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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

More  thanthree  yearshave  nowelapf- 
ed,  (ince  the  Columbian  Magazine  was 
firft  fubmitted  to  the  public  patronage. 
The  commencement  of  a  new  year  af- 
fords an  opportunity  of  rendering  to 
the  fubfcribers  for  this  Mifcellany,  the 
fmcere  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  generous  encouragment 
that  has  been  extended  to  their  labours. 

It  was  the  primary  object  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  conducing  this  publication, — 
and  it  is  ftill  their  earneft  v/iili, — to  ren- 
der it  fuch  a  repofitory  of  ufeful  and 
entertaining  fubjects,  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  a  candid  and 
enlightened  people.  To  efieft  this,  no 
endeavours  have  been  wanting-  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors.— If,  notwith- 
Handing  their  efforts,  the  work  has 
been  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may 
not  have  fully  anfwered  the  public  ex- 
pectation,— it  is  hoped,  that  the  diffi- 
culties and  expenfe,  attending  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature,  will  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  its  defeds.      For,  al- 
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OBSERVATIONS 

HIA,  L.40^9^N.  Month  of  January,  1789.     r 


UDOMETER. 

WATER,  of   rain 

and  snow : 

French  foot. 

in.     pts.     -^ 


WEATHER. 


3 
4 
5 


9 
6 

8 


IVery  fair  and  clear. 
Over-cast,rainy. 
Idem. 
Idem,  and  unpleasant. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair,  and  over-cast,  snowy. 

Very  fair. 

Idem. 

Snowy, 

Over-cast. 

Fair. 

Very  fair. 

Over-cast,  snowy. 

Fair. 

Snowy. 

Over-cast,  rainy. 

Overcast,  cloudy. 

Snowy. 

Fair. 

Over-cast. 

Snowy,  very  wet,  foggy. 

Idem. 

Foggy,  very  wet,  and  over-cast. 

Idem,  and  rainy. 

Calm,  very  wet  and  over-cast. 

Over-cast  and  snowy. 

Verv  fair,  and  windy. 


Fair,  over-cast,  snowy,  very  wet, 
and  changeable,  but  temperate. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 


Made  at  springmill, 

13 

Miles  NNW.from  Philadelphia,  L.4o°9 

^N. 

Month  of  January,  1789. 

"p" 

THERMO  M  Ji  1'  E  K 

BAKOMET 

ANEMUlViE- 

DAYS 

UDOMETER.  | 

A 

boiled   ^. 
English  foot 

TER. 

PREVAILING 

0 

-n 
p 

=    2  J 

WATER,    of 

and  snow 

rain 
• 

'         of         , 
fakenheit: 

de 

Reaumur: 

weather. 

3 
o 

mean  degree. 

degres  rnoyens. 

mean    height 

f3 

% 

S 

French  foot.      ] 

g. 

D.    -rV     0 

D.    ^       0 

in.  pts.  -^ 

WIND. 

in.     pts. 

t:V 

1 

Z3     « 

5 

30       4     2 

W  N  W 

Very  fair  and  clear. 

2 

32 

0 

30      5 

N  E 

I 

3 

3 

Over-cast,rainy. 

3 

3'     3 

3 

0 

30            2 

N  N  E 

I 

4 

5 

[dem. 

4 

39    9 

3     5 

29      6    4 

W 

I 

5 

5 

[dem,  and  unpleasant. 

S 

31     3 

3 

0 

29      9     3 

W 

F-air. 

6 

29     8 

I 

0 

29      9     8 

w 

Fair. 

7 

32     2 

I 

29     10     5 

w 

Fair. 

8 

31    S 

2 

0 

29      8     5 

w 

Fair. 

9 

26     8 

2     3 

0 

30            8 

w 

Fair. 

10 

19     7 

5    5 

0 

30            4 

S  E 

5 

Fair,  and  over-cast,  snowy. 

II 

23     5 

3     8 

0 

29     10     2 

N     ~ 

Very  fair. 

12 

18 

6     2 

0 

29    10     8 

N  W 

Idem. 

'3 

18     s 

6 

0 

29      6     2 

W  N  W    Vari. 

4 

8 

Snowy. 

H 

30    9 

I    5 

0 

29      3     2 

W  N  W 

Overrcast. 

15 

18     7 

S    9 

0 

29      7     5 

N  W 

Fair. 

i6 

23 

4 

0 

29    11     7, 

W  N  W 

Very  fair. 

17 

26     3 

2     5 

0 

29      7     5 

N  N  E  Vari. 

1 

Over-cast,  snowy. 

i8 

26     I 

2     6 

0 

29    II 

N  N  W 

Fair. 

19 

29     8 

I 

0 

29      2    5 

N  N  E 

7 

Snowy. 

20 

39    9 

3     5 

29       I     8 

W  N  W  Vari. 

I 

5 

Over-cast,  rainy. 

21 

38     5 

2     9 

29      7     7 

W  N  W 

Overcast,  cloudy. 

22 

29     8 

I 

0 

29      9     I 

N  N  E 

3 

Snowy. 

23 

32     5 

2 

30      3     2 

W 

Fair. 

24 

32     7 

3 

30            I 

W  N  W 

Over-cast. 

25 

33     8 

8 

29      6    7 

N  N  E 

7 

9 

Snowy,  very  wet,  foggy. 

26 

38     5 

2     9 

29      7    7 

.  W  N  W 

6 

6 

Idem. 

27 

33     3 

6 

29      8    6 

Calm 

1 

13 

Foggy,  very  wet,  and  over-cast. 

28 

29     8 

I 

0 

30            5 

S  E 

1 

Idem,  and  rainy. 

29 

38     3 

2    8 

29      S     8 

Variable 

Calm,  very  wet  and  over-cast. 

30 

32 

0 

29    10     7 

W  N  W- 

9 

8 

Over-cast  and   snowy. 

31 

28 

I     8 

0 

29       8     4 

W  N  W 

J_ 

Vrrv  fair,  and  windy. 

H 

1 2th  greatest 

Le  1 2  D.  du          2d  greatest 

D.  of  cold. 

plus  gr.froid        elevation 

,-1 

?     7 

11     7 

0 

I  30       9     5 

W  N  W 

20th  greatest 

Le2oplus  G 

rD 

19th  least 

D.  of  heat. 

dc  chaud. 
8 

elevation. 

and 

5 

9 

5       ^ 

6 

Fair,  over-cast,  snowy,  very  wet, 

1    ''° 

29 

Variable. 

and  changeable,  but  temperate. 

Variation 

Variation 

Variation 

W 

44     3 

iq     7 

I       5      5 

. 

p:; 

Temperature 

Temperature  jMean  elevat. 

..<..<.. 

L30 
..■<■•<■••<••<•■<■■<•••<•■■<•• 

9          0,  29       9      4 

..<..<..<..<..<..X..<..<..<..^..<..<..<..K..<..<-C 

•<••■<••■<••<••■<••<•■■<■•■<•■<••<• 

Ay- 

..... 

>■•■)■■•>• 

.>..>••> 

..>..>..>..  y..)...y..>... 

..>••>••> 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  sqhth-carolina 
For  Januaryy  1789. 


o 

D 


'ahxenheit's 

thermometer; 

Observed  at 


PREVAILING 


W  I   N  Dt 


WEATHER, 


4  62 

5'45 
6145 

846 

945 

io]43 

1239 
1358 
»437 
1527 
1631 
17I40 
i8'4i 

19  43 
20:56 
gi|63 

23  6l 
23*50 

24i47 

2559 
2665 

27  60 
2861 
2963 
go  6a 
31 '49 


3« 
30 


30 


30 


30 

30 
30 

30 


5<5 
46 

47 
48 

51 
57 
53 
45 
58 
137 
38 
40 

57 
49 
b5 
64 
62 
64 

56 
60 
^4 
68 

69 
62 

59 
66 

49    40 


30 
30 


30 
3<> 


30 


30 


45:49 
.qo48 

47 
52 

49 
46 

53 
33 

3S 
39 
51 
46 

57 
61 

59 
58 

50 

56 
61 
62 

64 
60 
6g 
62 

49 


Nby  E- 

Nby  E 

SE 

W 
45'N  by  W 
3CkNW 

NW 
45'WNW 

N 

NNE 

NW— N 
30  NE 

iWbyS 
30  SW 

SW 

isw 

|W 

IN— S 

SW 
3CVSW 
30  SW— E 
loSW— W 
30'NNE 
30SW 

SW 

SW— w 

SW 

SW 

SW— w 

SW— NE- 

w 


E         Cloudy  with  rain. 

Rain,  thick  fogg. 

Foggy,  cloudy,  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and 

Rain,cloudy,clear.     [lightn.  all  night. 

Clear,  cloudy. 

Cloudy,  clear. 

Clear. 

Rain  all  day. 

Cloudy,  clear. 

Clear, 
by  W  Clear. 

Cloudy.  ^ 

Rain,  cloudy,  rain,  clear. 

Clear,  cloudy,  clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  clear. 

Clear. 

Clear,  cloudy,  [thun.&lightn.all  night. 

Clear,  cloudy,  clear,  high  winds,  rain. 

Cloudy,high  winds,iain,thund.&: lightn. 

Clear.         [cloudy.thund.  ^  lightening. 

Cloudy,  clear. 

Clear,  rain. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  small  rain,  clear. 
-fiWiCloudy,  rain,  cloudy,  high  wind,  rain, 

iCloudy,  clear,  high  winds 


T      H 


COLUMBIAN  MAGAZINE, 

For  JANUARY,    1789. 


Embellished  with  the  following  Copper-Plates. 

I.  An  accurate  Enf;ra.infj  of  t.he  Mud  Inguaka,  or  Siren,  a  remarkable 
Bipes  found  in  South-Carol  na. 

II.  A  Drawing  of  the  Horizontal  Spinning-Wheel. 

To  which  is  added, 

III.  A  Cut,  representing  a  Moral  and  Physical  Thermometer. 


CONTENTS. 


Reflections  on  the  study  of  nature  :  trans- 
la. cd  from  the  Latin  of  Linnaeus, 

An  essay  on  fashion  in  dress, 

On  society. 

An  account  and  description  of  the  Mud- 
Inguana,  or  Siren  of  South-Carolini, 

The  influence  of  riches  :  by  Peter  Pen- 
nylcss, 

A  dream, 

The  visions  of  Aleph  :  inscribed  to  the 
C ss  de  B — h-rn— s, 

Manners  of  tb.e  German  inhabitants  in 
Pennsylvania, 

An  orthographical  paradox, 

A  moral  and  physical  thermometer  ;  or, 
a  scale  of  the  progress  of  temperance 
and  intemperance. 

Thoughts  on  the  Crotalus  Korridus,  or, 
Rattle-Snake,  32 

Oil  the  making  of  pot-ash,  by  Aaron 
Dexter,  M.  D.  ib. 

Description  of  the  horizontal  spinning- 
wheel,  34 

Dialojfue  between  a  meeting-house  and 
a  school-house,  36 

Anecdotes  extracted  from  the  life  of 
Frederick  III.  of  Prussia,  38 

Original  anecdotes,  39 
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33 


31 


The  history  of  Susan  ****  :  translated 

from  the  French,  39 

Detached  thoughts,  4a 

Str  cturcs  on  the  style  of  Blair's  lectures,  43 
Useful  hints,  49 

Recipes,  50 

THE   COLUMBIAN  PARNASSI  AD. 

Love  :  v^ritten  at  the  request  of  Miss 

L****,  5^ 

The  fashionable  lady  ;    or,  couple  in 

vogue,  52 

The  coquette  contrasted  :  byMitsG**** 

R****,  ^  53 

The  transformation  :  a  fable,  addressed 

to  the  tribe  of  beaux,  ib, 

A  serenading  song,  54 

In  somnum-— with  its  translation,  55 

Five  expositions    of    the  motto — Esse 


ib. 
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quam  videri, 
On    the    unfortunate   countenance     of 
j^jj.  ***** 

To  reflection, 
The  gliding  fleigh, 

THE    CHRONTCLK, 

Containing  foreign  and  domestic  intel- 
ligence, 57 
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Deaths.  ib. 


TO  WHICH  ARE  PREFIXED, 

Two  Meteorological  Tables  ;  one  for    the  month  of  December,   1788  ;    the 
other  coniaining  the  AiEAN  result  of  that  year  : Also, 

The  Prices  Current  of  Merchandize  and  Publ  ic  Secu  riti  es. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
PRINTED        FOR       JUMES      TREN   CHARD. 


Philadilphia  Prices  Current, 
January  31,  1789. 


Ashes,  pot,  per  ton,  45/ 

Brand\,  common,       y  gd  45 
Bread  prr  cwt.        i^sGd  ^5^ 
,  C  American,  in  bottles,  per 
;j  ^  dozen,     8i  4^ 

*^    I  Ditto,   perbbl.  30J 

{■  0:ik.  per  m. feel. 67.16^855 
"5  J  Merchantable  pine,  60s  70, 

2   \  •S^^  35-*  42-J  6i 

•^   iCecUr,  55i  65 

ChooLte,  per  lb.  i» 

[Superfine,  per  bbJ,  34^  6^ 
^    !  Common,  31^  32J 

ji  -^  burmiddl  be»t,     85i  26.* 

I  Middlings,  ii{S 

yShip  Stuff,  per  cwt.  6i  8j 
Flax  per  lb.  6a  7^ 

Fla-^seed,  per  bushel,   4J  4J  6i 
Ginseng,  3f 

C;»,  Holland,  per  gallon,  45  6i 
D/V/fl.  per  case,  25.V  26* 

'  fVheat,'pcT  bushel,  556^6? 

Rye,  4-J   \s  6d 

^      Vats,  \s  4^ 

Q  ^  Indian  Coin.,  2S  Sd  2S  lod 

O   j  Parley,  4? 

best  shelled,       20J 

(^  Buckwheat^     2S  /^d  zs  Sd 
Hams-  per  lb.  6gcf  -jd 

Hogslard,  Sdj^d 

Hemp,  6d 

Hoiihead  hoops,  per  m.    5/  6/ 
i/aftfj.  raw,  per  lb.       6hd  jd 
Indigo. Frer.ck,  per  lb.  y^Sd  12 
Carolina,       \s  6d  6j  6(/ 


f  Caitings,pctton.22s6d ^cs]       f  /1//m?/i,  per  bushe'.,  azi  t> 
«    I  -flar,  24/!-;:  J  Liverpool,  i-^d  i^d 

2  J  Pi^,  7/155  S/'I'o  >  CW/z,  i6i  19c/ 

I  5V«r.  60/65/        ILishn,  "'       ' 

l_.Vj.'7r^ij,  33' 

Meal,  Indian,  pnhhl.  i6j-  17J 
Mo/asies,  per  galloa,  19W 
A'ai/s,  10.  12,  rt«^  2oi.  "j^dgd 
Parchment,  per  dozen,  30.1 

Portir,  American,  us  3^ 

^..  C  Burhnglov,  75^  77-J  6i 
^  -^  Lower  county,  jos  jzsSd 
^    [_Ca'-o//?<a,  6oifi2i6i 

Pf.zj,  6s  7J  6i|  - 

Rice,  per  cwt.  25^!  g 

Jamaica,  per  galI.4J  4-f3<^^ 
Antigua,  3191/1^ 

J  Wwdward,  3-^4'^ 

1  Barbadoes,  3J 

I  Country,  2S  id 

[^  Tafia,  2  J 

j"  German,  per  cwt.  60^  70^ 

;  English,  blistered,    82-J  6i 


ui 


9^ 

16^  21<f 

M  Jersey,  24  gall,  6i  7J 
Carolina  33  gall-  i*'3<' 
Turpentine,  1  oj  1 2^ 

'  J.R.new.hrst,  /^2s6d  ^^s 

Inferior,  28^33^ 

Old,  45i  50^ 

Rappahannock,  281 30^ 

Coloured  Mar.  40J  551 
Dark,               28^  3?.>  6i 

Long  leaf,  28J  30J 

Eastern  Shore,  i8i  30J 

Carolina,  new,  aSi  30^ 


r  Hyson,  per  lb 
Souchong, 


j  American,  40^  50J 

[_Croa'/rv'i,  per  fag.  4/  loj 
Snake  root ^  per  lb.  ij6^2i8i 
5(^ajf».  common,  4^  67 

Castile,  \0d12d 


Starch, 

Lump,  per  lb, 
Zoj/!  i/;?c/^  refined, 
iC    I  Ditto,douhle  d'tto, 
^  j  Huvunnah,  white, 
■^    \  Ditto,  brown. 


]  Ccn^o, 
\^  Bohea, 


14J 

^s6dios 

3J  gaf.  5J  6i 


4df5^ 

lyd 
S  d 
6d  8i 


1'  Afaaf.pcr  pipe,  40/82/ioJ 
Lisbon,  40/ 

Teneriffe,  22/1  oj  24/ 

Fayal,  per  gal.  3^  1^  3^3^ 
4"  5"    ^*  J  ^^^^'  per  pipe,      39/40/ 
i-O.^d'.C    >  D'V^i?,  per  gal.  5^  10^8^4^ 
D/lto.  perdoz.  bot.     30^ 
Claret,  00s  t^^r 

Sherry,  per  gal.  6s^d  'jsSi 
Muldga,  4J 


[_iV/ajCOTWt).perc'.vt,4556oJ  J'^flX',  bus,  per  lb.. 


2f 
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Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities,  January  31,  1789., 

Wew  loan  certificates,           j,      sj        rci    .  Continental  certificates,  indented  to  ijB6,     as  id 

„  ,                '    J  J    accord,  to  int. due,  isi  bd  s^  /  j    .        r     /.  •                                  cj      aj 

Depieaatior,  ju  dtd,                              ^        "^  Jndertsor  raciLtuSy                         2s  6d  2s  Sd 

Duo.  unfunded.                                          5-^4^  Paper  money,                                     115  for  100 

Land->jfice  certificates,  on  pr.  and  int.   4J  .,.53^/  Jersey  m-Mey,                      /"'ISS  6  B/or  100 

Stutemneyof\ySij  £  .116  b  Sfor  100 


Course  of  ExcHAf^CE. 


Ji7/j  exchange,  London,  90  iayr,  70 

Dftto,  60  i/j)J,  72^ 

i)?//<?,  30  da\Sy  74 


Amsterdam,  60  rfjyj,  per  guilder, 

30^a>'j, 
France,        60  t/rfjyj,  per  5  livrci 

30  days, 


^sid 

2S2d 

V3d 
ys^d 


To    CORRESPONDENTS,     ^jV. 

We  are  sorry  The  Muse  of  America  proves  too  incorrect  for  pi'.biicalioii. 

Humilitas  on   vaniry,  and  Toe  Retaileit  No.  VII.  in  our  next. 

Fl.'vio  is  under  consideration. 

F.  i^.  on  tiie  formation  of  an  alphabet,  is  received  ;  but  we  regret  that  the 
want  ot  pioper  types,  or  characters,  will  prevent — for  a  season,  at  east— tiie 
insertion  of  his  ingenioub  paper.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  tiiout^ht 
is  not  entirely  new.  ^ 

We  atknowlefige  the  receipt  of  various  pieces  in  verse,  which  shall  be  se- 
verally noticed  in  due  course. 

(j:3°  An  History  of  the  late  War  was  intended  to  commei  ce  in  the  present 
muvber  :  but  vve  ^re  now  una.  r  the  necessity  of  deferruig  it  till  March,  in 
order  to  insure  the  nmely  completion  of  the  several  plates  with  which  it  will  be 
embe  lished  :  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  and  important  to  our 
readers. 

*  To  this  number  is  prefixed  an  engraved  Vienjo  of  the  State-Hause  at  Anna- 
polis. 1  he  Ground-Plan  and  Description  of  that  costly  building  shall  appear 
in  our  next—  to  which  the  Binder  will  annex  the  present  view. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

IF  any  gentleman  should  discover  a  snake  apparently  frozen  to  death,  or  in  a 
torpid  state,  he   would  higlily  oblige  one  of  our  correspondents  by  com- 
municating his  discovery,  and  any  observations  he  may  m.ke  on  the  subject,  to 
the  Editor. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  try  if  the  snake  be  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  broken, 
and  to  examine  if  ti-ie  blood  be  congealed.  If  the  reptile  cannot  be  broken, 
then  It  may  be  cut  in  two,  and,  after  attending  to  the  fluidity  of  the  bio  d,  laid 
before  a  fire  :  exposing  it  thus  to  a  gradual  degree  of  heat  will  probably  bring 
the  severed  parts  to  life. 

An  account  is  aso  requested  of  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  snake 
is  discovered  j  wliet.her  in  a  close  or  open  one,  and  whether  the  air  had  free 
access  to  the  head.--  It  h:.s  generally  b  en  supposed  that  snakes  cannot  exist 
in  a  torpid  state,  unless  they  continue  in  the  same  air  which  they  breathed  when 
verg  ng  on  torpidity. 

It  any  other  reptiles  qua'-'rupeds,  or  birds,  happen  to  be  found  torpid,  an 
account  of  the  state  of  their  blood  is,  a'so,  earnestly  desired.  The  blood  of 
fish  found  frozen,  may  likewise  be  examined,  befure  they  are  restored  by  be- 
ing put  into  water. 

Some  interesting  and  useful  observations  depend  upon  a  minute  inve£,tiga- 
tion  of  this  subject. 


THE 


C  O  L  U  M  B  I  A  N    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E, 


For     J  A  N  U  A  R  Y,      1789 


NATURAL  HISTORY  being  a  branch  of  knowledge  both  pleasing  and 
important,  we  hope  the  following  translation  ot  the  great  and  good  Lin- 
naeus's  reflections  on  the  study  of  that  noble  science,  wii!  prove  acceptable 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  liave  not  seen  the  work  itself.  We  anticipate, 
with  pleasure,  the  time  when  Americans  of  leisure  shall  turn  tiieir  attenti- 
on to  this  study,  and  explore  the  Natural  History  of  our  own  country — which 
offers  a  field  so  capacious  and  interesting  :  and  we  shall  always  be  happy 
to  receive  and  insert  the  result  of  their  enquiries  and  researches. 

Thediscovery  of  a  single  vegetable,  or  the  addition  of  a  native  dye,  might 
give  bread  to  thousands,  and  tend  to  promote  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
the  United-States.  The  physician,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  t!.e  artifi-. 
cer,  are  all  interested  in  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist :  nor  is  religion 
unconcerned  ;--for  such  is  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  design,  such 
the  astonishing  variety  of  the  works  of  creation,  that  man  has  only  to  be 
acquainted  wirh  them,  to  acknowledge  and  adore  HiM  who  m-de  and  up- 
holds the  whole. 


REFLECTIONS  on  the  Study  cf  nat 

the  celebrated 


ure:     Translated  from  the    Latin   of 

LtNN^^US. 


-look  through  Nature,  tio  to  Nature's  God.'' 


THOSE  who  visit  museums  of  na- 
tural productions,  generally  pass 
them  over  with  a  careless  eye,  and 
immediately  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  decided  opinion  upon  them.  Tr.e  in- 
defatigable collectors  of  these  tilings 
sometimes  have  the  fate  of  being  rec- 
koned monsters  ;  many  people  wonder 
at  their  great  but  u  eless  labours,  and 
tJiose  who  judge  most  tenderly,  exclaim 
that  such  things  serve  to  amuse  per- 
sons of  great  leisure,  but  are  of  no  re- 
al use  to  the  communiiy.  It  shall 
th.erefore  be  the  business  of  this  dis- 
Ccl.  Mag.  Vol,  HI.  No.  i 


course,  to  examine  the  design  and  end 
of  such  collections. 

The  know  ledge  of  one's  self  is  the 
first  step  towards  w  isdom  :  this  was 
the  favourite  precept  of  tne  wise  Solon, 
and  was  written  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 

A  man  surelv  cannot  be  said  fo  have 
attained  this  self-knowledge,  unlc5s  he 
has  at  lea-t  made  himself  acquainted 
with  liis  origin,  and  the  duties  tliai  aie 
incumbent  upon  him. 

iMen  and  all  animals  increase  and 
m-iltiplv  in  such  a  manner,  that  how- 
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ever  few  at  first,  their  numbers  are 
continually  and  gradually  increasing. 
If  we  trace  them  backwards,  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  number,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  one  original  pair.  Now  man- 
kind, as  well  as  all  other  creatures,  be- 
ing formed  with  such  exquisite  and 
wonderful  skill,  that  human  wis  om 
isu;rerly  insufficient  to  imitate  the  most 
timple  fibre,  vein, or  nerve,  muchless  a 
finger,  or  other  contriving  or  executive 
organ;  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  all 
these  things  nmst  originally  have  been 
niade  by  an  omnipotent  and  omnisci- 
ent Being  :  for  *'he  who  formed  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  he  who 
made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  \ht  gene- 
.  ration  of  animals,  we  find  that  each 
produces  an  cffipring  afier  its  own 
kind,  as  well  as  Plants,  Tan'iasy  and 
Corallines ;  that  all  are  propagated 
by  their  branches,  by  buds,  or  by  seeds; 
andtliat  from  each  proceeds  a  germ  of 
th.e  same  nature  with  its  parrnt  ;  so 
that  all  living  things,  plants,  animals, 
and  even  mankind  themselves,  form 
cne  "chain  cf  universal  Being,"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  (.he  wojld  : 
in  this  sense  truly  may  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  und^r  the  sun. 

If  we  next  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  place  we  inhabit,  we  find  our- 
selves situated  on  a  vast  globe  of 
land  and  water,  which  must  necessa- 
rily cvve  its  origin  to  the  same  Almigh- 
ty Being:  for  it  is  altogether  made 
up  of  vsonders,  and  displays  such  a  de- 
gree of  conrivance  and  perfection,  as 
mortali  can  neither  describe  nor  com- 
preherd.  This  globe  may  itherefore 
be  considered  as  a  museum,  furnished 
with  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
disposed  in  three  grand  classes. 

if,  in  the  first  place,  we  consider  the 
FOSSIL  KINGDOM  we  shall  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  ivater  deposits  clay\  how 
it  is  crystallized   into  sand  near  the 


shore*  ;  liow  it  wears  down  shells'mXo 
chalky  dead  plants  iMonjegeta'de  mouldy 
and  metals  into  ochre)  from  all  which 
substances,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  i/o//(?j  are  formed:  thus  fiom 
sand  originates  ivhetstone,  from  mould 
slaie^  from  chalk^i«/,  fiom  shells  and 
earth  marble^  and  from  clay  talc.  In 
the  cavities  of  these, are  concrete  beauti- 
ful pellucid  crystalsy  which  consisting 
of  various  sides  opposed  to  each  other, 
form  a  number  of  regular  figure?, 
which  the  most  ingenious  mat'  cmati- 
cian  could  scarcely  have  invented,  and 
among  which  the  glitterin.  gems  and 
brilliant  adamant  find  a  place. 

Here  the  ponderous  and  shining  me- 
tals are  const^intly  forming  ;  the  duc- 
tile ^o/<:/,t  which  eludes  the  violence  of 
fire,  and  which  can  be  exiended  in 
leno;th  and  breadth  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree:  here  is  found  the 
wonderful  magnet yO^  vii\\\ch  no  mortal 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  learn  the  se- 
cret law  of  its  muiual  attraction  with 
iron,  or  of  its  constant  inclination 
towards  the  poles. 

The  various  strata  of  stones  often 
concealed  in  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps,  are  most  ancien^ monuments, 
which  place  before  our  eyes  the  many 
changes  of  the  old  globe,  and  proclaim 
them"  to  us,  whilst  all  other  things  are 
silent  on  the  subject. 

The  innumerable  petrifactions  of  fo- 
reign animals,  and  of  animals  never 
seen  by  any  mortal  in  our  days,  which 
often  lie  hidden  among  stones  under 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  are  the  on- 
ly remaining  fragments  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  reach  far  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  any  history  whatever. 

So  large  a  quantity  of  these  and  o- 
ther  stone  cover  tiie  globe,  that  r.o 
man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  break 
through  them,  and  penetrate  to  the 
originally  created  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  the   veget.^- 


*  This  opinion  of  crystallization  of  sand  from  water,  is  disputed   by  the   mineralogist"; 
»f  the  present  day. 

> 

f  Lentum  aurum. 
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BLE  KINGDOM  offfis  itself  to  oiir  Con- 
templation. Of  all  its  productions,  tlie 
fii;st  covering  of  the  earth  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  "^intry  mosses  \  of  such  va- 
riety in  their  forms,  that  they  scarcely 
yield  to  herbs  in  number ;  and  altho' 
extremely  minute,  yer  of  so  admirable 
a  structure,  that  they  undoubted'y  ex- 
cel tiie  stately  palms  of  India.  These 
mosses  are  dried  up  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  they  revive,  and  in  the  early 
spring  guaru  the  roots  of  other  plants 
from  cold,  as  they  afterwards  do  from 
th.e  injury  of  summer  suns. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  eyes, 
the  earth  is  every  where  covered  with 
verdure  :  there  is  no  soil  so  rich  or  so 
barren,  none  so  dry  or  so  boggy,  moim- 
tainous  or  marshy,  exposed  or  shady, 
that  some  peculiar  species  of  grass 
does  not  freely  grow  there,  and  fill  up 
th?  interst^ices  between  other  plants. 

The  widely  disseminated  herbs  dis- 
tinguished by  the  various  forms  of 
their  1  aves,  flowers  and  fruits,  deco- 
rate the  earth  in  tlie  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  not  one  of  them  but  has  its 
end  and  office  assigned  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world :  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  the  most  of  them 
differ  from  one  another  in  taste  and 
smell;  f^rm  and  colour,  powers  and 
properties ;  but  especially  in  their  flow  - 
ers,  which  attract  our  notice  by  their 
el  gant  variety ;  and  in  them  we  dis. 
cover  the  amours  of  plants,  by  which, 
although  una' tended  with  senration, 
tney  develope  their  internal  structure  J, 
and  overspread  the  globe. 

Trees,  whose  roots  being  raised  high 
above  the  earth,  constitute  what  we 
call  a  stem,  weave  tlieir  branches  into 
an  agreeable  f^hade,  to  defend  the 
ground  froni  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  shelter  men  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather. 

The  third  divir,ion  contain?,  tlie  ani- 
mal KINGDOM,  where  the  various 
kinds  oi  tuoy/js  silently   occupy    the 


bottom  of  the  sea  ;  come  of  which,  ii- 
nited  in  a  manner  by  social  compact, 
build  corals;  others  lead  a  soli'ary 
life  concealed  in  their  liorny  shell >, 
which  are  constructed  with  such  beau- 
ty and  variety  in  their  figures,  that  no 
human  wisdom  can  trace  them  out  or 
comprehend  their  numbers. 

Such  ninn' erless  swarms  of  armed 
insects  fly  about  the  earth,  that  their 
spi-cics  are  more  numerous  than  all 
that  the  ground  produces.  Thes?  in 
their  infancy,  are  disguised  in  the  form 
o'i  caterpillars  J  in  which  state  each  has 
its  proper  plant  assigre  1  it,  which  it  is 
appointed  to  inhabit  and  to  feed  upon, 
that  the  inordinate  increase  of  any  one 
nay  he  prevented.  Hence  those  ve- 
getables whose  luxuriant  branches  o- 
ther  animals  cannot  touch,  either  on 
account  of  prickles  or  height,  or  of  a 
certain  fastor  or  acrimony  peculiarlv  ob- 
noxious to  their  senses,  a-e  obliged  \o 
afford  entertainment  to  a  number  of 
insects  :  so  that  while  many  plants  are 
destined  to  feed  a  very  few  species  of 
these  animals,  the  nettle  affords  sub- 
sislance  to  several  different  kinds  ;  and 
trees,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  quadru- 
peds, frequently  support  innumerable 
legions. 

The  dumb  fishes  which  glitter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters,  and  which 
surpass  birds  in  number,  find  an  am- 
ple repast  prepared  for  them  in  tne 
numberless  worms  vhich  have  their 
dwelling  there;  and  at  the  summons 
ofVenus,tliey  in  their  turns, annually  ap- 
proach the  shore  in  duly  divided  troops. 

The  ivir-geil  inhabitajits  of  the  airy 
which  excel  all  other  animals  in  the 
beauty  of  their  forms,  find  in  the  lofti- 
est trees  a  rich  provision  of  insects  for 
their  sustenance  :  here  they  modulate 
their  harmonious  throats  to  the  tender 
melody  of  love,  preparatory  to  their 
producing  new  tribes  for  the  ornament 
of  fiimre  .seasons  Most  birds  migrate 
every  year  from  the  northern  shores  to 


I  This  refers  to  a  t!if.ory  ofthe  Author's,  tl  e  solidity  of  which  maybe  doubted.  Those 
who  wish  to  fee  more  of  it,  may  ccusuU  tne  Amtrr.iiaics  Acadcmica,  Vol.  VI.  Disser- 
tation,  I. 
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countries  nearer  the  sun ;  and  having 
reached  t'le'.r  appointed  distcsnce,  re- 
turn for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
j'lants  and  fishes*. 

^/adrupedsj  which  wander  and 
sport  in  the  fields,  convert  all  other 
things  to  their  use  ;  by  their  jo'nt  en- 
deavours they  purge  tlie  earth  from  pu- 
trifying  carcases;  by  their  voracious 
appetites  they  fix  bounds  to  ti-e  num- 
bej- of  living  creatures;  they  join  in 
the  contracts  oHove  ;  and  when  urg- 
ed by  hunger,  unite  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Thus,  whilst  all  things  are  pu- 
rified, all  things  are  renev  ed,  and  an 
equilibriuio  is  maintained  ;  so  that  of 
all  the  species  originally  formed  by  the 
Deity,  not  one  is  destroyed. 

While  we  turn  our  minds  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  which  sur- 
round us,  we  are  also  permitied  to 
employ  them  for  our  benefit;  for  to 
what  use  would  the  sun  display  its 
beams  ?  for  what  end  would  the  spaci- 
ous vvorl  1  be  furnished  by  the  great 
and  bountiful  Author  of  nature,  were 
there  no  rational  beings  capable  of  ad- 
miring, and  turning  it  to  their  profit  ? 
The  Creator  has  given  us  eyesy  by  tiie 
assistance  of  which  we  discern  the 
vvoiks  of  creation.  He  iias  moreover, 
'  en-; owed  us  with  the  power  o{  tastings 
by  which  we  perceive  the  parts  enter- 
ing inro  the  con;pysition  of  bodies; 
o'i  smelUng^xhAi  we  may  catch  their 
subti  e  exhalations;  of  hearings  that 
we  may  receive  the  sound  of  bodies  a- 
roundus;  and,of/9//c/ji/z_^,  that  we  may 
examine  their  surfaces,  and  all  for  the 
purpose  of  our  comprehending,  in  some 
measure,  the  wisdom  o  hisv/orks.  The 
same  instruments  of  sensation  are  be- 
stowed on  many  other  anmials,  who  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel;  but  they 
want  the  faculty  which  is  granted  us, 
of  combining  these  sensations,  and 
from  thence  draw  universal  conc'us'- 
ons.  When  we  subject  the  human  body 


to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  in  order 
to  find  m  the  structure  of  its  internal  or- 
gans, something  which  we  do  not  ob- 
serve in  other  animals,  to  account  for 
this  operation  ;  we  are  obliged  to  own 
the  vanity  of  our  researches:  we  must 
therefore  necessarily  ascribe  this  prero- 
gative to  something  altogether  immate- 
r'uily  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  man 
alone,  and  which  we  call  soul. 

If  therefore  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
who  has  done  nothing  without  design, 
has  furnished  this  earthly  globe,  like  a 
museum,  v-^ith  the  most  admirable 
proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  power ;  if, 
Jiioreover,  this  splendid  theatre  would 
be  adorned  in  vain  without  a  spectator; 
and  it  he  has  placed  in  it  m.an,  the  chief 
and  most  perfect  of  all  his  works,  who 
is  alone  capable  of  duly  considering  the 
wonderful  economy  of  the  whole  ;  it 
follows,  iliat  man  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  creator's  works, 
that  lie  may  observe  in  them  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

Thus  we  learn,  not  only  from  the 
opinions  of  moralists  and  divines,  but 
also  from  the  testimony  of  na'ure  her- 
self, that  this  world  is  destined  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Creator's  glory,  and 
that  man  is  placed  in  it  to  be  the  pub- 
Isher  and  interpreter  of  the  wisdom  of 
God :  and  indeed  he  who  does  not  make 
himselt  acquainted  with  God  from  the 
consideration  of  nature,  will  scarcely 
acquire  knoA'iedge  of  him  from  any 
other  source  ;  for  "  ifwe  have  no  faith 
*'  in  the  things  which  are  seen,  how 
''  should  we  be'ieve  thosetaings  v.hicn 
*'  are  not  seen." 

The  brute  creation,  although  fur- 
nished with  external  senses,  all  resem- 
ble those  animals  which, 'wandering  in 
the  woodt,  are  fattened  Vvith  acorns, 
but  never  look  upwards  to  tlie  tree 
which  affords  them  food,  much  less 
have  they  any  idea  of-  the  beneficent 
Author  of  the  tree  ai^.d  its  fruit. 
(To  be  co7itiuucd  ) 


Pulpy  fruits  are  in  general  the  food  of  a  variety  of  birds  as  well  as  of  quadrupeds  ;  hut 
the  seeds  v.hic;h  arecoutaiucd  i^i  those  f.uits  a.e  of  such  a  nature  that  they  ahnost  alvaNs 
pass  througn  the  animal  unhurt,  and  rather  more  fit  for  vc-ctatum  than  before  ;  thus  thev 
are  transported  o  places  far  from  their  native  soil.  The  spawn  of  f.shes  often  shares  the 
same  tacc— oec  Lmn^us's  Oiatio  de  TcIJuris  incremento,  Mnccn.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  publish, 
ed  10  hr.ghsj.  b>  trie  rev.  mr.  Bard,  amorg  his  select  disserlatiuns  from  the  Amcem- 
tates  Acadr;mi5e. 


f    7     ) 
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An  Ess.iy  on    fashion     in    dress. 


Mr.  Editor, 
'^r^O  protect  ihe  body  from  the  incle- 
JL  niency  of  th^  weitljcr  was  dcubr- 
less  the  cause  of  the  invention  oi'  drt->s. 
After  tlie  fall  of  man,  and  hiscxpiils'on 
from  paradise,  the  air,  which  had  been 
congenial  with  his  innocence  and  ','Urity, 
underwent  a  change  suitable  to  his  de- 
generacy and  depra\/ity.  The  sky, — 
wsiich  before  this  fatal  epocha,  had  ex- 
hibited a  scene  at  once  uniform  and 
delightful,  the  emblem  of  tranqmliiy, 
and  the  object  of  contemplation, — was 
now  frequently  obscured  by  clouds, 
and  became  an  immense  theatre  ; 
where  mist  and  vapour,  had,  tempests, 
liiihtnin''  and  thunder  were  the  chief 
personages  of  the  drama,  and  impres- 
sed on  tne  mind  of  miu  tiie  tragical 
consequences  of  disobedience  and  am- 
bition. How  great  must  have  been  liis 
surprise  at  this  awful  change  !  how 
deep  his  distress  !  how  horrible  liis  ap- 
preiiensions  of  still  greater  danger  ! 
Torn  by  the  violence  o:  the  storm  from 
the  partner  of  his  innocence  and  guilt, 
his  joys  and  afflictions,  it  is  probable, 
that  he  fled  for  refuge  to  some  tree, 
whose  thick  foliage  affjtded  him  a 
momentary  relief  ;  but  its  branches, 
overloaded  with  rain,  soon  poured  a 
collected  torrent  on  his  unprotectea 
hv^ad.  With  trembling  precipiration 
he  sought  the  jutting  rock,  whose 
repercushive  roar  tetiified  him  witii 
the  apprehensions  of  still  g;ea*er  dan- 
ger :  The  cave  alone  remained  unex- 
plored ;  but  the  cave  was  occupied  by 
the  wolf,  the  tyger,  the  panther  and 
ti»e  lion,  formerly  the  objects  of  his 
amusement,  but  now  the  scourges  of 
his  guilt.  Oppressed  with  bo.ii'y  and 
mental  sufferings,  he  thro\Ns  him.'elf 
on  the  ground,  imploring  the  Aurlior 
of  narin^e  mercifully  to  deprive  him  of 
that  existence,  wliich  v.as  now  become 
an  intolerable  burden.  At  length  the 
winds  and  thunder  are  h.ushed  ;  the 
rain  ceases,  and  the  sky  resumes  its 
wonted  splendor.  Although  justly  tl.e 
object  of  diviiie  anger,  he  feels  liis 
strength  of  mind  return  j  aiul  now,  anx- 


ious alone  for  his  unhappy  help-mate, 
he  makes  the  vvoods  to  echo  with  tiie 
nam.e  of  Eve  ; — but  no  reply  is  heard. 
With  difficulty  he  finds  the  spot,  from 
whica  he  had  been  separated  from  her  ; 
There  he  sees  her  extended,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless.  Guided  by  nature, 
more  than  reason,  he  conveys  her  to  a 
drier  spot,  exposes  fier  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  wrings  the  rain  from  her 
flowing  \resses,  and  communicating 
ti:e  warmth  of  his  bosom  to  hers,  re- 
stores her  to  sensation.  How  endear- 
ing their  looks  !  Iiow  ttnder  their 
congratulations!  how  ardent  their gra- 
tii-ude  to  their  offended,  but  placable 
Creator ! 

This  dreadful,  but  useful  warning, 
necessarily  suggesied  to  tiie  Father  of 
mankind  the  expediency  of  a  retreat, 
where,  with  his  sole  companion,  he 
might  be  protected  from  the  storm, 
and  the  beast  of  prey,  the  liglitning, 
and  the  thunder.  The  seeds  of  art 
were  sown  in  his  breast :  Necessity 
now  rendered  them  productive  and 
usefu'  :  The  cottage  was  raised,  suffici- 
ent for  shelter  and  security  :  and  was 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  :hrubs, 
planted  by  the  hani  of  Eve,  and  bear- 
ing the  most  odoriferous  flowers.  In 
this  rude  essay  of  Adam,  let  the  archi- 
tect recognize  the  origin  of  his  art, 
wjiilst  the  rich  and  luxurious  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  luost  gorgeous  palace 
is  a  pr-  of  of  the  vaniry  of  tlie  human 
mind,  superadded  to  the  wealmsss  of 
our  corporeal  faculties. 

Thus  happily  secured  from  immedi- 
ate danger,  our  first  parents  indulged 
them,  elves  in  many  inMOcent  pleasures ; 
for  man  was  liot  then  altogether  cor- 
rupted. So  bountiful  was  the  earth, 
that  she  required  but  little  cultivation: 
lier  fruits,  almost  spontaneously  yield- 
ed, were  suffi  icnt  for  the  tratincation 
of  the  appetite ;  and  the  hands  of 
Adam  weie  ne\er  stained  with  blood  * 
But  sin,  by  degrees,  diminished  their 
strength.  When  they  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  their  morning  toil  they  tound 
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the  air  damp  and  chilling,  the  rays  of 
the  noon-tide  sun  powerful  and  even 
oppressive,  and  the  oewr  of  the  even- 
ing raw  and  unwholesome.  Some  se- 
curity from  the  \veather,  more  th.m 
the  cottage  or  grove  supplied,  which 
might  screen  them  in  their  w  alks  and 
at  ttoe  r  labours,  was  found  necessary  : 
the  idea  of  ciothmg  was  suggested  ; 
and  necessity  was  not  slow  in  provi- 
dins  the  materials  :  the  fibres  of  leaves 
served  to  connect  o'her  leaves,  which, 
happily  disposed  by  the  han''  of  Eve, 
afforded  sufficient  raiment  for  herself 
and  her  husband. — Simplicity  exulted 
at  that  display  of  fancy,  at  which  mo- 
dern refinement  would  smile. 

Before  tlje  deluge,  the  progress  of 
fashion  must  l^avc  been  ^lo  v  and  irre- 
gular; as  a  young  lady,  it  may  be  well 
presum.ed,  seldom  thought  of  making 
conquests,  till  she  had  at  least  com- 
pleted her  first  century.  It  is  pcsi-ible, 
that  taste  was  displ-yed  by  the  antedi- 
luvian fair  in  the  choice  of  such  skins, 
or  feathers,  as  suited  their  complex- 
ions, or  indicated  that  turn  of  mind, 
which  they  either  possessed,  or  affec- 
ted to  possess.  The  plumage  of  the 
dove  ornamented  the  bosom  of  (he 
tender  and  faithful  shepherde  s,  whilst 
the  whiteness  of  the  ermine  designated 
the  purity  of  her  sentiments:  the  co- 
quette flaimted  in  the  spotted  skin  of 
the  leopard,  and  exhibited  on  her  head 
the  varying  lustre  of  the  peacock's 
tail :  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  added 
dignity  to  the  reserved  beauty  ;  the 
younger  misses  designated  approach- 
ing maturity  by  the  delicate  rose  bud  ; 
and  those,  who  were  further  advanced 
in  years,  announced  the  fu'.l  possession 
of  tlieir  charir.s  by  the  union  of  the 
full-blown  rose  with  the  ever-green 
myrt'e. — In  short,  although  luxury^was 
unknown,  fashion  was  not  idle  ;  and 
the  wish  to  please  by  external  orna- 
ment existed  in  the  human  iieart,  long 
before  Egypt  had  wrought  lier  fine 
linens,  tie  daughters  of  Israel  exer- 
ted their  skill  in  needle-work,  or  the 
gold  of  Ophir  had  fascinated  a  degene- 
rate anH  corrupted  wold. 

1  he  Pentateuch,  or  five  first  books 
of  the  old  testament,  attributed  to  Mo- 
ses, contain  tl  e  clearest  accounts  of 
antiqi'.ity,    which  have    reached    our 


times,  or  peihaps  were  ever  recorded. 
With  respect  to  personal  ornaments, 
we  find  in  Genesis,  that  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets  were  presented  to  Rebecca 
by  the  servants  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham in  behalf  of  Isaac.  Je\^els  of  gold 
and  silver  were  very  common  in  tiie 
days  of  Moses ;  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
thareven  in  thevvilderness,the  precious 
spoils  of  the  Egyptians  constituted  a 
part  of  the  dress  of  tlie  wandering  Is- 
raelites. It  is  acknowledged,  that,  o- 
veicome  by  tlie  eloquence  of  their  lead- 
ers, they  devoted  their  most  valuable 
effects  to  religious  purposes  ;  but  we 
may  rationally  conclude,  that  this  lau- 
dable sacrifice  by  no  ineans  precluded 
the  use  of  otjier  personal  ornaments. 
This  species  of  luxury,  aitho-ugh  fre- 
quently censured,  was  certainly  less  re- 
preiiensible  than  the  sin  of  Micah, — 
who,  abounding  in  the  precious'metals, 
replenisiied  his  house  with  gods,  and, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
family,  invested  one  of  his  sons  with 
tiie  priesthood. 

During  the  Jewish  republic,  whilst 
tie  people  were  poor,  and  consequently 
refined  luxury  but  little  known,  the 
advances  oifajlion  in  drefs  must  have 
been  slow  and  irregular.  In  tiie  days 
of  Saul  we  donotreadof  any  extraordi- 
nary improvements  in  ornamen'al  ap- 
parel ;  but  we  may  reasonably  infer 
from  the  speech  which  Samuel  made 
to  the  people,  when  they  demanded 
a  king,  that,  among  otcer  enormi- 
ties which  the  regal  authority  would 
nc-cessarily  introduce,  the  luxury 
of  dress  would  not  be  negledted  : 
but  the  prophet,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  silent  in  this  parcicu- 
lar,  fr.  m  a  convitlion  that  magni- 
ficence in  apparf^l  was  trifling,  compa- 
red with  the  evils  resulting  from  arbi- 
tiary  power.  His  successor,  ever 
mindful  of  the  sheepcore,  from  which 
he  had  been  advanced  to  the  throne, 
seems  to  have  preserved  a  laudable  sim- 
plicity ;  but  from  one  of  his  poems,  or 
psalms,  wherein  he  celebrates  the 
glories  of  the  king's  daughter,  it  must 
be  inferred  that  his  people  were  not 
strangers  to  the  splendour  of  dress.  A 
scriptural  critic  will  doubtless  tell  us, 
that  tlie  passage  to  whxh  I  allude 
must  be  taken  hi  an  allegorical  sense  : 
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to  this  I  reply,  that  the  effusions  of 
fancy,  wheiher  allegories,  parables, 
metaphors,  tropes  or  similes,  must 
be  tcunded  ia  nature,  or  cusiom — 
they  cannot  otherwise  please  or  instruct, 
because  they  will  not  be  miderstood. 
Had  vnC  no  other  pioof  of  the  art  of 
tillage  being  known  in  Judea  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  Cesar,  the  parable  of  tlie 
sower  will  alone  evince  its  existence. 
It  must  tiiereibre  be  allowed,  that  the 
artists  of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of 
David,  were  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing rich  and  elegant  clothing  for  ti  e 
princes  of  tlicir  tribes,  who,  liUe  the 
grandees  of  most  nations,  attra6fed 
the  re.^peft  of  t>  eir  inferiors  as  well 
from  magnificence  of  apparel,  as  from 
strength  of  body,  or  elevation  of 
mind. 

I  believe  it  will  be  granted,  that 
the  wealth  and  consequence  acqui- 
red by  the  exercise  of  any  particular 
art,  will,  in  a  civilized  nation,  excite 
men  of  ingenuity  and  enterpiize  to  a 
display  of  faculties  and  exertion  of 
talents,  of  which  ihemselves  weie  be- 
fore probably  unconscious.  Wijcn  I 
call  to  mind  the  temple  of  Belus,  the 
tomb  of  Ninus,  and  tb.e  gardens  of 
Semiramis,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
who  executed  those  prodigies  of  art, 
must  have  applied  themselves,  with 
assiduity  and  success,  to  works  of  less 
labour  and  magnificence,  but  of  equal 
elegance  and  retinemen  t.  Their  most 
costly  silks  were  doubtless  retidered 
more  valuable  by  the  admixture  of 
gold,  and,  after  being  dis-'osed  by  (he 
hand  oifajh'ion.,  added  grace  to  beau- 
ty, lustre  to  majesty,  and  dignity  to 
religion.  The  pries  t hood  in  ar/cient 
times  were  as  well  acquainted  wirh  the 
nature  of  the' human  heart,  as  those, 
who  in  our  days  preach  a  purer  doc- 
trine ;  they  knew,  that  men  were 
more  easily  governed  by  their  senses, 
than  their  reason  ;  and,  therefore, 
dazzled  their  eyes  with  magnificence 
and  splendour  J  w  jilit  they  over-awed 


their  minds  with  portentous  fables,  and 
inexplicable  myiiteries. 

The  most  uncultivated  tribes  of 
An^erican  Indians,  are  as  susceptible 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  arising  from  per- 
sonal embelhshnienis,  as  the  most  po- 
lished courtier  at  Sr  James's  or  Ver- 
sailles. Before  Cocke  discovered  0:a- 
heite,  the  natives  of  that  island  were 
splendid  in  their  apparel,  and  could 
boast  ihcir  fashions  in  dresSy  which, 
however  at  first  disgusting  to  an  Eu- 
ropeaii,  were,  doubtl  ss  in  their  opi- 
nion, elegant  and  sumptuous.  Even 
the  philosophic  Banks  did  not  behold 
the  royal  Oberea  with  indinerence  ; 
but  with  tLe  gallantry  of  a  second  An- 
thony paid  homage  to  the  taste  and 
beauties  of  aiiotiier  Cleopatra. 

1  shall  shortly  en  ieavour,  mr.  Edi- 
tor, more  minutely  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  fashions  in  dress  through 
the  earlier  ages,  aati  contrast  them 
with  those  modes  which  at  present 
prevail  in  tiie  rnos'  populous  cities,  and 
polls. .ed  courts  of  Europe  ;  but  you 
Will  confess,  that  the  investigation  will 
require  some  time  and  labour.  The 
indexes  of  the  v.  orks  of  antiquarians 
must  be  consulted  with  t..e  greatest 
attention,  and  tie  copper-plate  prints 
oftlie  lady's  magazine,  that  valuable, 
repository  of  taste,  inspected  with  a 
critical  eye.  Every  man  of  moderate 
capacity,  assisted  by  books,  or  an  able 
piecepcor,  may  make  himself  master 
of  any  pajticular  science  j  but  I  fear, 
that  dt^ter  all  my  researches  and  labour, 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  your  readers 
but  a  very   inadequate  history  oifa- 

sblOHf 

Which,  like  sick  men'» 


dreams, 
Varies  4II  shapes,  and  mixes  all  ex« 

trenics. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  luimble  servant, 

PHILOCOSMOS. 


(       10      ) 

ON       SOCIETY. 


^tasparentum  pejor  avis,  tiilit 
Mos  nequiotes,  mox  daturos 
Progenieni  vitiosiorem.     Hor. 

'AN  has  been  defined  by  some 
a  risible,  by  others  a  reasonable 
creature  ;  but  the  epithet  of  sociab'e 
belongs  tohimas  pro^^erly  asanyother. 
As  soon  as  men  began  to  unite  more 
closely, "and  dv.ell  together  in  societies, 
reason,  or  a  kind  of  instinct,  taught 
them,  tliat  there  was  some  regard  due 
from  one  to  the  otner  ;  which  regard 
was  diversified  by  each  society  accor- 
ding to  its  particular  genius. 

The  Asiatics, — who  shared  in  a  lively 
imagination;  a  tender  heart,  and  asup- 
pie  mind,  were  almost  guilty  of  excess 
in  the  expressions  of  their  civilities. 
The  humble  manner  in  which  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  received  the  angel?, 
whom  they  took  for  men  ;  tha  submis- 
sion with  which  Abigail  addressed  her- 
self to  David,  to  appease  his  wrath; 
and  many  other  instances,  are  strong 
examples  of  this  eastern' complaisance, 
— which  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
lieight  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes  and 
Persians,  who  were  bred  up  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  passive  obedience, 
and  were  wont  to  worship  absolute 
power  in  its  worst  of  shapes. 

The  Europeans,  of  a  graver  and 
more  phlegmatic  disposition,  a  greater 
soul,  and  a  temper  not  easily  to  be 
subdued  or  controled,  expressed  their 
friendship,  esteem,  or  respect,  in  a 
plainer  or  less  servile  manner.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  Greeks,  accus- 
tomed to  that  equality  whereby  free 
and  popular  states  are  distinguished, — 
despised  and  contemned,  as  the  mean- 
est prostitution,  that  supine  grovelling 
homage  exacted  from  them  l-y  those 
kings  of  Persia,  in  whose  service  they 
had  courageously  exposed  their  lives  : 
though,  at  the  same  time,  thev  wM-e 
the  politest  people  of  the  then  known 
v.'orid,  and  as  remarkalle  for  their 
courteou?ncs3  and  good-breeding,  as 
for  tlw^ir  skill  in  all  tlie  arts,  both  of 
war  and  peace.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  cf  Italy    had   been  very 


much  softened, by  the  mixtiuecf  seve- 
ral Greek  colonies ;  yet,  ihey  appear 
to  have  been  downright  honest  peo- 
ple, rather  than  fine  gentlenien. 

Rome  at  first,  was  only  a  confused 
heap  of  uncivilized  nations.  Addicted 
to  rural  concerns,  and  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars,  they  long  retained  their 
genuine  rusticity  :  the  constitution 
of  their  government  first  polished 
tnem  ; — the  common  people  became 
submissive  and  respectful,  while  am- 
bition taught  those  m  higher  stations 
affability. 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  their 
commonwealth  and  imder  their  first 
emperors,  plenty,  luxury,  letters, — but 
especially  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  who  after  the  loss  of  liberty, 
had  improved  their  manners — made 
the  Romans  excel  all  other  nations  in 
politeness,  as  well  as  power  ;  so  that 
they  were  proud  of  nothing  so  much 
as  what  they  called  Roman  urbanity. 
This,  in  time,  altered  insensibly  for 
the  worse,  and,  at  the  dismembering  of 
the  empire,  degenerated  into  fulsome 
comoliment?,  and  nauseous  adulation. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  has 
fared  with  politeness  as  with  most  o- 
ther  things  :  they  rise  from  small  be- 
ginnings, and  by  slow  degrees  ;  are 
next  carried  as  far  as  they  can  go ;  but, 
having  attained  the  summit  of  their  ma- 
turity, suddenly  experience  a  rapid  de- 
cay. They  may  be  compared  to  the 
stone  of  Sysiphus,  which  being  rolled 
up  hill  with  uncommon  pains,  no  soon- 
er reaches  the  top,  than  back  it  tum- 
bles with  irresistible  force. 

Riches  and  power,  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, hononr  and  morality  ;  nay,  religi- 
on itself,  have  had  the  same  fate,  a- 
mong  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages  : 
Rome,  Cyrthage,  Athens,  and  Sparta, 
— the  two  former  competitors  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  the  latter  for 
that  of  Greece, — are  striking  proofs 
of  what  is  here  asserted. 

Rome,  till  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  struggled  hard  with  her 
neighbours,  for  a  smaller  territory 
than  v^  hat  is,  at  present,  possessed  by 
the  pope.    Then  she  was  valiant,  Iio- 
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hest  and  laborious.  She  afterwards 
waged  war  with  mighty  kingdoms,  cind 
became  formidable  to  the  greatest 
princes:  then  she  grew  learned,  know- 
ing,  polite,  and  magnificent.  Siie  at 
last  arrived  to  such  an  height  of  vveal:h 
and  power  as  to  overcome  all  that 
withstood  her,  establish  her  dominion 
without  controul,  and  reign  mistress  of 
the  world  :  Then  she  became  covet- 
ous and  dishonest,  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate,— and  fell  in  her  corruption 
a  victim  to  the  talents,  the  enferprize 
and  the  ambition  of  one  of  her  own 
citizens.  Similar  has  been  the  fate 
of  even  the  best  governments  :  but 
tho'  all  things  are  prone  to  change  and 
decav,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God 
— and  our  country  demands  it — to 
ward  eft' as  long  as  m.ay  be  that  depra- 
Anty  of  mind,  and  that  corruption 
cfmanners  which  the  experience  of  ail 
ages  assures  us  will  sooner  or  later  o- 

vertake    nations and   plunge  them 

from  power  and  enjoyment,  intomise- 
_  ry  and  contempt — from  the  polish  of 
civilization  to  the  barbarism  of  the  sa- 
vage stare.  It  is  enough  to  submit  to  the 
abject  change  when  it  becomes  inevi- 
table :  'tv/eie  inexcusable  to  invite  it 
sooner — let  Americans  remember  this. 

But,  lest  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
may  seem  too  serious  to  some,  1  shall 
conclude  w  th  astory,  which  m.ay  serve 
to  enliven  alittle  what  otherwise  might 
appear  to  be  gloomy. 

**  About  a  century  ago,  a  venerable 
old  man,  w-ho  had  passed  all  the  offices 
in  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Holland, 
with  honor  and  applause,  and  had 
gained  great  riches  without  reproach, 
had  some  thoughts  o^  returning  to  his 
country  seat.  In  order  to  take  leave 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  in  an 
handsome  m.anner,  lie  invited  tjiem, 
young  ?!ndold,  of  both  sexes  (and  they 
were  people  of  the  best  fashion  in  the 
jilace)  to  an  entertainment  at  his  own 
house.  They  met  together  with  great 
expectations  ;  but,  to  their  no  small 
surprize,  saw  a  long  table,  hardly  co- 
vered with  a  scanty  blue  cloth,  on 
V.  hich  were  alternately  placed  platters 
full  of  butter- milk,  and  sour-crcut, 
lieaps  of  pickled  herrings,  and  huge 
cheeses  :  The  rest  of  the  cheer  was 
made  up  with  butter  and  roggen-brodt 
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or  rye-bread;  and  cans  of  small-beer 
w  ere  at  hand  for  those  that  had  a  mind 
to  drink  j  trencliers  served  instead 
of  plates,  and  not  a  single  servant  at- 
tended. The  company  secretly  cur- 
se:! the  old  fellow's  humour,  but  out 
of  resrect  to  his  great  age,  and  still 
greater  merit,  bridled  their  resentment, 
and  atfscted  to  be  content  with  their 
liomely  fare. 

The  old  gentlem.an  seeing  the  joke 
tuke,  was  unwilling  to  carry  it  too  far, 
and  soon  shifted  the  scene.  Two 
boorln-maids^  in  cleanly  country  garbs, 
appeared  at  their  master's  rail,  witli 
a  second  course  :  the  blue  cloih  was 
exchanged  for  white  linen  ;  the  plat- 
ters and  trenchers  were  transformed 
into  pewter  ;  the  mean  food  into  good 
salt  beef  an-i  boiled  fish  ;  the  brown 
into  household  bread  ;  and  the  small- 
beer  into  wine  The  guests  grew  bet- 
ter pleased,  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  became  more  earnest  in  his  in- 
vitations. Afier  he  had  given  them 
time  to  eat  of  tliis  second  course,  at  a 
signal  he  made,  the  third  was  served 
up  by  a  rnaitre  d"  hotel  in  form,  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  j^owdered  lacLies,  in 
gaudy  liveries.  The  most  beautiful 
flowered  darnask  was  spread  over  the 
table  ;  the  lichest  plate  and  most  cu- 
rious china  adorned  the  side-board, 
whilst  a  profusion  of  soups,  oiios, 
tame  and  wild-fowl,  ragouts,  hlancs 
mangers-' -y^  a  word,  all  that  tlie  art 
of  a  modern  Frenc:i  cook  could  pro- 
duce, ranged  in  a  well-disposed  judi- 
cious order,  seemed  to  court  tie  taste 
and  renew  the  appetite  of  the  whoie 
company.  Add  to  this,  strong  bodied 
chateau  rnargou,  generous  biugundy, 
sparl'Jing  champaign, --in  short  a  choice 
of  the  best  wines  that  commerce  could 
procure :  and,  that  no'diing  might  be 
wanting  that  could  delight  the.sens.^s, 
by  the  time  a  sumptuous  desert  was 
brought  in,  a  melodious  concert,  made 
up  of  an  ageeeable  variety  of  instru- 
ments, was  heard  in  tl.e  noxt  room. 
Healths  went  round,  mirth  increahed, 
and  the  old  man  seeing  th.at  nothinj:^ 
but  his  departu-e,  and  that  of  the 
graVest  of  the  company,  was  waited 
for  to  give  a  loose  to  joy  and  pleasure, 
arose  and  n;ade  tlie  following  dis- 
course.  
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Account  of  the  Mud-Inguajm, 


*  Ladies   and  gentlemen,  I  heartily 

*  thank  you  for  this  favour  :  it  is  time 

*  for  one    of  my    age  to  withdraw  ; 

*  but  I  hope  those  that  are  disposed  for 

*  dancing  will  accept  of  a  ball,  which 

*  I  have  ordered    to  be  prepared  for 

*  you.       Before  the  fiddles  flrike  up, 

*  give   me  leave  to  make  a  fhort  reflec- 

*  tion   upon  this  entertainment,  which 

*  otherwise  would  appear  v.'himsical, 

*  or  tlie  efFe6l  of  humour  only  :  it  may 

*  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  Com- 

*  fnon-IFeaUh.    By  living  after  that  pe- 

*  nurious  manner  exhibited  in  th:=  firjl 

*  course,    our  anceftors  raised  their  z«- 

*  fant  fxatCy     and    acquired    liberty, 

*  wealth,  and  power.  These  were  pre- 

*  served  by  our  fathers,  who  lived  in 


*  that  handsome    but   plain  way  yptl 

*  have  seen  in  tlie  second  course.  Biit, 

*  if  an  old  man  may  be  permitted,  be- 

*  fore  he  leaves  yon  whom  he    dearly 

*  loves,    to  speak  his  thoughts  freely, 

*  I  am  indeed  afraid  that  that  extra- 

*  vagant  plenty  you  have  observed  in 

*  the  last  course,  will,  if  persisted  in, 
'  deprive  us  of  those  advantages  which 

*  oar  ancestors   earned  by  the  sweat  of 

*  their  brows,    and  which  our  fathers 

*  by  their  industry  and  good  manage- 

*  ment,  have  transmitted  to  us.--Youni'- 

*  people  !  I  advise  you  to  be  merry  this 

*  evening  ;  but  think  seriously  tomor- 

*  row  upon  what  I   hare  been  telling 

*  you  to  day. — Good  night !' 


•.^^  >...>...>...>.. 


An  Account  and  Description   of  the  Mud-Inguana,    or  Siren    of 

Soutii-Carolina. 
[With  a  Plate  exhibiting  t-tvo  specimens  of  the  Animal.  ] 

^  i  ""HE  amphibious  bipes  represented     tish  museum,  to  see  whether  any  of  the 


JL  by  the  engraving  annexed,  was 
first  discovered  in  Sout[i-Caro!ina  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  by  doctor 
Garden  of  Charleston  ;*  who  sent  some 
of  tiie  same  species,  in  spirits,  to  John 
Ellis,  esquire,  F.  R.  S.  in  England. 
The  singular  figure  of  this  animal  ex- 
Cited  the  curio.sity  of  European  natu- 


young  ones  had  only  two  feet :  but  af- 
ter going  through  many  kinds,  no  such 
instance  vvas  found;  tor  there  were  four 
feet  perfedly  formed,  in  even  those 
that  were  but  just  coming  out  of  tlie 

During  this  state  of  incertainty,  Mr. 
Ellis  forwarded  to  doctor  Linnseus,  of 


ralists,  who,  after  the  closest  examina-  Upsal,  at  doctor  Garden's  request,  an 

tion,  agreed  it  was  a  non-descript  of  a  account  of  the  largest  specimen,  tpge- 

very  extraordinary  kind.     It  was  not,  ther  with  one  of  the  smaller,  preserved 

however,    without    much   hesitation,  in  spirits,  and  desired  his  opinion.  Lin- 


they  formed  this  opinion  ;  for  the  re- 
semblance which  the  pennatedopercu- 
la  bore  to  those  of  ihe  larva  or  aqua- 
tic state  of  the  english  lacerta,  called 
eft,  or  water-newt,  inclined  even  Lin- 
naeus himself,  for  a  while,  to  think  it 
the  larva  Btate  of  some  large  kind  of 
lizard.  In  England  they  called  to  mind 
the  wonderful  changes  in  their  lizards, 
and  those  no  less  remarkable  in  frogs ; 
and  that  efts,  in  their  aquatic  state, 
were  provided  with  similar  opercula, 
or  coverings  to  their  gills;  whicii  also 
serve  them  as  fins  to  swim  with  during 
tills  state,  but  which  they  lose,  as  well 
as  the  tail  fin,  when  they  become  land 
animals.  Hence  it  was  thought  ne^  es- 
sa"y  to  examine  the  lacertas  in  the  Bri- 


naeus  returned  an  answer  in  January, 
1766,  which,  as  it  is  curious,  we  tran- 
scribe here  at  length. 

*  I  received  doctor  Garden's  very 

*  rare  two-footed  animal  with  gills  and 

*  lungs.      The  animal  is  probably  the 

*  larva  of  some  kind  of  lacerta,  whicii 

*  I  very  much  desire  he  wid  particu- 

*  larly  enquire  into.  If  it  does  not  un- 

*  dergo  a  change,   it  belongs  to  the  or- 

*  derof  Nantes,,  which  have  both  lungs 

*  and  gills  ;  and  it  so,  it  must  be  a  new 

*  and  very  distinct  genus,    and  should 

*  most  properly  have  the  n^.me  of  Si- 

*  ren.     1  cannot  possibly   describe  to 

*  you  how    much  this  two-footed  ani- 

*  nial  has  exercised  my    thoughts  :     if 

*  it  is  a  larva  he  will  no  doubt  iind  some 


•*  See  Philos.  Trans,  vol,  LVI.  p.   : 
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*  of  them  vvilh  four  feet-.     It   is  not 

*  ail  easy  matter  to  reconcile  it  to  the 

*  larva  <>f  ^tlie  lizard  tribe,  its  fingers 

*  being  |urnished  with  chins  ;  all    the 

*  larvas  of  lizards    that  I    know  are 
-*  withiout    them.---  (Dif^ifis   ?nut'icis.) 

*  Then  also  t  lie  branchiae,  or  gills,  are 

*  not  to  be  met  with  in  the   aquatic 
*■  salamanders,  wliich  are  probably  the 

*  larvas  of  lirards.  Further,  thecroak- 

*  ing  noise  or  sound  it  makes,  does  not 

*  agree  with  t!ie  larvas  of  those  ani- 
* mals  ;  nor  does  the  situation  of  the 

*  anus :    so    that  there  is  no  creature 

*  I  ever  saw,  that  I    longed  so  much 

*  to  comprehend  as  this.' 

*  P.    S.   In  a  letter   lately  received 

*  from  doctor  Garden,     he  mentions 

*  one  remarkable  property  of  this  ani- 

*  mal;  which  is,  that  his  servant   en. 

*  deavouring  to  kill  one  of  them  by 

*  dashing  it  against  the  stones,  it  broke 

*  into  three  or  four  pieces.    He  further 

*  says,  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity 

*  of    seeing  many  of  them  lately  of  a 

*  much  iarger  size,  and  that  he  never 

*  saw  one  with  more  than  two  feet;  so 

*  that  he  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is 

*  quite    a  new  genus    of  the  animal 

*  kingdom.' 

Themud-inguana,  or  siren,  is  found 
in  sv/ampy  and  muddy  places,  by  the 
side  of  pools,  under  the  trunks  of  old 
trees  that  hang  over  the  water :  it  is  of- 
ten though  improperly  called  in  South- 
Carolina,  the  pond-worm. 

The  less  one  marked  B  in  the  plate, 
measured  about  nine  inches,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  young  state  of  the 
animal,  as  the  fin  of  the  tail,  and  the 
opercula  or  coverings  of  the  gills  were 
but  little  extended  towards  tueir  full 
sixe.  These  opercula  consist  each  of 
three  indenrcd  lobes  hiding  the  gills 
from  view,  and  are  placed  just  above 
the  two  feet:  the  feet  appear  like  little 
arms  and  hands,  each  furnished  with 
four  fingers  andevery  finger  witha  claw. 


In  the  specimen  A,  w!iic!i  was  tliir- 
ty  one  inches  long,  the  liead  is  some- 
what like  tJiatofan  eel,  but  more  com- 
pressed :  the  eyes  are  small,  andplac- 
ed  where  those  of  the  eel  are  ; — in  this 
they  are  haruly  visible.  '  Thi/;  small- 
nessoftiie  eye  best  suitsan  animal  who 
lives  so  much  in  nuid.  The  nostrils 
are  very  plainly  to  be  distinguished  : 
these,  with  the  gills,  a«)d  the  remarka- 
ble length  of  the  lungs,  shew  it  to  be 
a  true  amphibious  animal.  Tlie  mduth 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  its  palate,  and  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw  [fig.  C]  are  well  pro- 
vided with  many  rows  of  pointed  teeth  : 
with  this  provision  of  nature,  added  to 
the  sharp  exterior  bony  tdges.  of  both 
the  upper  and  under  jaws,  the  animal 
seems  capable  of  biting  and  grinding 
the  hardest  kind  of  food.  The  skin, 
which  is  black,  and  full  of  small  fcale% 
resembles  shagreen  :  these  scales  are  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  according  to 
their  situation  ;  but  all  appear  sunk  in- 
to its  gelatinous  surface:  those  along 
the  back  and  beljy  are  of  an  oblong 
oval  form,  and  closely  set  together;  in 
the  other  parts,  they  are  round,  and 
more  distinct.  Both  the  sides  are  mot- 
tled with  small  white  spots,  and  have 
two  distinct  lines,  composed  of  small 
w'hite  streaks,  continued  along  from 
the  feet  to  the  tail.  The  fin  of°he  tail 
has  no  rays,  and  is  no  more  than  an 
adipose  membrane,  like  that  of  the  eel. 
The  opercula,  or  coverings  to  the  gills, 
are  doubly  pennated;  and  under  these 
coverings  are  the  openings  to  the  gills, 
three  on  esch  side,  agreeably  to  the 
number  of  the  opercula. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  mud- 
inguana  is  natural  to  Georgia  and  the 
Floridas.---  We  slmuld  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  particulars  respect- 
ing it. 


THE     INFLUENCE     OF     RICHES. 

BY      PETER       PENNYLESS. 

Rt  amor  sceleratus  hcibendi, 

F   I   had  just  this,'  said   I,    as  I      married  an  agreeable  young  lady  with 
was  readmg  an    account    in  the     a  fortune  of  ten   thousand  pounds  ;  — 
newspaper  of  a  gentleman  who  had     '  if  I  had  just  this,  1  would  journey 
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cheerfully  thro'  life  : — a  complaint 
should  nut  be  uttered  iVom  my  niouth, 
and  I  woald  cndeavo'LU"  to  prevent 
tliosc  of  other  people  : — the  hungry 
should  not  go  unsatisfied  from  my 
door; — nor  should  the  naked  curse 
me  while  he  sat  shivering  over  a  tew 
dying  embers,  and  the  rude  siorm 
lattled  on  his  liigged  roof.  I  would,' 
caid  I,  *  be  a  faiher  to  the  fatherless, 
a  husband  to  ihe  widow  :  and  1  woul  ',' 
— but  liere  a  sympathetic  tear  stopped 
further  utterance  ;  it  had  no  power 
over  the  flowings  of  my  heart — I 
tliought  1  would  make  all  around  me 
happy. 

The  wish  was  a  kind  of  prophetic 
one  ;  Providence  intended  to  put  my 
virtue  to  the  trial.  I  had  just  finished 
the  paragraph,  and  thrice  wiped  my 
eyes  with  a  white  cambric  handker- 
chief;  -it  was  from  thee,  Almira,  I 

received  it,  wet  with  the  crystal  drops 
whicli  had  fallen  for  the  death  of  an 
indulgent  father^ — they  have  never  yet 
been  washed  from  it, — nor  shall  they 
ever  mix  with  the  stream  while  I  pos- 
sess it,  but  I  will  add  a  few  more  to 
them,  as  often  as  all-povverfui  nature 
shall  call  them  from  my  eyes  : — I  had 
just  fin. shed  the  paragraph — when  the 
}>ost-man  brought  me  a  kiterj,  inform- 
ing me,  that  my  brother  Jacob,  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  Easr-Indies,  in 
order  to  get  into  some  other  family, 
had  died,  and  left  me  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

When  I  had  finished  the  letter,  I 
lifted  up  i7)y  white  cambric  liand- 
kercliief,  which  I  liad  laid  on  the 
Sable — 1  lifted  it — and  put  it  into  my 
pocket. 

When  1  read  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  brother, — vviien  I  Jiad  ta- 
ken uj)  my  white  cambric  handker- 
chief, had  I  not  informed  the  reader 
^vhat  I  did  with  it,  he  would  naturally 
have  concluded,  that  I  used  it  either 
to  wipe  a  tributary,  or  at  least  a  fa- 
i-hionable  tear  from  my  check — I  did 
zieither. 

1  here  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  give  a  reason  tor  evny  thing  tiiit 
happens — i  tliink,  however,  that  I 
can  give  tujo  for  this  :  — 

For   there  are    two   circumstances 


nee 


ofR 
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which  render  the  mindless  susceptible 
of  the  natural  feelings  upon  the  death 
of  any  relation — 

Tlie  first  IS,  when  we  hardly  knew, 
or  never  were  intimate  with  the  de- 
ceased :  and  the  second  is,  when  he 
leaves  any  thing  beaind  him  valuable 
enough  to  occupy  the  mind  so  much, 
as  to  divert  the  melancholy  feelings 
which  would  othervvise  arise  on  the 
occaision. 

Now,  both  these  circumstances  con- 
curred in  the  present  case  Jacob  had 
begun  his  peregrination  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  while  I  was  yet 
a  child  :  our  acquaintance  had  hardly 
begun  ;  nor  was  it  carried  on  by  par- 
taking of  mutual  diversions,  or  sha- 
ring in  mutual  hopes  and  fears.  Thus 
he  was  unto  me  as  an  alien,  and  not 
as  a  brother  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
left  me  as  much  as  would  have  made 
many  an  one  rejoice  at  the  death  of  a 
brother  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  as  such. 

I  had  asked  two  or  three  of  my 
neighbours  to  sup  with  me  ;  but  I 
now  wished  I  had  not  done  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense — Tell  me,  na- 
ture !  what  is  it, — for  I  could  never 
yet  discover  it — tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  contracts  the  heart  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  ? 

*  1  am  now  no  more  of  the  family 
of  Pennyless,'  said  1  ; — '  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  live  as  a  gentle- 
man :'--so  I  leaned  my  head  backwards 
on  the  chair,  and  began  to  plan  out  a 
scheme  for  my  future  conduct  in  life. 
After  1  had  turned  it  this  way,  and 
tiiat  way,  and,  in  short,  every  way 
that  I  couid  think  of, — it  would  not  do. 

*  I  will  go  to  bed',  said  I  ;  *  a  com- 
fortable nap  will  refresh  my  mind,  and 
this  wi  1  make  it  do  in  the  morning'.- - 
So  I  laid  me  down,  and  turned  me  to 
this  si  ie,  and  to  that  side,  and  put 
myself  into  this  and  that  postuie, — 
but  I  could  not  get  the  nap  i  wanted  j 
nor  would  the  scheme  go  out  of  n:y 
liead. 

it  was  a  maxim  among  the  stoic 
jihilosoplicrs,  and  adopted  by  many 
}  cople  as  a  dernier  resource, — to  bear 
courageously  up  against  tlie  tide  of 
misfortunes;     v.hile   my    blood    and 
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spirits  ruslied  warmei-  \i\X.b  my  veins, 
llian  lit  tills  present  moment  when  they 
can  hardly  crawl  alon^,  I  was  fond  of 
ihis  method  j  but  1  generally  iound 
it  vvai  spending  my  strength  in  vain.  I 
have  therefore  long  since  adopted  a 
quite  ditilrent  one,  vhi'  h  is, — to  lay 
myself  supinely  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  glide  with  the  current  : 
when  a  rock,  or  precipice  seems  to  tall 
in  my  way,  1  paddie  myself  to  one 
side  of  it  with  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  and 
always  give  myself  as  little  trouble  on 
tte.  occasion  as  possible. 

I  took  this  method  in  the  present 
case,  and  since  the  scheme  would  not 
go  out  of  my  head,  resolved  to  let 
It  continue  there,  as  long  as  it  pleased  : 
so  I  prosecuted  it  all  night,  and,  a- 
bout  nine  o'clock  in  the  moriilng,  had 
fixed  on  a  plan.  I  had  no  sooner  fix- 
ed upon  it  than  I  got  out  of  bed, 
wrote  it  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
with  my  annual  income  upon  one  co- 
lumn, and  my  expence  upon  the  o- 
ther  ; — when,  to  my  great  mortifica- 
tion, I  found  that  the  expense,  as  I 
had  planned  it,  would  be  exactly  seven 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  six-pence 
halfpenny  above  iny  income. 

I  then  ran  over  all  the  ocher  plans 
which  I  had  thought  of  during  th.e 
night  :  there  were  none  of  them  that 
would  answer  : — and  this  could  not 
be  executed  upon  one  single  farthing 
less  than  I  had  estimated  it  at. 

.*Had  I  just  this  seven  pounds 

thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  haif- 
penny,'said  I,  *  it  would  make  me  com- 
pletely happy — ' 

So  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  how  I 
should  obtain  it.  *  1  will  conceal, 'said  T, 
*  my  having  gotten  the  money  for  a 
yesr ;  it  will  then  amount  to  ten  trsousand 
five  hundred  pounds, — which  will  ea- 
sily bring  mattersto  bear.'--On  further 
reflection,  this  would  not  do  ;  I  had 
told  the  story  the  night  before, — and 
it  was  flying  among  all  tlie  neighbours. 

While  i  was  in  this  diieir.ma,  tlie 
maid  came  to  tell  me,  tiiat  old  Peter 
was  at  the  door.  Now  Peter,  on  ac- 
count of  his  name,  vvas  a  weekly  pen- 
sioner, on  whom  1  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to    bestow    a    penny  every 


Saturday  morning  :  Tiie  girl  had  told 
him  of  my  good  fortune — and  he,  no 
doubt,  had  reckoned  something  upon 
it — *  Bid  him  go  about  his  business,* 
said  I,  in  an  angry  tone:  — bi.t  my 
heart  smote  me  as  I  said  it  ;  and  I  re- 
niembered  the  promises  1  had  n)ade 
when  I  received  the  letter.  *  Just 
heaven  ! — is  it  thus,'  said  I,  *  ihaE 
we  sport  with  our  vows  ? — I  will 
go  ibis  moment  and.  give  him  six- 
pence at  least.' 

So  I   put  my  hand  into    my 

pocket,  and  walked  hastily  to  the 
door — *  Peter  !'  said  avarice,  while 
I  was  going  out  at  it,  and  had  gotten 
the  sixpence  ready, — *  you  are  at 
this  moment  short  of  your  reckoning 
seven  pounds  thi  teen  shillings  and. 
sixpence  lialfpenny,  and  yet  you  are 
going,  like  a  fool,  lo  give  away  your 
money' — 

At  this  very  instant,  old  Peter  bow- 
ed to  me,  with  a  most  piteous  counte- 
nance ;  the  look,  me  thought,  seemed 
to  cry  aloud—*  this  is  what  I  did  not 
expect  r  I  stood  in  the  door,  agitated 
between  two  violef.t  passions--.Cha- 
rity  bade  me  reach  out  my  hand,  and 
give  it--avarice  contradicted  it  j — so 
1  wculd  give  it> — and  I  would  not  give 
it  :  Peter  saw  my  distress,  and  mo- 
destly walked  out,  and  shut  the  street- 
door  behind  him. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  I  cur- 
sed him  for  departing  :  1  wasconvin- 
ed  that  I  would  have  given  it  to  him 
if  he  had  staid  ;  and  laid  all  the  b;ame 
upon  his  precipitate  retreat — which 
ought  naturally  to  have  fallen  on  the 
badness  of  my  own  heart. 

I  put  up  tlie  sixpence,  walked  into 
tJie  room  again,  and  sat  down  to  break- 
fast.— Tliere  were  XYiO  things  that  em- 
barrassed me  so  much,  that  1  could 
not  eat ;  the  first  was  the  want  of  the 
seven  pounds  thirteen  sliiUings  and 
sixpence  halfpenny, — and  the  second 
was  the  figure  of  old  Peter,  wliich 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination} 
sitting  shivering  in  his  hovel,  thro* 
every  cranny  of  which  the  b'eak  w  ind 
v.'as  whistling,  and  disturbing  his  hoa- 
ry locks,--while  lie  was  every  now^  and 
then  casting  a  melancholy  look  around 
hi.u,  in  queot  01  something  to  re-kin- 
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die  the  poor  remains  of  a  fire  just  ex- 
]!iring--and,  with  a  dispairing  eye,  ex- 
ploring every  corner  for  a  scanty 
crust,  or  any  thing  to  allay  his  cra- 
virig  appetite. 

Methougjit,  when  he  liad  in  this 
nianner  rummaged  the  whole  hovel, 
and  could  find  nothing  either  to  mid- 
gate  his  cold  or  hunj.,er,  that  he  sat 
down  upon  his  chair,  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  turned  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  gave  a  sigli : — the  sigh,  I 
thought,  was  accompanied  with  a  curse 
upon  me,  for  having  denied  liis  usual 
boon  : — *  what  vviil  become  of  him  ? 
said  I  ; — *  he  must  expire  before  mon- 

*  day' — so  I  took  out  the  fix-pence, 
and  looking  at  it '  may   no  person 

*  ever  suffer  so  much  for  the   want  of 

*  yoii  as  he  just  now  does  ;  nor  ever 

*  feel  so    sharp  a  i^ang  for  possessing 

*  you  as  I  do,'  said  I, — — 

*  Perhaps,  all  that  has  now  passed 

*  before  m.e  may  be  an  illusion,'  said 
I  ;  *  and  he  may,  at  this  instant,  be 

*  begging  at    the  corner  of  a   street, 

*  from    somebody  as  hard-hearted  as 

*  myself 1    will    go     immediately 

*  and  find  him  out :  and  if  I  do  not 

*  find  him,   I  will  find  plenty  of  others 

*  to  bestow  something  upon,    who  may 

*  be  in    as  much  want.' So  I  put 

eleven  shillingsand  nine-pence  into  my 
pocket,  and  went  out,  resolved  to  be- 
stow every  farthing  of  it  in  charity, 
before  I  should  return. 

I  had  gotten  but  a  little  way  from 
my  own  door,  when  I  saw  a  poor  man 
at  a  distance,  standing  in  a  suppliant 
posture :  my  niggard  heart  revolted 
against  all  the  resolutions  1  had  made  : 
*  it  is  he,'  said  I — *and  I  must  give 

*  away  my  money,  altho'  I  have  airea- 

*  dy  seven  pounds  fifteen  shiilingsand 

*  six-pence  half-penny  per  annum   too 

*  little.'  When  I  approached  the 
man,  and  found  it  vv'as  not  him,  my 
heart  rejoiced  within  me  as  I  passed  by. 

In  going  through  several  p^^rts  of 
the  town,  I  met  a  variety  of  objects  of 
charity;  but  I  industriously  kept  from 
looking  at  any  of  them,  lest  pity  should 
overcome  avarice,  and  force  a  passage 
into  my  heart.  While  I  shunned  eve- 
ry other  beggar,  I  would  have  per- 
suaded myself -that  I  wanted  to  meet 


Peter ;  but  it  was  only  a  pretence — 
for  I  got  home  with  eveiy  farthing  of 
the  money  in  my  pocket  which  I  had 
carried  out. 

A  semblance  of  virtue  will  often  sti- 
fle the  monitor  within  us.  I  had  done 
my  duty,  I  thought,  with  respect  to 
Peter  ;  and  if  [  had  not  given  him  the 
money  at  firsf,  nor  found  him  out  now, 
it  was  not  my  fault ;  so  I  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  began  to  consider  how  I 
could  get  the  seven  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  six- pence  half-penny  per 
annum,  that  I  wanted. 

On  Sunday,  at  church,  my  head 
was  full  of  it — it  was  full  of  it  all 
the  week,  till  friday  evening,  when  I 
came  home  and  found  another  letter 
lipon  my  table,  informing  mc,  that  my 
brother's  effects  had  turned  to  much 
better  account  than  was  expected  ;  and 
t  ;at  instead  of /£-«,  I  shouldget  at  least 

tnx)enty   thousand  pounds '  I    will 

double  the  plan  I  had  formed  before,* 
said  I—.  '  and  then  I  shall  appear 
somebody,---but  in  order  to  do  this, 
I  want  fifteen  pounds  seven  shillings 

and  a  penny: if  I  had  just  this,  I 

should  undoubtedly  be  happy.' 

There  are  no  lim/its  to  avarice 

I  now  spent  as  uneasy  a  night,  contri- 
ving how  to  acquire  this  fifteen  pounds 
odd,  as  I  had  done  before  on  acccnint 
of  tlie  ha'fof  it.  I  rose  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  taking 
hold  of  the  right  knee  of  my  bree- 
ches in  order  to  put  them  tn,  all  the 
money  in  the  pocket  of  them  fell  on 
the  floor.  On  gathering  it  up,  and 
counting  it,  I  found  exactly  the  eh  veil 

shillings  and  ninepence *  I  never 

carried  money  so  long  before'  said  I, 
*  without  parting  with  some  of  it' 

O  conscience  ! conscience !  how^- 

ever  v/e  may  attempt  to  stifle  thee, 
thou  art  a  faithful  monitor,  and  wilt 
be  perpetually  endeavouring  ro  rouse 
us  from  the  indulgence  of  our  crimes. 
When  I  saw  the  money  untouched, 
thou  toldest  me  I  had  done  amiss — 
and  I  listened  to  what  thou  toldest  me. 

*  Wh  n  1  had  but  litt  e  to  spar-r,' 
said  I,  'I  always  gave  a  part  of  that 
little;  and  never,  till  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  much,  did  I  carry  a  simi  so 
long  undiminished  in  my  ptcket; 
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but  I  will  now  attone  for  my  fault'. 
While  I  s'tld  this,  I  felt  benevolence 
rushing  warm  into  my  heart.  There  is 
notiiing  better  tiian  to  seize  a  lucky 
moment :  now  Peter  at  this  very  mo- 
m;nt  hit  the  door  with  the  knocker; 
and,  as  it  was  about  the  usual  time  of 
Ills  coming,  tne  sound  of  the  knock- 
er l\it  mv  heart 
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<You'  said  I,  lorking  at  the 

eleven  and  ninepence  in  my  hand — 
*  you  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  my 
crimes ---long  have  you  shut  cut  every 
social  feeling  from  my  heart  j  but  you 
shall  never  have  it  in  your  power  to  do 
so  again.' — So  I  sent  the  old  man  a- 
way  rejoicing. 


><^?».. >••>.. .>...>. 


For  the  Columbian  magazine. 
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'^  Mutate  nomine,  de  te 

Fabula  narratur". 

If  the  cap  fits  you,  take  it. 

Few  evenings  ago,as  I  was  musing 
on  the  parties  so  prevalent  in 
most  governments,  and  comparing 
them  in  my  mind  to  that  extraordina- 
ry production  of  nature,  the  polypus, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
same  propriety  in  the  comparison. 
I  had  often  seen  the  flaming  partizan 
turned  inside  out,  and  yet  remain,  like 
the  polypus,  as  vivacious  and  buvSy  as 
before.  Tracing  the  similitude  fur- 
ther, I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and 
fell  asleep,under  the  impression  of  these 
reflections,  and  found  them  renewed 
and  exemplified  in  a  dream. — 

The  earth  appeared  to  be  generally 
covered  with  waters — a  **  sea  without 

■  shore".  The  transition  to  a  scene  so 
new  and  terrible  excited  some  alarm  ;-- 
but  my  fears  soon  yielded  to  astonish- 
ment at  the  metamorphosis  which  fol- 
lowed. Great  part  of  the  human 
race  were  transformed  into  the  finny 

:    brood,  and  sported  on  the  liquid  eie- 

\  ment  in  a  variety  of  gambols,  accor- 
ding to  their  instinctive  propensities. 
Strange  as  this  revolution  appeared,  it 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  affect  those 
wl.o  escaped  the  metamorphosis, — 
and  who,  on  the  contrary,  pursued 
tiieir  various  avocations  and  amuse- 
ments, as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
now  felt  endued  with   the  power  of 

J  traversing  with  my  eye  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  deep  ;  and  gave  a  scope 
to  my  inclination,  prompted  by  curio- 
sity and  a  tliirst  after  knowledge,  to 


Horace. 

Anon  : 

explore  the  various  classes  of  these 
new  supporters  of  the  Chinese  doctrine 
of  transformation. 

As  I  could  not  discover  either  the 
sea-snake  or  the  kraaken,  the  whale 
appeared  to  be  the  largest  inhabitant 
of  the  waters  :  He  moved  along  in  all  ' 
the  majesty  of  strength.  I  considered 
him  as  the  ruler  of  the  ocean  j  and 
Vv'as  contemplating  the  advantages  he 
seemed  to  possess,  in  his  relative  stati- 
on, over  those  of  the  great  among  the 
human  race — who  are  often  constrain- 
ed to  tread  a  path  of  thorns,  prepared 
for  them  by  individuals  far  beneath 
them  in  rank — I  conceived,  in  short, 
that  this  mighty  monster  of  the  deep 
reigned  absolute  and  uncontrouled  j — 
but  was  soon  undeceived,  and  forced  to 
confers,  that  i:!is  power  was  as  vulne- 
rable as  that  of  many  among  ourselves. 
I  could  perceive,  on  a  nicer  vievv-,  that 
this  seeming  lord  of  the  ocean  had  ma- 
ny uneasy  moments  to  render  his  sta- 
tion less  enviable,  and  weaken  its  con- 
trast to  that  of  man.  His  great  bulk, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  a 
blessing  that  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  watry  creation,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  enemies,  nov/  only  served  as  , 
a  more  conspicuous  mark  tor  them  to 
aim  at ;  and,  by  its  unwieldiness,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  defence. 
The  thresher,  a  diminutive  fi.h,  com- 
pared to  the  whale,  v>-as  among  tne 
most  active  and  inveterate  of  his  foes : 
this     ancient   enemy  of    thj    bulky 
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whalC)  fcr  such  lie  appeared  to  be,  is 
armed  with  two  members,  which  he 
exercises  hke  flails  upon  the  objects  of 
resentment.  Whenever  the  whale 
arose  towards  the  top  of  th.e  water,  the 
thresher  would  pursue  and  unmerci- 
fully belabour  him  with  those  wea- 
pons— while  he  dextrously  avoided  the 
blowsof  this  huge,  but  unwieldy  an- 
tagonist--tijl  the  latter  was  fain  to  re- 
treat and  descend.  No  sooner  had 
tlie  Vvha'e  sought  for  refuge  below 
from  one  enemy,  than  he  met  wirh  a- 
nofher  in  the  sword-fish,  who,  equa'- 
ly  daring  and  vigilant  with  the  former, 
W'ould  often  amuse  himself  by  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  the  belly  of  the  per- 
secuted fish.--- 

1  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  this  wanton  propensity  in 
these  two  smaller  fishes  to  torment,and 
destroy,  if  possible,  the  great  one  — 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  finny 
tribe--had  not  the  sudden  recollection 
of'certain  characters  among  ourselves 
furbished  me  uith  a  solution  to 
the  oifficuity.     I    remembered  there 

were     such    men    as     scribblers 

e  er  active  and  daring  in  disturbing 
the  repose  of  those  who  liave  attained 
literary  pre  eaiinence---or  risen  to 
high  political  stations.  I  said  to  my- 
self—-'little  folks,  like  the  thresher 
'  and    sword-fish,    cannot  b"ar   with 

*  any   greater  than   themselves — On 

*  the  other  hand,'  said  I,  *  great  praise 

*  is  sometimes  given  where  it  is  not 

*  due — and  important   offices  are  of- 

*  ten  filled  by  pitiful  characters — 
'  Hence  he  who    seeks   an    elevation 

*  unfitting  his  pretensions,  must  ex- 

*  pect  to  be  baited  when  up,  and  de- 
'  spised  when    down.       Let  us  pro- 

*  fit,'  continued  I,  *  by  the  lesson  before 

*  us — neither    tlie    greatness    of   the 

*  uiiale — the  upper  station  he  took  in 

*  the  ocean — nor  his  retreat  into  the 

*  low   and   retired  parts    of  it  could 

*  shield    him  from  the  merciless  b'ows 

*  of  one   enemy,     or  the   murderous 

*  stabs     of  the    other — a    convincing 

*  proof   this   that    greatness     is    not 

*  the  handmaid   of  happiness,  nor  pro- 

*  d active   of  that  seciuity  and   repose 

*  so  fondly  painted  in  the    minds  of 

*  aspiring  men  1'— 


This  tcene  of  cnriuty  roused  rny 
compassion— -and,  as  my  power  ex- 
tended ro  farther  than  observation,  I 
turned  from  it; --but  the  next  object 
whi^h  drew  my  attention  proved  no  . 
less  disagreeable.  Various  kinds  of 
the  cruel  and  voracious  shark  appear- 
ed in  shoals  :  some  were  engaged  in 
snapping  up  the  stnall  fry;  while  o- 
thers,  intent  only  on  man  himself, 
v/cre  tinging  their  tracks  with  human 
gore:  Ihey  were  relentless  and  insa^ 
tiable,  '  These,'  said  I  to  myself, '  m.ust 

*  have  been  moulded  out  of  swindlers. 

*  contractors,  usurers    and    pettifog- 

*  gers---but,  above  all,  many  of  them 

*  must  have  followed,  in  their  former 

*  state,  the  profession  ot  plundering  itnd 

*  butchering  the  hum.an  species,  for  the 

*  obtaiuingoffalseglory,  and  the  lucre 

*  of  gain.' 

A  shoal  of  porpoises  now  claimed 
my  notice  :  the  r  plump  and  sleek  car- 
ca-^es  shewed  they  had  been  used  to 
fare  deliciously.  They  passed  with 
seeming  contempt  many  of  the  finny 
tribes,  as  if  beneath  their  notice ;  but 
I  observed  that  whenever  a  peculiar 
sort  happened  to  pop  in  view,  they 
instantly  united  in  his  destruction, 
and  devoured  him  with  the  voracious- 
ness of  a  glU'ton.--Thi^  dainty  group 
had  und(nibtedly  been  fuli-ied  alder- 
men in  their  tiwie. 

Next  came  a  shoal  of  flying  fish, 
fluttering  and  dipping  as  they  alter- 
nately cleft  the  t^vo  elements.  The 
aerial  frolics  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  the  pains  they  took  to  dis- 
play their  pretty  shapes,  convinced 
me,  this  frolicksome  tribe  belonged 
to  the  order  of  beaux--while  the  paint- 
ed dolphins,  who  hung  upon  the  rear, 
were  as  so  many  modern  belles  upon 
the  watch  to  pickup  stragglers. 

The  eschinus,  or  Sea-hedge-hog, 
was  the  next  species  I'  examined,  1 
perceived  them  scattered  in  numbers 
amons;  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  sharp  spines  which  co- 
vered this  species  rendered  them  dis- 
agreeable to  others,  and  unsociable  a- 
mong  tliemselves.  I  found  they  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Gnimhleton'iavSi 
and  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Croakers ,{'[Q':i\  a  right  they 
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assumed  of  pestering  their  neighbours 
and  plaguing  themselves. 

The  thornback,  perch,  and  some 
others,  carried  ample  testimonials 
that  the  impertinent  shafts  of  the  nu- 
merous band  of  wo-jld-be-wits,  had 
nunv  advocates  among  the  finny  race. 

The  active  freaksof  a  group  ot  stur- 
geons now  atlbrded  me  peculiar  aninse- 
ment  ;  and  had  they  been  less  nume- 
rous, I  might  have  taken  them  for  tiie 
whole  tribe  of  morris  dancers.  I  had 
seen,  hoxvever,  the  pleasures  of  a  rural 
wake,  and  the  pastimes  of  leap-frog, 
hop  step-and -jump  •  c.  the  recollec- 
tioii  of  which  led  me  to  class  these 
lively  blades  among  the  votaries  of 
those  diversioijs. 

While  I  wag  smiling  at  this  sight,  a 
strange  fish,  wlv.ch  I  took  to  be  a  non- 
descript, caught  my  eye  as  it  glided 
aloiig  --t!ie  seeming  novelty  arretted 
my  attention.  It  had  two  large  haun- 
ches som.cwhat  like  those  of  a  camel 
or  dromedary,  though  difi-erently  si- 
tuate, the  one  being  near  the  head,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach;  the  o- 
ther  upon  the  back,  towards  the  t;il. 
Ransacking  my  invention  for  a  name, 
to  give  to  an  appearance  so  new  and 
singular,  tiiC  dromedary-fish  seemed 
to  be  the  most  suitable  appellation,  of 
all  otners  I  cou'd  devise.  I  had  just 
made  up  my  mind  upon  it,  when,  lo ! 
the  parts  I  Ivad  regarded  as  a  distinct- 
ive variation  of  nature,  now  convinced 
me,  by  a  turn  of  the  fish,  that  they 
were  mere  deformities,  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident, or  the  misfortune  of  birth. — 


A  clear  inspection  determined  this 
monster  to  be  simply  a  cat-fish,  with 
twu  unhappy  protuberances,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  modern  Venus,  com- 
monly called  the  gorge  and  the  bi- 
shop  -I  felt  a  sufl\ision  overspread 

my  cheeks  at  the  parra'lel  which  ima- 
gination compelled  me  to  draw. 

At  this  instant,  my  sleeping  fancy 
was  diverted  from  these  disgusting 
scenes,  to  the  shady  brooks  and  pur- 
ling streams  of  a  romantic   solitude. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
commanded  iny  attention,  and  pre-en- 
gaged my  approbation  in  favour  of  its 
watry  inhabitants — with  whom  I  now- 
felt  -anxious  to  be  acquainted.  My 
curiosity  was  soon  gratifted---Here 
troops  of  spotted  trout  were  ranging 
through  the  silver  stream,  in  eager 
pursuit  of  a  poor  de''enceless  fly--tii'^ 
insect  of  a  day  ;  while  others,  more 
splendidly  variegated,  were  foolislily 
engaged  in  catching  at  the  bubbles  and 
froth,  which  floated  on  the  surfiice,  as 
ii  it  were  food  of  exquisite  flavour, 
I  perceived  these  had  been  the  gav, 
the  trifling,  and  the  thou-^htless  in 
life---\vhile  the  former  readi'y  point- 
ed to  my  mind  the  character'  of  a 
full-blooded  fox-himter.  The  frolics 
ot  the;e  gentry  were  but  of  short 
duration--for  scarcely  had  my  eve  sur- 
veyed this  double  group  of  figures, 
when  out  darted  a  formidable  pike 
who  had  been  lurking  in  aiubuscade 
below  them,  and  devoured  the  whole! 
My  pity  was  roused — I  startled! — and 
awoke  in  a  fright. 


S  I  R, 


To  tlte  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 


The  following  piece  in  the  oriental  manner,  lately  written  by  a  fiiend  wliiie^n 
one  ot  the  e>^stcrn  states,  appeared  afterwards  in  a  public  paper  there :  but  as  it 
iias  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  printed  in  any  other,  I  venture  to  recommend 
it  for  a  place  in  your  entertaining  miscellany. 

Your  constant  reader, 

A      R 
Thb  visions  of  aleph.     By  Doctor  T. 
Inscribed  to  the  celebrated  c ss  DE  B H-RN--S. 

WHY,  said  the  son  of  Aleph,  dotf 
my  father  so  often  re'irc  to  the 
silent  shade?  or  why  do  I  find  him 
inusing  on  the  murmuring  voice  of  the 
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stream?  Often  have  I  seen  his  eyes 
dw  ell  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  often  have 
I  heard  him  sigh,  as  the  black  clouds 
were  truveliing  into  night.     Tell  me. 
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■whence  are  thy  sighs — tell  me  the  wish 
of  thy  looks.  Thy  smiles  are  placid— 
and  where  is  there  a  seat  for  sorrow  in 
the  soul  of  Aleph  ? 

His  eyes  turned  for  a  moment  upon 
his  son — then  fixed  on  heaven  :  hislips 
'  quivered — his  frame  lliook — a  tear  fell 
upon  his  cheek,  and  in  silence  he  clasp- 
ed to  his  bosom  the  son  of  his  youth. 

The  young  roe  bounded  on  the  green; 
the  lofty  pines  waved  gently  their  bran- 
ches; the  face  of  nature  wore  a  smile, 
and  fresh  beams  of  ihe  snn  darted  from 
a  cloud. — 

The  soul  of  Aleph  is  full,  and  the 
soul  of  his  son  heaves  in  dread. 

Guardian  of  my  youtii !  am  not  I 
the  friend  of  my  father  ?  why  wilt  thou 
ijide  thine  heart  ?  speak,  Aleph !  speak, 
my  father!  for  mine  fnall  drink  thy 
words. 

Heaven !  thine  eye  is  open — the  heart 
of  Aleph  is  naked. 

My  son !  the  tear  that  glistens  in 
the  eye  of  thy  father  is  not  tiie  tear  of 
sorrow.  In  his  splendor  thou  hast  seen 
tlie  golden  sun — in  iier  glory  thou  hast 
viewed  tiie  silver  moon — in  their  full 
lustre  thou  hast  beheld  the  sparkling 
stars.  The  sun  in  all  his  majefty,  the 
moon  in  all  her  glory,  and  the  (lars  in 
their  full  lustre,  are  creatures  bur  as 
Aleph,  the  wife,  and  the  children  of 
Aleph; — nay  higher  in  glory  has  he 
been  than  the  sun  himself! 

Bthold  the  mother  of  delight  ad- 
vancing, and  with  her  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  my  love  !  Welcome,  sweet 
partner  of  my  heart !  welcome  beaute- 
ous offspring  of  love!  you  come  as  A- 
leph  prepares  to  break  the  seal  of  his 
bosom 

Recline  beneath  that  fliade  of  flow- 
ering vines,  upon  the  turf  which  is 
scented  by  the  breath  of  the  lilly.  You 
have  observed  lately  that  Aleph  once 
took  more  pleasure  in  his  flocks  than 
now — that  his  meads  give  him  not  the 
same  delight  as  before.  True — the 
pleasure  of  Aleph  io  not  here,  for  he 
lias  been  permitted  to  taste  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  When  he  rested 
upon  thy  bosom,  beauteous  daughter 
of  earth  I  a  fire  kindled  in  his  heart, 
and  his  soul  burned  with  voluptuous 
sensaticns  :  he  looked  with  astonish- 


ment on  all  thy  charms,  and  wonder- 
ed  it' happiness  could  exceed  his  :  the 
earth  itself  was  gay,  and  every  thing 
sported  in  joy.  Aleph  looked  around, 
and  for  the  bounties  of  heaven  my 
heart  flowed  with  gratitude.  Man  is 
happy,  and  the  eyes  of  woman  swim 
in  pleasure  I  A?  the  star  of  morning 
vanished,  and  the  curtains  of  night 
withdrew  ;  as  the  full -orbed  sun  arose 
in  m  jesty,  and  threw  upon  the  earth 
his  fifvt  beams  in  the  morning,  I  be- 
held with  transport  thy  beauty  awak- 
ing in  the  blu,'es  of  love.  Thou 
knowest  h?w  thy  charms  absorbed 
the  mind  of  Aleph.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  then  edged  with  gold, 
and  their  soft  shades  str.-  tched  alon^ 
the  valley  :  the  lea-  of  each  spray  hung 
wath  pearls  of  dew  ;  the  birds  of  every 
tree  raised  the  voice  o*^  praise  ;  the 
cooing  turtle  bili'd  with  its  mate  : 
life,  love  and  joy  were  diifascd  ;  and 
every  grove  sung  the  s  ng  oi  dtlight. 
As  we  walked  on  die  borders  of  the 
mL-ad,  the  flowers  sprang  to  kiss  thy 
feet,  and  the  br;  -ze  c.-me  to  catch 
thy  fragrant  breath.  We  bowed  down 
with  nature  to  adore  its  God  ;  but  as 
Aleph  in  silence  poured  forth  his  soul, 
he  sunk  in  the  arms  of  his  lo  -e  :  in  a 
moment  I  was  tran  .ported  to  the  rock 
that  overlooks  the  valley  ofElon  :  the 
angel  of  peace  appeared  ;  he  struck 
the  rock,  and  Aleph  the  son  of  the 
east,  the  father  of  man,  bowed  to  the 
ground.  *  Peace  to  man,'  raid  the  an- 
gel  and   the  palm  which  he  held 

wave:l  over  the  valley  ---'•  peace  to 
woman  who  bows  with  him  ;  her 
happiness  be  as  complete;  for  of  him 
she  partaketh  !  Aleph  !  thou  hast 
drank  of  the  fountain  of  all  human 
bliss--  now  shalt  thou  taste  of  the  ' 
cup  of  heavenly  happinefs,  and  thy 
soul  hereafter  rejoice  in  the  shade  of 
the  wings  of  peace.  Again  he  struck 
the  rock,  and  disappeared. — 

Tha  earth  was  enlightened  wi-^h  a 
hundred  suns,  which  were  reflected 
by  the  calm  lake  of  Elon  :  their  rays 
sunk  into  a  pale  blue,  and  upon  a  throne 

of   stars  sat  the  Son  of  Heaven 

in  Ills  right  hand  he  held  the  power 
of  light  j  in  hisleft  the  power  of  dark- 
ness ! 
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Theclond  in  his  right  hand  open- 
ed, and  my  eyes  were  darkened  by  a 
flame  of  glory  ;  the  trumpet  blew^, 
and  the  piercing  voice  of  the  sprit  of 
light  called  my  soul  to  aw^ke  to  a 
new  existence.  In  a  moment  I  be- 
held the  sun  obscur'd  in  dimness, and 
sunk  beneath  me — the  earth  but  as  a 
pyint  wandering  in  the  he;ivens  !  I 
breathed  the  odourof  a  thousand  per- 
fumes :  m)  soul  was  filled  with  the 
soft  melody  of  spiritual  hymns  :  my- 
riads of  angels  saluted  me  with  the 
smiles  of  transport,  and  I  was  bathed 
in  the  tears  of  rapture  :  the  soft  dews 
of  heaven  moistened  my  heart,  and 
diffvfsed  through  it  the  sweets  of  de- 
licious Jove.  I  beheld  again  the  an- 
gel of  peace,  and  under  his  wings  my 
soul  advanced  in  delight  to  the  throne 
ci  the  MoJlHigh.  Millions  of  angels 
and  archangels  filled  the  heavens  with 
one-voice,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy ! 
A  cloud  of  incense  aiose  before  the 
throne  of  immaculate  purity  and  love  ! 
The  trumpet  again  blew,  and  the  h?.l- 
lelujahs  of  every  sAnctified  spirit  was 
suspended  in  awful,  holy,  solemn,  in- 
conceivable silence  !  a  silence  in  which 
Aleph  breathed  in  the  ravishment  of 
unspeakable  bliss ! 

He  stopt---a  sigh  escaped  from  each 
bosom,  and  nothing  else  was  heard 
but  the  gliding  stream,  which  trick- 
led as  the  waving  grass  dipped  in  its 
suiface. 

Ah  !— why  again   did  I  visit 

the  earth!— -but  it  was  the  will  of 
heaven. 

\A  hen  I  w^s  happy  beyond  expre- 
ssion, thou  knewest  not  that  Aleph 
hiid  a  thought. — I  was  roused  as  thy 
?rm  kindly  lifted  my  head  :  I  beheld 
thee  in  smiles,  and  nature  displayed 
t;.e  varied  beauties  of  E!on,  yet  to 
me  how  dull  !--  For  a  time  I  even 
looked  on  thee,  my  f  lir-one,  as  though 
thou  wert  a  stranger---!  thought  it 
hard,  for  thy  tenderness  deserv'd  no 
cool  return,  and  press'd  thee  to  my 
bosom. — Thy  breath  was  a  balm,  and 
the  moisture  of  thy  lip  as  th;  dew  of 
the  blushing  rose.  -  -  As  I  took  thy  hand , 
the  gentle  heaving  of  thy  bosom  was 
tor  me  : — when  I  gazed  upon  thy 
beauty,  thy  vivid  eyes  melted  in  love 


---the  sweet  notes  of  harmony  that 
used  to  flow  from  thy  tongue  were 
now  become  the  mild  breathings  of 
affection  :---!  sunk  in  soft  ciejirium  ; 
---I  lived  but  in  thee,  and  thou 
breathedst  life  into  Alepji.  How  weak 
is  the  mind  of  man  !  My  soul  was 
again  lost  in  the  extacy  of  passion.  , 
I  was  enraptured  in  love  !  and,  for- 
getting heaven,  entranced  in  phasure. 

The  dark  clifts  of  El.;n  re-:ippear- 
ed, — but  the  angel  of  peace  was  not 
there! --The  last  ray  cf  the  sun  was 
dead  :  the  night-blastwhistled  throuo^h 
the  trees,  and  the  roaring  of  the  lien 
echoed  in  the  rocks  :  the  caverns  of  the 
deep  sounded,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  shook  :  the  thunder  r,  ll'd. 
in  the  clouds  ;  they  darkened  and  burst ! 
I  beheld  again  the  Son  of  Heaven  !  but 
with  fear  1  beheld  him. 

The  cloud  in  his  left  hand  opened, 
and  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voic- 
es :  I  startled,  and  with  shreaks  of  hor- 
rcr,  plunged  into  darkness  !--Pale 
wanderer  what  art  thou  ?— Who  is 
Aleph  that  dwells  in  the  borders  of 
Elon  ?  WIio  is  he  that  would  give  his 
soul  to  woman  r--The  black  shadows 
of  sin  hover'd  around  me,  and  even 
the  grass  rose  up  in  judgment  :---the 
eye  of  my  soul  stared,  and  the  gulph 
of  guilt  was  big.  Which  Vv'ay  shall 
Aleph  turn,  for  the  howl  of  despair 
fills  his  mind  ?  Which  way  shall  he 
look,  for  a  phantom  is  still  tliere  whose 
red  eye  roi  s  upon  him  !  Tiiousands 
of  ages  are  placed  before  him  but  as 
a  m  ment — nay,  less  than  a  moment  - 
Impenetrable  darkness  is  on  ali  sidc"^, 
and  where  shall  he  tread,  for  in  each 
step  is  a  ten -fold  horror  ! 

The  thunders  again  roared — but  be- 
fore the  affrighied  soul  of  Aleph  arri- 
ved at  the  gulph  of  grief  unuiterablc, 
and  tlie  shade  yf  eternal  misery,  I 
awoke  ! 

How  happy  was  this  return  !  How- 
my  soul  leapt  with  joy  that  I  v.'as  yet 
suffered  to  breathe,  and  t~>  ofter  again 
in  gladness  the  .full  gratitude  of  my 
heart  !  Father  of  ra  :rcies  !  w.':at  indeed 
is  Aleph  ?  and  how  worthy  virt  thou 
of  his  continual  adoration  [--Praise  in- 
cessant be  thine  !-  Honour  and  power, 
and  glory  and  majesty  be   for    ever 
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hine  '.--Let  Alephand  his  whole  family 
sing  and  rejoice  in  thee,  for  thy  mer- 
cy in  these  visions. ---Tliey  all  bowed  ; 
they  all  wept  and  embraced--- Where 
are  the  beauties  of  life  ?  Where  are 
the  glories  of  the  world  ?--They  con- 
.t'nue  but  a  moment,  and  the  door  of 
eternity  opens.— -It  opens---you  enter 
---it  shuts  I 

Aleph  grew  pale.--I  must,  said  he 
looking    affectionately     at     each, ---I 
must  obey  the  summons.    We  shall 
meet  again  hereafter  :  we  shall  meet 
again  in  the  abodes  cf  peace,  and  ne- 


ver separrtte  :--but  now- --ah  !  now, 
I  must  bid  you  farewel  !  Remember 
the  visions ')f  Aleph  !-  -Hearken  only 
to  tht;  voice  of  viitue,  and  with  Aleph 
be  happy  ! 

There  is  a  call  which  we  must  all 
obey---I  have    heard  it ---Farewel  ! 

His  s"ords  ceased  ! — erch  groaned, 
but  none  could  speak  !  His  eyes  wan- 
dered for  the  last  time  upon  surronnd- 
ing  nature-- -he  sighed  1 — they  fixed 
upon  his  wife  and  childrenr--but  all 
appeared  dim---He  sunk  down '.--they 
raised  him  up- --but  Aieph  was  dead  ! 
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An   Account  of  the  Manners  of 

p     E   N   N   s   Y 

THE  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  to 
m.Kh  indebted  for  her  prospe- 
jity  and  reputation,  to  the  German 
part  of  her  citizens,  that  a  short  ac- 
count of  their  mannc  s  maY,perhap?, 
be  useful  and  j^greeable  to  their  fel- 
low ritizens  in  every  part  ot  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  aged  Germans,  and  the  ances- 
tors of  t^.ose  who  are  young, migrated 
chiefly  fiom  the  Palatinate  j  from  Al- 
sace, Swabia,  Saxunv,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  natives  of  every  principality 
'Awd  dukedom,  in  Germ  ny,  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
They  brought  but  iittle  property  with 
them,  A  few  pieces  of  g  ;!;i  or  ■  ilver 
coin,  a  chest  filled  with  clothes,  a  bi- 
ble, and  a  prayer  or  an  hymn  book, 
constituted  the  whole  stock  of  most 
of  them.  Many  of  them  bound  them- 
selves, or  oi.e  or  more  of  their  chii- 
firen,  to  n\aster?,  affer  their  arrival, 
for  four,  five,  or  seven  year?,  in  order 
to  pay  for  their  passages  acoss  the 
ocean.  A  clergyman  always  accom- 
panied them  when  they  came  in  large 
bo'-'^'ies. 

The  principal  p;^rt  of  them  w^re 
farmers  ;  but  there  were  many  me- 
chanics, who  broi.i9;ht  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are 
necessary  and  useful  in  all  countries. 
These  mechanics  were  chiefly  v/eav- 
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crs,  taylors,  tanner?,  shoe-makers» 
comb-makers,  smiths  of  all  kir.ds, 
butchers,bdkera,paper- maker?,  watch 
maker-,  and  sugar- bakerr.  I  shall 
begin  this  account  of  the  German  in-, 
habitants  ot  Pennsylvania,  by  describ- 
ing the  manners  ofthf  German  farmers. 

1  his  body  of  citizens  are  not  only 
industrious  and  frugal,  b-jt  skilful  cul-- 
tivarors  of  the  earth.  I  shall  t  nume- 
rate a  few  particulars,  in  which  they 
differ  from  most  of  the  other  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

ist.  In  settling  a  tract  of  land,  they 
always  provide  large  and  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  their  horses  and  cat- 
tle, before  thfv  ?»y  out  muc!;  m.oney 
in  building  a  hi,use  fjr  themselves. 
The  barn  and  the  stables  are  generally 
nndc'  one  roof,  and  contrived  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  feed 
their  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  remove 
their  dung,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  The  first  dwelling-house 
up.n  this  fi'.rm  is  small,  and  built  of 
logs.  It  generally  lasts  th'-  lifetime  of 
the  first  settler  cf  a  tract  of  land  ;  and 
hence  they  have  a  saying,  that  **  a  son 
stiould  always  begin;, is  improveiricnts 
wliere  his  father  left  off," — th  '.t  is,  by 
building  a  large  and  conver.ient  stone 
house. 

2d.  They  always  preftr  good  land, 
or  that  land  on  \\h:ch  tlure  is  aiarg:^ 
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quantity  of  meadow  ground.  From 
an  attention  to  the  cnltivatlon  of  grass, 
they  often  double  the  valv.e  of  an  old 
'  farm  in  a  few  years,  and  grow  rich  on 
farms,  on  which  their  predecessors  of 
whom  they  purchased  them,  have  near- 
ly starved.  They  prefer  purchasing 
farms  with  some  improvements,  to  set- 
tling on  a  new  tract  of  land. 

3d.  In  clearing  new  land,  tiiey  do 
not  girdle  the  trees  simply,  and  leave 
them  to  perish  in  the  gr  und,  as  is  the 
custom  of  their  English  or  Irish  neigli- 
boiirs  ;  but  they  generally  cut  them 
down  and  burn  them.  In  destroying 
under-v/ood  and  bushes,  they  generally 
grub  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  by  wiiich 
means  a  field  is  as  fit  for  cultivation  the 
second  year  after  it  is  cleared,  as  it  is 
in  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  of  clearing,  con- 
sist in  the  im.mediate  product  of  the 
,  field,  and  in  the  greater  facility  with 
which  it  is  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
reaped.  The  expense  of  repairing  a 
plough,  which  is  often  broken  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year  by  small  stumps 
concealed  in  the  ground,  is  often  great- 
er than  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
grubbing  the  same  field  completely, 
in  clearing  it. 

4th.  They  feed  their  horses  and 
cows,  of  which  they  keep  only  a  small 
number,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
former  perform  twice  the  labour  ct 
those  horses,  and  the  latter  yield  twice 
the  quantity  cf  milk  of  those  cows, 
that  are  less  plentifully  fed.  Tliere  is 
great  economy  in  this  practice,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  so  much  of  the 
labour  of  a  farnier  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port his  domestic  animals.  A  German 
horse  is  known  in  every  part  of  the 
■  state:  indeed  he  seems  to  "  feel  \<  ith 
his  lord,  the  pleasure  and  the  pride"  of 
his  extraordinary  size  or  fat. 

5th.  The  fences  o-  a  German  farm 
are  generally  high,  and  well  built ;  so 
that  his  fie;d3  seldom  sufter  from  the 
inroads  ot  his  own,  or  his  neighbours, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep. 

6th.  The  German  farmers  are  great 
economists  of  their  =xoood.  Hence  they 
burn  it  o;)ly  in  stoves,  in  which  thty 
consume  but  a  4th.  cr5th.  part  of  what 
is  comnQonly  burnt  in  ordinary  open 


fire  places:  Besides,  their  horses  are 
saved ,  by  means  of  this  economy,  from 
that  immense  labour,  in  haulin:  wood 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  ^^hich  fre- 
quertly  unfiisthe  horses  .^f  their  neigh- 
bours for  the  toi  soi  the  ensuing  spring. 
Their  houses  are, moreover,rendered  so 
comfortable,  at  all  times,  by  laroe  close 
stoves,  trat  twice  the  business  is  done 
by  every  branch  of  the  family,  in  knit- 
ting, spinning,  and  mending  farming 
utensils,  that  is  done  in  hv;uses  where 
every  member  of  the  family  crouds 
nearto  a  common  fir.  place,  or  shivers 
at  a  distance  from  it, — wirh  hands  and 
fingers  that  move ,by  reason  cf  the  cold, 
with  only  h  If  their  usual  quickness. 

They  discover  economy  in  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  of  their  wood  in 
several  other  ways.  They  sometimes 
defend  it,  by  high  fences,  from  their 
cattle  ;  by  which  means  the  young  forest 
trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  t/'  replace 
those  that  are  cut  down  for  the  neces- 
sary use  of  the  farm.  But  where  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  they  sur- 
round the  stump  of  that  tree  which  is 
most  useful  for  fences,  viz.  the  ches* 
nut,  with  a  sm.all  triangular  fence. 
From  this  stump  a  number  of  suckers 
shoot  out  in  a  few  years,  two  cr  three  of 
which,  in  the  courfeof  five  and  twen-^ 
ly  years,  grow  into  trees  of  the  same 
size  as  the  tree  from  whose  roots  they 
derived  their  o^^igin. 

7th.  They  keep  the  r  horses  and 
cattle  as  warm  as  possible  in  winter, 
by  which  means  they  save  a  great  deal 
of  their  hay  and  grain  ;  for  those  ani- 
mals, when  cold,  eat  much  more  than 
when  they  are  in  a  more  comfortable 
fi'.  nation. 

Sth.  The  German  farmers  live  fru- 
gally in  their  families,  with  respect  to 
diet,  furniture  and  apparel.  They  sell 
their  most  proritable  grain,  which  is 
wheat ;  and  eat  that  wliich  is  less  pro- 
fitable, but  more  nourifhing,  that  is 
rye  or  Indisn  corn.  The  profit  to  a 
farmer,  from  thisfingle  article  of  eco- 
nomy, is  equal,  in  the  course  cf  a  life 
time,  to  the  price  of  a  farm  for  one  of 
his  children.  They  eat  sparingly  of 
Ao/Zc'ry  animal  food,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetables,  particularly  wirh 
callad,  turners,  onions,  and  cabbage, 
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t]ie  last  of  which  they  inake  into  sour 
crout.  They  likewise  use  a  large  quantity 
ofmilk  and  cheese  in  their  diet.  Perhaps 
the  Germans  do  not  proportion  the 
quantity  of  their  animal  fooH,  to  the 
degrees  of  their  labour  ;  Lence  it  has 
been  thougln,  by  some  people,  that  they 
decline  in  strength  sooner  than  their  En- 
glish or  Irish  neighbours.  Very  fev/  of 
them  ever  use  distilled  spirits  in  their 
families  :  their  common  drinks  are  cy- 
der, beer,  wine,  and  fimple  water.  The 
furniture  of  their  house  is  plain  and 
useful.  They  cover  themselves  in  win- 
ter with  light  feather  beds  instead  of 
blankets  :  in  this  contrivance  there  is 
both  convenience  and  economy,  for 
the  beds  are  warmer  than  blankets,  and 
they  are  made  by  themselves.  The 
apparel  of  the  German  farmers  is  usu- 
ally homespun.  When  they  use  Euro- 
pean articles  of  dress,  they  prefer  those 
which  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  of 
the  highest  price.  They  are  afraid  of 
debt,  and  seldom  purchase  any  thing 
without  paying  cash  for  it. 

9th.  TheGerman  farmers  have  brge 
or  profitable  gardens  near  their  houses. 
These  contairr4ittle  else  but  useful  ve- 
getables. Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to 
the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of 
her  knowledge  in  horticulture.  There 
was  a  time  when  turneps  and  cabbage 
were  !he  principal  vegetables  that  were 
used  in  diet  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  will  not  surprize  those 
persons,  who  knew  that  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  left  Eng- 
land while  horticulture  was  in  its  iii- 
fancy  in  that  country.  It  was  not  'till 
the  reign  of  William  III.  that  this 
useful  and  agreeable  art  was  cultivated 
by  the  English  nati(;n.  Since  the  set- 
tlement of  a  number  of  German  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  tables  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  have  been  covered  with  a  va- 
jiety  of  vegetables,  in  every  season  of 
the  year  ;  and  to  the  use  of  these  ve- 
getables, in  diet,  may  be  ascribed  the 
general  exemption  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  from  diseases  o&tJIfe  skin. 

10th.  The  Germans  seldonn)/.'r  men 
to  work  upon  their  farms.  The  fee- 
bleness of  that  authority  which  masters 
possess  over  hired  servants,  is  such  that 


their  wages  are  very  seldom  procured 
from  their  labour,  except  in  harvest^ 
when  they  work  in  the  presence  of 
ti^eir  masters.  Tiie  w  ives  and  daugh*- 
ters  of  the  German  farmers  frequently 
forsake,  for  a  wliile,  their  dairy  and 
spi/ining-wheel,and  join  their  husbands 
and  brothers  in  the  labour  of  cutting 
down,  collecting  and  bringing  hpme 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  and  orcliards. 
The  work  of  the  gardens  is  generally 
done  by  the  wom.en  of  the  family. 

nth.  A  large  and  strong  waggon, 
covered  with  linen  cloth,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  German  farm. 
In  tliis  waggon,  draw  n  by  four  or  five 
large  horses  ot  a  peculiar  breed,  they 
convey  to  market  over  the  roughest 
roads,  between  2  or  3  tJiousand  pounds 
weight  of  the  produce  of  tlieir  farms.  In 
the  months  of  September  and  October, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  the  Lan- 
caster and  Reading  roads,  to  meet  in 
one  day  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  of 
these  waggons,  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, most  of  which  belong  to  Ger- 
man farmers. 

12th.  The  favourable  influence  of 
agriculture,  as  conducted  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  extending  human  happiness, 
is  manifested  by  the  jov  tliey  express 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No  dread 
of  poverty,  nor  distrust  of  providence 
from  an  encreasing  family,  depress  the 
spirits  of  thtse  industrious  and  frugal 
people.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  they 
exult  in  the  gift  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
waggoner  ;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  they  rejoice  in  the  addition 
of  another  spinster,  or  milk-maid,  to 
their  family.  Happy  slate  of  human 
society  !  wliat  blessings  can  civilization 
confer,  that  can  atone  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  patriarchal  plea- 
sure of  raising  up  a  numerous  and 
healthy  family  of  children,  to  labour 
for  their  parents,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  country  ;  and  finally  to  par- 
take of  the  knowledge  and  happiness 
which  are  annexed  to  existence  !  Ti.e 
joy  of  parents  upon  the  birth  of  a  child, 
is  the  grateful  echo  of  creating  oood- 
ness.  May  the  mountains  ot  Penn- 
sylvania be  for  ever  vocal,  with  songs 
of  joy  upon  these  occasions  1  They 
v/ill  be  the  infallible  signs  of  innocence, 
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industry,   wealth  and  happiness  in  the 
state. 

15th.  The  Germans  take  great  pains 
to  produce,  in  their  children,  not  only 
habits:  of  labour,  but  a  lo^ve  of  it.  In 
this  they  submit  to  the  irreversibte  sen- 
tence inflicted  upon  man,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  convert  the  vvratli  of 
heaven  into  private  and  public  happi- 
ness. "  To  fear  God,  and  to  love 
work,"  are  the  first  lessons  they  teach 
their  children.  They  prefer  industri- 
ous habits  to  money  itself ;  hence,  when 
a  young  man  asks  ti.e  consent  of  his 
father  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
lie  does  not  enquire  so  much  whether 
she  be  rich  or  poor  ?  or  whether  she 
possess  any  personal  or  mental  ac- 
complifliments — as  whether  she  be 
industrious,  and  acOjUainted  with  the 
duties  of  a  good  house-wife  ? 

14th.  The  Germans  set  a  great  va- 
lue upon  piitrimonial  property.  This 
useful  principle  inhuman  nature  pre- 
vents much  folly  and  vice  in  young 
people.  It  moreover  leads  to  lasting 
and  extensive  advantages,  in  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm  ;  forwhat  induce- 
ment can  be  stronger  in  a  parent  to 
plant  an  orchard,  to  preserve  forest- 
trees,  or  to  build  a  commodious  and 
durable  house,  than  the  idea,  that 
they  will  all  be  possessed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  generatiens,  who  shall  inherit 
his  blood  and  name. 

15th.  The  German  farmers  are  very 
much  influenced  in  planting  and  pru- 
ning trees,  also  in  sowing  and  reap- 
ng,  by  the  age  and  appearances  of 
the  moon.  This  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  moon  has  been  ascribed  to  su- 
perstition ;  but  if  the  facts  related  by 
mr.  Wilson  in  his  observations  upon 
^  climates  are  tru  =,  part  of  their  success 
in  agriculture  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  so  much  influenced  by  it. 

i6th.  From  the  history  that  has 
been  given  of  die  German  agriculture, 
it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
a  German  farm  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  farms  of  the  other  citizens  of 
the  state,  by  the  superior  size  of  their 
barns ;  the  plain,  but  compact  form  of 
their  houses  ;  the  height  of  their  enclo- 
sures; the  extent  of  their  orchards  ;  the 
fertility  of  their  fidds  ;  the  luxuriance 


of  their  meadows,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  and  neatness  in  eve- 
ry thing  thar  belongs  to  them. 

The  German  mechanic  posses- 
ses some  of  the  traits  of  the  cha- 
racter that  has  been  drawn  of  the 
German  farmer.  His  first  object  is 
to  become  a  freeholder  j  and  hence  we 
find  few  of  them  live  in  rented  houses. 
1  he  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  tuem  on  eateri.^g  their  ho-'ses, 
is  to  ask  them,  *  is  this  house  your 
own  ?'  Tliey  are  industrious,  frugal, 
punctual  and  just.  Since  their  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  those 
mechani.ai  arts,  which  are  more  im- 
mediately necessary  and  useful  in  a 
new  country;  while  they  continne  at 
the  same  time,  to  carry  on  the  arts 
they  imported  from  Germany,  with 
vigour  and  success. 

But  the  genius  of  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania  is  not  confined  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts.  Ma- 
ny of  them  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
As  merchants  they  are  cancld  nnd 
punctual.  The  ba^k  of  North  America 
has  witnessed,  fromitsfirst  institution, 
their  fidelity  to  all  their  pecuniary  en- 
gagements.. 

Thus  far  have  I  described  the  indi- 
'vldual  character  of  several  orders  of 
the  German  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  shall  nov/  take  notice  of  some  of 
their  manners  in  a  collective  capacity. 

All  the  ditlerent  sects  am»ong  them 
are  particuhirly  attentive  to  the  religi- 
gious  education  of  their  children,  and 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
christian  religion.  For  this  purpose 
they  settle  as  much  as  possible  toge- 
ther—and make  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  and  a  place  of  worship 
the  first  objects  of  their  care.  They 
commit  the  education  and  instruction 
of  their  chiliren  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  ministers  and  officers  of  their 
churches  ; — hence  they  grow  up  with 
prejudices  in  favour  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  obligations  of  christianitv. 
Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  pi- 
ous education  among  the  German  lu- 
therans  in  Pennsylvania,  that  in  the 
course  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  ©•f 
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them  has  ever  been  brought  to  a  place 
oi  pubhc  shame  or  punishment. 

As  members  of  civil  govern- 
iiient,  the  Germans  are  peaceable, — 
and  exact  in  the  payment  of  their  tax- 
es. Since  they  have  participated  in 
the  power  of  the  state,  many  of  them 
have  become  sensible  and  enlightened 
in  the  science  of  legislation.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  ihe  speaker's  chair  of 
her  assembly,  ai»d  tlie  vie e-president's 
cfFice  of  her  council,  filled  v  idi  dig- 
nity by  gentlemen  of  German  families. 
The  same  gentlemen  have  since  been 
advanced  to  scats  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  great 
controversy  about  the  national  govern- 
ment, a  srge  majority  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania  decided  in  favour 
of  its  adoption,  notwithstanding  the 
most  popular  arts  were  used  to  preju- 
dice them  against  it. 

The  Germans  are  but  little  addicted 
to  convivial  pleasures. 

They  seldom  meet  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
what  are  justly  called  *  feeding  par- 
ties' ;  but  they  are  not  strangers  to  the 
virtue  of  hospitality. — The  huuvry 
or  benighted  traveller  is  always  sure 
to  find  a  hearty  welcome  under  their 
roofs.  A  gentleman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, who  lost  his  way  in  travelling 
through  Lancaster  county,  called  late 
at  night  at  the  door  of  a,  German 
farmer  :  he  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained  with  the  best  of  every  thing 
the  house  afforded.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  offered  to  pay  his  host  for  his 
lodging,  and  other  accommodations  : 
*  No'  said  the  friendly  German,  in 
broken  English —  *  I  will  take  nothing 
Jrorn  you.  I  was  once  lost,  and  en- 
tertained, as  you  have  been,  at  the 
house  of  a  stranger  who  would  take 
no  pay  from  me  for  his  trouble.  I 
am  therefore  now  only  discharging 
that  debt : — do  you  pay  your  debt  to  me 
in  the  same  way  to  somebody  else  ' — 

They  are  extremely  kind  and  friend- 
ly as  neiglibours.  Ti'ey  often  assist 
each  otlier  byloansof  money  for  a  short 


time,  without  interest — when  the  pur* 
chase  of  a  plantation  makes  a  larger 
sum  necessary  than  is  commonly  pos- 
sessed by  a  single  farmer.  To  secure 
their  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
punctual.  They  never  lend  money  a 
second  time,  to  a  man  who  has  once 
disappointed  them  in  paying  what  he 
had  borrowed  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
mise or  obligation.  It  was  remarked, 
during  the  late  war,  that  there  were 
very  few  instances  of  any  of  them 
discharging  a  bond,  or  a  debt,  with 
depreciated  paper  money. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Germans 
are  deficient  in  learning;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  more  ge- 
neral and  extensive  education,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  and  are 
frequently  imposed  upon  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  valuable  estates,  by  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  the  common 
forms  of  law,  in  the  most  simple 
transactions  ;  and  many  more  of  them 
have  lost  their  lives,  by  applying  to 
quacks  in  sickness  :  But  this  objec- 
tion to  the  Germans  will  soon  cease  to 
have  any  foundation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Several  young  men,  born  of  German 
parents,  have  been  educated  in  law, 
physic  and  divinity,  who  have  demon- 
strated by  their  abilities  and  know- 
ledge, that  the  German  genius  for  li- 
terature has  not  depreciated  in  Ame- 
rica. A  college  has  lately  been  found- 
ed by  the  state  in  Lancaster*,  and 
committed  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the 
Germans  of  all  sects,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  learning  among  their  chil- 
dren. In  this  college  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  German  and  Englifh  lan- 
guages, and  all  those  branches  of  lite- 
rature which  are  usually  taught  in  the 
colleges  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
principal  of  this  college  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  German  parentage. 
His  extensive  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  joined  with  his  in- 
dustry inthr;  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
h:?  station,  have  afforded  to  the  friends 
of  learning  in  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
flattering  prospects  of  the  future  im- 


*  This  college  is   called  after  dr,  Franklin,  who  was  president  of  the  state  at  the- 
time  it  was  founded,  and  who  contributed  very  liberally  to  iis  funds. 
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portance  and  usefulness  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Both  sexes  of  the  Germans  discover 
a  strong  propensity  to  vocal   and  in- 

,  strnmintal  music.  They  excel,  in 
psahiiody,  all  the  other  religious  socie- 
ties in  the  state. 

The  fi  eedoni  an4  toleration  of  the 
government  has  produced  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sects,  aiuong  the  Gcrm.;ns  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Luthetans  com- 
pose a  great  proportion  o.  the  Gernian 
citizens  of  the  state.  Many  of  tiieir 
churches  are  large  and  splendid.  The 
German  Presbyterians  are  t\\e.  nexi  to 
them  in  numbers.  Their  churches 
are  likewise  large,  and  furnifh:d,  in 
many  places,  with  organs.  The  cler- 
gy belonging  fo  tiiese  churches,  have 
moderate  ;  salaries  but  they  are  punc- 
tually anvi  justly  paid.  !n  the  coun- 
try they  iiave  glebe..,  which  are  stocked 
and  occasionally  worked  by  tiieir  con- 

,  gregations.  The  extra  expences  of 
their  ministers,  in  all  their  excursions 
to  tiieir  eccissiastical  meetings,  are 
borne  by  their  respective  congrega- 
tions :  by  tnis  means  the  discipline 
and  genera  intert^sts  of  their  churches 
are  preserved  and  promoted.  The 
German  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians 
live  in  great  harmony  with  each  oilier; 
insomuch  that  they  often  preach  in 
each  other's  churclies,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, unite  in  building  a  church,  in 
which  they  both  worship  at  different 
times  This  harmony  between  two 
sects,  once  «;o  much  opposed  to  each 
other,  is  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  some  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  I  iiave  called 
them  PresDyterians,  because  most  of 
them  object  to  bein^  designated  by  the; 
Daine  of  Calvmists,     The  Menonists, 

*  the  Moravians,  the  Swlngfi  Iders,  and 
the  Catholics,  compose  the  otjier  sects 
of  X.\\t  German  inliabicauts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Menoniits  hold  war 
Hi!  !  oaths  to  be  unlawful.  They  ad- 
i^iit  t'le  sacraments  of  baptism,  by 
sprlnklino^  and  t!ie  supper.  From 
t'.iem  a  sect  has  arisen,  v.'ho  hold,  with 
the  above  principles  and  caremoni^s, 
the  nceessity  oi immersion  in  baptism  ; 
hence   they  are    called   Dunkersy    cr 
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Baptists.  Previously  to  their  partaking 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  they 
wash  each  otiier's  feet,  and  set  down 
to  a  love-feast.  They  practise  these 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  witli  great 
humiliry  and  solemnity.  They,  more- 
over, hold  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation.  From  this  sect  there  liave 
been  several  seceders,  one  of  whom 
devoted  rhem.^tlv'cs  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy. They  have  exhibited,  formany 
years,  a  cuiious  spectacle  of  pious  mor- 
tirication,  at  a  village  called  Eph;ata,  iu 
Lancaster  county.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent reduced  to  fourteen  cr  fifteen 
members.  The  SeperathtSj  who  like- 
wise dissented  from  the  Dunkerr,rejett 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  sa- 
crament; and  hold  the  doctiine  of  the 
i^r/V/z£/j",concerningt  e  internal  revela- 
tion of.  he  gospel.  Theyh  ld,wit:ithe 
Dankers,thedocrri/ie  of  universal  salva- 
tion. Tlic  singular  piety  and  exemplary 
moraiity  of  thes ;  sects,have  been  urged, 
by  the  advocates  for  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind  j  as  a  proof  that  tlie  belief  oi' 
that  doctrine  is  not  so  unfriendly  to 
morals,  and  the  order  of  socij^ty,  as  has 
been  supp-csed.  The  Bunkers  and  Se* 
peratists  agree  in  taking  no  interest 
upon  money,  and  in  not  applying  to 
law  to  recover  their  debts 

The  German  Moravians  are  a  nu- 
niercus  and  respectiiblebody  of  ckris- 
tiansin  Pennsylvania.  In  theirvillage 
of  Rechiehem,  there  are  two  large  stone 
buildings,  in  wliich  the  different  sexes 
are  educated  in  habits  of  industry  in 
useTul  manufactures.  The  si:»ters  (for 
by  tliat  epithet  the  women  are  called) 
ail  sleep  in  two  larp e  and  neat  apart- 
mcncs.  Two  of  them  watch  ever  the 
rest,  in  turns,  every  night,  to  afford 
relief  from  those  sudden  indispositions 
which  sometime^  occur,  in  ilie  mo.-vt 
healthy  persons;  in  the  iiours  of  s'eep. 
It  is  impossible  to  record  this  fact, 
witliout  pausing  a  m.-ment  to  do  ho- 
mage to  that  reiigi  'u,  which  produces 
so  mucjj  union  andkiiulaess  in  huitiaa 
souls  Tl;e  number  of  women  wlio 
be!  jog  lO  this  recjUirstex-ed  ie:.'ia'e  so- 
ciety, auionnto  sometimes  to  i  20,  and 
seldom  to  less  tlian  ;oo.  it  isreuiaik- 
ablc  tlu:  notwithctandin:;  il.ev  lead  a 
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sedentary  life,  and  slf  constantly  in 
close  stove-rooms  in  winter,  that  not 
iHore  tl)an  one  of  them,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, dies  in  a  year.  The  disease  which 
generally  produces  this  annua!  death, 
is  t!ie  consumption.  The  conditions 
and  a^es  of  t!  c  women  of  the  village, 
as  v^rell  as  of  the  society  that  has 
been  mentioned ^  are  distinguished  by 
ribbands  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  they 
Vvear  on  their  caps  :  the  widows,  by 
white  ;  the  married  women,  by  iKie  ; 
the  single  women,  above  i8  years  of 
age,  by  pink  ;  and  those  under  that 
age,  by  a  ribband  of  a  cinnamon  co- 
lour. Formerly  this  body  of  Mora- 
vians lieid  all  their  property  in  com- 
mon, in  imitation  of  the  primitive 
christian.  ;  but,  in  the  year  1760,  a 
division  of  the  whole  f  it  took  place, 
excep:  a  tavern,  a  tan-yard,  2000  acres 
of  land  near  Bethlehicm,  and  5000  acres 
near  Nazareth,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  Trie  profits 
of  these  estates  are  appropriated  to  tlie 
support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Tliere  are  many  valuable  manufac- 
tures carried  on  at  Bethlehem.  The 
iiihabitants  possess  a  gentleness  in  their 
manners,  whicii  is  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  strangers.  They  inure  tlieir  ch.l- 
dren,  of  five  and  six  years  old,  to  ha- 
bits of  early  industry.  By  tiiis  means 
they  are  not  only  taught  tliose  kinds  of 
labour  whicli  are  suited  to  tiieir strength 
and  capaciHes,  but  are  preserved  from 
jnany  of  the  liurtful  vices  and  acci- 
dents to  which  children  are  exposed. 

The  Swingfielders  are  a  small  soci- 
ety. They  hold  the  same  principles 
as  the  Friends,  but  they  differ  from 
them  in  using  psalmody  in  their  wor- 
sJiip. 

I'he  German  Catiio'ics  are  nume- 
rous in  Philadelphia,  and  have  seve- 
ral small  chapels  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

There  is  an  incorporated  ch^.ritable 
society  ot  Germafis  in  Fluladelphia, 
whose  obiecrs  are  their  poor  or  dis- 
tressed counrryni'-n. 

There  is  likewise  a  German  society 
of  labourers  and  journeymen  m«cha- 
nics,wh,o contribute  2s.  6d.  eipht  times 
a  year,  towards  a  fund,  out  of  whicli 
they  allow  303   a  v>,cek  to  each  other's 


families,  when  the  head  of  it  is  unable 
to  work  ;  and  7I.  10s.  to  his  widow, 
as  soon  as  he  is  taken  from  his  family 
by  death. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding all  the  sects  that  have  been 
mentioned,  compose  nearly  one  third 
part  oft  he  whole  inh.abitants  of  the  state. 

Theintercovu'^euf  the  Germans  with 
each  otiier,  is  kept  up  chiefly  in  their 
own  language  ;but  most  of  rlicir  men, 
who  visit  the  capital,  and  the  trading 
or  county  towns  of  the  state,  speak  the 
Enr;lJsh  language.  A  certain  num- 
ber if  the  laws  of  the  state  are  now 
printed  in  German,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  them  who  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish. A  large  number  of  German 
news-pap'ers  are  likewise  circulated 
through  the  state  ;  by  which  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  have  been  dif- 
fused, much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
government.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  Grman,  of  either  sex,  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  cannot  read  ;  but 
many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  German  farmerscannot  write.  The 
present  state  ofsociety  among  them  ren- 
ders this  accomp'ishment  of  little  con- 
sequence to  their  improvement  or  hap- 
piness. 

If  it  were  possible  to  deternaine  the  a- 
mount  of  all  the  property  brought 
into  Pennsylvania  by  the  present  Ger- 
man inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  their 
ancestors,  and  then  compare  it  v*ith  the 
present  amou.t  of  their  property,  the 
contrast  would  form  such  a  monument 
of  human  industry  and  econo- 
my as  has  seldom  been  contemplated 
in  any  age  or  country, 

I  have  been  inft;rmed  that  there  was 
an  ancient  prophecy  which  foretold, 
that  <  God  would  bless  the  Germann 
'  in  foreign  countries.'  This  predicti- 
on has  bcea  faithfully  verified  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  enjoy  here  every  bles- 
siiig  that  liberty,  toleration,  indepen- 
dence, affluence,  virtue  ar.d  reputati- 
on, can  confer  upon  them. 

How  different  is  their  situation  Itere, 
from  vv'hat  it  was  in  Germany !  Could 
the  subjects  ofth.e  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, who  now  croan  away  tlieir  lives 
ill  slavery  and  unp:  ofirable  labour, vie  ,v 
from  an   emincrice,  in  the  month  of 
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June,tlic  Germnn  settlements  of  Strats- 
biir^,  or  Manheim  in  Lancaster  coiin- 
tv,  or  of  Lebanon  or  Bethldicni  in 
the  counti'  s  of  D^'.iiphin  and  Nortii- 
ainnton  ;  could  ihey  be  accompanied 
on  tliis  eminence  by  a  venerable  Ger- 
lua  1  fa:ii\er,  and  be  told  by  hiin  that 
manv  ot"  those  extensive  fields  of  grain, 
full  fed  herds,  luxuriant  meadows, 
orcliards  promissing  loads  of  iruii,  to- 
getlier  wirh  tlic  spacious  barns  and 
comniodious  stone-dwelling  houses, 
which  compose  the  prospects  that 
have  been  mentioned,  ••  ere  all  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  a  sing!e  fa- 
mily, and  of  one  f!,enerarioa  ;  and 
that  they  were  all  secured  to  the  own- 
ers of  them  by  certain  ia^s  ;  I  am 
per3i;aded  that  no  chains  would  be 
be  able  lo  detain  tliern  from  sharitig 
in  the  freedom  of  their  Pennsylvania 
frie.-ds  and  former  fellow-suhjects. 
*  We  will  assert  our  dignity' — (|V*ou!d 
be  their  lar.guagt)  *  we  wilib'^  men — 
we  will  be  free— we  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  o*^  our  own  labours — we  vrilj  no 
longer  be  bought  and  sold  to  fight 
battles  ill  whi  h  we  have  neither  in- 
terest nor  resenrment — we  will  inlierit 
a  portion  of  that  blessing  vvjiich  God 
has  promsed  to  the  Germans  in  fo- 
reign countries — we  will  be  Pennsyl- 
vanians'. 

1  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  German  inhabitanls 
of  Pennsvlvania  bv  remrirking  trat 
it  I  have  failed  in  doing  them  justice, 
it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  my  sub- 
ject, 'i'he  German  character  once 
employed  the  pen  of  one  of  the  first 
h  storians  of  antiquity — I  mean  t;^e 
elegant  and  enlightened  Tacitus.  It  is 
very  remarkabie  tiiut  tlie  Germans  in 
Pennsylvani-a  retain  in  a  great  degree 
all  the  virtues  which  this  author 
ascribes  to  their  ancestors  in  his  trea- 
tise *  dc  moribus  Gcrmajionnn  — They 
inherit  th.eir  inte.riiy — fidelity — and 
chastity — but  Christianity  has  banish- 
ed from  th.em,  their  drunkenness, 
idleness,  and  love  of  mil  tary  glory. 
There  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  features 
of  the  German  character  in  Fennsyl- 
vani'j,  which  sliews  how  jo.ngtiie  most 
trilling  custom  may  exist  aiaorg  peo- 


ple who  have  not  been  mixed  with 
ct;.er  nations.  Tacitus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  Germans 
build  their  vil 'ages,  in  the  fol  ov.ing 
words.  *  Suam  qulsque  domum  s paths 
circumdat  sl've  ad\ersus  casus  ignis 
remediuniy  si--oe  inscit'ia  adificandi.* 
Mjiiy  of  the  German  villages  in 
Pennsylvan  a  are  constrt:Ctcd  in  the 
same  manner  :  the  small  houses  are 
composed  of  a  iiiixture,  of  wood,  brick 
and  clav,  neatly  united  together  j  the 
large  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  .ifter  the  English  fashi- 
on. Very  few  of  the  houses  in  Ger- 
inantown  are  con'^.ected  toget'er. — 
W:.ere  the  Germass  connect  tlieir 
houses  in  their  villages,  thev  appear  to 
have  deviated  from  one  of  t!ie  customs 
they  imported  from  Germany. 

Citizen*  of  the  United  States!" 
learn  from  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  German  inhabitant  of 
Pennsyivani !,  to  prixe  knowledge  and 
indu  try  in  agriculture  and  manufjc- 
tures,  as  the  basis  of  domestic  happi- 
ness iind  national  prosperity. 

LEGisLATORSoftheUi'.iled-States! 
learn  from  the  weilth,  and  inc'epend- 
cnre  of  the  Gern.an  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  by  your 
example  and  laws  the  republican  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy. — They 
are  the  only  pillars  which  can  support 
file  present  constitution  of  the  Unived 
State;. 

Legislators  of  Pennsylvania  ! 
learn  from  the  history  of  yoiu-  German 
fellow  citizens  that  you  possess  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  in  the  besom  of 
the  sfare,  in  their  manners  and  arts. 
Continue  to  patronize  their  newly  esta- 
blislied  seminary  of  learning,  and  spare 
no  expense  in  supporting  their  public 
free-scliools.  The  vices  which  follow 
the  watit  of  religious  instruction,  a- 
mong  the  children  of  poor  people,  lay 
th.e  foundation  of  most  of  the  jails,  and 
places  of  public  punishment  in  the 
state.  Do  not  contend  with  their  prr- 
jiidices  in  flivour  of  their  language  :  it 
will  b:;  the  channel  through  which  the 
knowkd^.'.e  and  discoveries  of  one  of  the 
wisest  nations  in  Europe,  may  be  con- 
veyed ir.to  oiu-  country.    In  pioportioa 
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as  they  are  instructed  and  enlightened 
in  their  own  language,  they  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
United  States.  Invite  them  to  share  in 
the  power  and  offices  of  government : 
it  will  be  the  means  of  producing  an 
imion  in  principle  and  conduct  between 
them,  and  those  of  their  ecl^ghtened 
fellow-citizens  who  are  descended  from 
other  nations.  Above  all,  cherish  with 
peculiar  tenderness,  those  sects  among 
them  who  hold  war  to  be  unlawful. — 
Relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of 
absurd  and  unnecessary  militia  laws. 
Protect  them  as  the  repositories  of  a 
truth  of  the  gospel,  which  lias  existed 
in  everjage  cf  the  church,  and  which 
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must  spread  hereafter  over  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  com- 
merce and  slavery  of  the  Africans, 
which  have  nearly  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  their  favour,  in  some  cf  the 
European  governments,  were  trans- 
planted from  a  sect  of  christians  in 
Pennsylvania-  Perhaps  those  German 
sects  of  christians  among  us,  who  refuse 
to  bear  arms  for  the  purpose  of  shed- 
ding human  b'ood,  may  be  preserved 
by  divine  providence,  as  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  which  sh:ill  gradually  embrace 
all  the  nationa  of  the  earth  in  a  perpetu- 
al treaty  of  friendship  and  peace. 


To  the  EpiTOR  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 


S  I  R, 

HE  two  following  verses,which  I  have  styled  an  Orthographical  Paradox,  are 
literally  the  same  in  sense,  and  yet  essentially  different  in  their  apparent 
meaning  ;  one  being  a  m.oral  subject,  viz.  aconfes-ion  of  guilt — the  other,  a 
political  exhortation.  If  any  of  yjur  correspondents  should  chuse  to  amuse 
themrelves  with  an  investic?ation,  I  would  thank  them  for  a  solution. 


E  QJJ  I  V  O  C  U  S. 


^n  Orthographical  Paradox, 


I. 


TIME  rides  a  pace  ; 

Age  comes  in   place  ;    &  I  dare  sin  secure. 

In  vice  /am   base  ; 

/am  false  in  face  :    nor  dare  I  live  more  pure. 


II. 


My  friend  !  in  peace  tho'.t  dcst  rejoice  , 
But  go — and  fear  with  flatt'ring  voice 

A  power  supreme  to  gi'  e  : 
Then  grudge  to  give  unbounded  sway  ; 
A  basis  firm  in  duty  lay  j 

Or  go  and  basely  live. 
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A  MORAL   and  PHYSICAL    thermometer: 
Or-, 
A    SCALE  of  the  Progresi  (J/^  TEMP  ERA  NC  E  and  INTEMPERANCE, 
LIQUORS,  with  their  Ei'FECTSjin  their  usual  order. 
T  E  M  P  E  H  A  N  C  E. 


7^ 


60  - 


50 


'  f  Milk  and  water, 

<  Vinegar  and  water, 

^^     (_  Molasses  and  water ; 


40 


30 1- 


20 


10 


10 


\ i 


20  — 


3^' 


4"' 


60 


WATER 


r 


>^ 


Small  beer  ; 


'    Cider ; 


Wine ; 
Porter ; 
Strong  \)ittx ; 


>\ 


Health,  Wealth, 
Serenity  of  mind, 
Reputation,  long  life  and 
Happiness. 

Cheerfulness, 
Strength  and 
Nourishment,  when  taken  only 

at    meals,     and    in    moderate 

quantities. 


I  N  T  E  ?,I  P  E  R  A  N  C  E. 


Punch ; 


Todd 


y; 


Grog; 


Slings; 

iBitters   infus- 
ed in  spirits  ; 

I  Rum  Gin, 
I  Brandv, 
1   VVhiskv  & 
I  Jamaica  spi 
I  rirs,  in    the 

do.  duringthe 
day  &i  night 


"I      C       VICES 

Idleness ; 


Pcvishncss ; 
Quarrelling ; 
Fighting; 
Lying ; 


Swearmir ; 
*  '  O'oscenity ; 
Fraud; 
Anarchy; 
Hatred  of  just 
government; 
Murder ; 
^Suicide, 


><. 


J 


D  I    S  E  A  S  E  S, 

Sickness ; 
Puking  and 
Tremors    of  the 

hands,  in  the 

morning ; 
Bloatcdncss; 
Inflamed  eves ; 
Red  nose  &.fLcc  ; 
Sor":   r.ud  swelled 

;:g<:  ; 
JauKdice; 
Pains  in  the  limbs 
&   burning    in 
I  he  pain.-;s  of 
the   hands,  and 
solf sot  'he  leet ; 
D'opsy; 
Epilepsy; 
Melar.choly- 
Ideotism ; 
Madness; 
Paivy; 

Apoplexy ; 

[^  DEATH, 


y^. 


PUNISH- 
MENT S. 

Debt; 

Black-eyes ; 

Pvags; 

Hunger; 

Hospital ; 

Poor-house ; 

Jail; 

Whipping- 
post ; 

Wheel-bar- 
row ; 
L   GALLOWSt 
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For  the  Columbian    magazine. 

Thoughts  on  the  crotalus  horridus,  or  rattle-snake. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  I  have  seme- 


IT  IS  a  generally  received  opinion  a- 
mong  naturalifls,  that  the  crotalus 
horridusj  or  raule-snake,  offers  an  ea- 
sy method  of  determining  its  age,  by 
the  number  of  ratt'es  it  possesses  ;  eaJi 
year  aftording,  according  to  their  sen- 
timents, an  additional  rattle  or  fibula. 
The  ratile  which  this  magazine  for 
November,  1786,  meiitions  to  have 
been  *'  taken  from  a  snake  of  rather  a 
middling  size,  killed  in  the  summer  of 
tlidt  year,  near  fort  Allen,"  engaged 
my  attention  on  account  of  the  number 
ct  its  fibulae,  which  were  forty  four. 

From  this  instance,  1  was  induced 
to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  rep- 
tile's receiving  but  one  additional  fibu- 
la each  year :  and  upon  prosecuting 
the  enquiry,  I  was  rather  confirmed  in 
the   opinion,   that     these    snakes    do 


times  indulged  an  idea,  that  these  ref  ■ 
tiles  liave  frequently  r.iore  than  a  sin- 
gle cell  or  rattle  in  a  year;  that  f{;ese  hor- 
ny cells  are  formed  by  the  excrescence 
v/:  i<  h  exudes  from  the  animal;  tliat 
in  proportion  as  this  excsescence  a- 
bounds,  the  number  of  the  fibulae  is 
increased,  and  that  the  secretion  of  this 
matter  in  some  of  them  is  so  small, 
that  they  may  be  many  years  witiiout 
furnishing  sufficient  for  a  single  appen- 
dage to  their  ta  I,  Besides  thiS;  there 
is  a  second  consideration,  which  app  ars 
to  me  more  than  mere  iivpothesis,  and 
may  operate  against  deterinining  their 
age  by  the  number  of  their  rattle,;, -- 
I  mean  the  annually  casting  oH"  their 
skins,  and  the  rattles  being  frequently 
\Q.\t  with  the  old  sheath.     It  is  not  un- 


frequently  part  with  these  fibula;  which     I'kely  that  one  of  these  two  causes  oc- 


I  suppose  may  be  done  with  as  much 
frecdomi  from  pain,  as  the  paring  of  the 
nails  on  the  human  hand  :  I  therefore 
entertain  a  doubt  whether  thepiesent 
received  method  cf  deciding  on  the 
nimiber  of  years  tliese  reptiles  have 
livep,  is  so  certain  but  that  a  further 
investigation  may  possibly  introduce 
some  interesting  result  on  the  •  ubject. 


casioned  the  loss  which  tl  e  snake  just 
now  mentioue.1,  sustained  in  the  de- 
privation of  this  curious  appendage; 
or,  pe:  haps,in  passingbetwecn  t!:e  ,sma:l 
shrubs  sucn  ane\ent  might  take  pldcc; 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  this  last 
frequently  happens.  The  probability 
of  the  one  which  we  have  an  account 
of  in  the  magazine  for  1786,  having 


In  the  summer  of  i788,agentleman     lived  forty  four  years,  appears  chimc- 


of  some  knowledge  in  nitturai  history, 
having  made  an  excu.rsion  into  the  back 
country,  had  thcsitisfactionofineering 
with  several  rattle-snakes,  which  he 
killed.  I  saw  six  or  seven  of  their  rat- 
tles, and  was  informed  by  him,  that 
one  of  these,  composed  of  the  greatest 
number  of  fibuls,  (to  the  amount  of 
fourteen)  was  taken  from  a  snake  not 
quite  three  feet  in  length,  and  but  a- 
bout  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  largest  snake,  which  was 
five  feet  long,  had  but  one  rattle, 
and  ofcourse  could  make  no  sound  with 
it. 


rical,  its  diminutive  size  scarcely  ad- 
mitting the  idea. 

The  tbregoing  difficu'ties  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  crotalus  horridusy  are 
offered,  -with  a  wish  that  some  ingeni- 
ous naturalist  may  take  up  the  subject, 
and  indulge  us  with  his  sentiments  thro' 
tiie  medium  of  your  entertaining  mis  • 
cellan  y  :  and  if  the  hypothesis  here 
lield  up  should  be  either  supported  or 
rejected  by  experience,  we  may  expect 
it  will  at  leaft  tempt  him  to  pursue 
a  study  so  interesting  ; — his  reward 
will  be  t])e  pleasure  of  conveying  in- 
formation. rniLO-NATUR^. 


On  the  making  of  Pot-ash  ;    by  Aaron  Dexter,  M.  D Com?nunicatcd  to 

the  A?nerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  at  Boston. 

HAVING  had  frequent  applicati-  have  been  led  to  several  observations, 
ons  from  the  manufacturers  of  which  are  generally  the  result  of  ex- 
pot-ash,to  examine  that  article,  when  periments,  respectin'gits  defects  and  the 
condemned  by  the  assay-masters  j   I     causes  of  its  impurity.     From  a  con- 
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'  victlon  t'lat  tliosc  defects  may  be  ea- 
sily reraedied,  1  have  commitied  my 
remarks  to  paper,  with  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  minufactiiring  tiis  s:iit, 
Vy'lTich  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arrs  a;id  Scienccb  ;  and  if  after  tiit-ir 
critical  examination,  they  shall  be 
tiioiight  to  contain  any  iisefai  hints, 
they  will  dispose  of  them  as  they  think 
proper. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  premi;e,  that 
the  great  evil  wliich  injures  the  sale, 
and  very  much  reduces  the  value  i,t 
s-^me  of  the  American  pot-ash,  arises 
from  foreign  matters,  such  as  common 
salt  and  earth,  being  accidentally  mix- 
ed with  it. 

The  furnaces  and  machines  or  ap- 
paratus commonly  used  in  t.-is  conn- 
try,  for  extracting  the  salts  ftom  tiie 
ashes,  and  for  boiling  and  tiaxing  tliem, 
are  nndoabtediy  of  a  good  kind. 

The  first  impor'^ant  object  to  be  ob- 
served, is  to  extract  all  the  salts  from 
the  asiies.  For  this  purpose,  rain  or 
river  water  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  asnes  should  be  satuia- 
ted  and  thoroughly  wet,  and  remain, 
with  a'lout  an  inch  of  water  over  the 
top  of  them,  twelve  liours  at  le.ict  : 
then  a  small  opening  may  be  m.Kie 
in  th^  bottom  of  the  leach  tub,  which 
ought  to  contain  a  strainer,  to  prevent 
the  dshcs  from  running  off.  l?hi  lye 
discharged  is  fit  fjr  immediate  use. 
As  soon  as  the  manufacturer  begins  to 
draw  it  olf ,  he  must  apply  fresh  \va- 
t-er,  and  contiiuie  that  application  and 
boiling  the  lyes,  until  they  are  so  redu- 
ced in  strength,  as  that  they  will  no 
longer  pay  the  expense  of  boiling.  The 
ashes  are  however  still  to  be  preserved, 
^  and  fresh  water  applied  as  before  ;  and 
wiien  drawn  off  they  may  be  used 
v.ith  profit  on  fresh  ashes,  as  lo.ig  as 
there  ro.ujin  in  th^;  lies  any  salts, 
v\  hich  may  be  discovered  by  the  taste. 

The  lye  that  runs  off  for  use,  should 
be  filtered  as  it  p";ssfs  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  and  also  as  it  runs  ii'to  tlie 
receiver  ;  which  process  nny  be  per- 
lormed,  without  any  expense  orincon- 
venienco,  tlirough  clean  sTavv.  Pre- 
vious to  boiii'^g  the  lye  it  ought  to 
st.'.nJ  twenty  four  hours,  and  tlien  be 
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drawn  into  the  kettles  with  great  care, 
.so  as  to  leave  ail  the  sedimrnt  behind. 
Every  pre  aution  should  be  tacen  to 
let  nothing  fall  into  the  lyes  previous 
to,  and  whilst  b  .iiing  :  therefore,  that 
iijurious  practice  of  laying  wood  on 
the  kettles  for  d  rying,  must  be  av  .  idrd. 

Strong  lyes  may  always  be  boiled 
half  way  in  the  first  operation  ;  and 
otliers  much  more  :  after  which  they 
must  be  taken  with  care  out  of  the 
kettle^,  and  pat  into  a  receiver  at  hand. 
Being  so  siv.fiecl,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  unslaked  lime  may  lie  put  into 
i",  which  serves  t  J  clarify  v.nd,  at  the 
same  t-me,  render  the  lie  more  pun- 
gent to  the  taste.  After  standing  qui- 
etly until  it  cools  to  the  str^te  ot  blood 
heat,  it  must  be  again  shifted  ;  and  in 
drawing  off  the  lye  in  every  instance, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  th  it  all 
tliesednneni,  which  is  generally  a  chal- 
ky earth,  is  detained  ;  vvwich  process 
Will  effectually  seperat^  all  the  com- 
inon  salt,  tor  that  will  congeal  and 
crystaUzc  with  hot  water  in  tJie  same 
quantity  as  witii  cold  water  ;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  any  other  neutral 
salt  or  alk  11.  If  after  ail,  from  any 
circumstance  unforeseen,  the  lyes  shall 
not  a-.jpejr  pure  and  clean,  sfter  taken 
from  the  last  sediment,  they  must 
stand  quiet  untd  another  is  formed, 
or  until  it  appears  that  no  other  v.ill 
form  ;  should  one  form,  it  must  be 
seperated  as  before,  prior  to  its  being 
put  into  the  kettles  for  the  last  opera- 
tion. 'v\ithout  these  precautions  the 
pct-asb,  in  consequence  of  neutral  salts 
and  a  chalky  matter  which  are  oot.  in- 
ed  from  the  ashes,  will  be  i.ard  to 
flux,  and  require  a  longtime  to  cf- 
feet  it— -which  will  gre  tly  trndanger 
thekett  es;  and,  after  -t  ia  fl  ixcd,  will 
be  very  impure,  arid  sell  for  a  reduced 
price,  if  the  owner  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  market  at  any  rate. 

The  pot-ashes  which  I  have  examin- 
ed, that  have  been  coi.demnsd  by  the 
assay  m.:isters,  I  have  found  to  contain, 
principallv,  common  earth;  winch  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  im- 
purity in  the  pot-ash  of  this  country. 
If  any  crystals  of  common  salr  or  ni- 
tre a",)pear  in  the  sediment,  they  may 
he  preserved  and  purified  by  an  easy 
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process,  which  is  known  to  people 
in  general  who  have  attended  to  the 
manufacturing  of  saltpetre. 

After  the  lye  is  properly  cleared  from 
earthy  matter  and  common  salt,  which 
jiot  only  retards  the  fluxing  pre  cess, 
aa  has  been  observed,  but  renders  it 
unfit  for  many  uses,  particularly  the 
bleaching  of  linens — it  must  continue 
boiling  until  evaporation  shall  cease  ; 
then  the  fire  must  be  encreased  until 
the  salts  are  perfectly  fluxed,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  inflamma- 
ble substance,  with  which  most  of 
them  abound-  which  may  be  determin- 
ed by  the  following  simple  niethod. 
Take  some  pot-ash  and  dissolve  it  in 
water  :  let  there  be  as  much  pot-ash  as 
the  water  will  dissolve.  Then  plunge 
a  piece  of  silver  coin,  or  any  thin  p  i^te 
cf  silver,  into  the  solution.  If  the 
pot-ash  contains  any  inflammable  mat- 
ter, it  will  change  tiie  silver  tea  dark 
or  black  colour,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  bren  over  the  steam  of 
burning  sulphur.  By  this  easy  ex- 
periment the  manufacturer  vv'ill  be 
saved  the  expense  and  mortification  of 
carrying  pot-ash  to  nu'rket,wMich  m.ust 
sell  for  a  very  reduced  price.  Should  the 


workman  discover,  on  the  cxperimeitt 
being  made,  the  inflammable  princi- 
ple (or,  what  is  called  by  t'ne  workmen, 
tiie  oily  substance,  or  fire)  to  exist  in 
the  pot-ash,  it  can  be  \  emedied  only  by 
dissolving  in  pure  water,  and  boiling  it 
down  and  fluxing  it  a  second  time  ;  or 
it  may  be  made  into  pearl-ashes, by  cal- 
cination, with  little  expense. 

Some  manufatturers  may  be  discou- 
ragea  fromgoing  through  this  process, 
by  the  labour  necessary  in  shifting  the 
\yt  so  often.  But  if  they  c  -nsider  the 
advantages  they  will  obtain  in  fluxing 
their  pot- ash,  w^hich  will  be  effected  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  in  the 
usual  way-and  the  great  saving  in  the 
expense  cf  kettles,  by  the  Ives  being 
made  clean  and  pure  j  they  vvill  be  re- 
conciled to  the  metliod,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trouble;  as  their  inteiest  will 
be  found,  on  experiment,  to  be  con- 
cerned in  its  adoption,  and  as  their 
pot  ash  will  find  a  more  speedy  mar- 
ket, and  a  higher  price.  Eesides,  the 
m:.ni'.facturer  and  the  merchant  will 
never  be  doubtful  of  their  adventures, 
and  the  reputation  ofAnieiican  po;  -ash 
will  be  equal,if  not  superiorjto  any  that 
is  manufactured  in  Europe. 


For  the  c  o  L  u  M  B I  a  n  :,  j  a  g  a  z  i  n  e  . 

A     D  £  s  c  R  I  F  T  I  o  N  0/  <3  Machine.^  called  the  horizontal 

SPINNING-WHEEL. 

[Illustrated  by  a  Plate.] 
T  must  always  afford  us  satisfacti-     disengage  or  set  agoing  at  pleasure, 


on  to  bring  into  public  view, 
any  invention  or  improvement  that 
may  favour  ^he  individual  or  national 
interest  of  Americans;  v^e  have  there- 


any  one  cf  its  wheels,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rest. 

This  contrivance  is  so  simple  and 
ingenious,  that  little  art  is  required  to 
tore    selected    an    invention,    winch     keep  it  iri  order,  if  it  be  propcily  un- 
while  it  pjomises  to  give  employ nienr     desstotid  at  first. — 
to  the  poor,  and  support  to  the  friend-  Considerably  less    strength    is    re- 

less  orphan,  may  also  enable  children  quired  here  thrsn  at  the  common 
ofeitl'.er  sex  to  provide  for  (heir  in--  ssinning-vvhsei  ;  and  the  origi- 
fiirn  or  aged  parents.  nal  expe.ice    of    it   in  England    dv  es 

The  horizontal  spjnnir.g-wheel,l:.id     not  exceed  five  pounds  sterling  : — it 
o'own  in  the  plate    ar.nex<d,  was  in-     seldom  needs  repa  r.    Several  of  these 


vented  about  t'.'.enty  years  ago  by 
the  Inte  mr.  Bernard  Barton  of  Car- 
lisle in  Englnr;d,  a  very  irgeni^us 
lineu  manufacturer.  At  this  ntachine 
twelve  little  girJs  may  spin  at  once.  It 
if-  ?o  easiiy  mansged,  x\.?A  a  child, 
v/llh  th*j  sl'ghtest    touch,  c;.r.  either 


wheels  have  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
ye^-TS  been  employed  hi  various  parts 
oi  En<4land,  nmc!)  to  tlie  honour  of 
those  by  whoce  beneficence  tljey  weie 
erected,  and  to  the  benefit  of  th  u- 
sands  of  pucr  children  in  that  kin'::- 
doni. 


2    1-2  2  1-2 

2    1-3  2   1-2 


J  Discription  cf  the  Horizontal  Spinning-lVhed.  5_r 

DESCRIPTION    OE    THE    PLATE.  ' 

Ftg.       I . 

ADEFG  The  Irame,  which  has  Scantling. 

In.         lit. 
D  four  legs  -  -  -  .  .  41-4   by  4  1-4 

E  a  circular  rail,  framed  in  the  legs,  near  the  tcp  of     ? 

which  are  pi  ccd  the  bobbins  -  -         5   5  11-4 

F  two  cross  rails  framed  on  the  heads  of  thele^-s 
G  two  rails,  framed  into  the  lower  parr  oi  the  leirs,        ) 
and  which  are  fixed  to  the  floor,  to  steady  ihe  machine.  \ 
M^  twelve  braces  framed  from  the  bottom  of  the  column 

into  the  spokes 6-8  5  -8 

Fig.     2. 
BHIKM  The  wheel  [which  ,s  five  feet  feven  inches  diameter] 
has 
H  a  column  or  axis  \_^z°fig.  i.]  into  which  are 

frame! 
I  twelve  spokes         -----.  13-8  7-8 

K  a  ciicular  rim,  or  fe'l'=y  which  turns  the  bolVcins  3  1-2 

C  the  bobbins  more  particularly  delijieated  \'c\fig,  -x  and  4. 
P  holes  in  the  circular  rail  &c.  'to  receive  the  c'is^nffs. 
Q^the  handle, by  whiciithe  wheel  is  rurn-d,  and,  which 
is  suspended  frim  the  ceiling,  or  upptr  part  cf  the 
room,  by  the  cords  q.  q. 
N.  B.  The  corresponding  parts  cf  the  machine  in  fig,  i  and  2,  are  marked 
with  the  same  letters. 

Fig.  3  and  4. 
Represent  the  bobbin  in  two  parts,one  fourth  rfits  real  size,which  isa'most 
exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  common   spinning  wheel  ;  the  principal 
difference  consisting  in  this,    hat  as  the  bobbin  of  the  common  spinning  \^  heel 
is  carried  round  by  a  band,  the  bobbins  of  this  machine  are  carried  round  by 
pressing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  rim,  or  felley,    of  the  laro-e  wheel,  de- 
scribed \nfig.  I  and  2.  ° 
A  the  rim,  or  iclley,   of  the  large   wheel. 
B  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the'spokes  on  which  the  rim  rests. 

[Se;al?o/^.  i.] 
C  apiece  of  f-alher  ler  into   that  part  of  the  rim  on  which  the  whirlers 
H  of  the  bobbins  press,  and  which  is  intended  to  increase  their  iiic- 
ticn. — Loek  immediately  below  H  in  ;f^.  3. 
D  the  circul^.r  rail  which  is  framed  into  the  leo;s,  and  upon  which  are 

fixed  the  bobbins  by  means  of  the  screw?,  E  E. 
F  the  quill,  which  turns  round  on  the  spindle  I  K. 
G  the  carriers  which  are  fixed  to  the  spindle 

H  the  whirler,  also  fixed  to  the  spindle,and  which  presses  on  t'-e  leather  C. 
I  K  the  spindle,  which  is  sup;-orted   at  the  end  K  a-   in  the  comm' u 
spinning  wheel,  and  at  the  other  end  runs  in  a  hole  or  so  ket  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pillar  L,  which  is  supported  by  the  iron  phre  M. 
M  an  u-on  plate,  which  moves  on  the  screw  N  iis  a  centre,  an-'  which  is 
ma^e  fast  to  the  part  rai  ed  by  the  wedge,   by   the    crews  O  O  ;  so 
that,  when  the  wedge  P.    [see  f.g.  4]  i;  drawn  out,  the  wbirler  H  is 
1  aised  above  the  rim  of  the  whtel,  and  thereby  st  ppe  •,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wheel  is  still  kept  turning. 
Q^  the  band,  which,  by  Iseing  made  tighter  or  slncl-er,  causes  the  quill 
1*   to  take  up  the  thrca  1  faster  or  slower,  a'  the  pleasure  of  the   spin- 
ster.    This  band  is  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  pin  R,  round  which  it 
turns  and  is  there  single.    From  S  it  is  double  ;  and  passes  throuc^h  a. 
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small  hole  near  one  end  c  f  the  iron  plate  a-  From  thence  it  passes 
on  each  side  of  ihc  quill  F,  in  a  groove  made  for  its  rectption,  ^nd  is 
kept  tasi  at  bottom  by  a  small  wire  staple  b. 

[T]  figure  4  represents  the  flit  side  ot  the  wedge  P,  which  when  pulled 
cut,  .cting  lipon  the  pin  t,,  raises  the  whirler  off  the  whe-  1  as  before 
describtd.  When  the  we  'gc  is  thrust  in  again,  the  whirier  fails  upon 
the  wheel  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  asaiii  carried  round.  Hence,  by 
this  simple  contrivance,  «ny  one  of  the  bobbins  may  be  stopped  cr  set 
agoing,  at  the  pleasuic  of  each  spinster,  without  at  all  intertering 
i\ith  any  of  the  others. 

—<>-.-<>-<^<^><S><^5><S><^— <>■—•■<>— 
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J  DiALO«UE  betiveen  a  Meeting-House  and  a  ScHOOL-Houil. 

[Written  during  the  late  war.] 

ECCLESIA    AND    ACADEMIA. 


E  c  c  L, 


/^OOD  morning',    cousin; 


'VJF  how  do  you  find  yourself 
after  the  late  dreadful  storm  of  British 
devastation  ? 

Acad.  Alas!  dear  cousin,  a  dread- 
ful storm  it  has  been  ind  ed  ; — but  I 
just  begin  tobreathe  again.  I  have  for 
tins  long  time  hardly  dared  to  open  my 
mouth. 

EccL.  I  wonder  why  mortals  can't 
quarrel  and  fight  among  themselves, 
and  murder  oneanothcr,  without  vent- 
ing their  spite  upon  us  !  This  has  been 
teimed  an  unnatural  war.  and  really  I 
am  convinced  i;  is  ;  for,  otherwise  the 
enemies  of  our  country  could  never 
viage  war  against  religion. 

Acad,  f  have  heard  of  most  fearful 
wars  in  oUier  countries,  but,  in  modern 
times  especially,  never  did  I  under- 
stand that  such  as  we,  were  objects  of 
resentment  with  either  party. — in  this 
conflict,  however,  I  have  suffered  most 
cruelly,  as  v-^eil  as  you;  and  th.e  rava- 
ges of  thiis  barbarous  foe,  have  for  a 
longtime  rendered  me  useless  to  myself 
and  brothers.  You  know  me  to  be  the 
parent  of  arts,  sciences,  and  language; 
yet,  as  if  we  weie  the  common  enemies 
o'' mankind,  the  hostile  sword  is  turn- 
ed against  nie  and  my  children,  when 
on  the  coFitrary,  we  have  always  rank- 
ed among  the  best  citizens  of  ti\e  world, 
and  never  withheld  our  services  from 


any  nation  requesting  them.  It  ha» 
ever  been  our  province  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry— assist  the  weak — and  point  out 
tlie  1  oad  to  the  bewildered  traveller. 

EccL.  You  know,  also,  that  churches 
have  been  held  sacred  in  all  ages,  and 
that  it  was  deemed  sacrilege  in  all 
coun  ries  to  violate  tempi,  s.  As  early 
as  the  Jewish  economy  ,a  murderer  even 
could  not  be  torn  from  the  horns ef  the 
altar  :  but  in  this  war,  no  deference 
has  been  paid  to  us :  we  have  been 
turned  into  riding  schools,  into  milita- 
ry stores,  magazines  and  arsenals.  The 
British  profess  to  be  chrisdans  and 
protestants  ;  yea,  the  supporters  and 
bulwarks  of  religion  :  but  we  have 
experienced  as  little  lenity  from  them 
as  if  they  had  been  Turks. 

Acad.  Yes — and  they  boast  them- 
selves to  be  the  nurses  of  literature  ; 
but,  alas  !  I  have  found  them  to  be 
inveterate  foes.  The  scars  which  I, 
and  many  of  my  sisters  have  received, 
will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  tlie  truth 
of  this  assertion  ;  they  must  attend  us 
to  tr.e  grave,  notwithstanding  the  doc- 
tor's skill  in  healing  the  wounds  and 
breaches  made  in  our  bodies. 

EcCL.  But,  do  you  know,  cousin, 
whence  arose  this  Fritish  hatred  to 
me  and  my  sisters  ?--for  few  of  us  have 
escaped  with  quarter  ? 

Acad.  It  would  be  diilicult,  per- 
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haps,  to  ass'gn  a  cause  ;  rspecially  as 
some  of  our  family  have  suifersd  much 
less  than  others. 

EccL.  You  must  know,  that  I  have 
several  hnlf,  and  some  whole  sisters  ; 
among  these  I  observe  tli  it  my  sisters, 
Presletra  and  Baptista,  liave  suffered 
mo  e  tlian  my  eldest  sister,  Episcopa, 
or  my  youngest,  Q^akera  :  but  I  can 
assign  no  good  reason  why  the  enemy 
was  less  sparing  of  these  than  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  they  had  no  just  cause 
to  be  angry  witii  any  of  us.  It  is 
true,  we  had  not  lived  together  in  all 
thr.t  warmth  of  aifection,  which  ought 
to  animate  a  family  having  but  one 
common  object  in  view  :  I  trust,  how- 
ever, we  shall  be  more  liberal  and 
friendly  in  future.  But  what  v»as  there 
in  us  to  excite  a  partial  distribution  of  the 
enemy's  vengeance  ?  Suiely,  they  must 
have  had  some  terrible  charge  against 
us: ---have  you  heard  nothing  of  it  ? 

Acad.  Yes,  cousin,  I  have  been 
told  that  you  were  charged  wita  stir- 
ring up  sedition  and  rebellion  among 
your  children.  This  our  adversaries 
held  to  be  a  crime  against  themselves, 
and  even  against  your  own  profession  : 
but  f-^r  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  you  j 
I  only  repeat  the  allegation  of  others. 

EccL.  I  own,  if  it  be  a  crime, 
that  our  children  Iiave  sometimes 
been  exhorted  to  thsir  duty  in  defence 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
God  hath  given  them  and  so  far  as 
they  were  led  to  eye  and  trust  to 
providence,  and  be  thankful  for  mer- 
cies, whether  pr;vate  or  public,  it  was 
right.  This  is  one  of  the  ends  of  our 
being  ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  chris- 
tian b  lief. 

Acad.  As  it  does  not  appear,  then, 
that  we  are  accused  of  any  particular 
otfence,  the  pique  may  have  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  our  avocations — 
wjiich  tend  to  improve  the  mind  and 
inform  the  judgment,  by  which,  our  pu- 
pils are  led  lo  know  and  prize  th.eir 
ci\i!  iib-rties,  and  to  oppose  tyramiy 
in  every  torm  and  shape.  Pray  fa- 
vour me,  coufin,  with  a  detail  ot  ycur 
misfortunes,  however  melancholy. 

EccL.  Alas  !  it  makes  me  shud- 
der, to  repeat  the  outrages  I  have  suf- 
fered -f  but  singe  you  desire  it  I  must 


comply,  and  s'-all  expect  to  hear  a  re- 
lation of  your's  in  tuin. 

It  seems  that  many  of  my  sisters 
were  much  injured  by  the  prostitution 
they  underwent  :  some  were'  turned 
into  stables,  while  others  were  put  to 
thebrtsest  purposes ;  odiers  were  com- 
pelled to  assist  about  the  vilest  disor- 
ders of  the  body,  tho'  designed  ior  tJie 
cure  of  souis  I    Belio'd,    alas  !  how 

ditferent  were  the  effects!- the 

restoration  of  health,  however  indebt- 
ed to  those  services,  generally  ended 
in  their  own  destruction  — th«  .  nly  re- 
ward of  tlieir  ungrateful  tyrants, 

Oblige  nie  now  witli  your  narrative. 

Acad.  The  recital  is  painful  j  but 
I  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  in  it. 
My  sorrcv/s  commenced  with  th  j  dis- 
persion of  my  pu  ils,  who,  not  having 
taken  up  the  sword,  were  nootlierv.iss 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  than  by  bocks  j 
yet,  terrified,  by  the  crueltie..  exer- 
cised upon  enfeebled  age,  defenceless 
females,  and  innoceni  youth,  they  were 
obhged  to  leave  these  sceiiCs  of  instruc- 
tion : hence  hundreds  vvill   bewail 

their  unavcid.ible  ignorance.  As  to  ir.y- 
self  andchiirren,  little  regard  was  paid 
toeither  of  us  :  cra^h  !  \^  as  the  word; 
and,  entrance  gained  b\  force,  a  general 
massacre  ensued  in  my  fandly.  Not 
contented,  v/i'h  Alexander,  to  ravage 
the  terrestrial globsy  the  insatiable  ene- 
my nad  the  bravery  to  demolish  it  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  and  next,  hke  the  gi- 
ants of  old,  attempted  th.-  hcanjetis, 
and  succeeded  in  this  too  ;  though 
as  oftn  as  the  thunder  of  Wash- 
ington was  heard,  they  would  have 
shrunk  beneath  the  miountains  to  co- 
ver their  ^uilt.  Yet  all  the  elements 
of  Euclid  afforded  n  demonstration  to 
them  of  the  errors  of  their  conduct  : 
liis  propositions  were  torn  out  and 
exposed  :  and  yet  these  heroes,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  never  penetrated  be- 
yond the  first  bridge  of  asses.  The 
theorems  of  Archimedes,  ?nd  t'ic  phi- 
losophy of  Ne'zvton,  fared  in  like  man- 
ner. In  v.in  did  the  flo-/>?iA7/),  wih 
its  I'.st  gasping  breath,  assure  them 
that  a  perfect  vacuum  ^vas  not  to  be 
made  by  them,  though  determined  to 
m^ke  a  i-oid  wherever  they  came. 
1  he    eloquence    of  Cicero    could  not 
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save  him  from  laceration.  While 
statesmen,  heroes,  pciecs  and  t'.ivines, 
were  involved  in  the  common  wreck. 
Nextrtll  the  languages,  :^nd  every  part 
of  speech  in  Ui.  granuiuir  begged  for 
quarter.  '\\\t  nouns  sutK^red  a  gene- 
ral t/£'f//fWj-/o«  ;  and  though,  with  uni- 
ted fjrCv,  ;h  y  stood  to  the  accusatinje 
for  some  time,  were  all  thrown  into 
the  'VQcat'i've  at  ast.  Tiie  pronouns, 
as  they  frj<}uently  stood  in  tat  place 
of  the  nouns,  share  i  a  similar  fate. 
The  ^jCibs  were  reduced  ^o  she  opta- 
tive mood,  perperually  wishing  to  be 
in  any  tense,  rather  t' an  \.\\q  presejity 
whether  past  or  future  :  in  vain  they 
tried  \.he  impe  rat  I've  mood,but  ne  occide 
v.'ould  not  do.     The  supines  \ay  help 


During  this  havock,  the  interjections 
were  uttering  the  most  melancholy 
p<aints,as — alas  !  ah!  oh  !  woe  is  me  !  — 
buch  wa^  the  disorder  of  my  family. 

EccL.  Why  truly,  cousin,  your 
family  sutFered  much,  indeed--bur  how 
came  it  that  the  ravagers  desisted  before 
they  had  demolished  yourself  in  person? 

Acad.  Why,  just  as  they  were  fi- 
nishing my  family,  the  commander 
happened  to  lay  his  hand  upon  my  po- 
lyhedrion,  through  which  he  chanced 
to  spy  some  •.  istant  object  so  midti- 
plied,  that  seized  with  a  panic,  he  in- 
stctn'aneonsly  sounded  a  retreat,  swear- 
mg  bitterly  the  rebels  were  coming 
upon  him  by  thousands,  in  a  moment 
every  man  of  them  took  to  i;i:  heels. 


less  on  the  floor,  ready  to  give  up  tj  e     ana  thus  I  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my 


•ghost  ;  and  every  part'ciple  participa- 
ted with  the  verb  in  ah  their  suffer- 
ings, the  whole  being  passi<ve.  Ad- 
I'crbs  and  conjunctions  tried,  in  vain, 
to  raily  and  join  their  forces  against  the 
common  foe.  'Ihe  prepositions  conXd 
no  longer  stand  their  ground  before 
the  nounsy  to  govern  them,  tho' armed 


teeth-  My  Sj'iritsnow  negin  to  revive, 
under  the  hope,  that  knowledge  will 
again  prevail,  und  unite  with  religion 
to  do  good.  Then,  I  trust,  we  shall 
see  the  Ecclesian  sisters  of  every  branch 
walk  hand  in  hand promoting 

CHARITY--BANISHING  BIGOTRY-- 
AND  ADVANCING  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  THEIR  MASTER. 


Lewis  tlte  XV  th  dispatched  an 
officer  to  Frederic,  to  announce  the 
victory.  He  arrived  in  the  Prussian 
camp  while  the  iVustrian  and  Prussian 
armies  were  engaged  at  Freidberg. — 
The  aftair  terminating  in  favou:  cf  the 


with  the  pro  and  con  of  each  subject. 

ARECTyO'VE^  extracted  from  '  The  Life  of  Fked^KIC  III  late  King  of 
Prussia,'  published  at  Paris  and  Strasturg,  in  the  st^mnur  of  1788,  atid 
710'zv  translating  in  Philadelphia. 

FTEF..   the' battle  o:    Fontenoy,     before  of  a  French  general-- -who  also 

hid  himself  in  a  mill,  during  a  battle, 
while  his  troops  were  gaining  a  vic- 
tory.—  **  He  is  covered  with  glory — 
and  meal." 

-- ;-, '"■  --  —  TAUring  the  flight  of  Fred,  from  the 

latter,  Frederic  returned,  by  th?  same  .1  3  field  of  Molwitz,ae  was  piirsued 

messenger,    this  witty  and  laconic  an-  by  an  Austrian  Hussar  ;  and  finding  it 

swer  : —  **  Sir,   I   have  paid  at  Freid-  impossible  to  escape,  he  suddenly  tvun- 

h^r^  the  bill  of  exchange  you  drew  on  ed  round  Ins  horse,   and  waited  his  e- 
me  at  Fontenoy.'* 

'HE  battle  ofMolwitz  was  the  fir/1 

in  wliichFred  was  personally  en- 
gaged.— Tiie  or.set  proving  unfavour- 
able to  ti-e  Prussian?,  the  king  was 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  for  shel- 
ter *oa  mill  near  Raiisbun.  Here  he 
was  found  lying  on  a  couch  in  despair, 
when  one  of  Ills  light-norsemen  arriv- 
ed to  tel'  him  his  troops  were  victoii- 
OU7. — 1  he  wags  o\  thn.t  day  repeated 
upon  this  occasion,  what  haa  been  said 


nemy's  approach,  calling  out —  "  Let 
liie  proceed,  Hussar!  and  thou  shalt  be 
rewarded."  Recollecting  the  portrait 
of  the  king,  the  Hussar  is  struck  with 
Sii  prize  and  respect ;  lets  fall  his  sabre, 
and  thus  answers: —  "  Agreed! — af- 
ter the  war." **  Adieu  !    'ti  1  our 

next  meeting," — says  the  king. 

This  Hussar  was  afterwards  made  a 
lieutenant  general  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.    His  nam.s  was  Paul  Werner, 
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WHEN  Charleston  was  invested 
in  17S0,  ti.e  besic^^^ed,  to 
maintain  a  couinninication  with  the 
country,  established  a  post  opiwsite  the 
town,  at  Hobcaw,  on  CoA-per  liver, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  colonel 
Malmedie,  a  Fiencliman  of  uncom- 
mon vanity.  Greedy  of  fame,  and 
flattered  with  the  liO^  e  of  obtcining  it 
on  easy  terms,  he  was  extremely  in- 
quisitive afte  the  state  and  progress 
of  his  reputation  in  the  town.  He  ne- 
ver failed  to  put  this  question  to  every 
person  coming  to  his  post — *  Prav, 
sir,  vat  do  de  peopl  tink  of  me  ? 
Monsieur  de  Brittagny,  serving  at 
that  time  in  Charleston — and  a  wit 
— havin  g  paid  a  visit  to  the  new 
commandant,  soon  had  to  answer 
the  usual  question — '  pfay,  sii-,  vat 
do  de  peopl  tink  of  me  ?' — *  Truly,' 
says  Brittagny,  drily,  *  people  are 
divided ; — the  men  think  you  are  an 


old  iDOtftauy  but-  the  women,  una  fvece, 
declare  vou  to  be  an  old  mav* 


,.^..^..^^^ 


APhiladely  hia  justice  of  t!  e  peace 
having  called  a  gentleman  be- 
fotf  h  ni  on  a  complaint  of  a  worthless 
servant,  who  had,  purpose^'y^  provo- 
ked t;  e  master  to  exercise  a  litile 
disciplii'C  (if  a  shake  by  the  arm.  may 
be  so  termed)  assumed  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  became  lavish  of 
tlie  'usc'ence,  and  the  ignorance  too,  of 
office.  He  concluded  a  nonsensical 
harang'  e,   with, — *  Your  appearance 

*mr. shall  not  protect  you  :    we 

*are  in  a  landofliberry — and,  besides, 
*don't  you  know  thatjustice  is  blind  J' 
— '  As  blind  as  a  bee'le'  answered  the 
gentleman  ,'  fo;  I  have  been  here 
these  seven  years,  and  never  knew  lier 
discern  between  r/ghi  and  njorong.^ 

><^»...>..V">">" 


For  the  COLU.MBIAN  MAGAZINE. 
The  History  of  SusMH  '*"  *  *  *' .     Translated  from  the  Frejuh, 


MISERY  is  the  touchstone  of  vir- 
tue. Those  vvjio  re  .ist  its  trials 
better  deserve  tlie  appella  ion  of  wise, 
than  they  wjio  usurp  the  title  by  de- 
claring against  the  pa-sions,  without 
perceiving  that  their  stoicism  is  more 
dangerous  to  society  tl^an  the  passions 
of  which  they  complain.  Love,  the 
tenderest  and  most  cruel  of  all,  has 
made  heroes  in  the  cause  of  virtue — 
heroes  far  beyond  those  who  have  pur-  ^ 
chased  that  exalted  name  with  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
which,  although  offered  them  by  preju- 
dice, should  be  refused  by  hum.anity. 

Love,  in  a  just  and  generous  heart, 
becomes  a  virtue ;  while  in  a  vicious 
mind, it  degenerates  into  crime.  All  v\e 
should  be  careful  of  is,  to  observe  its 
bias. 

The  beautiful,  the  virtuous  Susan, 
wliose  history  I  am  now  writing,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  above  truth. 

Born  at  Poitou,  of  a  father   whose 


ancestors  had  long  maintained  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  fhat  province, 
but  who  had  no  other  title  than  that 
of  an  honest  man,norot'er  employment 
tiian  the  practice  of  vi' tlie;  n>d,  ad- 
vancing to  maturity  urder  the  care  0/ 
this  tender  father,  she  escaped  the  per- 
nicious maxims  of  x\q  age,  and  tJie 
dangerous  influence  ofcortuption.  His 
prudence  made  her  see,  at  a  distance, 
the  dant  ers  to  which  her  sex  and  beau- 
ty would  be  exposed;  and  his  care 
scived  to  shelter  her  from  every 
attack  :  as  the  lofty  popli'r,  guards 
the  tender  vine  from  th''  arden*'  ravs 
of  a  meridian  sun,  an"*  the  civlling 
winds  of  the  boisterous  north. 

Unhappily,  at  too  enrlv  a  period  a 
sudden  death  deprived  Susan  of  her 
support,  her  father  and  her  friend. 

She  fell  into'h.e  hands  of  an  aunt,, 
who,  in  consequence  cf  consanguinity, 
took  ui  on  her  the  charge  of  finjsh- 
jrg  he.  education.     Great  God!   ho\Y 
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great  tlT*  transition    from   the   prin-        *  They  are  sufficiently  rich,*   says 
ciples  formerl)!    received!     Happily,    Susan, 'whose  wishes  are  regulated  by 


those  principles  had  taken  too  deep  a 
foundation  to  be  easily  effaced.  The 
inipressions  of  our  infancy  are  seeds 
that  a  Jthing  can  root  ou;  :  the  pas- 
sions sometimes  violate,  but  never  en- 
tirely efface  the  sacred  characters  im- 
printed on  our  hearts. 

The  change  was  extremely  distress- 
ing to  the  young  Susan  :  her  father's 
house  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  vir- 
tue :  her  aunt's  the  rendezvous  of 
pleasure  and  voluptuousness. 

Possessing  all  the  graces,  and  ma- 
ny acquired  talents,  Susan  soon  be- 
came an  object  of  admiration  with  all 
the  young  men  who  frequented  her 
aunt's.  Though  her  beauty  inflamed 
the  .  hearts,  her  modesty,  so  rare  in 
her  present  lin^.  of  life,  checked  tiie 
ardour  of  their  addresses,  and  repress- 
ed their  declarations. 

The  marquis  de  P---,  then  as  fa- 
mous for  hi?  debaucheries  as  he  has 
since  become  infamous  by  his  crimes, 
was  the  first  to  discover  his  passion, 
Susan's  answer  was  adequate  to  what 


the  chaste  desires  of  nature ;  and 
those  are  always  poor  who  suffer  am- 
bition to  usurp  unlimited  dominicn 
over  them.  The  desire  of  possess- -^g 
honours  beyond  their  reach,prevents 
their  feeling  the  value  of  what  is  al- 
ready in  their  power,  rendering  those 
we  desire  necessary,  and  those  we 

possess  useless.' *   Hold  !'  cries 

the   aunt,    *   this  I   believe,    is  what 

they  call  aublime  morality  ;- 

pity  it  should  lead  to  an  hospital,' 
But  my  dear  aunt  to  be  united  for 
ever  to  a  man,  for  whom  we  feel  not 
he  least  tenderness,  nor  even  esteem; 
and  you  must  allow  the  conduct  of 

the  marquis  de  P--' *  You  have 

much  to  complain  of,  truly,'  inter- 
rupted her  aunt;  *  the  marquis  loves 
pleasure  ;  you  will  live  the  happier 
for  it .  he  will  search  it  on  his  side, 
and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  do  the 
same :  young  and  handsome,  you 
will  readily  find  numbers  of  agreeable 
men  glad  to  partake  of  it  with  you.' 


*  My  father,    replied  the  blushing 

she  thoug!;t  due  to  the  marquis'  name  Susan,  *  always  tolcl  me,  that  the  de- 

and  rank,  but  hoped  her  friends  would  *  formity  of  the  soul  was  only  the  more 

not  force  h  r  to  marry  a  man  she  could  *  shocking  when  united  to  a   beautiful 

not  love.     P---was  not  pleased  with  *  body.      If  the   supreme    being  has 

the  candor  and   pru<!ence  of  this  re-  *  formed  us  after  his  own  image,  and 

ception  ;  he  therefore  addressed  himself  *  given  us  beauty,  by  our  own  \  irtues. 


to  the  aunt.     As  he  was  at  that  time 
possessed  of  large  estates,  though  they 


•  we  ought  to  hnish  the   resemblance.^ 

*  No    more    of  this — le^ve  your    fa- 


have   been   since   dissipated,    madam  '  ther's  ashes  to    repose  !'  cried    the 

K  --reseived  his  proposals  with  avi-  aujit,   with  anger,     'and    prepare  to 

dity,  reganiing  them  as  very  advanta-  '  receive  the  honour  intended  you  ;' — 

geous  for  her  niece.     When  the  mar-  and  left  her. 

quis  withdrew,  Susan  was  sununoned        The  marquis  had  no  intention  to 

to  attend.     *  Be  attentive!'   says  the  conclude  this  marriage,  but  only  be- 

aunt.  '  I  am  no?  a  foolilh  philosopher  s  red  to  amuse  the  aunt,  that  he  might 

<  like  your  late  father,  but   have   as  gam  time  to  seduce  the  niece.     W  hen 

'  much  regard  for  you  as  he  had  ;  and  he   perceived  the    greatest   difficulty 

*  now  I  have  it  'n\  my  powder  to  make  would  be  from  the  young  one,  he  first 

*  an  establishment  for  you,  superior  ro  redoubled  his  endeavours  to  gain   the 

*  any   thing    your  wise   father  would  old  lady,  and  soon  discovered  her  ea- 


have  thoughc  of.      Pjutus  ought  al 

*  ways  to  be  high  priest  to  hymen5  and 

*  it  is  by  him  I  desire  you  should  be 

*  for  ever  united  to  the  marquis  de  P-- 

*  He  'oves  you  :  it  is  a  match  you  had 


gerness  to  see  her  niece  the  marchio- 
ness P .    After  makmg    this   dis- 


covery, he  took  measures  accordingly. 

One  day,  being  alone  with   madam 

de  R ,  he  appeared  extieraelyme- 

*  no  reason  to  expest,  and  wliich  you    lancholy.     *  What  is  the  matter  with 

*  will  never  again  obtaui,  if  you  per-    ♦  you,  monsieur   le  m-iiquis  :'  *I  am 

*  mit  11  to  escape.' 


The  His/orj  of  Susan, 
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« the  mcst  unhappy  of  men,'  said  the 
peifidiousP —  ;  *  I  shaUdie  wilJi  >or- 

*  row — I  must  renounce  the  adorable 

*  Susr.n.'  *  And  why  renounce  her  V 
:  s?ys  m^dame  de  R-7--,  interrupting 
^    Iiim  ;    *  I  will  bring  her  toteruts  ;  she 

*  i«  x  liul    fool,  and  it  is  necessary  to 

*  teach  her  wis'ioni.'     *■  Alas!  lay  dear 

*  aunt,  it  is  not  Susan,  alone,  who  op- 
'  poses  mv  happiness  :  attend,  and  be 

*  sensible  of  my  misery.' 

'  Penetrated  witu  your  kindness,  in 

*  favouring  my  love,  I  was  so  weak  as 

*  ^o  think  it  would  be  attended  with 

*  t!,e   like    favourable    sentiments    by 

*  others  :    I  there; ore  communicated 

*  the  attachment  to  my  uncle,  tlie  duke 

*  de He  no  sooner  was  acquaint- 

*  ed  witli  it,  th:m  I  v.'astr.reatened  with 

*  all  the  ills  his  vengeance  cuukl  dic- 
<  tare  :  th:;  least  of  rhem  wa'^  ihcbei..g 

*  disinherited.  But  this  should  not  itop 
'  me,  di  '  I  not  reflect  that  by  a  public 

*  marriage  I  should  deprive  Susan  of 

*  ail  that  splei:dour  so  justly  her  due. 

*  Y-/U  see  my  happiness  is  iar  distant: — 

*  perhaps  entirely   annihilated,  unl.ss 

*  a  secret  marriage  unites  us,  'till  the 

*  deatk  of  my  un:le.     If  you   would 

*  consult  to  this,'  saying  it  witli  a  ti- 
mid and  embarrassed  air, — '  if  you 
'  would  consent,   my  dear  aunt,    we 

*  wc>uld  all  ihree  go  to  Par^s  ;  there, 
*■  in  the  chapel  of  my  hotl,  by  my  own 

*  chaplain,  and  in  the  presence  of  your 

*  self  and  some  secret  witnesses,  the 
'  indissoluble  union  might  be  formed  :' 
— at  the  same  time  thi  eatening  to  pierce 
his  heart  i'  he  was  refused,  since  lie 
cou'd  nof  lire  with  ut  iiis  beloved  Su- 
san.  Madame  deR ,  abtm- 

cd  and  softened,  promised  him  all  the 
assistance  in  her  power. 

Susan,  w  .0  had  heard  the  despair- 
ing rxclamanous  of  the  marquis,  had 
run  to  ■  er  aunt's  c" amber,  '  Come,' 
says  the  aunt,  '  enjoy  the  satijfatciun 

*  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 

*  lovers  perish  at  your  feet,  and  re- 

*  fleet  that  his  death  is  caused  by  your 

*  obstinate  refusal.' 

Ti :e  marquis  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  ;  Su.  an,  amazed  and  confused, 
made  no  reply.  Her  aunt,  regarded 
tliis  silence  as  an  insult  committed 
against  the  most  tender  love,  and  up- 


braided her  in  the  cruelefl:  language. 

*  I  see,'  s  lys  she,  *  the  c  lusc  or  your 

*  refusal  : a  more  happy  lover 

*  has  found  the  way  to  that  h  uighty 

*  heart.    For  him,  in  secret,  you  are 

*  more  condescending.' Susan 

was  unprepared  fcr  this  re^^roacii. — 
Siie  could  only  justify  herself  by  her 
tears.  Ho.v  could  she  bear  to  see  her 
virtue  sacrificed,  even  while  exerting 
it  ? — But  to  minds  accustomed  to  vice, 
wliatever  opposes  theirtviews,  is  cri- 
minal. 

S'j.san, insured, despairing  and  alarm- 
ed, retired  to  her  cnamber  :  her  aunt 
followed,  and  again  treated  h:r  yet 
more  imworthily,  dwelling  particular- 
ly on  the  injurious  suspicions  with 
which  she  had  overwhelmed  her.  be- 
cause she  perceived  they  had  the  great- 
est e3eil. 

It  was  the  first  time  Susan  had  ever 
disobeyed.  She  regarded  the  unjust 
sorrows  w'th  which  she  was  oppressed, 
as  a  ptinishmen:  for  her  diobedience. 
WitJ)out  tri- !ids,witliout  advice,  aban- 
doned by  ihe  wholr  earth,  she  pro- 
mis  .vi  all  that  was  .equire !  from  her. 

Tiie  next  day  the  t  ree  set  off  for 
Paris  ;  the  marquis  had  all  things  pre- 
pared for  their  \eception  :  one  of  his 
vi'c  companions  officiated  as  priest,  and 
liis  domesrics  as  witnesses. 

The  aunt  returned  a  few  days  after  : 
but  heaven  punished  her  criines  by  an 
untimely  death  :  The  horses  of  her 
carriage  took  fright,  and,  attempting 
to  save  herself,  her  cloaths  caught  the 
^vheej,  and  drasjging  her  a  consider- 
able distance,  she  died  shortly  aftcr- 
v/ards,  in  the  oreatest  torments. 

I  shall  spare  t.e  cotnpassionate  read- 
er a  particular  recital  of  the  suiferings, 
experienced  by  the  un!'ortunateSu.<an, 
dining  the  three  years  she  passed  with 
the  depraved  P She  was  the  mar- 
tyr of  his  caresses  : 1  say  the  mar- 
tyr j  for  virtue,  allied  to  vice,  renounc- 
es its  pretensions  to  happiness. 

P 's  family,  who  were  ignorant 

of  the  greatest  part  of  his  debauchery, 
and  who  attributed  his  wildness  to 
Vcuth,  endeavoured  to  detach  him 
from  his  former  courses  by  marriage  ; 
and  Ciiosr,  for  this  purpose,  mademci- 
sellc  de  B ,  a  young  lady  of  great 
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merit,  daughter  to  the  marquis  of  that 
name  :  his  name  alone  is  a  sufficient 
eulogy. 

This  news  made  the  unli  ippy  Susan 
conceive  some  hopes,  that  her  union 
with  the  mu'quis  drew  towards  a  con- 
chision.  She  knew  she  had  been  de- 
ceived :  P---  had  not  the  generosity 
to  let  her  remain  ignorant  or  her  true 
situation.  But  she  ext  ;rted  frem  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  place  her  in 
a  convent. 

1  had  been  some  years  acquainted 

with  the  marquis  de  P ;   the 

same  taste  for  pleasure  united  us  ; 
though  I  was  at  that  time  entirely  ig- 
FiOrant  of  his  depravity.  We  had  been 
separated  for  some  time ;  I  was  pleased 
when  we  met  again.  He  concealed 
frommc  his  intended  marriage,  but  ac- 
quainted me  with  this  connection  with 
Susan,  without  explaining  to  me  her 
real  situation.  I  begged  permission 
to  wait  on  madame  la^  Marchioness  ; 
to  this  he  agreed,  and  invited  me  to 
sup  with  th  m  that  evening.  After 
a  few  turns  in  the  Palace-Royal,  v/e 
repaired  to  their  lodgings,  at  the  ?Iotel 
d'Entragues.  I  saw  the  adorable  Su- 
san. Our  meeting  appeared  one  of 
those  strokes  of  sympathy  which,  in 
an  instant,  decide  the  fate  of  lovers. 


My  first  compliments  partook  of  rriy 
agitation  :  her  behaviour  was  not  more 
tranquil.  This  inter .icw  gave  rise  to 
an  attachment,  and  fixed  it  for  life. 

The  marquis  de  P —  was  only  an 
acquaintance  ;  but  my  sentiments  of 
lienor  made  me  regard  my  growing 
passion  as  extremely  reprehensit)ie.  An 
altempt  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
wile  apoeared  to  me  as  culpable  as  se- 
ducing her  person.  What  tiie  corrup- 
tion of  the  age  calls  only  pclitenesr, 
probity  must  regard  as  criminal,  how- 
ever warranted  by  fashion.  This  mo- 
ral, pure  as  it  is,  inspires  only  gaiety  in 
the  breast  of  the  polite. 

The  only  means  to  avoid  the  misery 
I  foresaw,  was  never  more  to  see  Su- 
san ;  and  I  took  this  cruel  resolution. 
Should  I  have  kept  it  ?  I  know  not, 
I  both  feared  and  desired  the  hour  to 
withdraw  ^  it  arrived.  \A  hile  taking- 
leave,  P told  me  the  little  plea- 
sure I  appeared  to  take  in  the  compa- 
ny of  his  wife  excluded  him  from  im- 
portuning me  to  visit  themfrequently. 
Susan  added  nothing  to  this  comph- 
ment,  but  appeared  to  expect  my  an- 
swer with  the  greatest  inquietude.  It 
was  such  as  politeness  and  custom 
dictate. 

l^To  be  continued. ] 
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THE  true  end  of  travel  is  to  ac- 
quire knowledge— not.  to  satiate 
mere  curiosity.  He  who  leaves  his  coun- 
try in  search  of  taste,  science  and  the 
useiularts;  who  has  sense  to  reject 
the  dress,  and  retain  the  gold  of  his 

discoveries to   give   it  currency  at 

home  ;  who  culls  the  fairest  exoiics, 
to  plant  and  foster  them  in  his  native 
soil — confers  a  blessing  on  his  country, 
as  a  cit-?.en---on  society,  as  a  man. 

Science  is  not  the  spontaneous  o-rowth 
of  any  country-  -it  may  be  cultivated 
every  where.  Application  is  the  soil 
in  which  it  delights  ;  genius  the  quick- 
ening spirit  of  iis  vegetation.  '  How 


great  is  the  distance  between  a  scientii- 
fic  and  a  barren  mind  !  Tlie  former, 
like  a  garden  of  true  taste,  unfolds  the 
latent  charms  of  nature  ;  thelatter--- 

what  is  it  ? but  a  dark  a   dreary 

waste  ! 

The  conceptions  of  a  youthful  mind 
are  generally  bold  and  lively---a  wild 
exuberance  of  fancy  requiring  the  pru- 
ning-knife  of  experience. 

Those  who  profess  to  make  pru- 
dence the  guide  of  all  their  actions, 
always  consider  j^Z/'in  the  first  place  : 
with  such,  prudence  is  often  used  as  a 
c'oiik  to  cover  vices  ;  or,  at  best,  to 
conceal  the  absence  of  dA  noble  ^virtues. 
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THE  foliouirg  Critique  is  part  rf 
an  ingenious  arri  Ic  in  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  v>liichapp  aied  in  Lonl'  n 
5(1  n  afier  tbe  publica'ion  '.»f  Bl  ir's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  ani  Belles  Let- 
fres.  In  order  to  rend  r  them  the 
m  re  us  ful,  we  have  givci  ref  ren- 
tes t '  both  the  Biitibh  and  American 
iaipressicns,* 

REDUNDANCIES. 

*  Se  tences,  as  the  auiJior  rightly  ob- 
serves, should  he  clea  e-  ot"  ledun- 
c^ant  words,  and  rea>  ndant  me!Ti- 
beis.'  L'Tid.  cd.  p.  227.  Amer. 
ed.  p.  99. 

1  lie  sni.-ll  sick  of  words,  which 
men,  as  yet  possessed.  Lon.  106. 
A'u.  47  Let  VIS  pioceed  t  .  consider 
ofx.tt  st\l  of  language.  L<  n.  in. 
Am  49.  Th-  main  design  of  ihis lec- 
ture i_.  t  consider  of  ihe  means  to  be 
used  for  improvement  in  el  xpience. 
L0n.ii.2ai.  Am.  16.  To  unite /o- 
^(f//»fr  copiousness  and  p  ecisi:^n.  Lon. 
203.  Ai";!.  S8.  Going  before  them, 
or  follouins  aCter  them.  Lon.  281. 
Am.  1 22.  What  g-e-  before,  and  im- 
mediately follows  after.  Lon.  293. 
415.  Am.  127.1S2.  What  goes  befuie 
may  gi  e  1  g  t  to  what  folio*.vs  after. 
Lon.  li. 262.  Am.  291.  Insetted  i,, to 
whciXioW  \M  after.  Lon.  ii  262.  Am. 
331.  The  moie  exact  y  that  this  track 
JS  pursued,  th-:;  more  that  cioquei  ce  is 
propciily  sudied,  the  more  shall  we 
be  guarded,  &c.  Lon.ii.5.  Am. 2.21. 
Provioed  always  that  so  mucii  unicn 
be  preserved.  Lond.il.  105.  Am. .65. 
He  must  always  take  care,  that  atiy 
such  allusions  be  natural  and  eai^y. 
Lon.  ii  116.  Am.  268.  But  forjouy 
whenev.r  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis 
pUasp.i  with  myself.  Lon.  ii.  126. 
Am.  27  2.  It  musr  nticds  give  flea- ure, 
if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  composition  adequate  to  tlij 
weight  and  importance  of  the  marter. 


Lon. ii. 385  Am.  84.  Themore that 
this  unity  is  rendered  sensible  to  the 
imaginati  n,  t'e  effect  will  I  e  th^  bet- 
ter. Lon.  ii.  413.  Am.  3  6.  The 
nearer  that  a  poet  can  bring  the  re- 
presentation can  imitation  o  nature, 
the  impression  w  ill  be  the  more  perfect. 
L  ;n   ii.  510.    Am.  433. 

Passr^ges  in  which  things  are  suppos- 
ed io  be  in  ONE  class,  an-',  at  the 
same  time,  represented  as  belonging 

to  ANOTHER. 

The  relations,  vhich  of  »11  others, 
we  havj  the  most  fr  quent  occa.  i  n  to 
mer.tion.  Lon.  '50.  Am.  66.  The 
relations  which,  of  al!  otherSt  are  by  far 
til  J  most  fruitful  of  tropes.  Lon. 293. 
Am.  1 28.  Our  past  misfortunes  afford 
a  circumstance,  the  most  favourableof 
all  o/i>^rj,  to  ou  future  hopes.  Lon.  ii. 
63.  Am.  245.  Sure  of  acquirng  that 
fame,  and  even  veneration,  which  is, 
of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  in- 
centive to  genius.  Lon.  ii.  255.  Am. 
328. 
The  SUPERLATIVE  degree  instead  of 

the  COMPARATIVE. 

Which  of  these  two  methods  is  of 
the  greatest  utiiitv  and  beauty.  Lon. 
152.  Am.  67.  Of  the  two  it  is  the 
safest  exireme.  Lon.  217.  Am.  95. 
VVhen  our  sentence  consists  of  two 
members,  Ve longest  should,  genei  ally, 
be  the  concluding  one.  Lon.  238. 
Am  104.  It  remains,  to  this  day,  in 
doubt,  whether  his  beauties  or  his 
fAuhsce greatest.  Lon.  11.523.  Am. 
443- 

DOUBLE  COMPARATINES. 

Lesser  differences.  Lon  27.  Am«i2. 
Attend  to  all  the  lesser  and  more  re- 
fined graces.  Lcn.  43.  ii.  12.  Am. 
19.  228.  The  lei ser  forms   of  poetry. 

Lon.  ii.  335     Am.  362. Lesser  is  a 

corruption  of  less  ;  but  the  suth.or  ha;.; 
iniuimerable  authorities  for  using  it. 


*  Tlie  .(American  copy  W2S  published  m  ono  volume,   quarto,   by  Mr.  Robert  Aitkcn. 
af  Philadelphia. 
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Adjectives  halving    a    superlative 

sign'fication,  improperly  used  in  a 

comfarativ  e  Sense,  or  compared 

iy  wore  .  nd  most. 

The  characters  of  taste,  vvl  en  bro't 
to  its  most  perfect  state,  are  reducible 
to  two,  delicacy  and  correctness.  Lon. 

.   Am.*       Most  perfect^  tho' 

a  common,  is  not  an  eiigibh  expres- 
sion ;  hec^.\^SQ  perfectj  being  an  abso- 
lute term,  cannot  with  strict  propriety 
be  used  comparatively.  In  this  pa  - 
sage  it  would  be  better  to  say,  its 
ferfccty  or,  its  must  impro^'cd  s'.  ate. 

iSoti  ing  that  belongs  to  liuman  na- 
ture is  more  uninjersal  tlian  the  re  ish 
of  beauty.  Lon.  17.  Am.  8.  Tlie 
Icundation,  upon  v\  liich  tliey  rest,  is 
^'hat  has  been  found  from  experience 
to  please  mankind  ?nost  iini'njer sally. 
Lon. 3 1  Am. I/.  Wc  can  coi.ceive  no 
motive  wl  ic.  wcu'd  more  unl'versally 
operate  upon  men.  Lon  102.  Am. 
45.  1  he  vehement  manner  of  speak- 
ing by  tones  and  g^st  res  bec:mie  not 
J9  uTiiqjcrsal.  Lon.  116.  J\.m.  51. 
Music  is  kncwn  to  h?ve  been  a  more 
exensive  a^-t  among  them?  than  it  is 
v>v.h  us  .  more  um--verscillv  studied. 
Lon.  252.  Am.  no.  liie  practice 
ft  re"ding  s  rnu  ns  has  prev  iled  so 
tiKinjersally  in  England.  Lon  ii.  43. 
Am.  237.  Nothing  has  so  great  and 
im'tnjerscl  a  conjUiaiid  O'  er  tiie  mijids 
of  men  as  virtue,  Lon,  ii.  230.  Am. 
317.  T  e  'ejUtation  of  jCTK^^/ ancient 
cl-ssics  being  so  eariv,  -  o  la  ting,  j9 
iini'versal^  among  all  the  most  polish- 
ed n  tion=i.  Loi'.ii.252.  A.m.  -ird. 
7  huanus  hass  bv  atiemptirg  to  n:ake 
tlie  history  of  his  cw-n  times  iootsni'Z'er- 
sal,  tallen  into  tl^.e  s  nie  error.  Lon.. 
ii,  266,  Am.  30  .--  We  may  say, 
m  re  general.,  ii  ore  extensinje,  &c. 
but  we  canuv  t,  wjih  any  propriety, 
say  more  ujn^>ersa,[. 
Adjectives  instead  of  Adveres. 

VVe  c-n  ?;n/eh  easier  foim  the  Ci  n- 
ception  of  a  fierteccn:bai  between  two 
men;  th;^n  between  a  I:-  11  a;  d  a  ti<  cr. 
Ion.  31.  Am.  T54.  —We  can  7jiOre 
easily^ 

It  mig'  t  V.C  requisite  f';r  tl^.em  to 
be  exceeding  full.     Lf  n.  ii.  i  'o.  Kw. 


A. NY  instead  of  EITKHR. 
The  verse  marches  with  a  more  flow 
and   rne^sur  d   pace,    than  in  any  qA 
the  two  i'ormer  cases.      Lon,  ii.  330. 
Am.  3^0.  ^ 

Either  instead  of  each. 
Truth,  duty?  and  interest.  Bat  the 
arguments  directed  towar  Js  either  of 
them  are  generally  distinct.  Lon.  i  . 
184.  Am.  298.  --£//i6£'r refers  to /XL'© 
things  only. 

The  distributive  noun  neither,  im- 
pr  jperly  followed  by  ti  c  possessive 
pronoun  in  the  flural  nutnber. 
Sigi.t  and  feeling  are,  in  this    re- 
spect, perfectly  on  a  levc  ;  neither  of 
them  can  extend  beyond  their  own  ob- 
jects. Lon.  413.    Am.  181.--  //J own 
objects.     Keither  relates  to  two  per- 
sons or  things  tak  n separately. 

Each  impioptrly  followed  by  a  verb 
in  the  flural  number. 
H  re  :  le  several  dfferent  objects, 
and  each  of  them  are  addressed  or 
spoken  to.  Lon.  335.  Am  14.7. — Is 
addressed. 

Each  other  instead  of  one  an'O- 

THHR. 

By  what  bend  Cuuld  any  multitude 
of  r  en  be  kept  together,  until  once, 
by  the  intervention  of  speech^  they 
commiunicate  their  wants  and  intenti- 
on* to  ^^c/j  c/Z'fr.  Lon  ISO.  Am,  44. 
Obj  cts  coul  not  be  discerned,  f  10m 
each  other.  Lon.  156.  Am. 68.--  A 
great  number  of  governrntnis  livals 
cii each  other.    Lon.  ii.  11.    Am.  223. 

One  another  itistead  of  each 

OTHER. 

Two  men,  ignorant  oi one  another'' s 
language.  Lon.  102.  Am.  45.  1  he 
close  r^l  tion  ot  any  two  words  to  one 
anoth  r\n  meaiung.  Lon.  122.  Am. 
54  Where  two  things  are  compar- 
ed or  cor.trasted  to  one  another.  Lon, 
343.  Am,ic6.  Whidi  tv^o  opinions 
are  entirely  consistent  \^\\h  one  another, 
Lon.  4  o.  Ain.  216.  Th.e characters 
cf  Coineille  r.d  Racine  are  Iiappiiy 
contrasted  v:\rh  one  another  .l..ov..'n.  20. 
Atn.  4  2  — Each  other,  like  the  w<  rd 
bothy  Oil.  ht  only  to  be  used  when  v.eare 
nreak  ng  of  two   rhings  ;  tne  anr,ther^ 


'I  he  paj^e  as  cmaicd  in  the  onginal. 
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vvhen^ve  are  speaking  ofmore  than  two. 

One  followed   by  a    pr(jnomin  1  iJ- 

jecti  e  in  the  plural  niiinb  r. 

It  has  been  advised  by   writers  on 

tills  subj  ct  [action]  to  practise  before 


mos- in  earnest.  Lon.ii.  219.  Am. 
2ii.---Tou  in  English,  T,'oi/j in  French, 
and  ijoi  in  Italian,  are  uniformly  and 
indisputably  pronouns  ot  the  plural 
number.     Tiie  us    of  them,  in  s^  eak- 


a  niirr:;r,  whe  e  o«i' ma/see,  an  ijudge_ing  to  o.ie  person,  is  a  mijdcrn  refine- 
ment, intimating,  that  we  regard  tjie 
person  we  are  S'leaking  to,  as  much 
as  A/e  do  a  nnltiitr'e  of   ther  people. 
The  SUBJUNCTIVE  ui jdc  instead  of 

the    INDICATIVE. 

I  must  observe,  that,  although  this 
part  of  slyle  merit  attention,  and  be  a 
very  proper  object  of  science  and  i  ule  ; 
although  iniich  jf  the  beauty  of  compo- 
sition depend  on  figurative  language  j 
yet  we  ums  beware  of  imaginin;^,  that 
it  depends  solelyi  r  eve.i  chiefly,  upoa 
such  lani^uaoe.      Lon*  277*   Am  120. 


of  their  own  gcstureo.     Lon.  ii.  22^. 
Am.  314. 

THEM   BOTH. 

The  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
}ccr^  atone  mom.nr,  to  he  command 
o\  God,  produces  a  noble  effect.  L-U. 
^2.  Am.  tg.  The  single  word  *  as- 
certain,' conveys  the  import  of  tkeni 
both.  Lon.  418.  Ain.  183.  Ez-kiei, 
in  poc^icdlgr '.ce  and  eleganc,  is  uuic.i 
iiderior  10  thein  hoth.  Lon.  ii.  403. 
Am.  39:  -  -Tf^em  butb  is  an  aukw^rd 
}i!  eon  asm. 
The  RELATIVE  not  agreeing  wit'>  the 

ANTECED^JMT. 

That  i'lgeni  us  nation,  ivho  haue 
done  oo  much  honor  to  moder  ;  litcra- 
tuie.  Lon.  ii.  284.  Am.  340.  —  The 
nvriters  iiithdi  inge  lious  n.\t\o  i. 
Verbs  in  the  plural  nctmbsr  in- 
stead of  the  SING  a  LAR. 

A  great  tnass  ot  rocks  tliiown  toge- 
ther by 'he  ir.uui  of  natuie,  with  wdd- 
}iess  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind 
with  more  ra  uieur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the 
liMst  accurate  synmietry.  Lon.  5:'.. 
Am.  23  -  -Th?  aut  or  might  haVe 
sai  1,  <va5t  rocks  thrown  together. 
ISlass  is  not  a  noun  of  muhitvidi-, 

Mv  hejrt  begins  to  be  tauche-^  j 
mv  ora  itude  or  mv  compassion  hto'in 
to  flo  V  Lon.  ii.  192.  Am. 301. — 
i>V<f.'/7j  to  flow. 

Til-;  sm:uT,  or  the  sneering  maniier 
of  telling  a  story,  aren\c  nsiste  twith 
the  lus'oricalchuMCter.  Lon.  ii.  2^3. 
Am.  336.  '  Neifher^the  one,  nor  tiie 
orher,  find  dL  prooer  pi  ice  in  is  ory. 
Lo!i.  ii.  280  Am.  339.  WhcJt  the 
heart  or  the  iniigination  dictate.  Lo.i. 
ii.  299.  Am  347:  T  ere  was  much 
ge  ius  in  the  world  before  there  njL>ere 
learning  or  arts  to  refin  ■  it.L  n.ii  343. 
Am. 366  -B'^foie  there  'v^cre  arts  o\: 
le.ir  ing. 

Yo  u  \v A  s  in  tea d  of  Y  o  u  v/ 1:  r  e  . 
You  u^as  in  disfr  stcircumstanccs  5 
vou  ti;<3j  p  I  hed  t^t  e  utmost.     Lon. 
ii.    iS5.    Am.  29S.     Wiien  you   ~^^.as 


.on*  277. 

— Tlidt  figurative  language  merits  at- 
ten'ion,  and  is  a  v^ry  proper  obj'Ct  of 
science  an  rule,  are  positions  v\jficLL 
do  not  admit  of  tlv'  lejst  oubt,  and 
there  ore  siiould  no'  have  been  ex- 
pressed int  esiibju  ctive  mood  ;m  ;re. 
espeji.dlv  ;is  the  verb  depends^  '\i\  the 
same  senteiicc,  and  in  the  same  cir- 
Ci  mstances, is  used  In  the  indicativ  >, 

We  shall  b-r  di  gii'-tevl  if  he  give  u« 
too  mucli  of  the  serviie  employ  rents, 
and  1  w  ideas  of  .ictual  peasants;  and 
if  he  makes  his  shepherds  discourse  as 
if  they  were  courtiers,  &c.  Lond. 
h.  33S.     Am    364. 

It  "mere  mui  h  to  be  ^vished,  that  son>e 
sue  work  were  undertaken.  L  \\^. 
ed.  201.  Am.  88.  It  n.vere  to 
be  wished,  for  the  nonor  ot  Ius  me- 
mory.     Lund.  ii.    301.        Am.    348. 

'  It  -xiere  to  be   wished'  is  an 

absurd  phrase.  Th-reis  no  presence 
for  the  use  <>i  the  subjuncive  mood  in 
tiiis  case.  '  It  is  to  be  wished'  is  the 
pr  per  expression 

Sermcns  are  always  the  more  strik- 
ing, and  commoidy  tk  more  useful, 
the  more  precise  and  particular  the 
subject  oft  em  <5t'-  Lon.  li.  09  Am. 
265. — Here  is  likewise  1.0  pretence 
for  the  use  of  the  sjbjunctive  mood; 
and  hty  in  he  indicitlvc,  is  obsolete. 
Verbs  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
ACTIVE,  or  tfie  PASSIVE  voice,  eiii- 

ployed  ^S    NEUTERS. 
I  he  mist  dts<ipates,   wliich  seemed 
fbrmcilv  to  han-  over  the  (>.biect.-  — 
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Lon.  ZT.  Am.  9.— The  mist  is dissi- 
^atedj  evaporates,  or,  disappears. 

This  maiiner  of  wriing  obtained  a- 
mong  the  Assyrians.  Lo  .  34  145, 
146,  iji,  &c.  Am.  59,63,64,  66,  &c. 
"--Obtain  d  is  frequenriy  used  as  a 
neuter  verb;  but  prenjaiLd  is  prefer- 
able. 

This  rcadiiy  connects  with  the  flou- 
rishing period  of  a  plant.  Lon.  a8i. 
Am.  112  The  reader  soon  iveariesof 
this  play  offAUcy.  L011.313.  Am  136. 
To  keep  up  the  reader's  at  ention, 
ard  to  prevent  him  from  tinng  o/t  e 
aiit  or  Lon. 38 2.  Am.  167  -  By  /.r- 
if!g  o/the  author,  the  professor  means, 
ifeing  tired  ^f  bim.  But  in  this  sen- 
tence, ti.e  expre  sion  can  only  signify 
the  reader's  tinng  or  fatiguing  t^.e 
author. 

Such  aathr.rs  as  lh  se  one  never 
/irf/o/" reading  L  n  395  Am,  173;. 
Lest  thv"  reader  should  //r^o/ wh..:  he 
may  Cvonsider  as  petty  remark;^.  L  n. 
4<7.  Am. 206.  Ev^ry  audicnceis  ve- 
ry rea<iy  to /i.^.  Lon.ii.  60.  Am. 244 
They  begin  to  tire.  ib.  They  vvi.l  tire 
of  it,  and  f  rget  it.  L'  n.  ii.  175. 
Am.  194. ---The  vub  tire,  like  the 
v.ord  fatigue,  is  g  nerally  us.d  in  the 
passive  i^rm  :  as,  he  is  tirtd  with 
leadin::,  or,  he  begins  to  be  tired. 
The  use  of  the  word  applies, 
The  word  *  nature'  would  have  e- 
qu^liy  applied  to  idea  and  to  s  niK 
Lon. 44  .Am. 197, — liave  been  equal- 
1)'  applicable. 

The  epithet  *  stately'  applies,  with 
more  propriety,  *o  *paiace.s.'  Lcn. 
465,  Am.  205 — My  other  observati- 
on, which  applies  equally  to  dean 
Swift  and  mr.  Addison.  Lon.  495. 
A  m.  2 1 S  -The  saying  applies  to  the  sub- 
j.ect  n<jw  before  us  Lon.  ii  303. — 
Am  349 — This  expre  sion  is  a  Scoti- 
cism,  which  has  been  lately  introduc- 
ed into  the  English  language  by  some 
careless  wri  ers. 

Hap   instead   of  would,    attended 
tvith  some  other  impp-pcf  phiases, 
or  a  faulty  arrangement. 
Metaphors  which  need  this  apolo- 
iry  of  an   '  as  it  were,'  had  generally 
he  better  omitt'd.    Lon.    50c.  Am. 
J33  In  this  case, fi'-ures  /<«7<:/much  bet- 
ter beiJoanted,  Lon.  365.  Am.i6j. — 


This  sentence  had  better  been  'want" 
i/7_j^  altogether.  Lon  4x5..'-' m  i86  He 
had  belter  han.>e  omitted  the  word. 
L;n.4^4  Am  190.  Ano bad bctte' have 
been  expressed  by,  &c.  Lon  436.  Arn. 
191.  Thi^  member  of  the  sentence  Aar/ 
ifccuch  better  h.TVi^  been  omitted  Lon, 
449.450  ii  159.  'Mu  197  JHadhcner 
hu'-ve  i^^'^«'1  topped  Ljn.450  Am.  197. 
The  parciithesi  had  o  ttei  (far  better) 
haire  been  ^LWox^K-d.  L^w/s^^j  Aif»  200. 
By  omitting  tne  adverbs,  the  reader 
will  perceiv''  th>r  gross  absurdity  of 
these  rhf^asts,  bad  be  ivanted,  bad 
ha"oe  been  dropped,  had  have  been  a- 
voided.  Sec  Tne  author  should  h?.ve 
said,  this  entence  'would  have  bec;n 
beefier  omitted,  &c. 

VVii.L  instead  of  shall. 
Without  having  attended  to  this, 
we  ijjill  be  at  a  loss  in  un  ierstanding 
seveia  passages  of  theclas.ics.  Lon. 
109  Am  4S  What  we  conceive  cic^ar- 
ly,w  ouiZ/'Vitural  y  express  with c^eir- 
ness  Lon402.  Am.i76.Asthi5sen  tnce 
contains  several  inaccuracies,  I  nxjill 
be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion  ot  Its  structure  and  parts, 
Lon  447.  Am. 196-  We-xoi// always  be 
able  to  give  most  body  to  tha  pitch 
of  voice  t  which  in  conversa'  ion  we 
are  accustomed  Lon. 2^6.  ii-  2o6.<3cc. 
Am.  Ill    307.  Sec 

Will  instead  of  may. 
There  are  few  great  occasions  of 
public  speakint;,  in  which  ene  'will 
not  derive  assistance  from  culiivated 
tas  e,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Lon, 
ii.  234   258    Ar?'.  319  329. 

Shall  instead  ct  should. 
If  it  shall  now  be  requiitd.  What 
are  the  proper  source?  of    the  sub- 
lime? Lon,  75.  Am   33« 

Would  instea  o:  should. 
The  Asiatics  at  no  ti.me  relished 
any  thing  but  what  was  ful  of  orna- 
m  nt.  'nd  splendid  in  a  decree,  that 
we  ^wculd  denommate  gaud  .  Lon. 
26.  Am. 12  Lheie  ar-^  no  tw^-  wi-rds 
wi  'ivotdd  mor  teadily  take  to  be  sy- 
nonymous than  'am  re'  '^nd  *dilij>e- 
re.'  Lon.  196.  Am.  85.  *  Tutus  and 
•  securus'  :ire  words  which  we  fwould 
readily  confound.  Lon.  196.  Am.Sf. 
Without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  v,q -would  be  naturaliy  ledj  by 
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the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it  to  the 
rising  and  seft.ng  ol  the  sun.  Loii 
a  1 3.  Am  93.  VTe  auow.'^^  be  ^really 
at  a  loss,  if  vAe  could  nor  burr  'w  .isi.is- 
Unce  from  figures.  L  11  185*  Ami 
It  1  snou  d  min^  e  in  one  dis- 
course ar- umentt.  tVr  "  f.e  lov  cf  God, 
and  fur  the  l^ve  of  our  n  i:^hb  ur,  1 
tuould  oti'end  unparJunahi ,  aga Dst 
uni'y  Lon  ii  109.  Am  ^6j-  --if  i 
were  to  mingle,  1  should. 

From  "-horn  [Muiac  ]  we  7^5 w A/ be 
led  ro  farm  a  very  hi.  h  idea  of  ihe  tas  e 
and  t,eniiiS  of  the  Aigus'an  a_,e.  Lun. 
ii  258  Am.  :  29.  1  Jie  heroes  gJory 
ing,  as  wexyo«/./ih'!ik  very  iniecei  Iv, 
ovenheirfallcn  eaeiiues.  Lon  ii.429. 
Am.  403 
Can  and  could  instead  of  m.\y  and 

MIGHT. 

T'e  ditfjren'.e  between  ihtrincan  be 
clea  ly  pointed  out  Lon.  40.  Am. 
18.  Some  trivial  or  m.sjudged  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  overlooked  by  t  e 
r -rider.  Lo  :  72.  Am  32  If  it  be 
('\  that  elevating,  S)leinn,  and  avvtiil 
ki  d  which  distuiguisti.^s  this  feeling, 
w,-  rtf/r  pronounce  u  sublime  Lon.  75. 
Am  33.  The  hist?ry  of  the  Enghoh 
language  can,  in  this  manner,  be  clea  - 
ly  traced  Lon  171  Am  74.  A 
plain  native  s  vie  can  be  in  ide  equally 
string  and  ex  pre. si  ve  witji  ihisLa'ini- 
s>"d  E  glish.  Lon.  188.  Am.  82 
I<cinguage  can  be  rendeied  cai'.ih'e  of 
this  power  of  nuisic.  Lon  248.  Am. 
108  How  as  ly  could  it  have  been 
m'^fideti  by  thin  transposition  [  Lon. 
260  Am.  113.  1  his  can  be  some 
t:mes  accomplished.  Lon  266.  Am. 
XI5-  E  e  gl(  omv  and  dism.d  ob- 
ject'? can  b  introduced  into  fijuies 
Lon.  30  .  An'.,  i^i  In  solemn  dis- 
course this  can  oi^en  be  done  to  gocd 
pujpcse  Lon.  328.  Am.  i  3.  Ihis 
in  ccuracy  cor^id  have  been  reme  ied 
Lon.  48c.  Am.  213.  IVl  sv,  or  a/lof 
the  matt  rs,  w.  ich  can  be  t  e  sul  j  ct 
of  publi  discourse.  Lon.  ii.  47.  Am. 
338  Formal  int  oductionsra/<  wir  . 
out  any  prejudice,  be  mi^ed.  Lon 
ii.  159.  Am.  .>o7.  Pa:.sages  can  b 
produ'cd.  Lon.  ii.  455.  Am  414 
Ghots,  angels,  and  devil  ,  can  be 
conceived  as  existing  Lon  ii.  469. 
Am.     20 


T!ie   PAST  time  uTtfa-l  o^  «he  pre* 

SENT. 

If  any  shoul  i  m.'.n'.a  n  that  s-igar 
ocvij  bit  r,  an  t  \(jbdC<.o<Tuas  sweet,  n« 
r'  as  nin^s  cjuld  tjVdil  to  yt'tva  it. 
Lon.  3'.  Am.  r  Old  H  ra  ius  is 
reminiied  that  his  son  otooJ.  alone 
cigainst  t-ir  e,  and  asked,  Wha^  htr 
T/joult  ha^ve  had  him  to  bwve  done  ? 
Llii.  53  An.  23-  — Iht  with  of 
Horauusmiis  be  reter^ed  cithei  t  the 
tune  of  the  combat,  or  to  the  time 
v-h  ntlie  question  is  asked.  In  ilie 
former  c^isc ,  wou'd  i;-  not  e  s'.ifficienc 
t.  sav,  '  What  hr  v^xH^t1  havc  uial;, 
edliim/7^0.'  In  ll:e''latte:,  '  What 
l.e  would  hwe  wished  bin  to  ha-u^ 
djne  '  1  he  sen'i  neiif,  as  our  aiulior 
h.id  expr.ssed  it,  'S  em  >  irr^ssed,  and 
requires  some  .men  Nation 

Twis  ed  columns  al  •  ays  displease, 
when  they  ^re  made  use  of  10  support 
any  part  of  a  ouildtng  tlist  is  ma^sy, 
and  tiiat  seemed  to  r  quire  a  more  sub- 
stantial prop.  Lon  89.  Am.  9. 
The  sentenc  '  con  ;ins  rhr  e  separate' 
propositions,  which  rf^z/zr^ ,7  three  se- 
p;4rae  sentences "O  ha've unfolded  them, 

L)n.44.7.  Am  i   6 Toiz«/o/i  theau 

Of  instead  of  fr   m. 

In  an  audi^r's  writii^g  with  proprie- 
ty', '~;is  being  iv^Q  q/^the  two  former 
fa^dts  seems  iimdied.  L(>n.  189.  Am^ 
82  The  srjle  of  dean  Swif:  is  free 
o/"iill  affectation.  Lon.  476'.  hm.  210, 
Tiieie  may  be  writers  much  freer  of 
siidi  inaccuracies  Lon.  495.  Am.  2^8- 
Chr',s;.st  me  may  be  r^ad  widi  ad- 
vantage. At  being  fre  r  0/ false  orna- 
mems  rh  n  the  L  ,tin  fathers.  Lon. 
ii  37.  Am  254-  it  is  not  fre  q/the 
fauit  v^hchl  imputed  to  Pli'.y's  Epis- 
tles Lon.  ii.  3  I.  Am  3^.8.  T  s- 
so's  A.mir.tH  is  not  whojly  fiee  of  iia- 
lian  refinenitnt.  Lon.  ii.  350.  Am. 
369  Racine  wanted  tlie  co  nousness 
and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagina- 
tion ,but  is  free  0/ hi.-,  bombast.  Lon. 
ii.  519.   Atii.  442. 

On   i^teadofi.v. 

By  the  custom  of  walking  often  on 
the  streets.  Lon.  197.  Arn.8  .  1  ne 
spec'afof  speaks  only  the  Lngi;as;e  of 
de  cription,  which  is  always  o«  a  iow- 
er  tone.  Lon. 321.  Am.  '40.  TiiC 
cai.ital  '  f  id  n  'r;or'->,  Fudr'-nl  "i"'  ■  i^'- 
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ed  on  one  confiigrivion.  I,on.  359. 
Ani  I  cS  7o  ^-.lace  i'liy  modern  aii- 
th.>r  0/7  the  saiue  rank.  L.n.  li- 38. 
Am.  235. 

Among  instead  of  in. 

Amo7;g  a  naiU  n  so  enlisJiieneH  and 
acute,  and  -cohere  I  he  highest  attention 
xvas  paid  to  every  thini;  eleg^snt  in  the 
"arts,  we  may  nitar.tlly  exp;ect  to  fiiid 
the  public  ia:ue  lefiric-d  and  jiidicirius. 
Lo  i.i'i.  12,  Am.  224.  ■ — Tiie  preposi- 
tion csniongvM\^\\^%  a  hiiinbcr  otrhini^s, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  prefixed 
to  a  noun,  whicii  either  denofes  one 
single  object,  or  an  aggregate  of  many, 
taken  collectively. 

Never  instead  of  ever. 

Let  a  s[ieaker  have  ne-uer  so  good  a 
reason  to  be  animated.  Lon.  ii.  56. 
x\in.x42 

1'kat  instead  of  as. 

A  direciion  t!ie  :  ore  necessary,  that 
the  present  taste  of  tiie  age  in  vvritnig, 
seenis  to  lean  uiorc  to  style  than  to 
tiiought.  Lon.  407.  Am.  178-  The 
harmony  is  th .  mote  happy,  that  slie 
disposition  of  tiie  members  of  the  pe- 
riod, which  suits  the  sound  so  we!!, 
is  no  less  just  and  proper,  with  respect 
(u  the  sensf.  Lon  411.  Am,  180. 
Th.ese  rules  are  ti;e  more  neceosar\', 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  dis4.(>i!rse 
which  requires  no  small caie.  Lon.  ii. 
i^\.     Am,  287- 

Inverted  sentlnces,  whic'i  have 
an  air.ot  s' ;ftriesj  and  ailectation. 

Considerable  me  it  doubtless  he  has. 
L(.n.  306.  An;.  173.  Of  figures  and 
ornarnep.t  of  eveiv  kind  he  is  exceed- 


ing iv   fend.      Loii. 


Am.  174. 


Great  virtues  certainiv  he  h-ad.  Lon. 
iii4.  Am. 22  5.  No  ccnfemptibie  ora- 
tor he  Vk-as.  Lon  ii.  16'  Am.225« 
Living  examples  of  public  speakinu, 
it  v\ijl  not  be  expected  that  1  shoul.i 
her  point  our.  Lon.  ii.  36.  Am. 
320.  Imperfections  in  tlieir  works 
he  may  mdred  point  out  ;  pa.>-:ages 
that  are  lanky  lie  iViav  shew.  Lon. 
ii.  2';o.  Am.  325.  Oratorsy  such  as 
Cicero  and  Demost!ie-~ei-,  vve  liave 
none.  L- n  ii-  257-  Am.  3  jo.  Ot 
ora:ionc,  or  public  discourL;i3  ot  all 
kind  ,  I  have  already  treated  ful  y. 
Lon.  ii.  259.  Am.  330-  With  di- 
r'ressicr.s  and    episodes    he   aboundLi. 


Ln.ii.  iS'S.  Am.3;3.  Ln  Do'sley'js 
Miscellanies  several  very  beautiful  ly- 
ric poenis  arc  to  be  found.  Lon.  ii.360. 
^"^•373'  ^^  j>ar;.bles  the  propheti- 
cal writmgs  are  full.  I,on.  ii  398^' 
Am.3SS.  Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that 
wh.ich  IS  intended  to  be  accompanied 
wi  li  nuisic,  tlie  Old  Testament  is  full^ 
Lon.  ii.  401.  Am.  390.  Than  Te^ 
rence  no?  ing  can  be  more  delicate, 
more  jiolished  and  clegaiU.  Lon.  ii^ 
538.     Am,  449. 

in  these  sentences  t'le  grammatical' 
orde-  of  words  would  be  much  more 
n.itural  and  agreeable,  than  tliis  in- 
verted arrangement. 

Suppose  a  man.  shoah^  gravely  iind 
seriously  ask  a  fi  iciid  to  take  a  v/alk 
into  his  garden,    in    s^siic  such   lan- 

gUi'geas  this  : '  Into  the  garden  let 

us  walk,  of  flowers  it  is  full,  of  fruit 
I  think  you  are  fond,  on  the  trees  somo 
peaches  are  to  be  found,  ap  icots  this 
year  i  have  none,  to  tea  we  ^dldl  re- 
turn'— he  would  be  thought  a  coxcoml> 
©r  a  pedant.  Why  then  shoud  sucii 
inve  (ed  exp.essions  be  used  in  our 
compositions  ? 

MKTAPHORS. 

'  Fromth.e  injiux  of  so  v\\\v\s streams^ 
from  tLt  junction  of  so  many  dissimilar 
paitSy  it  naturally  foUovvs,  that  the 
English,  like  every  compounded  lan- 
guagp,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irre- 
gulur.  We  cannot  expect  from  ittnat 
correspondence  of  parts,  that  coniplete 
analogy  in  structure^  which  may  be 
f  jund  in  th.ose  simpler  languages,'A hich 
have  bee.'i  formed  in  a  manner  within 
themseves;  and  built  on  one  founda- 
tion.' Lon.  172.  Am  75 — In  this 
pa -sage  the  English  langu:-.ge  is  consi- 
dered as  a  river  and  a  structure  :  but 
th.ese  two  images  are  inconsi>>tent 

'  Rules  tend  to  enlighten  taste-  and 
to  lead  genius  from  unnatural  devia- 
tions into  itspropei"  channel-''  Lon.  6. 
Am.  T,  — What  has  genius  to  do  in  r\ 
channel,  which  is  lirer.^dly  t  .e  deprh  of 
a  river  ? 

'  Good  h.oues  raav  be  entertained 
of  dioseuliose  mJnd-  have  thisl.beral 
nnd  elerun;  turn.  Many  virtues  may 
\t  grafted  \.\\^o\\  it.'  Lon.  12.  Am- 
6  — We  can  form  no  idea  of  gra  t- 
ing  on  a  turn,  or  a  tendency,  which  is 
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eeith^r  a  visible,  nor  an  intellcctiKil 
object. 

*  As  dr  Young's  imr^gination  v.-as 
s^  one;  and  f/V/6,  ratlier  ilian  dfiicue 
a:id  correct^  l:e  sometimes  gives  it  too 
loose  reins.  '-'ence,  in  liis  Ni^ht 
Thou  Iks,  there  prev  als  an  ohsiurity 
and  a  hardntss  in  his  style  7  he  me- 
taphors ar.  freqnmtly  too  bold,  anH 
fi  qiieiitiv  tco  'iiw  pursued;  tlse  read'M" 
is  dazzled  v^Xhcxx  an  enlightened,  and 
kept  constantly  on  t,  e  stretcli,  to  coni- 
frehend  -dvA  keep  pace  vrirh  the  author. 
We  may  observe  how  the  toilo  ing 
metaphor  is //)j/,7o:// '  Lcn  313     Am. 

137 The  imagination  is  confounded 

by  this  mixture  of  Hteral  and  figirative 
€xpre  sions,  and  this  rapid  transition 
from  one  metaphor  t>>  another. 

*  D)yads  and  Naiads^  the  genius  of 
tlie  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river, 
^verr',  in  men  iA'  hvtiy  imaginations, 
in  tl'e  early  ages  of  the  world,  easily 
grafted  u|on  this  tornot  minct.'  I,  .n. 
326,AnM42'--'T  hegraf.'ing  of  nymplis 
and  genii  is  a  new  moile  Oi  prouagui- 
on  which  tias  never  been  thouglu  of 
before,  even  b>;  the  celebrated  dr. 
Graham  ;  and  yet  cur  professor  re- 
presents it  as  an  easy  pr-jcess. 

'Comparison  is  a  sparkHtigornament', 
and  all  things  that  soark'e,  dazzle  uiid 
fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  ofren.  Sinii- 
lics  sh.ould,  evei>in  poetry,  be  used  in 
m  deration;  but  in  prose  writi  gs 
ranch  nioie;  otlicrwise  the  style  will 
become  disgustingly  luscious,  ?.v.6  the 
ornament  lose  its  'virtue  and  effect.^ 
J.on.  48,  Am.i52--We  may  represent 
similes  as  sparkling  ornamerts  of  style 
which  dazzle  and  fatigue  the  reatler's 
iniagination ;  but  we  ca;m-''t  at  the 
sanie  t  me,  \\\\\\  imy  proniieiy,  iTor.  - 
sen*^  them  ^s  things  unpieasing  to  \\\z 
palate,  or  *  disgus'.ing  y  luscious.' 

USEFUL 

''T^HE  Frcncii  havp  lately  discovered  that 
X  a  sinv.t  pjper  can  he  made  c*^^  the  h3?k 
of  the  linden,  or  iinn  tree — Pot-ash  can  be 
made  of  the  wood.  Millions  of  thoso  trees 
encumber  the  fertile  lands  on  the  vvaters  oF 
Susqnchannah,  Delaware,  the  two  Kenah- 
was  Sec.  <Scc. 


'  Th'i  real  and  proper  nrnrmenfs  of 
style  are  nvrought  into  the  su'-'Stance  of 
it.  They  flow  in  the  s  nie  st  earn  with 
th.e  a/rr^^;;/of  thoug'ir.'  Lon.  :56.  Am. 
160. —  ihe  oin.ijurnts  of  style  are 
liere  considered  as  cap'ible  ot  being; 
wrought  into  a  solid  subsicnce;  and, 
in  the  next  sentence  repr -.-tnted  as  a 
stream  flowing  ivitb  a  ctirra  t, 

1  her.  is  the  same  confuson  of  ideas 
in  the  fol' owing  passag  s  :  *  In  liis hu- 
morous pieces, t  eplainnessot  hi  man- 
ner gives  his  v^it  a  ■6.\\Y^.\\:^\'  edge^  and 
sers  It  oil' to  the  hi  h  sr  advai.tage. 
There  isno/ro//»,  wax  ciffectat  on  in  it  ; 
n  JIoxvs  wi'hout  any  studied  prepara^ 
tio.  ;  and  while  he  h:-.r(  y  apjieirs  to 
smile  himse'i",  he  makes  his  reader 
laugh  he  irtily.'  Lon  3.'2.  Am,  167. 
-— *  Lord  Siiaftesbiirv  is  ever  in  (^'z/ j-- 
kins.  full  oi  circiJ?rtlocut!Of.s,  iwd  ar- 
tificial elegante  '  Lon.  397.  Am.  174. 
..~Wq  ni  ty  say,  Loia  S  af.esbLJiy's 
waitings  ore  '  fuU  of  circ-u;  l(,cunons.* 
But  if\ve  substi:u'e  the  aw  hoi  fur  his 
v,ork>,  and  imroduc:  him  in  buskins, 
or  in  a  person.Hl  char  cter,  we  cannot 
so  properly  say,  {\t\:fuh  of  circutnio. 
cations,  as  that  he  isyo,7./of  them, 

*  In  that  region  which  it  [Cioquencel 
occupies,  it  I j mi Ls great  scope;  and,  to 
thedefect  of  zeal  and  application, more 
than  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  geni- 
us, we  mav  ascribe  its  not  having  hi- 
ther'o  risen  higher.  It  is  ^  field  wh»ere 
there  is  n)uc!i  hoi^-ur  vei'  to  be  reaped  ; 
it  is  an  instrument^  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  tlie  higl.est  im- 
porrance.'       Lon.   ii.  44.     Am.  238. 

t'kqnence    is  here   described    a:; 

somet'  ing  ca  ab^e  of  lising,  as  (\  field, 
and  as  an  instruynent ;  but  these  are 
rcpreseniations,  ircin  w  h'.ci'.  it  is  im- 
possible to  ionn  any  just  idea. 

.  ^|N  <53^ --^j^.  <a^ -5T5.  V . . . .  .<  >.• 

II     I     N     T    S, 

IT  is  probable  that  i.nsecd  cil  niifjKt  be 
profitably  manurac'.U'ed  into  S02p,  bein^^ 
worth  only  four-pcr.te  (foui-nincuoths  of 
a  doliai)  ptr  pound  in  P!.il;idclp!na,  and 
rniinh  !(:;.«  in  the  inicrior  paits  or  the  Unired 
Stares — v.^hcre  dure  is  less  consomption  of 
od,  and  Vvherc  fla^-srcd  is  too  low  to  bear 
ihe  cxpcnce  of  carrying  it  to  market. 


fo 


Useful  Hints. Recipes, 


THE  people  o*^  thf  TTiute<l  Stages.  wHo 
iiave  imaieas'.  forests  lO  clear,  should 
es.ablish  Glass  Manuf^cioms.,  and  increase 
thtm  as  much  as  oossible.  he  labour 
cmpl  y<.'d  to  ries  roy  tue  woocis  for  the 
clearing  of  lands,  at  the  same  time  thar  it 
dispi'SCs  the  land  to  culture,  wiJl  serve  f"r 
tre  prodrciinns  o;  a  vtvy  exteniive  object 
of  moHufac  urc  ;  therefore,  tne  utilu\'  of 
(ih^s  destruction  is  of  double  edvauiage.  It 
cannot  be  doubicd  that  we  shall  one  day 
be  able  to  furnish   Europe  with  glass-ware- 


IT  is  said  that  carriages  of  the  p'laetnn 
and  chaise  kii  d  jre  now  introduced 
into  London,  mad.  entirely  of  iron^  and 
one  hundred  pounds  ligiiter  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  sort  and  dimensions.  They 
are  furiiithtd  with  looseninaj  and  top 
springs,  to  guard  against  accidents  ;  and 
the  inventor,  an  artist  of  ockley,  near 
Eirmingham,  has  in  consequence  beea 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  king. 

*  I  'HERE  are  above  200,000  horses  in 
-*■  Pennsylvania.  If  these  consum.e  a  gal- 
lon and  a  half  of  grain,  or  cut  straw  and 
meal,  pe»  day,  it  amounrs  annually  to  a- 
bove  thirteen  millions  oi  bushels  wortli  at 
orie  shilling  per  bushel,  near  £  .650,000. 
The  use  of  oxen  might  easily  save  above 
half  this  suin  yearly  :  besides,  when  worn 
out  •vyuh  labour,  their  flesh  is  valuable. — 
"U  here  then  is  the  wisdom — where  the 
patriotism,  in  coriLinunig  a  piantice  so 
deeply  injurious  ? 


J  OPS  be  ng  ppontJnf.misly  ps'odur^d  in 
Americ       t'>eir  culture   h'corses  an 

0  je  t  '">t  i  I  po^tant  con- <".  n  to  Ame-icars, 

1  •  SwciIt,  t^c  EteT.;  a'.d  tend  -^s  a  c  pr^'- 
pir-H  ''keh'-mp,  o'^  w'^mc  '  a  sirens;  clo  h  •• 
m  e.  1  r,e  sp  u  <  f'om  thf  ions  are  a 
we',  tase    and  whn'e-rme   food,  an     may 

e  fat3i    as  s-^'l    ',    O'    ^-   ie  i   and   used  as 
1    -  ri  .  '   ■   '   '  ■ 

On  the  mavrer  of  d':^troying  hs-cts  tuhick  attack 

Fru't-trei's  — from    the  Faris   Memmrs  of 

A,i^r'cu(tM7e. 

DE  THOSSE  having  found  that 
..  Oil  of  turpentine,  when  applied 
to  animals  which  were  covered  with  ver- 
min, d"s:royed  these  vermin  without  hurt- 
ing the  animal,  the  author  of  this  memo  r 
tri>.d  it  on  several  kinds  of  tree-lice  and 
other  insects  ;  all  of  which  it  killed,  with- 
out hurting  the  trees.  He  then  mixed 
some  oil  of  t.irpcntine  with  fine  earth, 
so  as  to  make  it  inc<'rporate  well,  and  ad- 
ded water,  stirring  it  carefully  till  the 
whole  was  brought  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruii  trees  covered  with  insects, 
whif-h  were  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  eggs 
and  all,  without  hurting  the  fruit,  branch 
or  leaves.  The  composition  may  be  gotten 
oiFby  artificial  wateiing.  or  left  to  be  washed 
aw;  y  by  the  first  shower.  From  these  ex- 
periments, he  thinks  that  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  well  employed  for  killing  vari- 
ous kinds  of  lice  that  infest  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  sometimes  produce  diseases  on 
fruit-trees.  Experiments  wiUascertain  how 
far  this  remedy  will  prove  eiftcacious  iq 
different  cases.' 


?<^j>>..>...>.. 


R         E        C        I 

For  preventing  Water  from  insinuating  inelf 
httiLun  tVn  junctuns  of  Bricks  and  Stones, 

^UENCK  q  itk- ime  wiri)  vinegar  ; 
p.  X  therewith  of  iron  filing  about 
hair  the  q.antit  of  the  quick-lim  •  ;  add 
half  as  n.Uch  fresh  cow-dunfj  :  work  the 
■whole  vvell  togch  r>  and  it  w  11  oe  fit  for 
immediate  u  '•. 


For  writing  biuc  Letters  on  Sword- Blades, 

1''He  foil  win^  discovery  to  make  b'ue 
Ititers  on  ^wrd-  iades,h?[  b'^r-  lately 
m  de  by  an  American  gemic'.  an  resident 
at  Dunkirk.  •  Tal  e  a  well  p  lishe  biade, 
at'd  hold  it  ov-r  a  charcoal  fire  till  .t  is 
blue;  ther,  with  oil  colour,  write  such  let- 
ter as  vou  wish  shou'd  appear  ano  remain, 
and  let  them  dryj  then  wa,m  some  strong 


PES. 

v'neear,  and  pour  h^  infusion  all  over  the 
blade,  w^iichwil'  intalli  ly  i>kenfjthe  b'ue 
coloui  :  a  er  his  process  a  little  com Tion 
wa  m  water  will  take  riff  the  oil  co  our, 
and  f.e  letters  *ill  appear  rnd  remain  of* 
cu-  o  IS  md  indclib  e  hlu..  ..  he  tam^  njay 
hz  (lo-e,  with  equal  succes  ,wit  a  common 
penknife,  or  any  oth'jr  instrument. 


A  neiv ' discover  ed  Remedy  for  the  Scufvy  iu 
the  Cutnii' 

TAKE  half  a  pint  of  red  sage  tea ;  sdJ  a 
piece  of  al'um  the  size  of  a  larg,e  nur- 
meg,  a  d  as  much  bole  arr.moniac  j  of  honey 
a  table  spoo  ful  \  the  same  of  vinegar  ;  set 
it  on  a  slo  V  fire,  un  il  the  allurn  is  dig- 
6i  Ived  ;«.Mwash  the  m'  uth  of  en.  If  the 
teeth  are  loose,  add  mor?  honey.  Vinegar 
and  allum,  with  port  wine. 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 

LOVE: 

Written  at  the  request  of  Miss  L . 

*    A   ND  what  is  Love  that  thus  demands  your  praise  V 

jLjl  The  fair  one  asks,  who  fears  to  own  its  sway  : 
'Tis  but  desire's  transitory  blaze, 
The  fickle,  faithless  vision  of  a  day. 

From  beauty's  charm  its  data  are  begun  ; 
Passion  is  bound,  but  yet  the  soul  is  free  ; 
Enjoyment  is  its  final  setting  sun. 

Contempt  and  scorn  the  sad  catastrophe. 

No,  S---y,  no — 'tis  lust  alone  inspires 

The  wretch  who  renders  innocence  a  prey; 
Love  feels  no  other  wishes,  no  desires, 

Save  those  which  virtue  bids  us  to  obey. 

*Tis  in  the  mind  illum'd,  the  soul  sincere. 

The  breast  where  sympathy  and  pity  reign, 
Where  innocence  and  chastity  appear — 

The  pleasing  passion  holds  its  blest  domain. 

When  first  from  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  drest, 

Creation's  Lord  his  spirit  breath'd  in  man, 
With  social  love  his  bosom  he  imprest — 

The  first,  the  noblest  purpose  in  his  plan  : 

And  while,  thro'  disobedience,  ordain'd 

Life's  thorny  path,  with  pleasures  strew'd  before, 

Toilsome  to  tread — this  grc^atest  bliss  remain'd. 
When  Eden's  glowing  joys  were  their's  no  more. 

Where  souls  congenial  sentiments  expand, 
How  blest,  how  happy  must  the  union  prove  ! 

Alike  delighted  with  the  mutual  band, 

Hug  the  sweet  chain — and  only  live  to  love. 

Be  this  the  only  boon  I  seek  to  gain, 

Be  this  my  pleasure — this  my  only  care^ 
That,  as  T  wish'd,  I  may  not  seek  in  vain  "^ 

To  find  a  girl,  good,  sensible,  and  fair. 

'    Should  the  malicious  cynic  thus  reply 

(And  scorn  impress  his  visage  with  a  smile) 
'*  Within  no  female  breast  these  charms  can  lie" — 
The  wretch  iscurs'd — because  he  knows  not  L--— . 

Col.  INIag.  Vol.  IIL  No.  I.  H 
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The  Fashionable  Ladyj  or.  Couple  in  Vogue. 

THE  fasUonabl-c  Lady  wakes  by  noon — 
Tho'  after  an  assembly,  not  so  soon — 
Then  gapes,  and  stretches,  strives  t'  iinghie  her  eyes,. 
Knocks  hard  for  Betty — Betry  runs,  nay  flies! 

*  You  s:\ucy  slut!  I've  call'd  on  you  this  hour,' — 
Then  says,  *  I'm  sick,' — and  looks  confounded  sour. 

*  I'll  bring  the  cordial,  madam,  if  you  pleasej 

*  You  know  it  always  seems  to  give  you  ease.' — 
'  Ah !  so  it  does — but  put  some  water  in't, 

*  That  I  may  have  a  draught — I  hate  to  stint, 

*  Say — Where's  your  master  ?  — gone  to  th'  coffee-house  ?- 

*  How  did  he  look? — nay,  I  don't  care  a  souse, — 

*  Have  all  had  breakfast  in  the  house  below  ?* 

*  Yes,  madam,  that  they've  had — and  long  ago. ' 

*  Well — let  me  see, — but  first  put  on  my  clothes, 

*  No — stop! — methinks  I  feel  inciin'd  to  dose — 

*  But  bring  my  breakfast,  for  I  am  so  faint-— 

<  Don't  I  look  pale?' — *Yes  madam---but  your  paint: 

*  Wili  soon  recover  that. ---Your  morning  dress 

*  So  well  becomes  you,  that  I  must  confess 

*  I  never  knew' <  Oh  stop ! ---you'll  make  me  vain-— • 

*  Come — bring  the  coffee  to  compose  my  brain  : 

*  For  dancing,  and  those  fashions  turn  my  head;--- 

*  I've  dreamt  of  nothing  else  all  night  in  bed  ; 

*  And  1  this  night  must  go  to  see  llie  play-  — 

*  Come,  Betty,  hast^en!  soon  will  fly  the  day.' 

Now  huddles  on  ter  clothes,  and  down  she  sitsj 
And  now  she  laughs,  and  nextslie  scolds,  by  fits. — 

*  Was  ever  woman  so  ill  us'd  as  I  ? 

*  My  husband  cares  not  if  I  live  or  die  : 

*  Always  abroad — ah  I  never  found  at  home  ! 

*  He  leaves  me  litre  to  sit- --or  out  to  roam  : 

*  Arid,  were  it  not  for  Friends  to  take  my  part, 

*  I'm  certain,  Betty,  I  should  break  my  heart : 
-Nay  more this  very  nigiit  I  might  alone      ) 


*  Ride  to  the  play  --but  for  s,  friendly  one:- 

*  Qn^ick,  Betty,  quick! ---you  know  how  I'm  undone^ 

*  He  match'd  me  for  my  fortune,  not  myself 

*  Oh,  that  I  know,  dear  ma'am,  'twas  only  pelf 

<  Hasruin'd  my  poor  master--- 'bating  that, 

*  He'd  be  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  as  fat  : 

*  For  when  I  knew  him  firfl,    all  ho'  put  poor, 

*  He'd  scrrn  to  enter  at  a  dirty  door: 

*  By  you  enrich'd)  now  grown  a  rake  o'  th'  town 

*  'Tis  ev'ry  trapes,  ins.tead  of  you,  goes  dov.n.' 

*  Ah  !  thus  it  is  t'  have  been  so  finely  bred 

*  That  nothing  but  a  handsome  mar,  I'd  vAed  : 

*  Hedress'd  and  danc'd  so  well!  I  thought  him  such-  — 

<  But  hang  the  thoughi  — -I  find  I've  lov'd  too  much. 

*  Howe'er,   rii  fit  liim  for  ir,  if  i  can  ; — — 

*  Go,  give  my  compliments  x.j  mr.  Manj 
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*  Tell  him  his  comp'ny  is  defir'd  to  day 

*  To  eat  a  bit  of  mutton,  and  to  play 

*  A  game  at  ombre---that  is  bis  delight—- 

*  Tell  him  your  master  sups  at  home  Xo  night; 

*  'Twill  be  a  good  de .  ice  to  get  him  here, 

*  And  then  I'll  lure  him  to  the  play  ne'er  fear. 

'  And,  mind  you,  Betty  !  dinner's  sei  v'd  at  four, 

*  Altho'  it  be  to  day  an  early  hour. 

*  I'll  haste  to  dress,  ---the  friseur  must  not  stay — 

*  So  run,  good  giri^  the  time  soon  slip?>  away.' 
Betty  returns,  almost  quise  out  of  breath--- 

*  Oh,  madam,  t't'ere'"^  a  baulk  that's  worse  than  death ! 

*  No  barber  can  be  got — they're  all  engag'd.* 

At  this  ma'am  stampt,  aid,  seiz'd  uiih  fury,  rag'd, 
And  shook  the  house,  and  down  the  toilet  fell— - 
(Ah!  dire  disaster,  much  too  great  to  tell) 
Poor  Veny's  leg  was  broken,    loud  she  baul'd, 
The  monkey  grinn'd — and  how  the  parrot  squali'd  ! 
And  yet,  as  if  to  plague,  and  more  provoke --- 
In  came  the  husband— *— Here  we  leave no  joke. 


The  Coquette  contrastecL     By  Miss  G****  R*** 

THE  vain  coquette,  by  study'd  arts, 
Tries  to  trepan  unwary  hearts. 
At  visit?,  balls,  at  concerts,  plays, 
She  would  attend  whole  nights  and  days  : 
In  trifling  all  her  time  employs, 
Kor  can  she  taste  substantial  jovs — 
This  is  the  bus'ness  of  her  sphere. 
And  all  her  knowledge  centers  here. 

But  see  Amanda  !  prudent  maid, 

£ndu'd  wi'.h  reason's  solid  aid  ; 

From  foibles  of  her  s-"x  refin'd. 

To  others'  failings  wisely  blind  ; 

Her  virtue  in  her  conduct  seen. 

No  self-conceit  does  i'Jtervene  : 

Tho'  heav'n  has  form'd  her  all  that's  fair, 

Yet  is  her  mind  her  only  care  ; — 

With  manly  i-ense  her  soul  she  decks. 

And  shines  superior  to  her  sex. 

The  Transformation: 
A  Fable,  addressed  to  the  T kibe  of  Elavx. 

A   MONKEY  once  (nn  odd  petition  !) 
^^   Begg'''  Jove  to  alter  his  conrjtion  ; 
And  thus  his  bold  request  began  : 
*  O,  Jupiter  !  to  th'  form  of  man 
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<  Change  me,  I  pray  ;  and  let  me  know 

*  Each  human  virtue  which,  below, 

*  Completes  the  creature  so  approv'd 
«  And,  by  the  fairer  seX;  belov'd  : 

*  For  sure,  as  lawfully  we  may 

«  Assume  the  shape  of  man,  since  they 

*  Copy  from  us  each  en  arm  and  grace 

*  Conspicuous  in  the  monkey  race.' 

~  '  Jove  heard  his  pray'r-— and,  what  is  strange  \ 

That  instant  to  a  man  did  change 
His  pugship; — who  does  now  begin 
To  dress,  talk  nonsense,  and  to  grin  5 
And  is,  in  mind  and  outward  show. 
The  very  creature  cali'd  a  Beau. 


A  SERENADING  SONG. 

TuNB-— *  See  the  conq' ring  Hero  comes,* 

^raihso,     TJ  OUSE  Florella,  sounds  surround, 

XV  Breathing  h  .rns  my  plaints  resound. 

Yiovas^oXo— Plaintive. 
From  invfiding  sleep  resrrain. 
Plaintive  horns  again  complain. 

Horns  solo'-- Sempra  pla. 
With  a  flatt'ring  thought  inspirM, 
Music  is  by  thee  admir'd ; 
Faster*      With  haste  I  to  thy  walls  repair. 

And  waking  sounds  ':^oon  rend  the  air. 
Gratioso,       Thro'  aether's  sphere  with  speed  ascend, 
The  floating  chords  exulting  rend, 
And  undulating  round  thy  bed. 
They  vvith  my  plaints  their  powers  wed. 

Sempra  flaclda.  Voices     I  know  no  crime  may  Heav'n  prove  ! 
mccompanied  by  horns  only.    But  one — if 'tis  a  crime  to  love. 

Gratloso,    Phosplior  rousing,  as  new-born, 
The  bright  precursor  of  the  morn. 
Winks  Aurora's  near  advance  ; 
But  the  sound,  in  tuneful  glance, 
Bears  to  thee  on  swelling  notes 
My  plaint  ;  while  tremb'ling  music  floats. 
Faster.       Thro'  broken  air,  and  seems  to  rise] 
With  them,  resistless  to  the  skies. 
Gratioio,       Silence  !  all  is  list'ning  round. 

The  spacious  skies  seem  to  rebound, 
And  the  melting  sounds  now  vade. 
And  waking  Echo  lends  her  aid. 

Sempra  plac'ida.  Voice     Florella  !  let  soft  pity  move  \ 
accompanied  hy  horns  only.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  to  love  ': 
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In     Somnum. 

SOMNE  levis  !  quanquam  certissima  mortis  imago, 
Consortem  ciipio  te  tamen  esse  tiri. 
Alma  quies,  optata  veni  !  nam  sic  sine  vita 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori  1 

IMITATED. 

Ah  !  gentle  sleep,  tho'  on  tliy  form  impre.-s'd 

Death's  truest^  strongest,  lineaments  appear, 
To  share  my  couch  tiiy  presence  I  request. 

And  soothe  xiVj  senses  with  repose  sincere. 
Come,  vvisl;'d-for  rest  !   then  all  my  cares  relieve. 

For  at  thy  kind  approach  ail  cares  retire  : 
Thus,  without  life,  how  sweet  it  is  to  live  ! 

Thus,  without  death,  how  pleasing  to  expire  ! 

Mr.  Editor, 

An  ingenious  frlendy  lately  obser-jing  the  motto  on  my  seal,  called  for  a  pen,  »ftdf 
in  a  fe'W  minutes^  presented  me  njjith  the  folloioing  exposit'ons  of  it  :  you  may 
place  th£?Hj  if  you  please,  in  a  corner  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 

A  RiADBR. 
*    ESSE  QTTAM  VIDERI.' 
I. 

"DE  ixjhat  you  seem-~-A.\\A  seem  vv  hat  you  should  be, 
^  The  child  of  truth,  from  all  dii^liono  r  free  ; 
Brave  anrl  h-  m.iP^,  and  gen'i cus,  jii.-^t  an<i  wise  ; 
Revere  what's  good- --the  bad  thou  wilt  despise, 

II. 

*  Benvhatyou  jff-w'— let  virtue  grace  thy  train. 
Court  her  fair  hand---nor  conrt  her  hand  in  vain  ; 
Disdaining  vice,  whate'er  the  form  she  wears. 

Or  tyrant  king,  or  prelate  at  his  pray'rs. 

III. 

*  Be  njohatyou  seem^---\et  virtue  mould  each  thought. 
And  form  thy  heart  with  every  goodness  fraught  j 
Thy  tongue  persuasive,  to  enforce  them  ail ; 

Thy  limbs  obedient  to  her  hcncur'd  call. 

IV. 

*  Be  'whatycuseem''—-X^i\t  public  pood  thy  care, 
Th*  liHs  r.kcn  patriot's  part  v. ifiijusace  siiare; 
Prefer  thy  country's  weal  t'  ambitious  views 
Of  all  her  foe3---e'ca  Cesar  in  thy  choes. 

V.        ' 

*  Be  'Vbhatyou  sesm'' — ben  v'jence  ope  tl^lneeyc 
And  teach  'hee  how  her  objects  to  descry  \ 
Befriend  the  p«jor---dry  up  the  1  riny  tear  ; 
Nor  cease  thy  bounty  each  rt:volving  year. 

On  the  urfortunate  Ccu7itenance  of  Mr. — — * 

AD  but  La'vater  seen  thy  roguish  face, 
^  Alike  devoid  of  goodness  and  of  trace — 
He'd  surely  put  thee  in  his  devil's  place*. 

*  Lavater  has  copied,  in  his  work  ©a  Physiognomy,  the  face  of  Raphael's  dcvi!  ;■«— 
i^ut  he  thiaks  it  dijkicnt  ia  ejaraetcr. 
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To     REFLECTION. 

DAUGHTER  of  Silence  I  who  detests  the  scene 
Where  noisy  mirth  and  midnight  frolic  dwell. 
In  terrors  drest,  or  cloath'd  in  joy  serene, 

As  angels  lov'd,  or  spurn'd  as  fiends  from  lieli  j-. 
Oh  !  ever  wait  attendant  at  my  side. 

While  life's  rude  i)ath  my  erring  feet  explore  ; 
Be  thou  my  friend  each  devious  step  to  guide, 

Lest  folly  tempt  me  to  her  faithless  shore. 
Each  glittering  prospect  which  the  youthful  eye 

Beholds  as  pregnant  with  substantial  joys, 
Thine  aid  shall  teach  in  reason'?  scale  to  try. 

To  grasp  the  substance,  but  neglect  tlie  toys. 
So  when  that  awful  jieriod  has  arriv'd. 

Which  shall  the  soul  from  mortal  bands  untie. 
Oh  !  may  I  feel  that,  having  rightly  liv'd, 

By  thee  supported  I  can  freely  die. 

The      gliding      SLEIGH^ 
I. 
TMMUR'D  too  long,  Florella  sighs 
X   For  purer  air  and  genial  skies  ; 
And  plans,  with  youth  and  beauty  gay, 
New  conquests  in  tlie  gliding  sleigh, 

II. 
Ev'n  age,  forgetting  pains  and  cares. 
For  wholesome  exercise  prepares. 
And,  tempted  by  the  glorious  day,  ' 

Once  more  enjoys  the  gliding  sleigh. 

Ill 
With  second  youth  his  bosom  swells. 
His  former  triumphs  as  he  tellt. ; 
Then  grasps  the  whip,  and  drives  away, 
Exultmg  in  the  gliding  sleigh. 

IV. 
•     Secur'd  by  furs,  in  decent  pride 
His  spouse  sits  smiling  by  his  side  j 
In  gentle  hints  prescribes  the  way. 
And  half  directs  the  gWdmg  sleigh, 

V. 
Where  yonder  cheering  sign  invites. 
With  stomachs  keen  the  pair  alights  ; 
Confessing,  as  the  bill  they  pay, 
That  healtii  attends  the  gliding  sleigh. 

VI. 
The  maid,  refresh'd  with  cakes  and  wine, 
Forbids  her  tender  swain  to  pine  ; 
But  lest  mamma  should  chide  her  stay, 
She  enters  soon  the  gliding  j-/^i^^. 

VII. 
Though  many  a  stream  by  frost  is  bound. 
Thus  health  and  pleasure  may  be  found  j 
Then  who  would  fret,  to  spleen  a  prey,. 
When  joy  prepares  tlie  gliding  skigh. 
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FRANCE, 

THE  Paris  Magazine,  for  the  month  of 
May  1788.  contains  a  letter  from  the 
countdeChtrissy,a  patriotic  nobleman, who 
resides  much  in  the  country  and  is  esleemed, 
attci  .  r.  Duhamclj  one  of  the  first  experi- 
mental tanners  in  France — concerning  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  ncv-discovercd 
vegetable  called;  by  wa)  ot  contrariety,  the 
Root  of  Famine,  from  its  prodigious  in- 
crease. As  the  qualities  and  use  of  this  ex- 
traordinary vegetable  are  but  lately  known 
here,  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  substance 
of  the  count's  letter,  which  may  prompt 
some  amongst  our  country  gentlemen  to 
encourage  its  growth. — •'  I  sowed"  says  the 
count  "  about  seven  bushels  of  the  seed  in  a 
piece  of  land  containing  eleven  thousand 
cubic  feet,  being  two  French  acres,  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  In  March  the 
growth  was  advanced,  and  I  believed,  that 
^s  the  product  \v?.s  abundant,  I  might  en- 
crease  iny  stock  by  planting  a  number  of 
slips,  which  Gould  well  be  spared.  I  ac- 
cordingly had  them  cut  oif  ond  set  in  a 
light  sandv  loam,  at  the  distance  of  about 
18  r  20  inclies  asunder;  in  the  following 
month  they  encreased  to  such  a  degree, 
vliat  I  compute  every  single  slip  to  have 
propagated  fourteen  fold.  In  June  the 
crops  were  perfectly  ripe  and  full  grown; 
and  I  orderedacertainc]U3ntity  mixed  with 
mown  grass  to  be  given  to  my  cows, 
whieli  they  exceedingly  relished,  and  pro- 
duced from  29  to  30  pu.-is  of  our  meajure 
each,  at  every  milking.  The  milk  and  the 
butter  were  both  excellent,  and  entirely  free 
from  any  rank  or  disagreeable  taste.  My 
labouring  hor.es  and  mules  became  so  sleek 
■  and  well  coated  from  this  diet,  mixed  with 
their  ordinary  tood,  that  they  scarce  could 
be  distinguished  from  the  belt  of  my  coach 
and  riding  cattle.  About  one  pound  of 
this  root  is  sufficient  to  mix  with  beans, 
oats,  barley,  or  hay  at  each  feed,  which  may 
be  given  morning  and  evening."  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  any  sheep  have  been 
fed  with  this  root,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  cultivation  of  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  best  conseqtience. 

Oct.  1 1  1  788.  ^  liil  of  the  mirine  fonx-s  of 
this  kingdom  is  now  handing  about,  which 
makes  the  following  total  amount  :  nine 
firft  rates  of  1  ic   guns  ;  five  second  ditto, 


from  So  to  04;  fifty-two  of  74;  eleven  of 
64 ;  twelve  ot  50  to  40  guns ;  eighty-seven 
frigates,  and  fixty-five  floops,  all  in  the  bell 
condition,  without  including  old  iliips. — 
From  this  list  it  appears,  the  present  nafvy  is 
much  superior  in  number  and  condition 
to  that  of  the  year  1776, 

20th.  The  chief  president  of  the  parlia- 
m.cnt  of  Paris,  M.  d'Aligie,  has  resigned, 
and  M.  d'Oiniefion  is  named  in  his  place. 

The  bishop  of  Grenoble  shot  himself  a- 
bouC  a  fortnight  ago,  after  having  delivered 
one  ol  the  most  patriotic  speeches  ever  heard 
iu  that  province.  The  reason  of  his  com- 
mitti.i ,  this  lash  action  is,  that  he  had  it 
printed  very  differently  fiom  what  he  had 
spoken;  for  v/hich  reas-jn  the  gentlemen  of 
the  association  declared  him  incapable  of 
presiding  over  that  patriotic  assembly. 

Kvv,  (),,  On  Thursday  last  the  assembly 
of  Notables  took  place  at  Versailles;  ani 
on  Friday  the  six  committees  proceeded  to 
business. 

On  Sunday  last  the  deputies  of  the  states 
of  Provence,  winch  had  not  been  convoked, 
till  last  year,  tor  an  interval  of  147  years, 
had  an  audience  of  tiie  king. 

ENGLAND. 
The  celebrated  Herechers  discovery  iii 
April  last,  of  the  existence  of  volcanoes  i-n 
the  moon,  is  a  subject  ot  praise  in  every 
learned  society  in  Europe;  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  has,  it  is  asserted,  written  a  vtry 
flattering  letter  to  that  eminent  asiironomer. 

Extract  from  the  N<mtical  Almanac  and 
Astronomical  Ephemcris  for  1701. 
Published  by  order  oi  the  Commissioners 
of  Longitude. 

Advertisemerit  of  the  expected  return  of  the  Co~ 
ind  ij  i^'^i..  and  1661,  in  the\ea,r  178S. 

ii'y  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
obsni  ved  bv  Anpian  in  1532,  and  ;>y  Heve- 
lius  in  i66i,  are  so  mr.c''>.  alike  as  to  have 
induced  Dr.  '^aliev  to  suppose  them  to  be 
one  aiid  the  sanie  comet;  and  ascrono;7iers 
since  have  joined  in  the  sam.e  opinion. 
Hence  it  should  return  to  its  perihclium  oa 
the  27th  day  of  April, 1789:  but  it  will  pro- 
bably cornea  f^wmonths  sooner.  It  will  first 
be  seen  in  the  southern  p^irts  ot  the  hea- 
ven^ if  any  astionomets  fhall  watch  for  it 
i.i  htuaiions  nearer  the  line.or  in  souther* 
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climates,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1788, 
atid  probably  not  before  Seplember.  Allro- 
aomers  who  may  happen  to  he  in  those 
parts,  w'll  be  enabled  to  direct  their  tt- 
lescopcs  for  discoveting  it  is  early  as  polH- 
ble,  by  being  furnillied  with  the  following 
elements  ot  i:s  01  lit: 

The  peribelium  diitaiice  0^^4851 

Place  of  ascending  node  i%.  2  4deg,  i8inin. 
Inclinaiion  ot  the  orbit  to 

the  ecliptic  32d«g.  36m. a. 

Phcrihelium  forwarder  in 
the  orbit  than    the   as- 
cending  node  SS'^Jfg-  28min. 
Time  ot  the  perihelium  in  the  iaiter  tad  of 
the  year  1788,  01  the  beginning  of  1789. 
Its  mocion  is  direct. 

If  it  should  come  to  its  perihelium  on 
January  1.  1789,  it  might  be  firsr,  seen  in 
the  southern  parts  oi  the  world,  with  a  good 
acromatic  telescope,  about  ihe  miudlc  of 
September,  towards  the  middle  of  Pisces, 
■with  55  dcg.  south  latitude,  and  53  deg. 
south  declination. 

AiiAcc.ou.nt  of  the  Cot'tjn-Mills  in  Great- Br i tain ^ 
iiV.d  ari  iL.-iTnute  tj  ihe  iotton-ManuJucture  of 
thai  Country . 

One  huiidred  and  forty-three  Cotton- 
Mills  are  now  built  and  in  progress  in 
Gre^t-Bri.ain ;  of  which  two  thirds  have 
been  ei  ?cted  v/ithm  these  five  years. 

Besides  these,   there    are    above  twenty 
thousand  £ve  hundi  ed  hand-milis, or  jennies, 
for  spinning  the  shut^  for  the  twisted  yarn 
«pun  oy  the  water-mills. 
Thf  expense  ot  water-mills  is       £'7^5i^^o 
Expens-of  hand-iennics.  houses, 
buildings^  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, supposed  at  least  285,00© 


/".I, ceo, 000 

The   state  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the 

wrogreisive  and  astonishing  increase -jf  this 

manufacture,    will   be  best   exampled  by 

Vv'hat  follows. 

TheCocton  and  JVcol ap-'Whcn  manufactured  sup- 
fliedto  the  Manufac-  I      posed  to  he  worth 
ture  was  • 

Years.  lbs, 

1781  5,101,922       j^. 2, 000, 000 

1782  11,336,800         3,900,000 

1783  9=546:179         3,200,000 

1784  11,280,238  3,250,000 

1785  17,992,888  6,900.000 

1786  i6  151,867  6,500,000 

1787  22,600,000  7,500,000 
Whence    it    appears,    that    the    cotton 

and  wool  applied  to  the  hand  and  water 
machines  in  Great-Brituin,  m  1787,  being 
22,600,000  lbs.  (worth,  in  the  raw  sta^e, 
about  ^  .2,?.30,ooo)  was  worth,  when  nia- 
aufactured;/'.7;5OOjO0o;  yielding  the  im- 


mense profit,  to  labourers  and  owners  of 
the  mills  and  and  factories,  of  ^  .5,270,oo» 
sterling. 

As  the  revolution  that  took  place  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  accession 
ol  king  William  the  third,  is  an  eventful 
period  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  ha- 
ving wrought  so  great  a  change  in  its  com- 
mercial and  political  system  ;  it  may  not  be 
unsatisfacroryto  jiuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  in  the  habit  or  opportunity  of  such  par- 
ticular information,  it  we  lay  before  them 
the  state  of  population  that  existed,  at  that 
period,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  at  tnis 
day  ;  both  taken  from  the  most  approved 
and  accurate  accounts  that  have  been  pub- 
lished respecting  the  undermentiof>ed  great 
cities,  &c.  viz. 

No.  of  souls  in  1688.  In  1788. 

Lond.  contained  696,000  1,100,000 

Paris  488,000  800,000 

Maiseilles  200,000  180,000 

Lyons  250,000  15c, oo» 

N;p!es  200,000  354)003 

Rome  200,000  157,400 

Amsterdam  187,000  185,000 

Venice  134,000  100, oo« 

Bourdeaux  100,000  200,000 

Dublin  69,000  170,000 

Rouen  66,000  iro,ooo 

Bristol  48,000  50,000 

Cork  40,000  90, GOO 

Liverpool  20,000  60, ©oc» 

By  which  it  appears,  that  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Naples,  Bourdcaux,  Dublin, 
Rouen,  Bristol,  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Li- 
verpool, have  encreased,  and  that  Aiar- 
seilles,  Lyons,  Rome,  Amsterdam  and 
Venice,  have  decayed  in  their  population  ; 
from  which  circumstance,  Naples  from  the 
fifth  has  become  the  third,  Bourdeaux  from 
the  ninth  the  fourth,  and  Dublin  from  the 
tenth  the  seventh  in  rank,  as  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Adair  (in  his  Philosophical   Sketch 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  body 
and  mind)  has  lately   made  the  following 
curious    and    interesting  remarks    on    thci^ 
shortness  of  human  life  :  »' 

Of  isoo  persons,  23  die  in  the  birth; 
277  from  teething,  convulsions,  and  worms  ; 
80  from  small-pox;  7  in  the  meazles  ;  8 
women  in  child-bed  ;  191  of  the  consump- 
tion, asthma,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
breast;  150  of  fevers;  12  of  apoplexy  and 
lethargy;  and  41  of  dropsy  ;  omitting  other 
diseases  not  so  well  ascertained  ;  so  that  on- 
ly 78  of  locc  attain  to  what  naay  be  deemed 
old  age.— — 

Or,  if  our  readers  chuse  to  take  it  in  an- 
other point  of  view:  of  1000  persons,  260 
die  within  the  first  year,  80  in  the  second, 
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40  in  the  third,  24  in  the  fourth;  and  with- 
in the  first  eight  years  of  life,  446,  or  al- 
most one  half  the  number  are  cut  otf  by 
premature  death. 

Sickly  years  are  from  1  in  4,  or  i  in  6 
or  7  to  the  healthy.  December,  January, 
•nd  April,  arc,  from  observation,  found  to 
be  the  most  sickly  months,  and  June  the 
most  hcakhy  in  the  year.  January  u  to 
June  as  1 1  to  one.  '-Rump.  Mag. 

So  different  arc  the  laws  of  China  from 
those  of  England,  that  no  man  can  be  har- 
rasscd,  even  for  ihc  king's  taxes,  after  he 
has  begun  to  till  the  earth,  i.  e.  from  about 
the  beginning  of  spring  ill  the  end  of  har- 
vest. That  wise  nation  puts  agriculture 
upon  the  same  tooting  that  the  English  put 
their  senate,  and  considers  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  earth  of  equal  importance 
with  him  who  makes  the  laws.  Swft 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  he 
asset  ts,  that  the  man  who  can  produce  two 
blades  of  grass  where  only  one  grew  before, 
is  of  more  use  to  society  than  all  the  wii- 
ter  of  political  pamphlets  that  ever  were 
published. 

The  plan  which  is  said  to  be  determined 
upon  by  government  will  totally  stop  the 
circulation  of  counterfeit  copper.  Each 
haUpenuy  is  to  con  ain  ^s  much  metal  as  is 
intrinsically  the  value  of  one  halfpenny;  and 
the  expense  of  coinage:  &c.  is  to  be  defray- 
ed b\  government.  Upon  calculating  the 
expense  of  coming  them  at  the  Tower,  and 
comparing  thai  calculation  v/ith  what  the 
Birmingham  people  olitr  to  do  them  for, 
it  IS  found  that  a  most  considerable  saving 
will  be  made  by  these  old  practitioners  in 
the  art  of  making  money.  They  are  ac- 
cordingly to  be  emplo\  ed. 

Sep.  15.  It  is  observed  by  an  officer  of  rank 
and  great  military  experience,  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  preservmg  the  health  of 
such  recruits  as  are  sent  from  this  country, 
either  to  Atnca  or  che  Eait-Indits,  is  to 
oblige  them  to  bathe  eveiy  morning  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  in  the  councry;  and  as  fre- 
quen  Iv  as  possible  afterwards,  while  (^n 
^'clieir  march  Irum  the  sea-coast  to  join  their 
resoeccive  regiments. 

/^-bout  a  monih  ago,  on  sinking  a  shaft 
in  the  lock  of  GibraUcr,  about  30  feet  from 
its  northern  exticniity,  and  at  the  depth 
of  ISO  feet  from  che  summi;;  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  workmen  found  a  great  collec:iun 
of  bones,  supposed  to  be  thoic  of  monkies, 
and  among  them  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  en- 
closed in  a  hard  stone.  The  curious  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon  by  supposing 
that  there  had  been  formerly  many  ere  i- 
se»  in  the  rock';  into   which  those  animal*, 
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when  pursued  by  men,  or  beasts  fiercer 
than  themselves,  fled  for  shelter  ;  and  thaf, 
owing  to  the  consequent  movement  and  a- 
gitation,  the  crazy  parts  would  sometimes 
give  way,  and  nury  both  the  fugitives  and 
their  pursuers  in  one  common  ruin. 

Od.  lO.  The  comet,  vvhich  is  exoected, 
is  a  subject  of  general  convcrfation  in  Pa- 
ris; and  a  lapidary  there  has  contrived  a 
most  ingenious  method  of  determining  the 
course  of  this  comet  mechanically,  without 
any  apparatus  of  instruments  ;  and  Mons. 
Vadault  exhibits  a  very  curious  machine, 
which  shews  the  revolution  of  the  expect- 
ed comet  about  the  sun.  This  gentleman 
is  a  steady  observer  of  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. 

Some  comets,  from  their  aoparent  mag- 
nitude, have  been  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
some  of  the  primary  planets,  and  larger 
than  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  that 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1744,  was  pro- 
nounced about  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  The  tails  of  these  stars  are 
of  various  lengths  :  one,  which  appeared  in 
1618.  had  a  tail  upwards  of  100  cet  long  : 
another,  whicn  appeared  in  1680,  had  a 
tail  about  twenty  feet  in  length  on  its 
first  a.  pearance,  but  which  grew  to  sixty 
and  upwards  :  it,  however,  afterwards  di- 
minished very  sensibly.  Among  some  uses 
at:ribut_d  to  these  phoenomena,  one  is  con- 
jectured to  be  that  of  reciuitingthe  sun  with 
fresh  fuel,  and  repairing  the  consumption  of 
light  by  streams  perpetually  sent  forth  in 
every  direction  from  that  great  luminary  ! 
Transhtion     of   an     ojjuiul    Utter    to   lienr^ 

Z^nck,  esq.   his  Danish  Majtst\'s  consul  at 

Liverpool.  J) om  Cope?ihugen. 

'  We  can  now  inform  you  with  certainty, 
that  a  truce  and  cessation  of  hos:ili:ies,  from 
the  16th  instant  October,  to  the  13th  of  No- 
vember next,  has  been  concluded  on  at 
Bawha,  und^r  the  sanction  of  the  mihis-ert 
from  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  be- 
tween his  Swedish  majesty  and  t  eauxiliaiy 
forces  of  Denmark  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  He-.s.-;  and  that  this  truce  had 
been  signed  by  the  said  prince  of  Hesse,  to 
shew  the  well-known  peaceable  sentiments 
of  her  majesty,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and 
this  convention  h^s  been  accepted  of  in  sure 
hones,  that  darina;  this  time  conducive  mea- 
sures v/ill  be  adopted  to  a  succeeding 
peace. 

'  Vv''e  give  you  this  information,  sir,  that 
you  may  endeavour  to  dissipate  any  alarm- 
ing fears  which  might  have  influenced  any 
of  our  merchant  shipi. 

'  The  Swedes  had  seized  upon  ten  trans- 
poxt«-£rota  Norway,  for  our  army  in  Swc- 
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den  ;  but  after  our  claim  was  made,  both 
ships  and  cargoes  were  given  up  immedi- 
ately. 

'  Royal  chamber  of  commerce,  Copen- 
hagen, 25ih  October,  1788. 

E.  G.  bchimelman.        C.  R.  Schestedt. 
C   O.  Laviiz. 

The  extens  ve  non  wo^ksat  Coalbroke- 
dale,  ar  now  car  led  on  to  so  astoni>hir;g 
an  extent,  that  they  pay  near  )0,oooi 
sterling  per  weik  v;ages  o  their  diftevent 
art  ficeis.  The  roadi  leading  to  and  from 
the  furges,  furnaces,  &c.  are  now  laid  v\ith 
cast-iron  grooves  for  the  wheels  5  by  whith 
one  horse  will  draw  more  weight  than  four 
used  to  do  on  the  common    oA. 

29.  On  Sunday  evening  Basilico,  the 
British  m-ssanger,  arrived  from  Berlin, 
with  dispacches  for  our  court  :  the  im- 
portant information  has  since  transpired, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  ma  ched 
l2,o©o  troops  iiito  the  Dutchy  of  Hol- 
sitin  ;  ai;d  th  »t  thise  arc  shortly  to  be 
joined  by  10,000  Hanoverians. 

No'u,  10.      The  following  is  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  stock  purchased  for  govern 
ment  from  the  2d  of  August,  1786,  to  the 
2d  of  Novertiber,  1788. 

Stock.  Expenditure. 
Cons.  3  percent.  1:499,500  1.117,036  15  7 
Red.  Annuities  562  000  420,712  120 
OldS.  S.Ann.  617,400  462,986  50 
New  S.S.Ann.  421400  314*943  139 
1751  S.  S.  Ann.     123,000     106,270176 


Total.  3  243,300  2,421,450  3  10 
13.  Two  vessels  are  now  httingia  the 
rlv' r  at  Limeheuse,  to  carry  some  o-  the 
convicts  of  both  sexes  to  Dartmouih,  New- 
Bi-unswick,  and  Carleton,  in  America. 
Only  those  of  ihe  bes"  recommendation 
for  behaviour,  ar  ■,  however,  to  go  to  these 
settlements. — Bad  art  the  hat,  ive  fear. 

Tht  kin^  livs  dangerously  ill,  and  is  not 
exrected  to  recover.  I'ra^ers  are  put  up 
for  him  in  a'l  the  churches. 

SCOTLAND. 
Kilmarnock..  Oct.  28.  The  following 
instance  is  a  proof  of  the  increase 
whicrv  might  arise  from  potatoes,  if 
proper  attention  were  paid  to  their  cul- 
tivation. J'rom  a  plant  glowing  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  i-itkcn,  shoemaker  of 
this  place,  101  fine  potatoes  were  ta- 
ken. Twenty-four  of  these  weighed,  one 
with, another,  ten  ounces  each;  eight,  which 
were  the  least,  were  larger  than  plumbs, 
and  the  rest  far  above  that  size.  The  only 
attention  paid  to  this  plant  was  heaping 
earth  about  the  stem  :  such  a  product,  if 
not  extraordinary,  is  certainly  an  ample 
reward  for  so  little  labour. 


IRELAND. 

Notice  to    Mariners. 

Londonderry^  July  I ^.  1788.  Captain  &/ 
Stewart,  of  the  brig  Jenny,  of  Derry,  being 
the  22d  of  July  last,  on  his  passage  from 
Antigua,  in  lat.  39.  20.  N.  long.  46.  10,  W. 
discovered  a  rock  about  a  mile  distant.  An 
high  surf  prevented  him  from  hoisting  out 
his  boat,  and  therefore  he  could   make   no 

other  remark  than  this that  he  judged 

the  rock  to  be  about  10  feet  above  the  s"ur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  about  150  yards  in 
circumference. 

Dublin.  Sep  26.  Sunday  morning,  a  sailor, 
stewing  the  gib  on  board  a  vessel  coming 
into  our  harbour,  from  a  port  in  the  Bal- 
tic, missed  his  step  and  fell  into  the  water, 
where  he  remained  above  an  hour,  and 
was  taken  up  without  any  signs  of  life. 
Spirits  were  applied  to  his  temples  and  no- 
strils in  vain,  till  the  captain  ordered  the 
fume  of  a  lighted  tobacco  pipe  to  be  thrown 
into  his  body.  This  expeiiment  se*  his 
lungs  in  play,  and  gradually  restored  him. 
He  is  now  perfectly  recovered. 

Oct.  14.  A  mill  has  lately  been  erected 
in  Newcastle,  in  which  three  pair  of  stones 
are  worked  at  the  same  time  by  the  power 
oi  Si  sttam  engine.  We  hear  it  is  intended 
shortly  to  add  a  fourth  pair,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  to  be  capable  of 
grinding  a  quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  thiity  thousand 
people. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  said  that  a  total  abolition  of 
the  court  of  inquisition  is  positively 
in  agitation  ;  and  a  plan  is  forming  for  a 
more  rational  mode  of  trying  ecclesiasti- 
cal delinquent  .  These  are  among  the 
efforts  of  th-e  present  enlightened  age  to 
to  dispel  the  m-sts  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

Valadolhi,  Julyy  z%y  178S.  While 
the  differen  nations  of  the  North  seem, 
almost  without  exception,  to  be  alarm- 
ed with  wars  and  rumours  j  of  wars  and 
while  some  of  them  are  actually  dspu 
ting  at  the  point  of  the  sword  pro  arh  et 
foc'isy  this  ki  gdom  continues  to  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  that  an  flow  from  a  state  of 
tranquility  --blessings,  of  which  we  take 
every  method  to  prom  te  the  perrr:anence, 
by  a  sedulous  culture  of  the  long  neglected 
art-  of  peace. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Patriotic  Society 
esta  lushed  heie  are  indefatigable  in  their 
exvr'ion?.  Last  week  they  held  their  grand 
annual  meeting,  when  (after  having,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bishop,  the  Royal 
University,  and  many  benevolent  and  pub- 
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lie  spirited  individuals,  made  good  the  da- 
mage which  the  poor  inhabltdnts  of  this 
district  sustai'ied  through  the  dreadful  in- 
undation which  iiappei.e  the  25ih  of  last 
Febuiary,  by  furnshing  them  with  fresh 
implements  of  Lus'aan^iry,  corn,  furniture 
clothing  <^nd  ca  h,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,395  reals)  they  proceeded  to  th-e  distri- 
bution <  t  the  prizes  proposed  last  year. 
Only  one,  howeve;,  was  awa.ded.  It  con- 
sisted of  200  reals,  atid  fell  to  tiiC  lot  of 
D.  Gonzales,  for  his  cuious  model  of  a 
loom,  on  a  new  conscructior,  by  which 
cl  jth  may  be  weaved  of  a  gieater  breadth 
tl"an  has  yet  '  een  raanufa  tu'ci  in  this 
country.  The  other  rewards  were  order- 
ed to  stand  over  for  decision  till  next  year, 
when  the  society  agreed  to  give  a  prize  of 
J5CO  reals  10  the  author  ci  the  most  intie- 
nious  and  satisf  ctory  essay  on  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  uselu!  plants  in  the  ne!j;h- 
bourhood  of  this  city,  with  the  means  of 
restoring  th  m,  and  of  ptes^.rving  thoss 
which  sha  1  remain  . 

The  sum  of  15G0  reals  was  likewise  or- 
dered to  the  pi  son  who  shall  discover  a 
vein  ofpit-coa!  in  this  province,  and  par- 
ticularly towards  the  capital. 

The  lilce  sum  was  proposed  for  the  best 
pap'-r,  pointing  out  such  mannfactures  as 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  their  fami- 
lies, may  practise  with  most  benefit,  in 
those  seasonb  when  they  carinot  attend 
to  the  pursu  ts  of  agriculture,  so  iS  to  pie- 
vent  them  from  beggir.g,  or  being  other- 
wise, troublesome  to  ihe  vommupicy. 

One  thousand  reals  were  ord  red  for  the 
dyer,  or  person  of  any  other  dcscriptior!, 
who  shall  demonstrate  on  p-actic;l,  as 
well  as  tbeoreticiil  grounds,  t.  at  he  h^s 
discovered  dyes  superior  in  durability  and 
colour  to  those  now  u^ed  in  this  city,  and 
not  inferior  to  su  h  as  are  craplo)ed  in 
dying  stuff?  i^  foreign  countries. 

A  gold  msdal,  weighing  an  ounce  *nd  a 
half,  or  the  value  of  it,  is  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  best  written  memoir  on  thi  rr;ost 
tffectual  means  of  preventing  the  women 
of  Vahdolid'  (without  having  recourse  to 
judicial  or  compaJyory  regul:itio."s)  from 
tiesercing  their  habitaiicns  d'lrng  the 
months  ot  JVIiy,  Jane,  July,  August,  and 
September,  in  order  to  v%ork  in  the  fields  j 
a  practice,  which  has  been  fou.-id  subversive 
ol-  thiir  natural  industry,  cletrimtn.ul  co 
t^-e  pur  uics  which  ou^iht  to  be  p'cuiiar  to 
their  sex,  ani  incompatible  with  the^domes- 
tic  duties  they  owe  as  wives  and  mothers. 

On  each  or   all    of  t:  ese  subjects,    i.he 
papers  are  Co  be  a«id;es;ca  -o  D.  Juande 


Dios  de  Nucvss,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
in  thf  course  of  January,  1789. 

Cadiz,  October  15.  The  last  accounts 
from  Baibay  me»ition,  that  'wo  of  ihe 
emperor  ot  Morocco's  sons,  with  a  numer- 
'  ui  army,  h«id  lately  advanced  ne?r  the 
frontiers  of  Algiers  with  an  intent  to  pe- 
netrate into  thut  kmgdom  j  but  th:  dcy 
being  informed  of  tiie  r  march,  disparche^ 
the  ney  o"^  Aldscara,  at  ttie.  :  cad  of  6o  000 
of  his  best  tro:)p  ,  who  fell  up  >n  the  Moors 
with  such  irresiscible  fury,  that  in  less  th^a 
three  hours  be  dispe  ied  and  entir  ly  de-. 
feated  them,  wi.h  horrid  slaughtc  It  is 
said  that  a  greater  massacre  nevei  was 
heard  of,  «s  the  Algeri:ies  made  no  ;  r:S)n- 
ers,  but  put  eveiy  man  u)  t'  e  sword  that 
fell  into  ih''ir  hands.  It  is  furrher  aJded, 
that  upwa,  ds  jf  Soo  heads,  ch.efly  officers, 
wee  rrn:  to  tne  dey's  palace,  a.d  there 
exposed  at  tiie  iJtes  for  chre    d^ys. 

GERMANY. 

Emperor's  Head-quarters  at  Sakul   Sept.  215. 
On  .;i.T2ij:,    ueJv  e  la  -areaiv,     ui  army, 
being    ei.ca-.^ped  near   T  ov^,    divided  in- 
to two    columns  ;  th    first  corps  was  co- 
vered by   the   cav.lty,   the  gteoadier  corps, 
and  fuur  t)at:ali  ns   of  fusiliers.      The  se- 
cond  tolunin,  the  corps     1.  reserve,  were 
foilowea  Dy  the  e  emy,  who  at  acked  .hem 
at  Caianse'-ics,  and  set  thfm  in  gensrzl  ton- 
fdsion  j    but  the  rrar  pli-d  the   Turkv  so 
well,   as   to   keep  thTj)  f  om  doing     h  nj 
much  dirnag'  j    and  kilsci^    a  number    of 
their   people.      Ciose    to    CaraiiSebes    the 
Tuiks   a, talked     ne    of    ou.  regiments  of 
hu.sars,    wiiich    re'reated    to   Caransebes. 
T'ie  Aast  ian    infantry  and  cavalry  joi:,ed 
tlie  m.ain   b  d_.  on  the  o  ^er   side  of  Te- 
rn rcfi,  -nd  the  enemies' infan.ry,  ^tl  o  hii 
them.silves  i.;  corn-fidds,  advanc  a  to  Ar- 
mer.escli,  where  they  set  t  e  houses  i     the 
environs  j  on  fire  cut  a  party  of  our  men 
b-i  g  sent  agiin-.t  th?m  drove  t  em  back. 
Our  lus^  is  aSout  150  k'lled  and  wou^-dei, 
arid  r-a    of  th--  ener.i^  rn-  st  he  f  r  supe  ior. 
Camp  at  Devor,  before  Turkish,  Novi,  Sept  25, 
We  a  c  con.iuin^-  f  hre  on  the  plac,  a  d 
hav.i  T^xit  a  mine  witn  fowr  cfeambers,  ihe 
effect    f whch,  we  hop  ,  will  fill  ihc  first 
ditch  near  the  works,   and  thereby  hasten 
ics  surrender,  as  the  exp'osion    ;•  c  txp  cc 
will  be  terrible  in  oihffr  respects.     At  nre- 
scnt  the  plac?    is  so  surounced,  that  no- 
thing C3.   p'-j  in  or  out. 

yienna,  Sept.  27.  Our  roops 'n  the  Bar.- 
nat  are  in  a  very  citicnl  situati  n.  Vip  • 
lanizi  w^s  '.a  en  ny  the  Tu'-ks  on  th?  ig  h  : 
t  :  :orpsun.:er  gnera  B  echainviile  .i  cut 
oil  :  ths  emperor  has  retired  to  Saniice!, 
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•nd  a!I  the  panes  between  the  mountains 
a  e  bandened,  s  >  fh^t  the  way  is  cp«n  for 
the  Turk-s  into  tlieiiat  couniiy.  In  bh.  rt, 
thj  attack  of  the  Turks  on  the  14  h>  WiS 
ofvirygrea  t!etrimcnc  to  us. 

Oct,  ^.  The  last  accounts  received  liere 
from  t  iC  Inperial  armv  m  ntion,  that  in 
taeir  ma  ch  fjom  lUova,  in  the  evening  of 
the  21SI  of  September,  two  columns  cross- 
ing eichoi..':er  i^  the  dark,  and  afalie  alarm 
oi  the  approah  of  the  enemy,  gsve  ris  to 
A  gr.ac  confusion,  in  which  some  corps  of 
the  Aos  rian  infantry  fired  d  each  other, 
and  the  batmen  and  serv-rts  wees  ructc 
with  sach  apmic,  cha  t  irowing  rheirload? 
from  ihcir  hors  s,-nd  out  ot  their  cavrit^es, 
they  AtA  precipitately  j  s  .  that  m  ny  officers 
iosc  their  b.iggage,a<i  some  legimei/ti.apa'-t 
of  their  field  equipaj^e.  The  Turks  har- 
figsed  (he  rear  guard,  but  wire  vigoious  y 
repulsed,  in  the  aitacks  theymaie  upon  it, 
and  ob  iged  o  a  landon  ch  ee  01  t'leir  stand- 
ards. A  smart  skirmish  however  to  k 
piace,  f  ear  Ca  a  sebes,  .n  which  the  Aus- 
tiians  r  ad  550  men  kil  ed  cn.l  woua':!.  d  j 
and  some  houses  in  th;it  town  were  burnt 
by  tl:e  Tu  k*?.  The  emperor  co  ;t'nued  his 
march  on  the  231  to  Sfzakul,  and  o  the 
a4t'i  to  Lu^.  !Ci]>  vv -ieie  he  remam^^d  on  the 
aSth  J  vhe  heavy  baggage  being  sent  on  to 
Temeswjr,  w  tdoui  meeting  any  further 
int'T.upt'on  from  ths  enemy. 

Frankfort^  Sept.  23.  By  advices  from 
Cherson,  we  learn,  ihat  a  seraskier,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  ,nen,h.»d  penetrated  into  the 
vety  canp  of  P  jnce  Potemkiij  whe-  a 
battle,  bloody  and  obstinate  on  both  sides, 
wasfoujht  3  but  ih  t  at  length  tie  Tuiks 
were  obliged  to  retire,  leavi.'jj  behind  ihem 
upv/ads  of  s.x  thousand  k:i!ed. 

Ths  valou-,  courage,  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Otto;Tian  troops  exceed  ev  r  thing  thut 
was  Known  before  ;  they  chmb  up  moun- 
tains, run  up  bat  eries  rcgardlssb  of  ii-e, 
and  endure  every  liardship  with  the  ^rea>est 
fortitude  :  ani  at  Vienna  cHey  begin  to 
ff-ar  that  the  Turks  will  be  able  to  p  ne- 
itrate  so  fir  through  the  Bannat,  as  to  cau-'C 
the  most  serious  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the 
»afe'y  of  the  kingdom  0/  Hungary. 

It  is  computed  t-at  the  smperor  ha?  los*-, 
fey  sickness  and  ths  swoid,  since  he  com- 
menced the  war  with  the  Ottomans,  very 
near  eighty  thousand  men. 

POLAND. 

V/::rsaiv,  S~p:embcr-,  ij,  Th-?  Prussian 
«nvoy  extraordinary  has  pre:^cnted  a  note 
to  the  king  ant,  permanent  council,  m 
\rhich  he  decl  red  the  pieasure  of  his  mas- 
ter ia  thtf  foUowirg  terms :    **  Tj^e  km^ 


will  not  oppose  the  augmentafi' n  of  the 
Polish  a.m  ,  so  long  as  it  only  intended  to 
protect  the  fiontiers  of  the  republic;  but 
his  m'-jesty  ill  not  permit  the  army  to  be 
cmployfd  again  t   he  Tu'ks.  ' 

October^  12.  To-moir  w  ;he  d  et  will 
assemble  for  the  tourih  time.  Th- ir  deli- 
beraLio  s  have  as  yet  beew  c  r  i  d  on  with 
a  tranquilit-  lie  le  o  have  been  expected. 
Thek>rlyc  n  tsted  point  w  ;s--h'^w  ta^our 
ajmy  skou'd  b  a  gmented  ?  it  is  at  len  th 
dele-;  ire:!  t  at  luitead  of  n^'easing  it  to 
100,000  r«<*n,  as  origma'ly  p;  p-.iscd,  it 
shall  o.  1/  consis'  cf  00  coo,  who,  it  is 
said,  aie  to  bt  paid  from  tlje  revenues  of 
the  church.  This  la  t  circumst  nvC  we 
litfJe  expftcted. 

Nov  13.  Ir  the  present  as&emlly  of 
the  Polish  dif  I,  there  has  app  red  nly 
ore  noblem^r:  wh.ose  voice  is  for  war. 
He  s  the  nunciv/  ofBradiW,  and  his  pro- 
position wa  ,  t  au  trey  should  mek  c.  eir 
church-b.lls  into  cann-^n.  His  motion 
wa-  re  eived  v. iih  univeisal  disapprobation  ^ 
ar,d  if  it  had  not  been  wihdtawn,  would 
hav;  •  cen  negatived  in  the  usual  way  of 
that  assembf),  by  the  death  of  the  mo- 
ver ! 

PRUSSIA. 
Merit  meets  with  a  m' 8t  liberal  patron 
in  the  prase  .t  king  of  Prustia,  An  ing  ni- 
ous  treatise  on  the  mechanism  of  a  feather 
being  rea ',  by  his  majes'.,  he  sent  for  the 
auihi..r,  and  made  him  a  handsome  present. 
His  majesty  then  madf  some  microscopic 
experiment?-,  in  consequence  f  what  he  had 
read,  by  which  the  wonderful  care  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  deity  in  so  small  a  part,  are 
excellently  illustrated.  The  principal  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  king's  r>  ya!  academic  so- 
ciety, which  were  in  French,  are  to  be  co- 
pied into  German  5  and  the  French  language 
is  not  to  be  used  any  more  in  any  of  the 
puil  c  offices.  The  German  and  the  En- 
glish anjjuages,  classically  studied,  arenow 
tije  polite  actomp  is'rments  at  Betlin. 

SWEDEN. 

JffaWs  of  Sweden, 

As  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted 
■with  the  reasons  that  indnced  great  num- 
bers of  officers  in  the  king  of  Sweden's 
army  to  throw  up  their  commissions,  we 
are  happy  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
srate  the  particulars  of  the  business  :  which 
is  much  more  serious,  in  reality,  than  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight. 

These  officers  appear  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  disgust  to  the  service,  or  dis- 
loyalty to  the  kmg  ;  on  the  contrary,  thej 
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»ppcar  to  haveicttd  under  tlie  inducnce  of 
attaciirnent  to  the  con^Lituiion,  and  a  regard 
to  then  own  pcrsonaJ  »a{ct\,  which  they 
ihou^ht  a  t>liiid  obedience  tg  the  king's  or- 
ders woi.ld  endanger  ;  «iid  the  only  vay 
Ictl  to  thcrn,  in  their  opinion,  for  securing 
thtii  live*  ^nd  property  irom  the  vengeance 
of  violated  I  uvs,  v^as  to  itnounce  a  pro  '■ 
fcsjioa  whi-h  tiiey  hked,  and  with  it  all 
the  prospects  that  arc  dear  and  ilattcring  to 
those  whose  pursuits  are  g'ory  and  military 
fame. 

Wiien  the  present  king  of  Sweden,  in 
1772,  etiec.cd  a  rcvoluLioii  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  couiiti  y^  he  presented  to  the  diet 
of  the  nation  a  new  foim  of  government, 
framed  by  himstlf.  or  by  persons  commis- 
sioned by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  diet, 
under  the  influence  ol  royal  authority,  sup- 
ported by  troops  ready  to  maintain  it  by 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assented  to  the 
new  constitution,  which  had  not  originated 
with  them. 

The  48th  fection  of  the  nt^^r  form  of  go- 
vernment so  presented  to  the  diet,  express- 
ly declares,  '  that  the  king  shall  not  begin 
an  olfensive  war,  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  states  oi  the  country  in  diet  as- 
sembled.' 

The  question,  therefo^e,  that  must  detei- 
mine  whether  the  present  war  carrying  on 
by  Sweden  cgains;  Rvissia,  is  or  is  not  con- 
stitutional, is   simpiy  this- Is  this  war 

offensive  ? 

H18  majesty,  without  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  states  to  obtain  their  previous  consent, 
assembled  his  anny.  put  his  fleet  to  sea,  and 
gavethe  Russians  battle.  The  officers,  who 
threw  up  their  commissions  after  they  reach- 
ed Finland,  couid  not  think  themselves 
warranted  in  doing  so  sooner  ;  becau.e  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  the  king  would 
not  act  unconstitutionally  ;  nor  could  the 

officers who    were    destined  merely   for 

tiie  defence  of  Finland,  and  not  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Russian  territory  in  that 
duchy.  But  when  the  army  received  or- 
ders to  act  oftensivcly,  and  when  the  king's 
manifesto  appeared,  from  which  it  was  by 
no  means  evident  that  Russia  had  really 
been  the  aggressor,  and  that  Sweden  was 
forced  into  a  defensive  war,  several  officers 
of  rank  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  le- 
gality ot  their  own  conduct,  in  aiding  the 
king  to  iraniplc  upon  the  constitution,  and 
shew  his  contempt  of  the  states  of  the  na- 
tioti  :  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  camp,  at 
which  many  assisted,  and  debated  the  fol- 
lowing question,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
an  old  colonel,  who  had  always  been  rc- 
maiked  for  his  moderation,  and  had  never 
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attached  himself  to  any  p?irty  in  the  state 
— '  Vv'hether  the  officers,  who,  without  any 
otiicr  authority  than  the  mere  will  of  the 
king,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
states  |of  the  nation,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  thestates,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  employed  in  a  war  that  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  offensive  on  our  part,  at 
least  during  the  present  campaign — do  not 
render  themselves  responsible  to  the  states, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  sooner  or  later, 
for  their  breach  of  the  oath  tiiey  had  taken 
to  maintain  the  constitution  of  their  «oun- 
try?' 

There  was  no  difference  of  opinioa  with 
respect  to  the  illegality  of  an  offensive  war, 
undertaken  by  the  king  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  :  all  the  officers  present 
concurred  in  declaring  that  such  a  war  was 
unconstitutional,  and  t.hat  all  those  who 
should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  carrying 
it  on,  must  answer  for  it  to  their  country  ; 
the  debate  turned  chiefly  upon  the  matter 
of  fact,  whether  the  present  was  an  offen- 
sive war  or  not  ?  Some  supported  the  affirqi- 
ative,  while  others  maintained  the  negative. 
Those  who  were  of  the  former  opinion  in- 
sisted, that  all  those  who  thought  the  war 
offensive  were  bound,  in  duty,  to  resign 
their  commands  ;  and  those  who  thought  iu 
problematical  whether  the  war  was  really 
offensive  or  defensive,  held  it  to  be  the  sa- 
fer way  to  resign. 

The  king  was  not  apprized  of  what  might 
happen  at  this  meeting,  or  he  would  have 
prevented  it,  for  it  was  not  called  co  iiDminc^ 
for  discussing  this  subject  :  the  assembly 
met  for  purposes  <bf  conviviality  ;  and  by 
way  of  conversation,  the  legality  of  the  war 
was  brought  under  consideration  ;  the  ques- 
tion was  framed  in  the  manner  we  have 
given   it,   and  was  regularly  debated. 

The  day  after  the  meeting,  five  field  offi- 
eers  waited  on  his  majesty  and  laid  their 
commissions  at  his  feet,  at  the  same  time 
assigning  their  reasons  for  such  a  step  ;  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  near  two 
hundred  other  officers.  The  king  was 
struck  with  the  proceeding,  which  was  to- 
tally unexpected  ;  however,  he  resolved 
that  this  conduct  of  the  officers  should  not 
divert  him  from  his  purpose  ;  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  firmness  ;  and  without 
condescending  to  press  any  of  these  officers 
to  resume  their  commands,  he  ordered  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged  to  br 
mustered,  and  in  their  presence,  in  front  of 
the  line,  he  with  his  own  hand  struck  their 
names  out  of  the  list  of  the  army,  and  causod 
others  to  be  inserted  in  their  room. 

But  notwithstanding  the  appearance  o^ 
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f.rmnejs  which  his  majesty  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  never  n5ore  alaimcd  in  his 
life  :  he  instantly  gave  up  the  idea  of  acting 
offensively  for  the  present,  and  returned  to 
Sweden,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  effects 
which  the  hnguage  and  arguments  of  the 
ofBcers,who  left  Finland  before  him,  might 
have  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  That 
"his  apprehensions  were  great,  appears  from 
this  circumstance,  that  he  who  had  not 
deigned  to  consult  the  nation  before  he  em- 
barked in  the  war,  gave  orders  immediately 
on  his  return,  for  the  meeting  of  the  diet  ; 
and  what  increases  his  alarm  is,  that  the  of- 
ficers who  laid  down  their  commissions 
were  not  sticklers  for  the  old  constitution, 
but  for  the  new  one — which  he  had  himself 
introduced  and  established,  and  which  he 
■was  the  first  to  violate  :  he  dreads  that  all  the 
friends  to  the  former  government  willjoin 
those  who  condemn  the  present  war  as  un- 
constitutional, and  that  a  majority  of  the  diet 
being  thus  against  hi.m,  some  resolutions, 
unpalatable  to  a  king,  will  be  proposed  and 
carried. 

He  probably  flattered  himself,  that  the 
rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  victories,  which  would  recover  great 
territories  torn  from  Sweden  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  adversity,  and  give  new  verdure 
to  her  laurels,  would  prevent  the  nation 
from  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  a  war, 
from  which  she  derived  extent  of  dominion, 
and  increase  of  glory  :  but  his  expectations 
have  been  disappointed  ;  he  has  made  no 
figure  in  war,  and  now  he  has  to  dre.nd  that 
he  shall  be  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
by  being  reprimauded  and  censured  by  his 
people  in  full  d  iet  assembled 

P  F.  N  M  A  R  K , 
Copenhagen,  Sept.  14.  The  kipghav'^g, 
en  the  I  ir.i  insiant,  notified  to  the  dif}"  r- 
ent  ccur  s  '>{  Europe,  his  intertion  to  send 
to  the  as  istancc  of  Russia,  the  succours 
which  hy  treaty  he  is  bound  to  furrish  on 
requisition,  t'le  Swedish  ambassador,  the 
baron  de  Sprengporten,  delivered  this  day 
a  memomofial  to  the  chief  minister  of  his 
Danish  majerty-  -stating  the  king  of  Swe- 
den's asfonishmcnt  at  the  Danish  declara- 
tion of  the  19th  (f  of  August,  recallinjj 
to  'rind  the  fa  ily  conrecrion,  and  the  long 
peace  that  has  suhsis  ed  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  demanding  a  clear  and  precise 
explanaLion.  To  this  an  answer  was  re- 
tu'n^d  yesterday,  expressive  of  his  Danish 
m»jesry's  determination  to  c  mply  with  the 
tenor  of  his  declaration  and  his  treaty 
w''th  Russia,  as  the  auxiliary  of  an  ally  ^ 
concluding  with  a  fervent  wish,  *  that  this 
his  expected  decisive  ansv/er  may  not  prove 


the  signal  for  war,  the  very  idea  of  which 
is  painful  to  him.' 

Oct.  13.  By  leiters  from  Gottdnburg, 
it  appears  that  a  further  armistice  of  four 
weeks  hss  been  agreed  on  between  his 
Swedish  XTi'jesty  and  tlie  prince  of  Hes«e, 
The  king  of  Prussia  threatens  to  support 
the  Swe  les  if  we  persist. 

21.  A  new  and  more  conspicuous  light- 
housa  has  just  been  erected  by  order  of  this 
government  on  the  island  of  Anhalt.  It  is 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  50  Danish  ells  in 
height,  and  52  ells  ia  circumference  ;  and 
on  the  summit  is  placed  a  furaace,  or  graie, 
two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  five  feet  in 
diameter  ;  so  that  the  flame,  being  stron^^er 
and  more  than  double  the  former  altitude 
(which  was  only  22  ells)  will  bs  observed 
at  a  much  greater  distance.  The  edifice  is 
2500  Danish  ells  to  the  westward  of  the  old 
building  :  it  is  31C0  ells  fron-j  the  east 
pcint  of  the  island,  and  56  ejlr.  above  the 
surface  of  the  v/ater.  The  fire  will  be 
kindled  in  tiae  new  li^ht-house  on  the  i4Lh 
of  November,  at  half  an  hour  after  sun-ser, 
and  from  that  time  the  old  li^ht-hous^  will 
be  discontinued.  The  Dsnish  ell  is  tw» 
English  feet  nearly. 

Elsheur,  Oct.  4.  Certain  advice  is  this 
day  received  that  6oco  Danish  auxiliaries 
have  already  reached  Udewalla,  and  meet- 
ing wiih  opposition  from  600  Swedes,  kill- 
ed ten,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners  ;  but 
that  a  truce  tor  eight  days  had  taken  place. 
RUSSIA. 
Petershurg.Stpt.T^Oyi'jZ^.  Thf  foHowing  is 
an  account  of  operations  received  from 
general  Tokelly,  who  commands  the  troops 
of  Caucasus  and  the  Cuban. 

On  the  22d  of  august,  lieutenant  general 
Taiysin  having  with  bis  troops  reached  the 
border  of  the  Cuban,  he  formed  his  camp 
abour  17  werstfs  above  Say,  and  waited 
for  general  Tokelly's  arrival  in  the  Cuban. 
Thoie  that  ofiieer  having  learned  by  some 
of  the  inhsbbitants  th  t  two  hords  of  Tar- 
tars, after  putting  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  a  place  of  secuiity,  were  preparing 
to  form  a  body  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
immediately  detached  brigadier  Bergmann 
with  three  batallions  of  chasseurs  and  3000 
Cossacks,  lo  disperse  those  hords  before 
they  reinforced  them.selvps.  This  detach- 
men'  having  passed  the  Cuban  m*t  on  the 
23d  instant,  about  20  werstes  from  that 
river,  those  two  hords,  consisting  of  about 
40,000.  The  Turks  immediately  fell  up- 
on our  detachmen',  and  a  smart  contest  en- 
sued, which  lasted  with  gr^at  fury  from 
fcur  in  the  morning  till  noon,  when   the 
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enemy  finding  themselves  conipleatly  beat- 
en, Hed  behind  an  abbatis,  but  were  dis- 
lodged and  dispersed  entirely.  'I'hey  left 
8co  dead  on  tae  spot,  and  near  aoco  ot 
ihcir  hibit-tions  were  eniireiy  destroyed 
by  our  troops,  with  all  they  contained. 
\Ve  had  two  chasacurs  and  120  horses  kil- 
led, and  wounded.  Our  detachment  aft<r- 
w.tTdi  returned  safe  10  the  camp,  whence, 
fctucr  the  junction  with  g  ne  al  Tokely, 
I  he  army  will  marcii  onwards  no  pursue  its 
cperations. 

TURKEY. 

Constdntinoplc,  Sept.  7.  An  officer  is  just 
anivcd  witn  diipaiches  from  the  giand  vi- 
zier, containing  advices  ot  sundry  enga^e- 
jvicnts  that  h..ve  lately  happened  between 
ihe  Imp-Muluts    ana   a  powerful    detach- 


ment of  the  Ottoman  army,  in  each  of 
which  the  latter  was  victorious.  This  de- 
tachment it  commanded  by  Lis  Memich 
Pacha,  who  has  already  tak.cn  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  fifteen  caisior.s,  and  surrounded 
five  hundred  cuirassiers,  whom,  to  a  man, 
he  has  made  prisoners  of  wa  . 

WEST-INDIES. 
To  Merchants, 
Martinicoy  Xov.  20.  On  account  of  :hc 
sea  city  of  provisions,  the  fovernor  hi':< 
publisiied  an  ordinance  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  flour  and  i»rcad  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, sale  provisions,  ani  any  other 
eat-Aoles  whatever,  into  the  poiti  of  Fort- 
Roya',  du  Marin,  de  la  Trlnue,  du  M»ri- 
got,  and  la  Radede  St.  Pierre,  until  the  nt 
of   March,  1789. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth,  Jun."] ,i']'6^.  The  whole  num- 
ber ot  votes  returned  irom  the  several  towns 
and  places  in  this  state,  tor  lepresentatives 
to  the  Con^rtsi  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pears to  be  i5r377  ;  but  as  2563  votes 
are  needful  to  a  choice,  none  has  been  made, 
the  highest  number  polled  by  any  candi- 
date being  2374- 

The  senate  have  concurred  with  the  house 
of  reprcscntitivcs  in  appointing  trie  hon. 
Paine  Wingate  a  senator  to  the  Congn^s  of 
the  United  States,  vice  judge  liaraet  re- 
signed. 

,  13th.  The  legislature  have  chosen,  as 
electors  of  a  president  and  vice-presideuc 
of  the  United  States, 

The  iion.  lienjannn  Bellows, 
John  Pickeruig, 
Ebenezer  Thomson, 
John  Sullivan, 
John  Parker. 
MASSACHUStTTS. 
5o3\'t>«,Z).'c.2  4, 1788.  By  an  an  et  signed  by 
the  king  of  France,  dated  the  yth  of  Octo- 
ber  last,    the   inportation  of   all    foreign 
whale-oil  and  spermaceti  into  that  kingdom 
ia  entirely  prohibited. 

State  of  Popuhtion  in  Mussachusctts  for  20 

years. There  were    in  the    year   1763, 

r. ^0,^1 7  souls;  in  1783,  357,510.     Increase 
in  20  yeaii  (eight  of    wnicn  vv^erc   daring 
I  lie  war   1 14,993  souls, 
liill  oi  Mortalily  for  the  town  of-Sj/irw,  from 

Jan.  1,  1788,  to  Jan.  1,  1789. 

Under  two  year*,    47  January  13 

Between  t  &c  10,     i  j  February  7 

lo  <S?  20,       5  March  18 

20  Sc  30,     18  April  11 

•^o  6c  40,     1 4  ^  May  8 


40  &  50, 

10 

June  4 

50  &  63, 

,5 

J'^'y  9 

60  &c  70, 

6 

August  g 

70  &  80, 

H 

Seotember  15 

80  (5c  90, 

3 

October  13 
November  16 
December  li 

135- 

Males,         67 

Females,     68 

»35 

Siili-born,    6 

Ml  .      •     ^ 

"   Aggregate   number  of   Baptims   in    the 
several  churches,  during  the  past  year,  rat. 
Marriages    by  the  respective  pa^tori,    in 
the  Friends'  Society,  &c.  71  couples. 

fjn.jTi-jSg.  Electors  chosenf )r this  state 
of  a  president  and  vice-president  ot  the 
United  States,  viz. 

Hon.  Caleb  D^vis, 

Samuel  Philips, 
Francis  Dana, 
William  Seaver, 
David  Sev/ell, 
Walter  Spooner, 
Moses  Gill, 
William  Gushing, 
William  Shepherd, 
Samuel  Henshaw,  esquire. 
i5tli.     A  petitiitn  from  a  cjnvcnti.m  as- 
sembled at   Portland,  respecting  the  tr-c- 
iiun  oi  the  three   eastern  counties  in;o  a  se- 
parate state,  was  read  and  com  nittei. 

The  proprietors  of  the  la.id  in  Conway, 
in  wliich  a  silver  mine  was  lately  disco- 
vered, have  petitioned  the  suorcine  execu- 
tive to  grant  leave  to  on:  of  the  convicts,  at 
Castle- William  (and  who  is  acquunre  I 
with  mineralogy)  to  assist  in  reaming  an  L 
extracting  the   silver   from  the  ore.     Jii* 


€.6 


lutelUge 


nee. 


seid  that   icfecwt.   of  the  crude  ore,   will 
produce  16  oz.  of  pure  sih  cr. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

South-Kingston,  Jan.  3.  The  general  as- 
sembly, who  met  here  the  27th  ult.  have 
again  negatived  the  proposal  for  calling  a 
state  convention — yeas  12  ;  nays  34.  The 
legislature  have  passed  a  bill  to  pay  holders 
of  the  4  per  cent,  notes  the  whole  of  the 
principal  and  interest  in  the  paper  emis- 
sion, at  par,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  next  :  those  who  neglect  to  claim 
within  this  period  to  lose  their  demands. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A'Billb{  Mortality  {or  the  city  oi  New-Loltdon, 

for  the  year  1788. 

Died — Males  12  :  females  17 — Tot.  29. 

Born — Males  80  :  females  58 — Tot.  138. 

Increase  icg. 

Hartford,  Jan.   12.     Representatives   to 

r'rc  Congress  of  £he  United  States  chosen 

-by  the  people,  viz. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Sturgcs, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Benjamin  Huntington, 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq. 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  esq. 
•Electors  of  a  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States. 
His  excellency  Samuel  Huntington, 
The  hon.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Richard  Law, 
Mathew  Griswold, 
Erastus  Wolcott, 
Jedediah  Huntington, 
Thaddfeus  Burr. 

N  E  W- Y  O  R   K.. 

Dec^  13.  1788  The  board  of  Treasury 
have  advertised  that  proposals  will  be  re- 
ceived by  them  to  the  ist  of  February  for 
supplying  the  army  with  the  following  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  on  or  before  the  ist  Sep- 
terrber  next — viz.  940  coats,  940  vests, 
118©  woolen  overalls,  1880  linen  do.  3760 
pain  of  shoes,  3760  shirts,  940  stocks,  940 
stock-clasps,  940  hats,  940  pairs  shoe-buc- 
kles,3760  pairs  socks,  940  Blankets. 

Decern.  a6.  By  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  5  delegates  were 
chosen  to  represent  this  state  in  the  con- 
gress for  one  year,  or  until  the  new  con- 
stitution   shall    begin    to    operate viz. 

Abraham  Yates,  jun.  David  Gelston,  John 
nHathorn^  Philip  Pell,  Samuel  Jone?, 

Jan.  5,  A  conferrence  was  held  betwcn 
the  senate  and  assembly,  on  certain  amo^d- 
ments  proposed  by  the  senate  to  a  bill  for 
putting  the  federal  conittitution  into  ope- 
ration.      After    debating   the  matter    a 


whole  day,  the  assembly  resolved  they 
would  not  agree  to  th  >se  amendai^nts  j 
and  the  senate  resolved  they  wonid  not 
recede  :  the  bill  was  in  conteauence  lost, 
and  New-York  can  have  no  agency  in  the 
e'ection  of  a  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  LTn!ted-Stat'?s---nor  can  she  be  re- 
presented in  the  federal  senate. 

The  assembly  have  passed  a  bill  for  c» 
lectlng  ail  that  part  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  soil  of  which  was  lately  ceded 
to  Massachusetts,  into  a  new  county  by 
the  name  of  Ontario. 

Jan.  6.  On  Sunday  sailed  for  Bombay  the 
American  Indiaman,  capt.  Jacob  Ssrly. 

Spacious  preparations  are  making  Jn 
this  city  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
congress,  by  an  elegant  addition  to  the  ci- 
ty-hail. The  wails,  which  are  of  brick, 
are  nearly  -ompleted,  ready  to  receive  the 
ruof.  The  apartment  designed  for  the 
federal  house  of  representatives  is  upwards 
of  60  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  of  a  circu- 
lar figure.  It  is  35  feet  high,  exclusive 
of  its  concave  or  arched  ceiling,  and  sustains 
a  projecting  gallery  in  the  end,  opposite 
the  seat  of  the  president,  for  the  spectators. 
The  room  ior  t*^e  national  aenate  is  to  be 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  hall,  on  the  se- 
cond story,  to  which  the  communication 
from  the  lower  hou'C  will  ascend  by  stairs. 
The  whole  of  this  magnificent  struciure, 
when  completed,is  to  becomprehended  under 
ooe  roof,  and  will  form  one  entire  edifice 
of  150  feet  long.  It  is  supposed  this 
building  will  coss  about  j^".  15000  currency, 

Jan.  19.  The  assembly  have  given  leave 
for  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  raise  money 
by  lottery  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  federal  building — For  it  30 — agamst  it 

Sea  vessels  which  have  arrived  in   the 
port  of  New- York  from  the  1st    Januaiy. 
1788,  to    January    ist    1789 — viz.    Ships, 
110;  Bjigantines,  198;  Snows,  9;  Sloops, 
451  }   Schooners,  184  :   t<^tal.  95a. 
N  E  VV^J  E  R  SEY. 
New- Brunswick y   "Jan.    13.  By   a   procl««  a, 
matlon,  it  app-ais  that   the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  this  day  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor and   council,  according  to  law,    e- 
lectors  on  behalf  of  this  state,   of  a   presi- 
dent   and   vice-president  of  the    United- 
States. 

Hon.       David  Brearly, 
James  Kinsey, 
John  Nelson, 
David  Mooie, 
John  Rutherfortl, 
Matthias  Ogden. 
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P  K  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A. 
Pkid'ktplva,  Dec.  27  '.788.  Tiie  rrllowing 
ext>crimtiit  of  the  eft^ct  cf  elfctricity  on 
vceet^tion,  m?.de  ^y  a  gf;r»  leman  in  En- 
gland, may  merit  the  attCRtlcn  of  the  cu- 
rious. He  planted  two  turneps  in  two 
boxes,  each  box  containin;'  24''^.  of  earth  : 
he  icept  them  in  the   same   exposure,   and 

under    the    same    circumstances except 

thai  one  was  electrihed  twice  a  day,  for 
two  months  ;  at  th<^  end  of  which  time  it 
it  was  in  full  growth,  and  bursting,  weit;h- 
ed  (;!b  :  the  other,  at  the  end  of  four 
months  did  rot  quite  reach  thar  wright — 
a  strong  proof  that  th  electric  nre  had  a 
remarkable  power  in  promoting  and  quick- 
ning   the  vegetation. 

Jun.  5.  By  the  pr-'ident  aid  execu- 
tive councirs  prorlam^rion  of  this  date 
it  appears  ibat  the  following  g-^nclemen 
are  elected  the  representatives  for  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  congress  of  the  United- 
States,  under  ihe  federal  constitution.— 
viz.       Frederic  Augustus  Muhlenburg, 

Henry  Wynkoop, 

Thomas  Hartly, 

George  Ciy-^  er, 

Thomas  Fitzslmor.s, 

Tho'nss  Scott,-  [jince  resign, if\ 

Pet-r  Muhlenbu'^g 

Daniel  Heister. 

D  E  L  A  V/  A  P.  Y.. 
I'  iimingto  ■,  Jan.  10.  John  Vininf,  f-sq. 
Is  elected  th''.  representative  for  this  state 
in  the  congress  of  the  United-Statps,  -^nd 
John  Banning,  esq.  aa  cector  of  a  pr  sidcnt 
«nd  vicc-prejid-nt. 

MARYLAND. 
BMmore,  Jdn.  i^.     A  general  return  of 
lepresentatives  for    thi.  .»tatc   in    rhe  new- 
Congress,  and  electors  of  a  resident  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  Sa^es,  viz. — 

Rehrgstntdt^res. 
Jnshua  Srnev     772.5     G'-^T'^c  '^vle     5456 
Daniel  Carroll     5^iq     William  Smith  541 5 
Bepj.  Contcc       547^     Mich.  j.  Stone  5154. 

tedors. 
John  Roorers       7   45     A.C.Hanson  ^^qS 
Georcre  Plater     7603     Robert  Smich  54^5 
Wm.  ril^hmnn   5856     Philip  Fhoma.s  5',;4 
"W.  Richardson  57<-'0     Win.  xMachews^agi 

VIRGINIA. 
.  retenbnrg,  Dec.  18,  iygg  Apian  has 
been  sonr'time  under  the  consideration  of 
onr  lej[i«latiire  for  new  or  faaizii!;T  th*^  judi- 
riary,  a  work  of  the  g'fatssi  impnrtanee 
to  this  country,  and  which  it  will  require 
the  most  mature  deliberation  to  accom- 
plish. The  distnct  courts,  wilh  a  very  lit- 
tle alteration,  will  stand,  it  ia  expected,  as 


established  by  an  act  of  the  last  assembly. 
Ir  .jnprDrs  that  tiie  presnt  le^^islature 
h';;hly  apprcivc  of  a  pl.-n  ;'i')pnifcl  by 
snn;c  ijeiillcmen  of  JV*^.-  rsbutg,  for  opening 
the  :  ?\ 'ii.'tion  ot  A]'t'om<mo.v  liver;  and 
that  ihey  air  iibrut  paioingj  an  act  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  »o  important  an  uuder- 
lakng. 

A N  AC T  cor.ceriiiv^the erec'iev  f /" k e n t u c K.Y 

ivto  an  irjcpcpdiht   Stat-, 

[Passed  the  29th  of"  Dec,   1  78X  ] 

V/i^ercas  it  is  represeriied  to  this  general 
psscmbly,  tint  it  is  I'.e  desire  i-f  the  i;ood 
people  in  the  f'.islrict  of  •  (i.tuf-kv.  that  tlic 
same  should  be  separated  irom  ihis  com- 
monwealth whereof  a  is  a  pair,  and  be 
formed  into  an  independent  member  of 
the  American  confederacy,  and  it  is  judg- 
ed that  such  '\  partition  ol  ^he  commoa- 
weikh  IS  rendered  cxpedicjit,  by  the  re- 
mote situation  of  the  more  fei  tile  and  po- 
pulous part  of  the  said  district,  and  by 
the  interjacent  natural  impediments  to  a 
convenient  and  regular  communication 
therewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ii;eneral  assembly, 
That  in  the  month  of  May  next,  on  the 
respective  court  days  of  the  counties  with- 
in the  said  district,  and  at  the  respective 
places  of  holding  courts  therein,  represen- 
tatives to  continue  in  appointment  }c>r  one 
year,  and  to  compose  a  convention,  with 
the  powers  and  for  the  purposes  hereinaf- 
ter mentioned,  shall  be  elected  by  the  iree 
male  inhabitants  of  each  county  above  the 
i  t  ">i  t'venty-one  years,  in  like  ma.iner, 
as  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  nave 
been  elected  withi:;  me  said  district,  in 
the  p^oporiions  following  :  In  the  county 
of  ]fl:erson,  shaH  be  elected  five  represen- 
t;iiives;  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  five  repre- 
jeiuativcs  ;  in  the  county  of  Nelson,  five  rc- 
prtsciitaiives  ;  in  the  county  of  Bourbon, 
five  reprc5Ci;ta;.ives ;  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
cer, five  representatives;  in  the  county  of 
J,:ncoln.  r.v£  representatives;  in  the  county 
oi  Madison,  five  representatives;  in  the 
county  "'t  A'oorford,  five  repr<  seiitatives  ; 
aud  in  frc  county  of  Ajasttu  five  represen- 
tativcj  ;  Provided,  that  no  free  male  inha- 
bi:i::iti  above  tne  age  of  twenty-oiit!  y-ars 
thall  v(>:e  in  aiiv  other,  except  the  councy 
in  wlr.ch  herc-ides.  That  full  opportuni- 
ty v^i/  be  gi'  en  to  the  t^ood  people,  of  qx- 
ercis'.g  their  fij^ht  of  of  suhiage  on  an  oc- 
CAsi"!!  so  intercstingr  to  them,  each  of  the 
ofnccrs  k»lding  such  elections,  shall  conti- 
nue the  same  from  day  to  day,  passing  o- 
vcr  Sunday,  for  five  days  including  the  first 
day,  and  shall  cause  this  act  to  oe  reid  on 
each  day  immediately  preceding  the  opea- 
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ing  of  the  election,  at  the  door  of  the  court- 
house or  other  convenient  plac".  Each  of 
the  said  officers  shall  deliver  to  each  person 
duly  elected  a  representative,  a  certificate 
of  his  election,  and  shall  moreover  transmit 
a  general  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion. For  every  neglect  of  any  of  the  du- 
ties hereby  enjoined  on  such  officer,  he 
shall  foifeit  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  le- 
covercd  by  action  of  debt,  by  any  person 
suing  for  the  same.  The  said  convention 
shall  be  held  at  Danville,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  July  next,  and  shall  and  may  pro- 
teed  after  choosing  a  president  and  other 
proper  officers,  and  settling  the  proper  rules 
of  proceeding,  to  consider  and  determine 
whether  it  be  expedient  for,  and  be  the 
v^'ill  of,  the  good  people  of  the  said  district, 
that  the  same  be  erected  into  an  independent 
itate,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  follow- 
ing: First ;  Thatthe  boundary  betv^een  the 
proposed  state  and  Virginia,  shall  remain 
the  same,  as  at  present  separates  the  diftiict 
irom  the  residue  of  the  commonwealth  : 
second  ;  That  the  proj'osed  state  fhall  take 
upon  itself  a  julf  proportion  of  the  public 
and  domestic  debt  of  the  commonwealth: 
third;  Tbatall  private  rigfets  and  int^reOs  in 
land  within  the  said  district,  derived  from 
the  laws  of  Virginia  prior  to  such  separati- 
cn,  shall  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the 
laws  of  the  proposed  state,  and  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  laws  now  existing  in  this 
state:  fourth;  That  the  lands  within  the 
proposed  state  of  non-refident  proprietors, 
{hall  not  in  any  be  taxed  higher  than 

the  lands  of  refn  nts,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  admifTion  of  the  proposed  state  to  a 
vote  by  its  delegates  in  congress,  where 
such  non-refidents  reiide  out  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  time  either  before  or  afcer 
such  admission,  where  such  non-refidents 
reside  in  this  commonwealth,  within  which 
this  stipulation  fhall  be  reciprocal ;  or 
where  such  non  residents  refide  with  any- 
other  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  de- 
clare the  same  to  be  recipocral  within  its 
limits,  nor  fhall  a  negleft  of  cultivation  or 
improvement  of  any  land  within  either 
the  proposed  state  or  this  commonwealth, 
1  elonging  to  non-refidents,  citizens  of  the 
t'ther,  subjc£l  such  non-refidents  to  for- 
feiture or  other  penalty,  within  the  term 
ot  fix  years  after  the  admiflion  of  the  said 
state  into  the  federal  union^:  fifth ;  that 
no  grant  of  land  nor  land  warrant,  to  be 
iffued  by  the  proposed  state,  fhall  inter- 
fere with  any  warrant  heretofore  illued 
from,  the  land  ofiRce  of  Virginia,  which  ffiall 
be  located  or  laid  within  the  said  di&trift, 
»ow  liable  thereto,  on  or  before  the  firft 


i}.\y  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety :  sixth ;  that  the  unlo- 
catcd  lands  within  the  said  diitritl,  whtcli 
stand  appropriated  by  the  laws  of  this 
cominonv/ealth,  to  individuals  or  descrip- 
tions  of  individuals,  for  military  or  other 
fei  vices,  fhall  be  exempt  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  proposed  state,  and  (hall  re- 
main subjecf  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  according  to 
such  appropriation,  until  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  iliall  receive  the  propo- 
sed state  into  the  federal  union  ;  and  there- 
after the  refiduc  of  all  lands  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  district,  fhall 
be  subjeft  to  the  disposition  of  jhe  pro- 
posed state  ;  saving  and  reserving  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  lines  on 
state  and  continental  establifhment,  their 
representatives  and  assignees,  their  rights 
to  lands  under  the  several  donations  of 
this  commonwealth,  who  fhall  not  be  re- 
.strained  or  limited  as  to  the  time,  in  ma- 
king their  respective  locations  or  com- 
pleting their  surveys  by  any  thing  in.thjs 
aft  c<Mit2med,  nor  by  any  aft  of  the  pro- 
posed state,  without  the  future  consent  of 
the  legifiature  of  Virginia:  seventh;  that 
the  use  and  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio  so 
far  as  the  territory  of  the  proposed  state,  or 
the  territory  of  the  proposcil  state,  or 
the  territory  which  fhall  remain  within 
the  limits  of  this  commonwealth  lies  there- 
on, shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United-States  :  Provided  how- 
ever, that  five  members  assembled  shall  be 
a  sufficient  number  to  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  to  issue  writs  for  supplying  va- 
cancies which  may  happen,  Irom  deaths, 
resignations  or  refusals  to  act:  a  majority 
of  the  whole  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
choose  a  president,  settle  the  proper  rules  of 
proceeding,  authorize  any  number  to  sum- 
mon a  convention  during  the  recess,  and  to 
act  in  all  other  instances  where  a  greater 
number  is  not  expressly  required  ;  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  flrall  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of 
forming  the  said  dillrift  into  an  indepen*.* 
dant  l\ate,  on  the  aforesaid  terms  and  con-  ^ 
ditions  :  provided  that  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  to  be  elected  concur  there- 
in. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the 
said  convention  fhall  approve  of  the  erec- 
tion o^'  the  said  district  into  an  indepen- 
dent state  on  the  foregoing  terms  and  con- 
ditions, they  fhall  and  may  proceed  to 
fix  a  dav,  posterior  to  the  firft  day  of  no- 
vember,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  on  which  theauthority  of  this  com- 
monwealth and  of  its  laws,  unc'er  the  ex- 
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tcptions  aforesaid,  sliall  cease  and  deter- 
mine  forever  over  the  proposed  state,  and 
th;  said  articles  become  a  solid  compact, 
mutually  binding  on  the  parties,  and  un- 
alterable by  cither,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  :  Provided  however,  that 
prior  to   the  first  day  of  September,  one 

■  tljousand  severi  hundred  and  ninety,  the 
congress  of  the  United-States  shall  assent  to 
the  erection  of  the  said  district  into  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  shall  agree,  that  ihe 
proposed  state  shall,  immediately  after  the 
day  to  be  fixed  as  afovrsaid,  posterior  lo 
the  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety,  or  at  some  con- 
venient time  future  thereto,  be  admitted 
into  the  federal  union.  And  to  the  end, 
that  no  period  of  anarchy  may  happen  to 
the  good  people  of  the  proposed  stnte,  it 
ts  to  be  understood,  that  the  snid  conven- 
tion fhall  have  authority  to  lake  the  t  eces- 
3ary  provisional  measures  for  the  election 
■and  meeting  of  a  convention,  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  dav  fixed  for  the  determinati- 
on of  the  authority  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  of  its  laws  over  the  said  district,  and 
•posterior  to  the  first  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetv  afore- 
said with  full  power  and  authority  to  fran^.e 
a  fundamental  constitution  cf  government 
tor  the  proposed  state,  and  to  declare 
what  laws  fhall  be  in  force  therein,  until 
the  same  fhall  be  abrogated  or  alteied  by 
the  legislative  authority  acting  under  the 
constitution,  so  to  be  fram.ed  and  esiablifh- 
ed  :  Provided  that  no  act  of  the  said 
■convention,  or  of  the  legidaturc  of  the 
proposed  state,  fhall  invalidate  or  aff;6l 
the  rights,  titles  or  interests  of  any  per- 
sons or  description  of  persons  herein- 
before fecared  or  granted.  This  act  fnall 
be  transmitted  by  the  executive,  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  of  this  commonwealth  in 
congress,  who  are  hereby  instructed,  to 
use  their  endeavours  to  obtain  irom  con- 
gress a  speedy  act  to  the  etfect  above  spe- 

,   cified. 

.Extract  of  a  letter  from  Crcen-County,   dated 

'^  December  1,  1788. 

*  On  the  21st  of  last  m.onth,  a  large  bo- 
dy of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  200,  att  ek- 
ed Sharrel's  station  late  in  the  evening.  Se- 
vier that  day,  with  40  horsemen,  v/as  out 
ranging,  and  came  on  the  Indians' 'ail,  ma- 
king towards  the  inhabitants  :  he  imm  di- 
ately  pursued,  and  opportunely  arrived  be- 
fore the  fort,  as  the  Indians  were  in  the  ?xt 
ol  attacking  it :  drawing  up  his  troop  in 
close  Older,  he  harranged  his  men,  declaring 
that  he  would  relieve  the  garrison  or  fall 
in   the    attempt    :     at   a   signal  given,    he 


charged  the  enemy  while  ihcy  were  cm- 
ployed  in  burnmg  sonie  out-buildings,  and 
obliged  tiiem  to  retire — in  consequence  of 
which  the  garrison  wjs  relieved.  ThiscK- 
ploit  was  performed  under  cover  of  the 
night ;  and,  coniormably  tc  Sevier's  good 
fortune,  not  a  man  of  his  party  was  hurt. 
Some  of  tlie  Ip.dians  were  wounded,  as  a 
good  deal  ot  blood  was  seen  next  day  on 
tne    round. 

The  Indians  have  lately  killed  two  men 
on  this  side  of  French  Broad,  and  one  on 
the  north  side  of  rioistein  ;  so  that  it  seems 
the  Cherokecs  do  not  mean  Co  stop  at  the 
line  fixed  by  treaty,  but  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  whole  state.* 

Wc  hear  that  the  North-Carolina  ass.em- 
bly  have  vote*  an  army  of  1,500  men,  to  be 
raised,  to  chastise  the  Indians. 

NOIlTH-C.\ROLINA. 

An  account  of  the  exports  from  Port- 
Roanonk,  commencing  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  and  ending  the  8thof  March| 
1788,  being  six  months,  viz. — 

27,456  barrels  naval  stores  ;  193.000 
pipe-staves  ;  ,570,670  hhd.  staves  ;  46o,o?;0 
barrel-staves  ;  3,707,000  shingles  ;  123,700 
bushels  Indian  corn  ;  ,5-i63  bushels  black- 
eyed  pease  ;  ii.csolbs.  baeon  ;  595  hhds. 
tobacco  ;  500  bushels  fiax^sced  ;  24  barrels 
spirits  turpentine  ;  124  barrels  pork  ;  iic)'3 
hides  ;  4962  barrels  fish  ;  20CO  feet  oars  ; 
700  otrer-skins  :  100:)  deer-skins  ;  i20clbs. 
snake-root ;  3610  lbs.  bees-wax. 

SOUTK-CAROLIXA. 
Oi a-n'ei ton, Oct  zi.x -J 8?"The  intendant  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  43  ^  citizens  of 
Charleston,  to  the  assem.blv,  praying  that 
no  further  Icgi.sla'ive  interference  may  take 
place  in  contracts,  without  having  been  first 
considered  v/ith  the  most  serious  attention. 
He  professed  an  inclination  alwavs  cheer- 
fully to  comply  w'th  the  voice  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  felt  a  sm- 
guhr  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  house  a 
petition  in  their  behalf,  which    spoke  the 

voice  of  REASON,  OF   J  U  A  T  I  C  £ ,  A  N  D  T  R  U  F, 
PO  J.  t  C  V. 

Ti-iC  house  received  a  letter  from  the 
vice-consul  of  France,  stating  that  the  king 
his  master  understood  that  the  public  debt 
of  South-Carolina  amounted  to  39.04'^ 
dollars,  with  interest;  that  pa\ment  had 
been  ordered  in  four  instalments  ;  and. 
that  the  king  was  much  surprized  at  the 
little  attention  paid  to  their  engagements, 
bi>l  v/as  willing  to  impute  the  delay  to  > 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  :  his  consul  was 
therefore  directed  to  offer  to  the  legislature 
an  option,  eithct  to  dr3%/  on  Paris,  payable 


in  six  moTiths,  or  to  pay  immediately  in  the 
|)aper  ujcdium,  with  an   allcwai  ce  f»r  the 

dirtcrtnit:   ol:    exchange. ileterred    to    a 

coinniirice. 

A  le^Lcr  from  the  Britis'i  consul  to  the 
governor,  was  also  received;  complaining 
that  the  valuation  bill  now  pending  militu- 
tcd  with  ttie  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
p&ace.  Alter  a  lengthy  debate,  ordered  to 
lie  on   the  table. 

Dec.  3.  fv'onday  evening  arrived  here  the 
•hii^  Iris^  V'^lunteerjcaptaai  Johnson,  in  8 
weeks  from  Larrte.  with  360  passengers,  m 
good  nealth. 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah,  Agv.  10.  'i'he  commissioners 
appo-nied  to  treat  v/ith  the  CrccK  Indians 
■have  ifcctived  from  Mr.  M'Gnhvi-ay,  tnetr 
leader,  an  ansvver  to  the  commissioneri' 
letter,  which  proposed  to  postpone  the 
holdmg  a  treaty  til)  spiing  ;  in  which  he 
assures  them  their  reasons,  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory to  hira,  and  that  he  will  obseive 
the  truce  until  ihatno  e  •  but  for  any  infrac- 
tions of  which,  hesays;V:...3faction  will  then 
'be  expected. 


Inielli'ii  tee. 
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havn,,r,  or.  the  -^oth  jMuary  Lzst  resolved  Ho 
norranak  tlace  jit  and  dip-e.t  persons  jrom 
4ack  county,  to  be  cohvcned  at  Augusta  as  soon 
as  ojficial  irformaticn  was   received  of  nine 
statc.i  iiaviH^  udopttd  tticfdeal  consntutwa, 
to  amend  th°  comiiLw.  ion  of  this  state — A  con- 
vention accordni^iy  assembled,  and  on  tkis^day 
Agreed  to  thejollown,g.^  as 
r/,^  C  O  N  S  T  I  T  U  T  I  O  N  of  the 
State  of  Georgia. 
'•ARTICLE     I. 
•Section   I'  HPHE  legislative   power  shall 
X    be  vetted   in  two   separate 
and  distinct  branches,  to  wit,  a  senate   and 
house  of  representatives,  to  be  styled   "t-hc 
general  assembly.  ' 

"  Section  II.  Tke  senate  shall  be  elect- 
ed on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  every 
third  year,  until  such  day  of  election  be  al- 
tered by  law,  and  shall  be  composed  of  one 
member  from  erch  county,  chosen  by  the 
electors  thereof,  and  shall  continue  for  the 
term  of  three  years, 

"  Section  III.  No  person  shall  be  a 
niember  of  the  senate  who  shall  not  have 
Bltaiaed  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  who  shall  not  have  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United-States,  and  three  years 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  previously  to  his 
election;  and  who  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  county  for  which  he  is  elected  ;  and 
who  shall  not  possess  three  hundred  acics 
of  land  in  his  own  right,  within  this  slaLc, 


and  other  species  of  pro;:crty  to  the  a  mono 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

'•Section  IV.  The  senate  shall  fclect,  by 
ballot,  a  president  out  of  their  own  body_ 
"  Section  V.  The  senate  shall  have  sole- 
ly the  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 

'•  Section  VI.  The  election  of  members 
for  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  an- 
nual, on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  un- 
til such  day  of  election  be  altered  by  law, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  memberi  from 
each  county  in  the  following  proportions: 
Camden,  two;  Glyn,  two;  Liberty,  four; 
Chatham,  five;  Eifingham,  two;  Burke, 
four;  Richmond,  four;  Wilkes,  fives 
Washington,  two  :  Green, two;  and  Frank- 
lin, two. 

"Section  VII.  No  person  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  ol 
twenty-one  years,  and  have  been  seveu  yeass 
a  citizen  of  the  United-States  and  two  years 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected  ; 
and  who  shall  not  possess  two  hundred  a- 
cres  of  land  in  his  own  right,  and  other 
species  of  property  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterlnig. 

'•  Section  VIII.  The  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers. 

"  Section  IX.  They  shall  have  solely 
the  power  to  impeach  all  persons  who  have 
been  or  may  be  in  office. 

«'  Secion  X*  No  person  holding  a  mi- 
litary f.ommiflion  or  oHice  of  profit  uuder 
this  or  the  united  states,  or  either  of  them, 
(except  justices  of  the  peace  and  officer*  of 
the  militia)  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the 
general  assembly  :  nor  fliall  any  senator  or 
representavive  be  ellected  to  any  ofikc  of/ 
profit  which  shall  be  erected  during  his  ap^" 
pointmeut. 

"Section  XI.  The  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  fir^all  beanaual,  on  the  fifth 
monday  in  november,  until  such  day  of 
meeting  be  altered  by  law. 

"  Sedion  XII.  One  third  of  the  msw-. 
bers  of  each  branch  shall  have  power  to 
proceed  to  business ;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  ajourn  from  day  to  day,  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  their  members  in 
such  manner  as  each  house  may  perscribc. 
"  Section  XIII.  Each  house  shall  be 
judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qua- 
lifications of  its  own  members  ;  with  pow- 
or  to  expel  or  punilh  for  disoiderly  behavi- 
our. 

'^  Section  XIV.  No  senator  or  rrprc- 
ficntaiive  shall  be  liable  to  be  avrcslcd  d  .- 
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ling  ins  attendance  on  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  for  a  reasonable  time  in  going 
thereto  or  returning  home,  except  it  be 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  : 
nor  shall  any  member  be  liable  to  answer 
for  any  thing  spoken  in  debate  in  either 
house,  or  in  any  court  or  place  elsewhere. 

*•  Section  XV.  The  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  fhall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 
*'  I  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  airirm, 
as  the  case  may  be)  that  I  have  not  obtain- 
ed my  election  by  bribery  or  other  un- 
lawful means;  and  that  I  will  give  my 
vote,  on  all  questions  that  will  come  be- 
fore me,  as  a  senator  or  representative,  in 
such  manner  as  in  my  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  good  of  this  state  ;  and  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ob- 
serve, support  and  defend,  the  constituti- 
on thereof," 

■'  Section  XVI,  The  general  assembly 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  or- 
dinances which  they  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  good  of  the  state,  whicn 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this  constitution. 

'•  Section  XVII,  They  shall  have  pow- 
er to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
counties,  and  to  lay  ott  new  ones,  as  well 
out  Oi  the  counties  already  laid  off,  as 
out  of  the  other  territory  belonging  to 
the  state.  When  a  new  county  or  coun- 
ties shall  be  laid  off,  out  of  any  of 
the  present  counties,  such  new  coun- 
ty or  counties  shall  have  their  representa- 
lious  apportioned  out  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  county  or  counties  out  of 
which  it  or  thev  lliall  be  laid  out;  and, 
when  any  new  county  lliall  be  laid  oft"  in 
the  vacant  terriiory  bclongnig  to  the  state, 
such  county  fhall  have  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives not  exceeding  three,  to  be  regu- 
lated OI  determined  by  the  general  assembly. 

"  Section  XVUI.  No  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  fhall  be  a  member  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly. 

"     ARTICLE    II. 

"  Section  I.  The  executive  power  fiiall 
be  vested  in  a  goveaor,  who  shall  hold 
his  oOice  during  the  term  of  two  years, 
and  fnalj  be  elrctedin  the  following  m  inner, 

"  Section  il.  The  liouse  of  representa- 
tives shall,  on  the  second  day  ot  their 
making  a  house,  in  the  first  and  in  every 
second  year  thereat',  er,  vote  by  ballot  lor 
three  persons,  and  shall  make  a  list,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for, 
and  o!  the  number  of  votes  lor  each  per- 
son ;  which  list  the  speaker  shall  sign  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  house,  and  deliver  it 
in  person  to  the  senate :  and  the  senase 
thai),  on  the  same  day,  proceed  by  bal- 
CoL.  AIag.    \'ou,  ill.  No.    I, 


lot,  to  elect  one  of  the  three  peisons  ha- 
ving the  higiiesc  number  of  votes  ;  and  the 
peison  having  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  senators  present  shall  be  the  govcnor. 

"Section  III.  No  person  shall  be  cl- 
liglble  to  the  office  ol  goverwour,  who  .shall 
not  have  been  a  citizen.of  the  United  Siiates 
twelve  ^ears,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this 
state  fix  years,  and  who  hath  not  attained 
to  tlie  age  of  thirt\'  years,  and  who  does 
not  poss  ss  live  hundred  acres  ol  land  in 
his  own  right,  within  this  state,  and  other 
species  of  property  to  the  amount  ot  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling, 

"  Section  IV.  In  case  of  the  death,  re- 
signation, or  disability  of  the  govemour, ' 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  exercise 
the  executive  powers  of  government,  un- 
til such  disability  bs  removed,  or  until  tl.C 
next  meeting  of  th*"  grnerdi  assembly. 

**  Section  V.  The  govemour  shall,  ac 
stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  » 
cij.Tip  '  sa;ion  which  shall  neither  be  en- 
creased  nor  diminished,  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  be  elected  ,  neither  shall 
he  receive,  within  that  pcilod,  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them,  or  from  any  foreign  power.  Be- 
fore he  enters  on  the  execution  of  liis  of- 
fice, he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
afiirma  ;on  :  *'  1  do  solemnly  swrar  (or  af- 
firm, a  the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  oriice  of  governor  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  5  and  will,  t  the  b  sr  of 
my  abilities,  preserve,  protect  and  H-fend 
the  said  state,  and  cause  justice  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  rnercy  therein,  acco»-dipg  to  the 
consi.itut"ion  and  laws  of  the  same." 

*'  Section  VI.  Ke  shall  be  commander 
In  chief  in  and  over  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  of  the  mil  tia  th  leof. 

"  Section  Vil.  Ke  fhall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  for  oftences  against  the 
state,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  j  and 
to  granr  pardons  in  all  casis  after  convic- 
tion, except  for  treason  or  murder  ;  m 
which  cases  he  may  re  pite  the  executi- 
OT,  and  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  nexC 
general  aiTembly,  by  whom  a  pardon  mi/ 
be  granted. 

"  Sectio  VIII.  Ke  shall  izsue  writs  of 
election,  to  fill  up  all  vacavct-.s  that  hap- 
pen in  the  senate  or  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  sha  I  have  power  to  convene  the 
general  alVsmbiy  on  exL-.^ordinary  occasi- 
ons ;  and  sha  I  ^?ive  them  from  inet  c  -ne 
information  of  the  state  of  the  republic, 
and  recommend  to  their  coniiacratlon  such 
measures  as  he  may  ueem  netsssary  and 
cxpeJe'it. 

*<  Section  IX.   In  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  senate  aid  house  of  leprcstii- 
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tativcs,  with  rcfpect  to  the  t'me  to  which 
the  ger.er^!  asseir.bly  shall  adjour*  ,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  may  think 
prupe  . 

*'  Section  X.  He  shall  have  the  revision 
of  all  bills  passed  by  both  houses,  before 
the  same  shall  become  liws  ;  but  two- 
thitdi  of  both  houses  may  pass  a  taw,  noc- 
wchstanding  his  dissent  J  and  if  any  bill 
should  not  be  returned  by  the  governor 
within  five  days  after  it  hath  been  pre- 
sc'ted  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law, 
unless  the  general  assembly,  by  their  ad- 
journment, should  prevent  its  return. 

*'  Section  XI.  The  great,  seal  of  the  srate 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  clnce  ot  the  se- 
cietary,  and  it  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument  of  wriiing  without  it  be  by  or- 
der of  the  governour  or  the  general  assem- 
bly J  and  the  general  assembly  may  direct 
the  great  seal  to  he  altered. 

"  A  Pv  T  I  C  L  E  III. 
*'  Section  J.  A  superior  court  shall  be 
held  in  each  county  twice  in  every  year, 
in  which  bhall  be  trifd,  and  brought  to 
final  dcciiion,  all  causes  ci'/il  and  criminal, 
except  such  as  may  he  subject  to  a  ftderai 
court,  and  such  as  may  by  law  be  referred 
to  in:V,rir>r  jur  sdictions. 

*'  Section  II.  The  genera!  assembly  shall 
point  out  the  mode  of  correcting  errors  and 
£;ii^ea!?,  which  shall  extend  as  far  as  to  em- 
power thejudges  to  direct  a  new  trial  by  jury 
v.ithin  the  county  where  the  action  origs- 
r;?;i:eri,   which  shall  be  final. 

Scclion  III.  Courts  merchant  shall  be 
]:ekl  as  heretofore,  fubiect  to  inch  regulati- 
ons as  the  general  assembly  may  by  law 
vaiect. 

*'  Section  IV.  All  causes  shall  be  tried 
;n  the  county  where  the  defendant  resides, 
c;:ccpt  in  caj.es  of  real  estate,  which  shall 
be  tried  in  the  county  where  such  estate 
W'iy  and  in  criminal  cages,  v/hich  shall  be 
tried  in  the  county  where  the  crime  shall 
Le  committed, 

**  Section  V.  The  judges  of  the  supe. 
r'of  coirt,  and  attorney  S::enera!,  shsU  have 
n  competent  salary  es'.abiished  by  law, 
which  shall  not  be  dimi-ished  during  their 
continuance  in  office  j  and  shall  hold  their 
cci7:mi;sio;:S  for  the  term  or  seven  years, 
*  A  R  T  I  C  L  E  IV. 
**  Section  I.  The  electors  of  the  mem- 
L»rs  of  both  branches  of  the  general  .nssem- 
Hy  ihjji  be  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  this 
itate,  possesfed  in  their  ov/n  right  of  a 
taxable  property  of  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds  slerling,  and  shall  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and  have  paid 
tax  in  the  county  for  the  yf  ar  preceding  the 
election,  and  •^  ail  have  resided  six  months 
within  this  state. 


"  Section  TI.  All  elections  aha'.l  hi  by 
ballot,  and  the  house  ot  lepresentitives, 
i."  .>!!  appointments  of  state  officers,  'hall 
vote  for  three  persons,  and  a  list  of  the 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  sig;ricd  by  the  speaker,  and  se  it  to 
the  senate  ;  which  shall,  from  sach  list, 
deterinine,  by  a  majority  of  their  va-;ss, 
the  officers  elected  ;  except  militia  ofEctrs 
and  the  sec  c-iiies  of  the  govern  ur,  who 
shriil  be  appoi.nted  by  the  governour  alone, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  general  assembly  may  prescribe.  The 
general  assembly  may  vest  the  appointment 
of  inferior  officers  in  the  governor  alone,  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  they  may  by  law  establish. 

•<  Section  III.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
and  trial  by  jury,  shall  remain  inviolate. 

*'  Section  IV.  All  persons  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  genera!  assembly  may  by  law  direct. 
"  Section  V.  All  persons  shall  have 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  without:  being 
obligrd  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  any 
religious  profession  but  their  own. 

*•  Seition  VI.  Estates  shall  not  be  en- 
tailed }  and  wheji  a  person  dies  inttsate, 
leaving  a  wife  and  children,  the  wiie  »hall 
have  a  child's  share,  or  the  dower,  at  her 
option  ;  if  there  be  uo  wife,  the  estate  (I»all 
be  equally  divided  among  their  children 
and  their  legal  represenrativs  of  the  fitst 
degree.  The  distribution  of  all  other  in- 
testate estates  may  be  reg  ilared  by  law. 

•'  Section  VII.  At,  the  general  elec- 
tion for  members  of  asse.nbiy  in  the  year 
1794,  the  electors  in  each  county  shall 
elect  a  number  of  persons  to  represent  thera 
in  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  alterations  necessa- 
ry to  be  made  in  this  constitution,  which 
shall  be  the  same  number  in  each  county  as 
such  county  is  then  entitled  ^o  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  who  shall  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  general  assembly  may 
appoint;  and  if  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
nuiTiber  should  meet  and  concur,  they 
shall  proceed  to  agree  on  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per :  l*rovided,  that  after  two  thirds  shall 
have  concurred  to  proceed  to  alterations  and 
amendments,  a  majority  shall  detevmine  o<\ 
the  particulars  of  such  alterations  and  a- 
mendmenrs. 

**  Section  VIII.  This  const'tutlcn  shall 
take  effecr,  and  be  in  full  force,  on  the  first 
monday  in  October  next  after  the  adoption 
of  the  same;  and  the  executive  shall  oe 
authorized  to  alter  the  time  for  sitting  cf 
the  superior  courts,  so  that  the  same  may 
not  interfere  with  the  annual  elections  in 
in  the  respective  counties,  or  the  meeting 
of  the  first  general  assembly. 


Intelligence. Mcrriages. Deaths. 


M'ESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Rztract  of  a  letter,  dutcd  For'-Hirmar,  Avvem- 

ber  20,  1788. 

"  A  party  01  soldiers  wiil  in  about  twen- 
ty day*  take  possession  of  the  old  fort  near 
ihr  mou:h  ot  the  Great  Miami,  in  order  to 
protect  ]ud:^e  Symmes'  i.itendcd  settle- 
ment, and  those  ot  Kentucke. 

"  Annexed  is  a  list  ot  soiils,  &cc  which 
have  pased  this  garrison  trom  October, 
1788,  to  the  24th  November,  1788,  viz. 
18.370  souls — 7986  horses — 2372  cows  ; 
1110  sheep  ;  967  boats  :  646  waggons. 

MARRIAGES, 


Massachusetts. 


-At  Boston,    TTir, 


Joseph  Lowering,  ]un.  to  miss  Nancs  Phiilips-^ 
■mr.  Samuel  Tu/ell  to  miss  Polly  Cutter — mr. 
Thomas  Perkins,  merchant,  to  miss  Charlott: 
Applcton,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  AppUton,  esq. 

At  Maiden,  dr.  Boucher  Leonard,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  ■miss  Sarah  Bariiftr. 

At  Taunton,  mr.  William  Clap  to  miss  Sully 
Smith. 

At  Gloucester,  mr.  Peter  Lcriy  to  miss 
Susanruh  Boll .rd — capt.  Benjamin  foster  to 
misss  Polly  Ingersoll. 

Rhode-Island. At  Provid'^nce,  wr. 

Oliver  Pearce  to  m'sr  Polly  West,  daugiler  of 
Benjamin  West,  esq. — mr.  Cakin  Wh  ■  ton  to 
mrs.  Zeruiah  Charlnte  Hopkirs — mr.  WHliatn 
Payne,  cf  Cranston,  to  miss  Amy  Clark,  daugh- 
ter of  mr.  Daniel  Clark . 

New-York At  Westchester,    mr. 

fames  Drake,  of  this  Hace,  to  mis'i  Hannah 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  mr.  Korris  Lawrence^ 
former  h  of  Lvng-lsland. 
■  At  Bloomingdale,  near  Kezu-Yorh.  *he  knn. 
Hugh  V/jiliamson,  delegate  in  xono'css  from 
North-Carolina,  to  miss  Mar 'a  Apthorp,  laugh!  tr 
<f  Charles  Ward  Afjthorp,  e-q. 

At  Xew-York.  mr.  ^zarias  lf-''''l-ams,  mer. 
thant,  to  miss  Sally  IVarrter,  daughter  of  mr. 
George  Warner — mr.    "iumes  D     If),  mnchart, 

to  miss  Jane  Moncri-ff^ ..  Nathaniel  Par y  eft, 

0f  Boston,  to  mrs.  M- Don  gall,  relict  of  the  late 
mAjor-general  M'-Doii^all. 

At  Albany,. wr.  JanitsVan  Ixgen,  merchant, 
to  jniiS  Katy  Eleecker. 

At  Goshen,  cabt.  George  Fleming,  of  New- 
York,  to  miss  Phebe  B.  Yrlvertcn — gcne-^al  AUi. 
son    to  mrs.  Graham,   zoidorv  if  the  late  rev. 
Chauncy  Graham,  -of  Fishkill. 

Pennsy  lvani  a.— At   Philadelp'ria, 

mr.  Jolm  Poor,  principal  of  the  yoking  iad-es' 
academy  in  this  city,  to  miss  fane  Nee'y,  of 
Bucks  county. 

Maryland. —At  Baltimore,  mr.  Na- 

i/ian  Mur.ro.jhii.  to  miss  Catherine  Wehh. 


7? 


Virginia. At  R'climond  mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith  to  miss  Elizabeth  Crouch 

New-Hampshire. At  Gilmantowii, 

mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree — mr, 
John  Nelson,  formerly  of  Portsmouth.'^ 

At  Portsmouth,  miss  Poll\  PurcelU 

A'  Hadley,  mr.  Windsor  Smith. 

Massachusetts. At  Boston,  mrs. 

HanriahTliu'^  ng,Zi)fi  of  capt.NathanielThwi  ng-~ 
mr.  ThomasMullen,  aged  80 — mr.  Thomas  Sar- 
gent, aged  83 — mrs.  Fanny  Dissmore — mr.  Le- 
muel Stetson — mrs, Experience  Good — mrs.  Ruth 
Soper,  agedoi. 

Ac  Hopkinton,  the  rev.  Elijah  Fitch, 

At  Brookfield,  mr.  Cypron  Rice,  aged  ay. 

At  Haverhill,  mrs.  Soicter. 

At  Salem,  miss  Abigail  Downing — m.rs. 
Pachel  Ward,  wife  cf  mr.  Ebenezer  Ward — 
capt.  Samuel  Carroll — mr.    Josep'^  Britton. 

At  Dan  vers,  mrs.  LydiaKettell,  wife  of  mr. 
JohnKettell. 

At  Springfield,  mrs  Rebecca  BUss,  agedox. 

At  Wcst-Springfield,  mrs.  Jane  Ashley, 
aged  88. 

At  PvChoboth,  mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  aged^j. 

At  Keene,  mrs.  Bculer  Wilder,  wife  of  mr. 
Ahijah  Wilder. 

At  Lancaster,    Josiah  Wilder,  esq. 

At  Gloucester,  mrs.  Martha  ElweV. 

Rhode-1  lsand. At  Providence, 

miss  Marcy  Sheldon,  daughter ^  cf  the  late  capt, 
Josef  h  Sheldon, 

At  Fatuxet,  capt.  Christopher  Smith. 

Connecticut At    New-Haven, 

suddenly,  mrs.  Amelia  Jarvis,wfe  of  mr.  Ja)nes 
Jarvis  of  New-York,  in  the  2^thyearof  her 
a..e. 

At  Preston,  mrs,  Rebecca  Hart.,  consort  hf 
the  rev.  Levi  Hart, 

At  New-London,  mrs,  Rogers,  toifeoj  mr,. 
Jthn  Rogers. 

At  Eabi-Haddam.  capt.  Samuel  Gates. 

At  Millington.  the  hon.  Joseph  Spencer, 
one  of  the  council  of  this  state. 

New-York. At   New- York,   mrs. 

Diana  Rapalje,  formerly  cf  Brooklyn,  Long. 
Island,  aged  g2. 

New-tersey. At  Trenton.    Samuel 

Tucker^  esq. — dr.  Cowell. 

Ar  Newark,  mrs.  A'm  Van  Zandt,  relict  of 
the  late  mr.  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  of  the  city  cf 
New-^'nrk, 

At  Bloomsbury,  riear  Trenton,  mrs,  Mary 
Sayrt,  relict  of  the  rev.  John  Sa\re. 

Pennsy  lvani  a. ^ At   Philadelphia, 

miss  Christiana  Civil  Schlosser,  diiughter  of 
George  Schlvsser,  esj. — mr,  Ben;amin  IJaHokins, 


^6 


Deaths. 


a  native  of  Er.glavd — 7nrs.  Sarah  Datues,  zvije 
of  Jbijah  Duwes — mrs.  Hanvah  Fisher,  xvijeof 
vir.  JamesCi  ishcr-mr.JokuWistar^merchayit — 
capt.  Bed  kin. 

Maryland. At  Cambridge,  Jiolert 

Goldsborough^  esq. 

At  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  George  Lux, 
esq.  mrs.  Abigail  Falls,  wife  of  dr.  Moure  Falls, 
rf  Petersburg,,  Virginia 

Vi  R  G I N I  A. — Thomas  Nelson,  esq.  of  York, 
Jormerly  governor  oj  this  commonrx<eath. 

At  Pctersburgh,  wr. Abraham  Fastis  and  ?nr. 
Gauen  Brown,  merchants,  late  of  Boston. 

At  Fredericksburg,  mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  mer- 
chant. 

At  WilliaiTssburg,  mrs.  Gait,  consort  of 
dr.  Gait — mrs.  Mary  Pasteur,  relict  ofvir.  Blo- 
vet  Pasteur — mrs  Mary  Ross. 

South-Carolina. At  Charleston, 

Heyiry  Pendleton,  esq.  senior  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas. 

Georgia. — At  Augusta,  Samuel  Elbert, 
esq.  brigadier-general  in  the  late  armies  of  the 
UnitedStatcs,  and  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati 
in  this  state:  Seth  JohnCuthbcri,  esq. 


A   B    E   O  A  » . 

At  Paris,  the  marquis  de  Chastellux. 

In  Portugal,  the  prince  of  Brazil,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown. 

In  London,  the  rt.  hon.  Susannah  lady 
viscountess  Fane,  relict  of  Charles  viscount  Fane, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland-  Her  ladyship  actu- 
ally wrote,  and  superintended  the  press,  while 
they  were  printu  g,  those  anecdotes  respecting 
herself  which  are  introduced  in  the  celebrated  no- 
vel of  Percgriue  Pickle  :  and  which,  in  beauty  of 
composition,  are  so  far  superior  to  the  rest  oj  that 
zvork.  Dr.  Sinollet  received  a  very  handsome  re- 
ward for  inserting  them,  hut  had  no  share  what~ 
ever  in  prefjaring  them  for  the  puldic  eye.  Her 
life  afordcd  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  miseries 
inseparable  from  a  misapplication  of  superior 
talents  and  elegant  accomplishme?its.  To  the 
fate  of  this  lady  Johnson  has  a  beautiful  allusion 
in  his  '  Vanity  oj  human  wishes  ;' 

'    Yet  Fane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty 

spring, 
'  ^KflfSedlev  curs' d  the  form  that  pleas' d  a 

king: 


METEOROLOGICAL     OBSEP.  VATIONS, 

Made  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  south-carolina. 
For  Fehruary,     1780. 


FAHRENHEI  t's    ' 
THERMOMETER ; 

Observed  at 


PREVAILlNe 


W   I    »  D. 


W    E    A    T    H    E    Jl. 


Clear. 
Idem. 

Cloudy,  clear- 
Idem, 

Cloudy,  small  rain,  ^lear. 
Clear. 
Idem. 

Cloudy,  rain,  cloudy,  high  windsjcletr. 
Clear,  cloudy. 
Cloudy,  clear. 
Clear. 

Idem,    high  winds. 
Clear,  cloudy,  high  winds. 
Clear 

Clear,  cloudy,  rain. 
Small  rain,  clear. 
Clear,  cloady 

Ram,  thunder  &  lightning  all  mom- 
Rain,  cloudy.  (ing; cloudy,  rain. 
Small  rain,  cloudv- 

Cloudy,  rain,  thunder  «Sc  lightning  all 
Thunder,  lightning  and  rain.     (nigliJ. 
Rain,  cloudy. 
Cloudvj  clear. 
Clear. 
Idem. 
Iciem. 
Idem. 


N 


fc  (at  which  time  It  is  coldest) 
th'^  extremes  are  added  together 
an<ot  all  the  observations^  divided 


an 


Is  exempt  from  that  r...r^<z;//„ 
ox  surface,  and  gives  the  truest 
he 

i^hen  Reaumur's  thermometer 
pF  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  :  it  is 
i„dence  between  them,  in  order 
t(^e  atmosphere,  rises  and  falls 
b^ich  ought  to  be  distinguished, 
tl" 

'^f  12  wdes,  the  inch  into  t^vehe 
It}  ^^^  barometer  being  29  inches 
^rrom  the  point  of  congelation 
t,  there  is  too  great  an  agree- 
j^-ved,  the  one  cannot  serve  to 
r.o  subtract  as  many  sixteenths 
oiarks  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ir^     [Zero.j 

3ie  was  completed.  We  nmst 
c  observations  are  made  on  the 
r  Jines,  the  inferior  surface  no 
Its. 

2  J^cale  separates  both  in  Fah- 
iiicial  congelation,  a  forced  and 
^and  separates  at  the  point  of 
j'limon  boilino-  water. 

eit ;  and  if  no  o  loJlow  rhey 

iion.orofcold;  those  that  are 
nnmon  water  free.:es. 

Ither  in  us-  :  it  is  .^n.^ie  ana 
rypart  of  the  world.  ' 


y 


METEOROLOGICAL     OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  in  the  City  of  CHARLESTON,  south-carolina. 
For  February,     1789. 


•AHRENHEI  t'S 
THERMOMETER ; 

Observed  at 

P.M. 


PREVAII-1N& 


W   1    W  D. 


-NW 


W    E    A    T    H    a    R. 


Clear. 

Idem. 

Cloudy,  clear. 

Idem, 

Cloudy,  small  rain,  9lear, 

Clear. 

Idem. 

Cloudy,  rain,  cloudy,  high  wlndsjClMr- 
Clear,  cloudy. 
Cloudy,  clear. 
Clear. 

Idem,    high  winds. 
Clear,  cloudy,  high  winds. 
Clear 

Clear,  cloudy,  rain. 
Small  rain,  clear. 
Clear,  cloudy 

Rain,  thunder  &  lightning  all  mom- 
Rain,  cloudy,  (ing; cloudy,  rain. 
Small  rain,  cloudy. 

Cloudy,  rain,  thunder  &  lightning  all 
Thunder,  lightning  and  rain.     (nigl^. 
Rain,  cloudy. 
Cloudy,  clear. 
Clear. 
Idem. 
Iciem. 
Idem, 


EXPLANATION 

of   the  foregoing     table, 

sfc^l!  The  Table  shews  the  mean  result  of  two  observations  made  every  day,  one  at  sun-fis*  (at  which  time  it  is  coldest) 
the  other  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  happens  here.  These  extremes  are  added  tosrcthcr 
and  di  /ided  by  two,  which  gives  the  mean  degree  called  the  temperature  oftbe  day  :  the  total  of  all  the  observations,  divided 
by  the  number  of  the  days,  gives  the  temperature  of  the  month. 

5  When  a  barometer  is  -^erhoxXj  phosphoric,  the  superior  surface  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  exempt  from  that  concavity, 
or  convexity  common  in  almost  all  barometers  :  consequently  it  has  nearly  z.  plain  or  /<'W  surface,  and  gives  the  truest 
height  without  difiiculty. 

+  To  rectify  the  barometer. — The  height  of  the  barometer,  being  never  just  or  exact,  but  when  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  marks  the  freezing  point  or  32d  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  :  it  is 
indispensably  necessary,  that  all  meteorological  observers  should  understand  the  correspondence  between  them,  in  order 
to  rectify  this  column  of  Jl  in  the  barometer — and  which,  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  rises  and  falls 
by  the  heat  and  cold  which  likewise  act  on  it.  Hence  it  has  two  particular  movements,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished, 
the  one  from  tlie  other,  by  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  air. 

A  column  of  J  of  about  30  English  inches  in  height  dilates  itself  five  lines  (the  foot  is  di'vided  into  12  inches,  the  inch  into  tivelnie 
li?ies,the  lines  into  sixteenths  )x.o  adjust  the  point  of  congelation  to  that  of  common  boiling  water.  The  barometer  being  29  inches 
9  lines  English,  if  these  five  lines  are  multiplied  by  16  it  produces  80.  Reaumur's  scale,  from  the  point  of  congelation 
to  that  of  common  boiling  water,  is  divided  into  80  degrees.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  too  great  an  agree- 
ment between  these  two  instruments  ;  and  hence,  and  from  what  has  already  been  observed,  the  one  cannot  serve  to 
rectify  the  other.  To  obtain,  then,  the  true  height  of  the  barometer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subtract  as  many  sixteenths 
of  a  line  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  as  Reaumur's  thermometer,  placed  at  its  centre,  marks  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point ;  and  to  add  as  many  as  shall  appear  under  or  below  the  said  point  of  congelation.      [Zero,  j 

it  is  by  this  method  barometrical  observations  are  rectified,  and  by  which  the  present  table  was  completed.  We  must 
carefully  bring  the  inferior  surface  of  the  g  in  the  curve  to  the  line  of  the  level,  before  any  observations  are  made  on  the 
instrument,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary — for  when  the  column  of  the  $J  descends  some  lines,  the  inferior  surface  no 
longer  corresponds  witlithe  line  of  the  level,  and  the  same  happens  when  the  barometer  rises. 

*  The  cypher  o  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  point  at  which  the  scale  separates  both  in  Fah- 
renheit's and  Reaumur's.  The  first  divides  his  scale  into  212  deg.  parting  from  an  artificial  congelation,  a  freed  aiid 
nncertaiu  point  or  term  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Reaumur  divides  his  scale  into  coequal  parts,  and  separates  at  the  point  of 
natural  congelation  (^"w/^/V/i  is  found  to  be  the  same  ever  the  ijuhole  globe  J  and  ascends  to  that  of  common  boiling  water. 

All  the  degrees  on  the  second  column,  followed  by  o,  are  degrees  under  theo  of  Fahrenheit  ;  and  if  no  o  follow  they 
are  degrees  above    Fahrenheit's    o. 

All  the  degrees  followed  by  o  in  the  column  of  Reaumur,  are  degrees  oi  freezing,  condensation,  or  of  cold ;  those  tliat  are 
not  followed  by  o  are  deg.  of  dilation  or  of  heat.     Reaumur's  o  marks  the  point  at  which  common  waicr  freezes. 

From  these  explanations  it  is  plain,  that  Reaumur's  thermometer  is  preferable  to  any  other  in  uss  :  it  is  .'riiij  J,-  ancl 
exact  in  construction,  valuable  for  its  use  in  regulating  the  barometer,  and  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

By  Peter  Le  Gaus,  at  Spring-Mill,  March  27th,   1789. 
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ISERVATIONS** 

A,  L.40^4'^N.|Month  o^ February,  1789. 


JDOMETER. 

ATER,  of   rain 
and  snow : 
French  foot^ 
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A  Description  of  the  STATE-HOUSE  at  Annapolis,    th 

Capital  of  Marylakd. 

[Illustrated  by  a  perspective  view  and  ground-plan  of  the  building.  J 

THIS  handsome  edifice,  which  is  happily  calculated  to  aid  the 
has  been  many  years  in  erect-  efFsct  intended  by  the  proposed 
ing,  and  is  not  yet  finished,  is  built  addition  :  for  a  vertical  cut  might 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  decorated  in  a  be  made  In  the  earth,  at  a  proper 
style  of  great  taste  :  but  there  is  distance  from  the  structure,  and 
a  disproportion  between  the  dome  drawn  either  around  the  whole,  or 
and  the  body  of  the  building  which  along  the  front  of  it,  so  as  to  leave 
must  hurt  the  eye  of  every  specta-  an  handsome  terrace  when  the 
tor.  This  defect  might  be  con-  outer  part  of  the  hill  should  be 
siderably  lessened  by  adding  a  pa-  removed  and  m.ade  level  v/ith  the 
rapet  wall,  of  afewfeet  inhciglit,  streets.  This  terrace,  ascencled 
whjchwouldconceal  the  roof  from  by  a  flight  of  steps,  would  give 
the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time,  ex-  body  to  an  edifice  whose  only  con- 
tend" the  height  of  the  walls,  to  spicuous  defect  is  the  want  of  it, 
the  apparent  diminution  of  that  and  which,  if  assisted  by  the  ad- 
of  the  dome.  The  parapet  wall  ditions  proposed,  would  doubtless 
might  be  pierced  and  ornamented  so  reflect  honour  on  the  skill  of  its 
as  to  add  symmetry,  lightness  and  ingenious  architect,  and  do  credit 
elegance  to  the  whole.  The  rising  to  the  munificence  of  a  sister 
ground,  too,  on  which  it  stands,  state. 

References  to  the  Plan. 

1.  The  upper  house  of  assembly,  near  45  feet  square — 17  feet  high. 

2.  Lower  hoase  of  assembly,  the  same  size  as  the  upper  house. 
A.  A.   Thrones  for   the  speakers. 

3.  Vestibule,  a  cube  of  near  32  feet. 

4.  Saloon,  32  by  40,  vvith  a  view  up  the  dome  1 1 1  feet. 

5.  General  court,  52  feet  high. 

6.  The  bar. 
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$2  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  Nature. 

7  and  8.    Stair-cases,  continued  up  to  the  campanile  of  the  dome, 

155  teet. 
9 and  I e.  Coiainittees*  rooms. 
II,  12,  13  and  14.  Archives  ; — land,  general  court,  chancery  court, 

and  wills. 
15.  Portico. 

The  second  story  is  nearly  comparted  as  below  : 

Over  No,  i.  is  the  council-chamber;  over  No.  2.  is  the  auditor's 
chamber  ;  over  the  archives  are  repositories  for  stores  and  arms  i  also 
in  the  arc,  over  the  committee-rooms,  are  jury-rooms. 

Height  of  the  building.  Feet. 

From  the  plat'brm  to  the  cornice,  about  -  .  ^5 

From  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  arc,  -  -  23 

From  the  top  of  the  arc  to  the  cornice  of  the  facade  of  the  dome,  30 

From  the  cornice  to  the  band  above  the  eiiptical  windows,  24 

This  terminates  the  view  internally.  •  •  113 

From  the  band  to  the  balcony,                   -                     -  22 

Height  of  the  turret,                   -                   -                     -  in 

From  the  cornice  of  the  turret  to  the  floor  of  the  campanile,  6 

Height  of  the  campanile,                    -                 -  14 

Heignt  of  the  pedestal  and  acorn,                 -                 -  10 

Height^  of  the  spire,                 -                     -  18 

Entire  height,  about  -  200 

Feet.  In, 

The  diameter  of  the  Dome,  at  its  base  40  :  o 

Balcony,             -  30  :  o 

Turret,           -  17  :  o 

Campanile,         •  10  :  o 

Acorn,                 -  3:8 

REFLECTIONS  on  the  Study  of  Nature  ;  Translated  from  the 
Latin  of  the  celebrated  L I N  N  ^  u  s , 


[Continued  from  p.  6.] 


have  been  sufficient  for  that  wis-  only  things  for  which  we  should 

dom,  which  does  nothing  in  vain,  have  had  an  inclination  ;  and  our 

to  have    produced   an   indigested  lives  would  have  passed  like  those 

chaos,   in  which,    like  worms  in  oftheflocks,whose  only  care  is  the 
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gratification  of  their  appetite.  But 
oar  condition  is  far  otlierwise. — ■ 
For  the  Author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation is  also  the  Lord  of  na- 
tui  e.  He  who  has  destined  us  for 
future  joys,  has  at  present  placed 
us  in  this  world.  Whoever  there- 
fore shall  regard  with  contempt 
the  economy  oi  the  Creator  here, 
is  r.s  truly  impious  as  the  man  who 


God  ?  of  studying  the  dimensions 
and  revolutions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  rolling:  at  an  almost  infi- 
iiite  distance,  as  well  as  the  innu- 
merable •«\  onders  dispersed  by  the 
Creator  over  this  globe  }  in  all 
vvhich  appear  manliest  traces  of 
c'dviiie  V.  isdom  and  power,  and  the 
considerarion  of  wLich  affords  so 
much  deliixht,  that  a  man  who  has 


s  no  thought  of  futurity.   And     tasted  it  would  cheerfully  prefer  it 
.1-3,-  ^r.  i..«.i   ,,0  *r.,.r.,..A    ^,,^     ^Q  ^\\  oiliti-  enjoyments. 

Nature  always  proceeds  in  her 
accustomed  order,  for  her  laws  are 
unchangeable ;  the  omniscierit  God 
has  instituted  them,  and  they  ad- 
mit of  no  improvement. 

It  is  so  evident  that  the  conti- 
nent is  gi-adually  and  continually 
increasinc^  by  the  decrease  of  the 
waters,  that  we  want  no  other  in- 
formation of  it  than  what  nature 
gives  us  :  mountains  and  vallles, 
petrifactions  and  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and 
all  the  various  kinds  of  stones, 
proclaim  it  aloud.  As  the  dry 
land  increases  at  this  dav,  so  it  is 
probable  it  has  ail  along  gradu- 
ally extended  itself  from  the  be- 
ginning  :  if  we  therefore  enquire 
into  the  original  appearance  of  the 
earth,  we  shall  find  reasento  con- 
clude, that  instead  of  the  present 
wide-extended  regions,  one  small 
island  only  Vv'as  in  the  beginning 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

If  we  trace  back  the  multiplica- 
tion of  all  plants  and  animals,  as 
we  did  that  of  mankind,  we  must 
stop  at  one  original  pair  of  each 
species.  There  must  therefore 
have  been  in  this  island  a  kind  of 
living  museum,  so  furnished  with 
plants  and  animals,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  of  all  the  present 
produce  of  the  cr.rth.  Whatever 
nature  yields  forthe  use  or  pleasure 
of  mankind  was  here  presented  to 
our  first  parents  \  they  were  thci  e* 


111  order  to  load  us  toward  our 
dut\-,  the  Deity  has  so  closely  con- 
nected the  study  of  his  worKswiLli 

our  general  convenience  and  Iiap- 

•     '^11  -^ 

pmess,  that  the  more  Vv-e  examine 

them,  the  more  we  discover  for 
our  use  and  gratification.  There 
is  no  land  so  barren  and  dreary, 
that  any  one  who  should  come 
there  need  perish  with  hunger,  if 
he  knew  the  bodies  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  how  to  use  them  pro- 
perly ;  and  we  sea  constantly, 
that  all  rural  and  domestic  econo- 
my, founded  on  the  knowledge  cf 
nature,  rises  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, whilst  other  undertak- 
ings, not  deduced  from  this  sci- 
ence, are  involved  in  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

The  magnificence  and  beauty, 
the  regularity,  convenience,  and 
utility  of  the  %vorks  of  creation, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  man  the  high- 
est degree  of  pleasure  ;  so  that  he 
who  has  seen  and  examined  most 
of  these,  must  tlie  more  perfectly 
admire  and  love  the  world  as  the 
work  of  the  great  Creator,  and 
must  the  more  readily  acquiesce 
in  his  wise  government.  To  be 
the  interpreter  of  the  perfect  wis- 
dom of  an  infinite  God,  will  by 
him  be  esteemed  the  highest  honour 
that  mortals  can  attain.  Can  any 
work  be  imagined  more  forcibly 
to  proclaim  the  majesty  of  its  au- 
thor, than  a  little  inactive  earth 
rendered  capable  of  contemplating 
itseif  as  animated  by  the  hand  of 
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fore  completely  happy.  If  that 
favoured  man  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  all  these 
things  in  the  same  order,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  laws  of  nature 
to  which  we  are  subject,  that  is, 
,by  means  of  the  external  senses  ; 
lie  must  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
nature,  form,  and  qualities  of  each 
animal,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
by  a  suitable  name  and  character  : 
so  that  the  chief  employment  of 
the  first  man,  in  this  garden  or 
museum  of  delights,  was  to  ex- 
amine the  admirable  works  of  his 
Creator. 

Among  the  luxuries  therefore 
of  the  present  a^e,  the  most  pure 
and  unmixed  is  that  afforded  by 
collections  of  natural  productions. 
In  them  we  behold  offerings  as  it 
were  from  all  the  inhabitants  of 


granted  to  man,  is  leisure  with 
enjoyment ;  and  mortals  general- 
ly exert  their  utmost  efforts  to 
obtain  it. 

Almost  all  princes  have  had 
their  favourite  amusements  to  re- 
fresh them  when  fatigued  with 
business.  Some  of  them,  in  early 
times,  when  men  had  scarcely  left 
off  eating  acorns,  em.ployed  their 
leisure  hours  in  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, in  games  and  useless  sports, 
v»rrestlings  or  other  public  exhi- 
bitions, in  hunting  parties,  or  in 
the  seraglios  of  women  ;  but  when 
the  fields  began  to  glow  with  the 
riches  of  Ceres,  these  lords  of  the 
earth  sought  for  more  refined  *^Ta- 
tifications  ;  and  at  length  some  of 
them  have  employed  their  leisure 
hours  in  collecting  nature's  pro- 
ductions.    Fam.ehas  lonv  celebra- 


the  earth  ;  and  the  productions  of  ted  the  museum  of  the  grand  duke 
the  most  distant  shores  of  the  of  Tuscany.  The  queen  of  Portu- 
world  are  presented  to  our  sight     gal  is  at  present  engaged  in  mak- 


and  consideration  :  openly  and 
without  reserve  tliey  exhibit  the 
various  arnis  which  thr>,y  carry 
for  their  defence,  and  the  instru- 
ments with  Yv^hich  they  go  about 
their  various  employments  j  and 
T/hilst  every  one  of  them  cele- 
brates its  Maker's  praise  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  can  any  Lliingafrord 
us  a  more  innocent  pleasure,  a 
more  noble  or  refmed  luxury,  or 
one  that  charms  us  v/ivli  greater 
variety  ? 

To  m.an,  made  for  k.bour,  due 
.  intervals  of  relaxation  are  no  less 
necessary,  than  sleep  is  to  the  bo- 
dy when  exhausted  by  watching  ; 
and  truly  unhappy  m.ay  that  m.or- 
tal  be  reckoned,  to  whom  ncthinfr 
affords  amusement.  He  who  is 
exhausted  by  the  more  weighty 
labours,  has  the  greatest  need  of 
j^est :  but  rest,  not  tempered  with 
pleasure, becomes  torpid  insensibi 
lit)' 
Jab 


ino-  a  collection.  The  kino;s  of 
Spain  have  bestowed  more  atten- 
tion and  expence  in  this  way  than 
any  other  princes  :  by  their  means 
the  rich  stores  of  America  have 
been  sought  out  and  examined. 
The  museum  of  the  king  of  France 
has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the  world. 
The  eirxpress  queen  of  Hungary 
has  ordered  all  kinds  of  natural  cu- 
riosities to  be  bought  for  her. 
The  parliament  of  England  has 
purchased  the  excellent  collection 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  dedicated 
it  to  public  use.  The  stadtliol- 
der  of  the  United  Provinces,  a 
little  before  his  death,  fitted  up  a 
nrussurj,  at  Ley  den  ;  and  Peter  1. 
emperor  of  Muscovy,  has  takers 
care  to  buy  up  all  the  collections 
of  this  kind  that  he  could  meet 
with,  in  order  to  enrich  a  museum 
with  them  at  Petersburg. 

In   this    manner   the    pleasure 


ty.     The    principal   reward   of    which  results  from  contemplating 
Dour,   which  the   Creator   has    the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  his 
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wovlcs,  has  been  difFused  over  the 
globe,  and  has  entered  the  palaces 
ot  princes. 

Our  august  monarch,  with  his 
royal  consort,  are  the  first  Swedish 
princes  who  have  fostered  these 
sciences.  His  majesty  has  adorn- 
ed his  splendid  museum  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Ulricsdahl,  with  a  variety 
of  quadrupeds  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine,  a  great  miiiibcr  of  stuffed 
birds,  an  innumerabxe  quantity  of 
insects  and  shells  arranged  in  ca- 
binets ;  not  to  mention  the  valua- 
ble herbarium,  and  the  beautifdl 
menagerie,  in  which  living  beasts 
and  birds  are  kept. 

The  queen  has  taken  delight  in 
collecting  insects  and  shells,  as 
well  as  corals  and  crystals,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  or- 
rrameniedher  palace  of  Drottviing- 
holm  Avith  them  so  successfully, 
that  I  doubt  v/hethef  any  other 
collection  of  the  kind  can  be  com- 
pared to  it.  Thus  does  this  roy- 
al pair  take  pleasure  in  contemplat- 
ing the  wonderful  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  daily  behold  in  them, 
r.:;  in  a  glass,  the  signs  of  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness. 

As  the  manners  and  customs 
which  prevail  in  the  world  ai- 
Avays  take  their  rise  in  the  conrts 
of  princes,  as  from  a  never-failing 
sprinz;  whatever  maa;nincence  or 
vaniLY,  whatever  luxuries  or  a- 
musem.ents ,  v/hatever  conversati- 
on and  opinions  reign  there,  are 
for  the  most  part  ciiifised  through 
the  whole  kingdon  :  happy  is  that 
people  who  may  learn  from  their 
superiors  to  love  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  inasmuch  as  they  beget  a 
veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  all  economy  and 
public  felicity. 


I  knov/  not  what  to  think  of 
those  people  wlio  can,  without 
emotion,  hear  or  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  many  wonderful  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  foreiern  coun- 
tries. 

What  principally  strikes  us  a- 
gi'eeably  at  first  sight  is  colour,  of 
v/hich  the  good  and  great  Creator 
has  given  to  some  animals  a  rich 
variety,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  art.  Scarcely  any  thing 
can  equal  the  beauty  of  birds  in 
general ;  particularly  the  brilliant 
splendour  of  the  Peacock.  India, 
indeed,  boasts  a  number  of  fishes, 
whose  painted  scales  almost  equal 
the  pi-^mage  of  birds  in  beauty; 
not  to  mention  the  Indian  fisher*, 
Trichiurus  Lepturus  (Sword-fish  of 
Brown's  Jamaica)  and  Zeus  Vomer, 
whose  brilliant  white  colour  ex- 
cels the  purest  and  most  polished 
silver  ;  or  the  Gold-fish  [Cyprinus 
aureus)  of  the  Chinese,  wlilcli  shines 
with  such  golden  splendour,  that 
the  metal  itself  is  by  no  means 
comparable  to  it.  People  of  rank 
in  India  keep  the  last -mentioned 
fish  alive  in  their  apartments,  in 
earthen' vetsf-ls,  as  in  fish-ponds, 
and  feed  them  with  their  OYv'n 
hands,  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing- to  excite  admiration  perpe- 
tually before  their  eyes.  The  Author 
of  nature  has  frequently  decorated 
even  the  minutest  insects  and 
worms  themselves,  which  iniiabit 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  so  ex- 
quisite a  manner,  that  the  most 
polished  metal  looks  dull  beside 
them.  The  great  Golden  Bee- 
tle (Euprcitls  orjganteaj  of  the  Indies 
has  its  head  st'Kidcd  with  orna- 
ments like  precious  stones,  brilli- 
ant as  the  finest  gold :  *  and  the 
Aphrodita   aadeata^     redecting    the 


*  This  description  is  not  so  wel]  applied  to  the  Buprestis  giganka  as  to  the  Buf  rath  iterni- 
cornis  ;  for  the  head  cf  the  former  is  not  remarkablv  briliianc,  while  both  the  head  and 
thorax  of  the  latter  may  justly  be  compared  to  gold  studded  with  jewels  :  but  even  this 
soimal  must  yield  the  palm  to  some  other  species  of  the  i.ax;ic  splendid  family. 
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sun-beams  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  exhibits  as  vivid  colours  as 
the  Peacock  itself,  spreading  its 
jewelled  train. 

The  difference  of  size  in  differ- 
ent animals  must  strike  us  with 
no  less  astonishment,  especially 
if  we  compare  the  huge  Whale 
w^ith  the  almost  invisible  Mite ; 
the  former  whilst  it  shakes  the 
largest  ships  with  its  bulky  body, 
is  itself  a  prey  to  the  diminutive 
Onisciy  and  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  marine  birds,  who  sit- 
ting on  its  back,  free  it  from  these 
vermin  c 

We  arc  as  much  amazed  at  the 
prodigious  strerigth  of  the  Ele- 
phant and  Rhinoceros,  as  we  are 
pleased  with,  the  slender  Deer  of 
Guinea  fCervus  Guiriensis }  aid  the 
small  Asiatic  Gont  (Mcschiis  pjg- 
mceus)  v/hich  are,  in  all  their  parts, 
like  our  Deer,  biit  scarcely  so 
large  as  the  smallest  Lap-dogs,: 
nature  has  however,  in  the  nim- 
bleness  of  their  feet,  abund^aiily 
compensated  them  for  the  small- 
ness  of  their  size. 

The  great  Ostriches  of  Arabia, 
whose  vv^ngs  are  iiisuHicient  to 
raise  their  balky  bodies  from  the 
ground,  excite  no  less  admiration 
than  the  little  Humming-birds  of 
India,  hardly  bigger  than  Beetles, 
which  feed  on  the  honey  of  flow- 
ers, like  bees  and  flies,  and  like 
those  animals,  are  the  prey  of  or- 
dinary spiders ;  between  which, 
and  the  larger  Spider  of  Brazil 
(Aranea  avicularis)  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  size  as  between 
the  Humming-bird  and  the  Os- 
trich. This  great  Spider  often 
attacks  the  largest  birds,  drop- 
ping on  their  backs,  by  means  of 
its  web,  from  the  branches  of  trees  ; 
and  while  they  vainly  seek  for  se- 
curity in  flirht,  it  bites  them,  and 
SUCKS  their  j  a  ices  in  such  a  manner. 


that     they   not  uufrequently   fall 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  sin5;ular  ficnires  of  somiC  a- 
nmials  cannot  fail  to  attract  our 
notice.  We  wonder,  with  reason, 
at  the  angular  appendage  to  the 
nose  of  the  American  Bat :  nor  is 
the  short  and  slender  upper  man- 
dible of  the  Woodpecker  less  re- 
markable, the  form  of  the  latter 
being  as  unusual  among  birds,  as 
is  among  fishes  the  figiire  of  the 
American  Fishing-Frog  (Lojihins 
HistriaJ  which  is  furnished  with 
feet,  but  cannot  walk.  Another 
kind  offish,  hovieverfSilurus  Cxi- 
Ikhthjs)  when  the  rivulet  vv'hich  it 
iniiabits  becomes  dry,  has  a  pow- 
er of  travelling  over  land  till  it 
finds  m-ore  copious  streams. 

The  Plaice,  the  Sole,  and  m.a- 
ny  other  fishes  which  constitute 
the  genus  of  Pleursntctes,  although 
the  only  anirnals  which  have  both 
cyef:  on  the  same  side  of  the  head, 
do  not,  perhaps,  astonish  us  so 
niiicij,  being  common  fishes,  as  the 
honied  frog  of  Virghiia  (Rariacor- 
nuiaj  vvhose  head  is  iurnished  with 
a  pair  of  horns,  at  the  extremities 
of  which  its  eyes  are  placed  ;  its 
stern  aspect  cannot  fail  to  strike 
with  horror  ail  v/ho  behold  it. 
This  animal  is  unable,  however,  to 
m.ove  its  eyes  in  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  like  the 
chamelion,  who  appears  to  have 
a  power  of  contemplating  at  once 
many  distant  objects,  and  of  at- 
tending equally  to  all  :  at  least, 
it  certainly  does  not  live  upon  air, 
as  many  have  reported,  but  on 
flies,  which  it  follows  with  its 
piercing  and  sparkling  eyes,  till  it 
has  gotten  so  near  them,  that  by 
darting  forth  its  long  tongue  they 
are  instantly  brought  into  its 
mouth.  While  tiie  slender  Ant- 
Bear  (Myrmecophaga)  which  has  no 
teeth,  and  v/iiich  the  Creator  has 
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appointed  to  live  upon  anrs  alone,     hill,   collect?    the   little   animals, 
by   coiling    up  its  tongue  like  a     and  devours  them  entire, 
serpent,  and  laying  it  near  an  ant-  \To  be  continued.~\ 

For  the  COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

The  following  queries  on  the  present  state  of  husbandry  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  of  America,  were  proposed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia society  for  promoting  agriculture  by  the  Abbe  Tessier,  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  of  the  royal  medical  society  of  Pa- 
ris, through  the  hands  of  monsieur  de  Marbois  consul  of  France — 
The  only  answer  to  them  which  the  society  has  yet  been  favoured 
with,  is  the  subjoined  one,ifor  which  they  are  indebted  to  James 
Tilton,  M.  D.  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 

The  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  paper  is 
written,  has  encouraged  the  society  to  publish  it,  with  the  queries, 
in  hopes  that  qualified  persons  will  be  found  in  every  state  who  will 
undertake  the  task,  and  furnish  them  with  similar  answers ;  by 
which  it  is  conceived  that  not  only  the  wishes  of  our  agricultural 
friends  in  France  will  be  gratified,  but  the  state  of  agi'iculture  a- 
mongst  ourselves  may  be  greatly  improved. 

Papers  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  doctor  Scmuel  Powei  Griffitts, 
Philadelphia,  the  secretary  to  the  society,  w^ill  be  sately  received 
and  duly  noticed. 

Philadelphia,  February,  3,  17S9. 

CL  U    E    R    I    E    S 

On  the  present  State  ^husbandry  and  agriculture  in 


I.  ^T  7HAT  is   the  latitude  of  of  what  kind,  nev/ or  rotten,  cat- 

VV     the  country,  the   length  tie  or  fowls   dung?    Are  horned 

of  the  winter,  the   mean  and  ex-  cattle    or   sheep     folded    on   the 

treme   degrees  of  cold  and  heat ;  ground  ?  When  dung  is  employed, 

and,  in  general,  what  is  its  tern-  what    quantity    is  used   upon   an 

perature  ?  acre,  or  any  square  of  a  dctermin- 

II.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ed  measure  ?  How  long  are  cat- 
soil  ?  Is  the  mould  or  vegetable  tie  folded  on  the  same  place  ?  Koxv 
earth  very  deep  ?  Upon  what  many  head  of  cattle  are  folded  in 
kind  of  Stratum  does  it  lie  ?  Is  it  a  place  of  a  determined  extent, 
upon  clay,  or  what  other  earth  ?  and  at  what  season  is  the  gi'ound 
\Vhat   is   nearly  the  thickness  of  manured  ? 

each  layer  ?  V.  Is    marie  in   use,   of  what 

III.  Do  the  cultivated  grounds  colour  is  it,  or  is  it  of  two  diifer- 
produce  a  crop  every  year  with-  ent  colours  ?  Which  is  the  predo- 
out  rest,  or  every  two  years  sue-  minant  one  ?  In  v.hat  quantity  is 
cessively,  or  every  second  year  it  employed,  and  what  is  the  be- 
only  ;  or  is  the  same  ground  cul-  nefit  of  it  ?  How  long  will  it  last  ? 
tivatcd  m^any  years  before  it  is  Is  not  the  earth  or  mud  dug  out 
permitted  to  rest?  of  rivers  or  rivulets,  or  even  sand 

IV.  Is  manure  much  in  use,  and  according   to  the   nature    of  the 
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soil,  or  rotten  sea-plants,  or  salts 
produced  by  the  burning  ol'those 
plants,  or  any  other  subtances, 
preferable  to  marie  ? 

VI.  Ho\Y  many  square  fathoms 
or  feet  are  contained  in  an  acre  of 
land  measure  ?  What  r.re  the  sub- 
divisions cf  that  measure  ? 

VII.  What  plants  are  general- 
ly cultivated,  I  St.  for  man's  food, 
2d.  for  cattle  and  fowls,  3d.  for 
the  arts  ?  Ho',v  long  has  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  plants  been  in- 
troduced, and  how  far  does  that 
culture  extend  itself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

VIII.  In  what  order  are  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  sown  ? 
For  instance  ,  does  wheat  precede 
barley  or  oats,  or  does  buckwheat 
or  hemp,  <S:c.  follow  rye  ? 

IX.  Are  there  different  kinds 
of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
and  what  are  their  distingTiishing 
marks  ?  To  v/hich  of  these  grains 
is  the  preference  given,  and  which 
is  the  most  productive  ? 

X.  What  seed  is  generally  used 
for  sov/inp';  is  It  of  the  growth  of 
the  country,  or  procured  from 
abroad  ?  If  the  last,  from  whence 
is  it  procured,  in  how  many  years 
is  it  necessary  to  renew  it  ? 

XI.  If,  for  instance,  the  culture 
is  begun  by  wheat,  how  often  is 
the  ground  ploughed  ?  or,  if  it  is 
cultivated  by  hand,  what  tools  are 
made  use  of  ;  the  spade,  the  mat- 
tock, the  pitch-fork,  or  the  hoe, 
or  any  other  ?  How  deep,  and 
at  what  seasons  is  the  g-round 
tilled  ? 

XII.  Are  the  furrows  flat  or 
high  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
sort  of  ploughs  And  harrows  are 
made  use  of  ?  Are  the  furrows 
made  by  a  single  ploughing,  or 
does  the  plough  pass  repeatedly 
along  the  same  furrow  ?  What  is 
their  height  ? 

XIII.  What  is  the  season  for 
sowing \v heat,  cr  any  other  grain  } 


Is  any  preparation  used  to  the 
seed  previous  to  its  being  sown  ? 
If  so,Avhat  is  the  preparation,  why 
is  it  used,  and  what  are  its  effects  ? 

XIV.  Are  the  seeds  covered  by 
the  plough,  the  harrow,  or  the 
rake  ;  or  how  ? 

XV.  How  much  wheat,  barley, 
hemp-seed,  rape-seed,  c:c.  is  gene- 
rally sown  upon  an  acre  ?  Is  it 
sown  by  band,  or  with  any  ma- 
chine ?  When  the  seeds  are  small, 
as  rape-seed,  is  it  usual  to  mjx 
them  with  sand  or  ashes  to  facili- 
tate the  sowing  ? 

XVI .  From  the  time  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground  till  it  is  ripe, 
does  it  require  any  more  care  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  roll  it,  to  hoe, 
or  to  weed  it  ;  and  how  is  that 
operation  performed,  and  with 
Vv'hat  instruments  ? 

XVII.  To  vv^iat  height  do  v/heat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  &:c.  &c. 
grow  ? 

XVIII.  A.t  what  seasons  do 
those  plants  blossom  and  ripen  ? 
What  precautions  are  necessa- 
ry in  gathering,  carrying  home, 
drying,  securing  and  preserving 
them  ? 

XIX.  What  circumstances  are 
most  favourable  to  the  productions 
of  the  country  ?  What  are  the  most 
hurtful  either  from  the  air,  the 
rivers,  animals,  or  destructive  in- 
sects ?  What  are  the  means  nsed 
to  gnard  ao;ainst  these  inconve- 
niencies  ? 

XX.  Are  there  any  plants  that 
are  noxious  to  the  useful  ones,  and 
to  the  seed  in  the  ground  ?  What 
are  their  common  as  well  as  bo- 
tanical names  ?  How  are  they  de- 
stroyed or  prevented  from  having 
any  effect  ? 

XXI.  Are  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  subject  to  any  diseases  ? 
How  are  these  diseases  indicated^ 
and  what  means  are  used  to  pre- 
serve the  urain  from  them  ? 
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XXII.  Wliat  is  the  common 
length  of  the  ears  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  &c.  the  thickness  of  the 
stalk  at  the  foot,  and  liow  many 
grains  in  one  car  ? 

XXIII.  Arc  artificial  m.eadows 
in  use,  with  what  plants  are  they 
cropped  ?  At  what  season  and  how 
often  do  they  mow  them  ? 

XXIV.  Where  arc  the  crops 
put ;  is  it  in  barns  or  under  sheds, 
or  do  they  stack  them  without 
doors  ?  How  are  those  stacks 
made  and  secured  against  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather  ?  Can  grain 
and  hay  be  well  preserved  in 
stacks  ?  Is  the  grain  threshed  on 
the  field,  or  in  the  barns  ?  Is  it 
threshed  immediately  after  har- 
vest, or  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

XXV.  How  is  the  grain  thresh- 
ed ;  is  it  with  a  flail  or  with 
sticks,  or  on  a  barrel,  or  by  the 
trampling  of  animals  ?  Kov/  is  the 
flail  or  any  other  instrument  for 
threshing  made  ?  What  are  the 
reasons  for  threshing  immediately 
after  harvest,  or  def:?rring  that 
operation  till  a  later  period  ? 

XXVI.  What  is  the  comm^on 
produce  of  a  certain  extent  of 
ground  in  green  or  dry  forage,  in 
corn,  grain,  seeds,  or  any   other 


ber   of   sheaves   can   they    bring 
home  ? 

XXIX.  What  quantity  of  ground 
can  a  man  sov/  or  till  in  one  day 
with  the  spade,  the  mattock  or  \  he 
lioe  ?  How  much  wheat  is  he  able 
to  cut  with  a  sickle  ;  and  how 
much  of  any  other  plants  can  he 
mow  ? 

XXX.  Are  the  farm  rents  paid 
in  specie  or  in  produce  ?  Are  the 
lands  let  out  on  halves  ?  Do  the 
cattle  belong  to  the  landlord  or  to 
the  farmer,  or  is  their  increase  di-j 
vided  between  them  ? 

XXXI.  V/hat  are  the  corn  mea- 
surcSjtheir  sub-divisions,  and  their 
names  and  the  Vv' eight  of  each  ? 

XXXII.  Are  the  seeds  and 
plants  gathered  in   -     -     -     - 


of  a  good  quality  f  V/herein  do 
they  differ  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  states  :  are  they  of  a 
higher  price  and  better  sale  ? 

XXXIII.  Is  any  preparation 
made  use  of  for  grain,  seed,  or 
plants,  after  they  are  gathered,  to 
fit  them  for  the  use  of  men  or  cat- 
tle, or  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  ? 

XXXIV.  Does  the  grain,  Vvhen 
ground,  yield  much  meal  ?  and 
what    quantity  for  a  determined 


production  ?  Wliat  is  the  propor-    meas.ire  r  Is  the  old  or  the  eco- 
tion  of  increase  ?  nomical  mode  of  j^irindino;  in  use  ? 


XXVII.  How  many  horses  or 
oxen  are  used  to  a  plough  ?  How 
tall  are  those  animals  ?  How  much 
ground  do  they  till  in  one  day, 
when  the  davs  are  of  a  moderate 


XXXV.  Are  the  flax,  hemp, 
pulse,  lixc,  better  than  in  other 
countries  ? 

XXXVI.  In  a  district  of  a  given 
extent,  how  many  acres  are  sup- 


length;  and  allowing  the  field  to  be    posed  to  be  cultivated   in  wheat, 
ploughed  at  the   distance  of  two     rye,  hemp,  madder,  or  coleseed  ? 


miles  from  the  farm  house  ? 

XXVIII.  Allowing  the  fields  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  farm-liouse,  hov/  much 
ground  can  two  oxen  or  horses 
harrow  or  roll  in  one  day  ?  How 
many  cart  loads  of  dung  can  they 
carry  to  the  field,  and  v/hat  num- 
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XXXVII.  Does  the  country 
produce  more  or  less  grain  than 
is  necessary  for  its  own  consump- 
tion ?  If  less,  whence  is  the  de- 
ficiency supplied  ;  if  more,  how 
is  it  disposed  of  ? 

XXXVIII.  Are  there  any  ma- 
nufactures   that    employ     plants, 
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used  in  arts,  which  grow  in  that 
countrv  ? 

XXXIX.  Does  the  country  a- 
bound  with  wood,  or  is  it  covered 
with  heath  or  fern  ?  Which  are 
the  most  common  trees  in  the 
woods  ?  Are  the  forest  trees  of  a 
fine  growth  ? 

XL.  Are  there  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  what  kinds  ?  Are  there 
pastures  to  feed,  and  grass  to  fat- 
ten them  .?  Are  the  ca:tle  stall- 
fed,  and  with  what  food  }  How 
do  they  feed  them  the  whole  year 
round  ? 

XLI.  Do  they  breed  horses  and 
mules  ?  We  wish  the  persons  to 
whom  these  queries  may  be  pre- 
sented to  give  some  details  rela- 
tive to  the  studs,  the  stallions, 
the  decrease  of  horses  and  males ; 


and  the  reasons  of  such  decrease  1, 

XLI  I.  We  wish  them  also  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  some  details 
relative  to  the  height  and  weight 
of  the  sheep ;  to  the  quality,  price 
and  weight  of  their  wool,  either 
washed  or  not ;  and  to  the  mode 
of  managing  and  nourishing  thein 
the  whole  vear  ? 

XLIII.  At  what  age  qo  they 
sell  their  sheep  or  horned  cattle, 
horses,  or  mules,  for  whatever  use 
they  may  be  intended  ?  What  is  the 
common  price  of  those  animals  in 
good  condiiion  ? 

XLIV.  What  is  the  ordinary  food 
for  men  the  whole  year  round  ? 
How  do  they  prepare  it  ?  Are  the 
inhabitants  vigorous  or  weak,  ac- 
tive or  slow  ? 

[The  Answers  in  our  next.] 


For  the  columb 

MUSIC  physic 

INHERE  is  always  a  dilficalty 
-A.  attendino;  oar  medical  re- 
searches,  when  we  are  obliped  to 
introduce  the  inflaence  of  the  soul 
to  account  for  the  medicinal  opera- 
tions of  any  application  to  the  bo- 
dy. Dr.  C alien  has  said,  with 
ar.  Eoernaave,  that,  wiien  this 
is  the  caie,  we  may  give  it  up  as 
perfectly  resolved  for  any  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

However  this  assertion  may  be 
undeniable,  as  far  as  it  was  orit^i- 
nally  intended,  yet  it  must  be 
granted,  that  such  is  the  establish- 
ed connection  between  the  soul 
and  the  bod;  ,  that  whai^ever  cause 
powerfully  affects  the  one,  the  o- 
ther  sympathi  es  with  it,  and  is, 
in  the  end,  oftentimes  proporti- 
onably  affected.  It  is  not  my 
place,  at  this  time,  to  enter  deep- 
ly into  metaphysical  researches,  to 
shew  why  the  mind  should  be   in- 
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ally  considered, 

fluencedby  the  several  causes  pro- 
ducing changes  in  the  habits  and 
terperaments  of  the  bodv,  and 
('•vice  "jersaj  to  shew  how  the  body 
is  frequently  subject  to  those 
causes,  which  powerfully  and 
primarily  have  their  origin  in  the 
mind.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  follow  the  same  courses  which 
diseases  ha\'e  taken,  when  we  wish 
to  apply  the  means  of  cure  or  re- 
lief; but  it  is  certainly  a  much 
shorter, and  ofientimes  a  much  saf- 
er way,  to  attack  them  whenever 
we  find  them ;  or  else,  by  affording 
aid  and  assistance  to  those  parts 
which  have  a  powerful  sympathy 
with  the  part  labouring  under  the 
disease,  we  may  often  gain  our 
purpose  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  gi\  e  direct  relief.  If 
we  can  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
stomach  having  a  general  consent 
with  and  over  the  whole  system. 


and  that  the  state  of  the  mind  has 
a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
stomach,  and,  'vice  'versa,  we  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  account  i'or  the  re- 
lief of  bodily  pains  being  obtain- 
ed from  well-applied  comfort  to 
the  mind. 

We  know  of  many  sympathetic 
diseases^  which  are  in  themselves 
much  more  gricvoas  in  their 
symptoms  than  their  idiopatliy, 
and  ha^'e  therefore  a  mere  imme- 
diate claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
physician. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that 
our  attention  should  be  entirely 
spent  in  obviating  the  causes  of 
diseases,  as  there  are  many,  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  chronic  kind,  which 
assume  forms  intirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  cause  which  produced 
them. 

There  are  certain  passions  of 
the  mind  (when  they  are  any  how 
excited  so  as  to  draw  all  the  o- 
ther  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
their  vortex,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  their  excess- 
es) that  have  a  power  to  kill 
and  destroy — These  passions  have 
all  their  opposites,  and  the  excess 
of  either  extreme  will  produce 
effects  equaliv  fatal  : — I  shall  only 
instance  grief  and  joy,  as  being 
most  pertinent  to  my  purpose ; 
iiiost  of  the  other  passions  being 
either  modifications  of  these,  or 
possessing  intermediate  degrees 
of  either,  or  producing  effecis  an- 
alogous in  their  consequences.  At 
an  intermediate  space  between 
these  two  extremes,  the  mind  en- 
joys composure  or  serenity;  and 
the  bodv  may  then  be  said  to  be 
only  subject  to  its  own  functions — 
I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
passions  may  be  employed  with 
propriety  to  obviate  any  excess  or 
irregularity  in  any    of  these  ;   and 
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them  has  a  power,  equal  to    any 


thing  we  know  of,  to  restore  the 
balance  to  the  animal  system 
when  disordered — It  is  an  old  a- 
dage,  *  that  conceit  will  kill,  and 
conceit  will  cure  :' — for  instance, 
if  a  physician  is  happy  enough  to 
acquire  the  uniimited  confidence 
ot  his  patient,  he  shall  oflcntirnes 
perform  wonders  with  that  medi- 
cine which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly inert  in  the  administration 
of  another  person  as  skiiiully  ap- 
plying it. 

The  propriety  of  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  when  called  into  the 
aid  of  the  physician,  being  admit- 
ted,— the  next  thina;  \ve  have  to 
enquire  after  is.  What  is  the  most 
proper  ma.nner  of  exciting  them 
when  necessary  ?  For  sc\  eral  rea- 
sons, as  shall  appear  in  the  sequel, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend 

MUSIC. 

I  shall  o-ive  one  instance  of  the 
happy  change  produced  in  the  bo- 
dy, by  the  power  of  music. 

A  dancing-master,  who  had 
long  lantiuished  under  a  nervous 
tever,  and  extreme  debility,  had, 
for  some  time  lost  the  power  of 
speech  j  and  was  labouring  under 
such  a  degree  of  torpidity  and  ge- 
neral prostration  ot  spirits,  that 
he  had  neither  power  nor  will  to 
make  his  wants  and  complaints 
known.  In  this  condition  he  was 
visited  by  his  fidler,  and  was  ob- 
sefved  frequently  to  cast  a  lan- 
guishing wistflil  look  towards  a 
violin,  which  from  the  time  he 
was  taken  with  the  disease  had 
hungup  in  the  room,  as  an  useless 
piece  of  furniture — The  fishier  took 
the  hint,  tuned  the  violin,  and  play- 
ed him  someof  those  tunes  which  he 
knew  had  formerly  delighted  him 
much.  At  that  critical  moment, 
when  all  his  friends  and  the 
bve-standers    thouo;ht     he    could 


tliat  the  proper    application    ot    iiot    be 
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the  patient,  after  he  had  listened 
attentively  for  some  time,  began 
to  manifest  the  strongest  appear- 
<ince  of  joy,  complacency  and  sa- 
tisfaction; and  such  was  the  asto- 
nishing elFect  which  the  nusic 
produced,  that  it  unlocked  the 
power.i  of  his  speech  !■ — he  raised 
himself  up  in  his  bed,  and  was  a- 
ble  to  acknow  lege  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor. 

Doctor  Cullen  no  where  makes 
mention  of  the  application  of  mu- 
sic, as  a  remedy,  but  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac disease- — He  seems  to 
object  to  the  use  of  it  here,  on 
account  of  the  system  beinp'  al- 
ready too  highly  toned, as  it  is  pi  in- 
cipally  those  of  confirmed  melan- 
cholic habits  who  are  liable  to 
this  disease  :  and  as  music  is  one 
of  the  m.ost  powerful  causes  we 
know  of  to  produce  excitement  in 
the  system,  it  must  certainly  do 
harm  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in 
all  those  where  the  disease  as- 
sumes an  infianrmatory  type — I  ap- 
prehend that  music  would  not  on- 
ly be  useless,  but  very  improper, 
as  in  these  cases,  the  nervous  e- 
nerg)'  being  already  applied  in 
too  sreat  an  abundance  to  the 
heart  and  arterial  system,  this, 
by  still  height eiiin^  the  excitement, 
would  ardently  encrease  the  mior- 
bid  irritability  of  the  movinf?; 
fibre :  but  in  cases  of  opposite 
nature,  when  skilfully  applied,  I 
think  it  follows,  by  a  very  clear 
induction,  that  it  may  be  very  use- 
fully applied. 

What  I  have  principally  to  observ  e 
from  the  foregoing  inductions  is, 

TSt,  Th'dE  the  soul,  being  affect- 
ed  in  a  particular  manner,  has  a 
power  of  producing-  considerable 
chancres  In  the  corporeal  system. 

2d.  That  these  changes  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  excitement 
or  colapse  of  tiie  nervous  system. 

■^a.  That  the  pleasure  and  emo- 


tions  produced  by  music  arc  al- 
ways of  the  exciting  kind. 

4th.  That  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions, or  temperamients  of  the 
animal  economy,  miore  peculiarly 
disposedto  receive  delight  from  mu- 
sic than  others  ;  and  these,  1  appre- 
hend ,will  generally  be  found  among 
thoseof  the  sanguineous,  as  ail  the 
circumstances  favourino;  this  are 
found  to  have  considerable  influ- 
ence here  ,•  as  y  outh,warm  climates 
lax  solids,  levity,  mobility,  &c. 

5th.  That  the  tone  derived  from 
the  application  of  music,  especial- 
ly where  it  is  not  found  to  be  al- 
ready in  excess,  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  give  delight,  as  will 
appear  from  a  combination  of  the 
above  enumerated  circumstances. 

6th.  That  delight,  in  all  its 
modifications,  unquestionably  acts 
as  a  tonic,  by  its  determining  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  nervous 
influence  into  the  body  than  usu- 
al.-— By  this  means  it  suddenly  and 
remarkably  quickens  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  a  pleasing 
Avarmth,  or  glow,  is  throv/n  up- 
on the  breast,  which,  when  in  an 
exquisite  degree,  will  even  excite 
convulsive  motions  of  transport  : 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  liav- 
inp-  this  nower  dulv  nroportloned 
to  the  v/ishcd-for  elFect,  by  sonie 
skilful  person  who  can  judge  \vhcn 
and  in  what  quantity  it  may  be 
with  propriety  applied,  as  all  ex- 
cessive excitements,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  are  necessarily 
followed  with  a  lassitude  and  de- 
bility, 

7th  That  the  desired  quantity 
of  excitement  tan  be  ascertained 
in  no  manner,  nor  apportioned  to 
particular  cases  with  such  certain- 
ty, as  by  music. 

The  passions  which  owe  their 
origin  to  nmsic  being  nil  of  the 
cheerfiil  kind,  are  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  obviate  the  excess  of  ail 
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those  Avhich  have  an  opposite  ten-  for   me.    In  this  ther^is,  to   steer 

tiency  ;  as  griet  and  tear,  the  lat-  entirely  clear  of  metapiiysics  :  but 

ter  beint^  only  a  modification   of  I  hope,  as  far  as  I  have  meddled 

grief,  arc  oi  the  sedrdive  kind.  witlitJiem,  they  will  prove  no  ob- 

Of  this  all  military  gentlemen  jection  to  my  conclusions.     I  am 

seem  to  be  well  convinced,  as   it  of  the  opinion,  that  music— when 

belongs  to  their  profession  to  en-  qualified  with  these  circumstances, 

counter  objects  oi  danger  and  ter-  which,  vs'hen  combined   v/ith  it, 

ror.     Music  has  with  propriety,  will  concur  in  producing  its  happy 

in  every  age  that  history  or  tra-  effects — will  be  found,  if  not  sa- 

dition  has  given  us  any  informa-  perior,  at  least  ecjual  to  any  arti- 

tion  of,  been  universally  connect-  clc  we  know  to  be  made  use  of  m 

ed  with  that  profession  ;  and,  for  the   Materia  Mcdica.     The  celc- 

the  same  reasons  1  have  offered,  it  brated  poet  who  has  given  us  his 

seems,   in  this  case,  to  be  indis-  Art  of  preserving  Health,  appears 

pensably  necessary.  to  have  been  firmly    fixed  in  this 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  opinion  : — 

•*  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief. 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  the  plague  ; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  ador'd 
One  povv-er  of  physic,  melody  and  song." 

On  the  HARMONY  ^PERIOD. 


IN  the  rude  ages  of  literature, 
the  mind  acquiesces  in  solid 
sense,  expressed  in  unharmonious 
diction.  An  Eunius  among  the 
Romans,  and  a  Sliakespeare  among 
tlie  moderns,  are  admired  for  just- 
ness and  sublimity  of  conception, 
thou 5ih  the  stvle  is  ru<vQ;cdand  dis- 
cordant.  The  novelty  of  the 
first  literary  productions  ca.Mscs  so 
strong  a  pleasure  in  the  reader's 
mind,  that  he  can  perceive  no- 
thing v^-^nting  to  complete  his 
satisfaction.  His  ear  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  tunefiil  measures,  and 
far  want  of  better  examples,  feels 
a  pleasure  arising  from  tlie  harsli- 
est  numbers.  Thus  the  vulgar 
listen  with  delio;lit  to  the  bawiinnr 
notes  of  an  itinerant  singer  ;  while 
the  refined  ear  of  a  connoisseur  in 
music  must  be  soothed  with  the 
soft  warbiings  of  an  Italian. 

But   succeeding  writers  find    it 


necessary,  if  they  hope  for  read- 
ers, to  adopt  graces  unknown  to 
their  predecessors.  They  fnid  it 
difficult  to  add  novelty  to  the  mxat- 
ter,  because,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages,  every  subject  is  frequent- 
ly treated  of,  and  consequently 
soon  exhausted.  Systematical  wri- 
ters must,  from  their  nature,  con- 
tain neaiiV  tlie  same  thoughts, 
connected  in  a  similar  msnner. 
In  all  kinds  of  composition  which, 
either  from  th^ir  particular  na- 
ture, or  from  their  having  been 
before  discussed,  admit  not  of  in- 
vention, if  novelty  is  necessary, 
it  nmst  be  sought  for  in  the  style 
rather  than  in  the  matter.  An 
author  who  cannot  add  any  thing 
new  to  the  philosophy  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Ncv/tOii,  may  yet  deliver 
their  thoughts  in  such  a  m.anner, 
may  smooth  their  roughnesses, 
and  refine  their  beauties  with  such 
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ornaments  of  diction,  that  his 
work  may  be  more  read  than 
those  of  the  inventors,  from  whom 
it  was  derived.  Fontenelle  and 
La  Piiiche  are  universally  studied, 
while  the  sources  from  which  they 
drew — the  works  of  Bacons  Boyie, 
and  Locke — are  left  a  prey  to 
moths  and  worms  in  some  desert- 
ed library. 

The  books  which  have  united 
delight  with  instruction,  ha^;e  ai- 
w^ays  survived  those  which  had  no 
other  2i\\\  than  real  utility.  Dai- 
ness  only  can  pore  over  the  unin- 
teresting page,  vvliere  no  tiling  is 
offered  to  soothe  the  ear  and  flat- 
ter the  imagination.  Such  study 
resembles  a  journey  over  gloomy 
deserts,  v/herc  no  sun-beam  cheers 
the  way,  no  hospitable  door  in- 
vites, no  enchanting  prospect  al- 
leviates the  pains  ci  fatigue.  Ne- 
cessity alone  can  urge  the  traveller 
over  barren  tracts  and  snow-topt 
mountains  ;  but  he  treads  with 
rapture  over  the  fertile  vales  of 
those  happier  climes,  where  every 
breeze  is  perhmie,  and  every  scene 
a  picture.  Hence,  in  every  repo- 
sitory of  literature,  we  observe, 
that  bulky  tomes,  replete  v.  ith  the 
profoundest  en:dition,  are  left  un- 
touched on  dusty  shelves  ;  while 
themore  saperficialjyetmore  pleas 
ing  productions  are  perused  with 
wonder,  and  committed  to  memo- 
ry by  repetition.  It  is  indeed  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  those 
immense  works  of  leaniinp',which 
cost  the  labour  of  a  life,  which 
were  produced  by  many  an  aching 
head  and  palpitating  heart,  and 
by  which  immortality  was  to  be 
acquired,  are  at  last  consigned  to 
oblivion,  because  their  authors 
have  nep'lected  to  coinbine  exter- 
nal beauty  with  intrinsic  value. 

Every  species  of  composition 
has  some  end  in  view,  which  if  it 
does  not  accomplish,  it  falls  short 


of  due  perfection.  The  end  of  all 
historical,  rhetorical,  and  poetical 
works,  is  to  please  as  well  as  to 
instru  :t.  If  any  one  of  these  does 
not  comprehend  every  mode  of 
pleasing  which. is  consistent  with 
its  kind,  it  is  faulty.  Upon  this 
plea,  the  advocates  for  rhyme,  in 
EngliLli  verse,  rest  their  argu- 
meut.  Rhyme,  say  they,  judi- 
ciously canducted,  gives  an  ad- 
ditional power  of  pleasing  to  the 
natural  inherent  charms  ot  poetry. 
It  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  a  Gothic 
ornam.ent,  invented  by  monkish 
barbarism,  and  continued  by  bi- 
gotted  adherence  to  custom  ;  but  is 
to  be  adopted  and  admired  as  an 
improvement  even  on  classic  ver- 
sification. In  the  hands  of  a  Dry- 
den,  or  a  Pope,  it  soothes  the  ear 
with  a  melody  hardly  equalled  by 
a  Viroil  :  and  thou«;li  no  iudicious 
critic  can  join  Voltaire  in  censur- 
ing Shakespeare  for  not  adopting 
rhyme,  because  rhyme  is  absurd  in 
conversation,  whether  dramatic  or 
convivial  ;  yet  every  one  must  al- 
low, that  the  poems  of  Pope  would 
lose  nmch  of  their  beauty  should 
they  be  deprived  of  rhyme,  even 
thouo-h  the  subiect  matter  werenot 
to  undergo  the  least  variation. 
We  should  indeed  still  find,  as 
Horace  says  on  another  occasion, 
the  scattered  limbs  of  a  dismem- 
bered poet ;  but  we  should  infalli- 
bly lose  all  those  graces  which  re- 
sult from  harmony  and  proportion. 
The  bare  matter,  however  just  the 
thoughts  and  forcible  the  reason- 
insc,  would  not  give  the  author 
the  reputation  of  a  great  poet. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  prosaic  composition.  We 
shall  seldom  listen,  unless  the  ear 
is  charmed  Avhile  the  mind  is  con- 
vinced. It  is  not  enough  to  bring 
the  stone  from  the  quarry,  and 
form  it  into  a  regular  pile,  in  the 
rude  state  in  which  it  was  produ- 
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ced  by  nature.  It  may  indeed, 
however  rough  and  unshapen,  af- 
ford a  sheker  in  necessity,  and 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  common 
use  ;  but  will  not  strike  the  eye  of 
the  passencrer  with  wonder,  till 
the  chisel  in  the  master's  hand 
shall  have  called  forth  each  latent 
beauty,  added  the  festoon  and  the 
Corinthian  foliage,  and  united 
grace  with  strength. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  first 
compositions  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted writers  were  poetical.  The 
faculty  of  imagination  is  the  first 
that  displays  itself  in  tlie  human 
mind.  The  ardour  of  youth,  too 
wild  to  be  restrained  by  fiigid 
rules,  loves  to  indulge  in  all  the 
licence  of  poetry  :  but  as  the  rea- 
soning powers  ripen,  they  be- 
come enabled  to  controul  the  sal- 
lies of  fancy,  which,  perhaps,  of 
itself  gradually  grows  chaster  and 
more  correct.  At  this  advanced 
period,  the  mind  descends  from 
the  heights  of  poetry  to  prose. 
It  however  insensibly  communi- 
cates some  of  the  graces  of  the  art 
which  it  has  relinquished,  to  that 
which  it  assumes.  A  vein  of  po- 
etical ore  will  be  discerned  not 
only  in  the  thought,  but  in  the 
style  ;  which,  though  it  will  not 
fall  into  the  fault  of  real  metre, 
will  necessarily  flow  in  such  ca- 
dence as  a  poetical  ear  shall  dic- 
tate and  approve. 

Unlearned  readers  amono;  the 
moderns,  seldom  attend  to  the 
beauties  of  harmonious  composi- 
tion. If  they  are  pleased,  they 
know  not  whence  their  pleasure 
arises.  Attentive  to  the  matter 
rather  than  the  manner,  they 
would,  perhaps,  think  an  author 
but  ill  employed  who  should  write 
a  long  treatise  on  the  art  of  tuning 
a  period.  They  would  be  surprised 
to  be  informed,  that  one  of  the  an- 
cient critics  has  acquired  immortal 


fame  bv  perfecting  an  art  which  is 
conversant  in  sound  rather  than  in 
sense,  and  whicli,  in  their  opinion, 
is  unimportant.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  however,  owes  more 
of  his  reputation  to  his  Treatise 
on  the  Structure  of  Words,  than  to 
any  other  of  his  works.  Alter  so 
excellent  a  model  in  Greek,  it  is 
justly  matter  of  wonder,  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  at- 
tempted with  success  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Cicero  has  attri- 
buted an  ejificacy  to  harmony  of 
period,  which  experience  only  can 
prove  to  be  real.  A  sentence  of 
no  more  than  five  words  was  re- 
ceived w^ith  universal  plaudits, 
though,  as  the  author  confessed, 
tlieir  whole  merit  consisted  in  the 
skilful  collocation.  Transpose 
but  a  single  word,  and  the  effect 
will  be  entirely  lost.  In  his  ele- 
gant Dialogues  on  the  Character 
of  an  Orator,  he  has  entered  into 
a  curious  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prosaic  numbers,  ancl  seems 
to  require  in  an  oration,  an  ex- 
actness of  metre  almost  equal  to 
that  of  verse.  The  subject  is  cer- 
trinly  curious,  and  this  great  rhe- 
torician, as  well  as  orator,  has 
treated  it  with  precision  ;  but  as 
the  quantity  of  Latin  words  is  as- 
certained by  rules  very  different 
from  the  analogy  of  modern  lan- 
guages, the  strictures  of  Cicero 
have  no  otherwise  contributed  to 
harmonize  the  periods  of  our  wri- 
ters, than  by  S'jggesting  the  beau- 
ty and  expediency  of  prosaic  mo- 
dulation. 

But  if  his  precepts  have  not 
much  influence  in  giving  this  fi- 
nishing grace  to  compositions  in 
our  language,  his  example  may 
communicate  to  them  the  most 
captivating  melody.  His  caden- 
ces are  almost  as  pleasing  to  a  sus- 
ceptible ear  as  a  regular  piece  of 
music.     So  necessary  did  he  deem 
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it  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  hearing, 
that  he  often  add."*  a  synonymous 
and  unnecessary  word  to  complete 
the  roundness  of  his  period.  To 
accuse  an  author,  of  Cicero's  fame, 
of  using  words  merely  for  the 
sound,  may  perhaps  surprise  him 
who  is  not  conversant  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  but  the  recollection  of  a 
few  passages  will  immediately  in- 
duce those,  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  works,  to  acknowledge 
the  justness  of  this  observation. 

But  whoever  would  trace  this 
harmony  to  its  origin,  must  be 
referred  to  the  Greek  writers. 
Their  numerous  expletives,  which 
occur  in  every  page,  are  used  al- 
most solely  to  fill  up  chasms  in 
the  cadence,  and  to  render  the 
harmony  full  and  perfect.  Some 
critics  have,  indeed,  attempted  to 
point  out  the  signification  of  every 
particle  in  every  passage  ;  but 
their  ill  success,  after  all  their 
diligence,  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  position. 

Plato's  periods  are  the  models 
of  Cicero.  A  good  ear,  on  a  cur- 
sory comparison  of  afew^  sentenc- 


es, cannot  but  observe  IioW  well 
the  Roman  orator  has  imitated 
the  Greek  philosopher.  It  may 
be  reasonably  conjectured,  that 
one  cause  why  those  ancient  wri- 
ters, who  have  come  down  to  us 
entire,  survived  their  contempo- 
raries, who  once  rivalled  them,, 
might  perhaps  be,  that  they  ex- 
tended tlieir  attention  beyond  the 
copiousness  of  matter  and  solidi- 
ty of  sense,  to  pleasing  sound  and 
modulated  cadence. 

If  the  writers  of  the  present  age 
excel  those  of  the  past  in  any  par- 
ticular, it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  num- 
bers or  harmony  of  their  compo- 
sitions. A  common  writer  will 
now  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of 
musical  cadences  in  his  hasty  pro- 
ductions, than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  finished  pieces  of  old 
English  writers.  Many  celebra- 
ted productions  of  late  times, 
which-  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
their  fame  to  harmony  of  period, 
might  be  enumerated  ;  but  their 
well-known  merit  renders  addi- 
tional recommendation  and  ap- 
plause superfluous. 


<S><S»->"  V">-  >•* 


For  the  COLUMBIAN  magazine. 

Gn      VANITY. 


Noses   telpium.^^- 


-Know   thyself. 


IT  is  an  almost  invariable  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  see 
in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of 
vie\v  those  failings  in  others,  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  most  deep- 
ly affected ;  and  hence  we  are 
said  to  see  the  faults  cf  our  neigh- 
bours, through  the  magnifying, 
and  our  own  throuirh  the  dimi- 
nishing  end  of  the  glass, — -which 
renders  that  divine  and  figurative 


exhortation,  so  pertinent ;   •  thou 

*  fool !  first  cast  the  beam  out  of 

*  thine   own  eye,  and  then    thou 

*  shalt    see     clearly  to   take    the 
^  mote  out  of  thy  brother's    eye.^ 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  I  myself 
am  clear  of  the  failing  which  I  de- 
sign here  to  expose  ;  but  if  by  any 
means  I  can  induce  others  to  self-i- 
examination,  they  will  certainly 
detect  the  error  ; — which  is  the 
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first  step  towards  a  reformation. 
For  this  reason  I  have  chosen  for 
my  motto — *Kno\v  thyself. '     Per- 


is the  ofB'.prinj^  ;  for  I  have  some* 
wlierc  heard  the  same  person  sty- 
led   the    father  both    of  vanities 

haps   the   foregoing  introduction     and  lies— and  if  so,  they  must  be 

might  be  applicable  to  a  disserta-     nearlv  related. 


tion  upon  any  vice  ;  bat  tlie  parti- 
cular subject  of  these  remarks  is, 
doubtless,  if  not  the  most  heinous 
failing,   the  most  universal  in   its 

influence 1  mean  vanity. 

Vanity  is  a  passion  which  has 
diffused  itself  throudi  everv  nati- 
on  of  the  earth,  from  the  polished, 
the  polite  European,  to  the  most 
savage  of  the  American  tribes  ; 
from  the  sage  Asiatic,  to  the  un- 
cultivated Aii-ican  ;  from  the  mo- 
narch on  his  throne,  to  the  men- 


dicant at    the 


gate. 


High    and 


low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  fe- 
male, bond  and  free,  black  and 
white — all,  in  a  higher  or  a  lower 
degree,  partake  of  this  foible  : — 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  .'' 
since  it  was  from  a  vain  am^bition 
that  our  first  parents  were  expell- 
ed the  delin-htful  retreats  of  a  ter- 
restrial  paradise  : — *  ye  shall  be  as 
*  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil', 
were  the  enticino;  v/ords  which 
kindled  the  fire  of  vanity  in  their 

bosoms ! and  it  would  be  well 

for  their  posterity,  if  their  ambi- 
tion extended  more  tov/ards  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Exclusive,  hovv^ever,  of  the  idea 
of  original  depravity,  vanity  ap- 
pears at  present,  to  be  the  illegi- 
timate offspring  of  self  love ;  iiic- 
gltimate,  1  say,  for  self-love,  no 
Soubt,  isa  passion  given  to  man 
to  secure  his  happiness,  and  guard 
him  against  evil;  but  it  frequent- 
ly bursts  its  bounds,  and  connects 
itself  with  unvrarrantablc  objects; 
and  the  result  is  a  spurious  pro- 
duction. If  self -love  was  given 
to  man,  tor  wise  purposes,  surely 
he  must  have  been  prostituted  to 
the  father  of  lies,  since  vanity 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  No.  2. 


I  have   asserted  above,  that   all 
classes,  characters  and  sexes,  are 

taintedwitha  vain  imagination  : — 
Ish?ll  endeavour,  now,  to  sup- 
port the  charge. 

The  fair  sex  are  generally  ac- 
cused of  uossessing  a  much  larger 
share  of  vanity  than  the  men.  Be- 
fore we  accede;^  hoAvever,  to  thi3 
accusation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
investigate  the  character  of  man, 
and  examine  the  spring  of  his  ac- 
tions in  general — for  the  most, 
though  not  all  of  them,  will,  it  is 
presumable,  be  found  to  origi- 
nate in  self-love  and  vanity.  If^ — 
and  I  presume  it  will  be  granted, 
that  some  of  his  actions  are  virtu- 
ous, and  that  vanity  is  a  folly  ;  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  such  ac- 
tions do  not  arise  from,  va^iity,  un- 
less we  allow  folly  to  be  the  pa- 
rent of  virtue.  That  all  our  ac- 
tions do  not  arise  from  self-love, 
the  parent  of  vanity,  is  allowed  by 
good  critics,  and  by  all  writers 
on  moral  ethics  ;  and  that  among 
our  virtues  some  are  selfish,  arid 
some  are  social — The  social,  then, 
spring  from  the  noblest  principles, 
and  issue  in  the  noblest  ends — 
This,  I  must  premise,  is  my  ov/n 
sentiment;  lest  I  be  accused  of 
misanthrophy,  or  charged  with 
imputing  more  folly  and  vanity 
to  man,  than  in  truth  he  is  charge- 
able with. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  mis- 
take of  v/hich  those  who  treat  up- 
on this  sul/ject  are  guilty,  namely, 
that  of  annexing  much  the  larger 
portion  ofyanity  to  the  ladies.  I 
do  not  say  the  ladies  are  entirely 
free  from  it  ;  no,  I  would  not  do 
them  so  much  injustice,  nor  dcvi- 
O 
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ate  so  much  from  my  former  as- 
sertions ;  yet,  methinks,  if  any 
class  is  excuseable,  it  is  tliat  of 
the  ladies  ;  and,  of  all  mortals, 
the  gentlemen  have  the  least  rea- 
son to  accuse  the  fair  sex  of  vani- 
ty, since  it  is  w^hoUy  for  their 
sakes  the  ladies  are  inspired  with 
it.  Why  does  the  charming  Be- 
linda decorate  her  lovely  person 
in  the  most  becoming  manner,  but 
to  gain  the  particular  attention  of 
Mirandas  ?  Why  does  Fiorella 
with  such  assiduity  adjust  her  at- 
tire, and  consult  her  mirror  for 
whol*^  hours  together,  but  to  excel 
Belinda  in  every  external  2;race,  in 
hopes  to  attract  the  eyes  oi  Miran- 
dusand  induce  the  melodious  ac- 
cents of  his  .tongue  to  llovv  in  blan- 
dishments of  praise  and  adoration  ? 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  ladies 
frequently  pay  their  devoirs  to 
their  toilettes,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  outshine,  if  possible,  all 
their  fem.ale  acquaintances  :  but 
why  do  they  desire  this  ? — Is  it 
not  to  appear  lo\'ely  in  the  eyes  of 
their  counterpart  ?' Without  doubt 
it  is.  I  am  not  so  ill-natur'd  as 
to  suppose  it  is  ever  done  from 
jnotives  of  mere  envy  to  each 
other,  as  some  have  maliciously 
suggested  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  free  to  own  the  obligations 
we  owe  them  for  their  assiduity 
to  please  us.  This  is  the  priraum 
mobile  in  them  ;  and  we  shall  be 
justly  chargeable  with  ingratitude 
if  we  censure  them  severely  for 
a  failing,  of  which  we  are  the 
source. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the 
most  polished  nations  of  Europe  : 
let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  court  ! 
We  shall  see  the  pompous  monarch 
assuming  titles,  and  addressed  by 
appellations  which,  alone  belong 
to  the  Deity  !  What  but  vanity 
prompts  them  to  be  pleased  w  ith 
the  base  adulation  of  those  fawn- 


ing sychophants,  who  elevate  them 
even  to  the  Heavens,  to  the  insult 
of  common  sense,  and  the  breach 
of  decorum,  by  ^scribing  virtues 
to  themx,  of  which  they  are  totally 
devoid  ?  What,  but  insufferable 
vanity,  induces  them  to  keep  up 
that  farce  of  etiquette,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  monarch  of  almost 
every  court  in  Europe  ?  Indeed, 
we  hear  of  a  certain  sovereign 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  dispens- 
es with  it,  and  who,  in  proportion 
as  he  acts  with  rationality,  main- 
tains true  dignity,  and  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes 
of  the  age, 

O  ye  sons  of  liberty  I  ye  free- 
born  Americans  !  let  not  that 
bane  of  domestic  happiness,  that 
supporter  of  luxury,  approach  the 
courts  of  our  federal  buildinrr  :  let 
It  not  exalt  the  senator  above  the 
free  citizen,  by  a  self-important 
dignity,  or 'imitation  of  patrician 
pride,  the  product  of  vanity  ! 

If  we  descend  from  the  monarch 
to  the  courtier,  from  the  courtier 
to  the  *  squire,  from  the  'squire  to 
his  tenant  ;  we  shall  find  them  all 
in  a  decree  tainted  with  the  foible. 
Vanity  prompts  the  courtier  to 
ape  the  king  ;  the  placeman  acts 
the  courtier  to  his  dependants, 
with  the  affected  dignity  of  roy- 
alty ;  the  steward  swells  with  im- 
portance when  he  parades  in  his 
lord's  coach  ;  and  the  very  me- 
nial assumes  an  hauteur,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  and  opulence 
of  his  master.  If  vv^  investigate 
the  characters  of  many  of  the  pro- 
fescional  gentlemen,  vanity  is  still 
conspicuous  here.  The  di-vine\Y\io 
preaches  himself,  and  not  his  mas- 
ter ;  who  aims  at  popular  ap- 
plause, and  pays  m^ore  attention  to 
the  manner  than  the  matter,  is  in- 
fluenced by  vanity.  The  physi- 
cian who,  with  aspect  grave  and 
look    denmre,    and  a    significant 
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hem,  quotes  his  Galen  and  Hyp- 
pocrates,  and  wivh  hard  high- 
sounding  words  and  quackish  nos- 
trums, iiis  Greek  derivatives  of 
Hktoprocticsy  &c.  discovers  his  va- 
nity, whilst  his  charlatanry  serves 
not  only  to  gain  but  to  raise  the 

And  still  they  gaz*d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 


confidence  of  his  patient,  and  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  nurses  and 
visitants,  of  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks, who  plume  his  vanity  Ijy 
looks  of  wonder  and  silent  plau- 
dits of  his  profound  skill— 


'  That  one  small  head  contain'd  the  whole  he  knew.' 


Perhaps  the  gentlemen  of  the  hary 
in  the  display  of  their  professional 
abilities,  though  not  exempt  from, 
are  less  actuated  by  vanity  than 
the  love  of  something  more  solid 
to  the  touch.  The  mines  of  Peru 
can  give  them  more  eloquence 
than  the  magic  of  praise  :  yet  I 
would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny 
tliem  a  share,  since  confidence  is 
so  necessary  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  nearly  allied  to  va- 
nity. We  shall  next  follow  the 
hero  into  the  field  of  honour,  where, 
excited  by  am.bition  of  acquiring 
glory,  he  faces  death  and  braves 
every  danger  !  Undoubtedly  some 
have  been  actuated  by  a  love  of 
their  country  by  a  love  of  liber- 
ty !  Yes — ^Nz  can  give  a  recent  in- 
stance in  the  illustriousWASH  i  ng- 
TON,  and  in  many  others  who  have 
fought  in  freedom's  cause,  during 
the  late  glorious  struggle  :  but  if 
we  take  a  collective  view  of  the 
world  of  heroes,  how  many  shall 
we  find  prompted  by  the  vanity  of 
having  their  names  blown  and 
resounded  through  the  brazen  cla- 
rion of  fame,  to  the  various  habit- 
able parts  of  the  globe.  'Tis  va- 
nity that  equips  the  coward  with 
a  burnished  sword,  and  decorates 
him  with  military  insioriia. 

But  vanity  is  not  the  attendant 
of  modern  swords  only  ;  those  of 
ancient  date  knew  her  attachment, 
and  probably  those  to  come  will 
feel  no  less  of  her  pcvrcr 


and  Rome,  she  flourished.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  an  instance  of  the 
first,  manifested  by  his  own  lan- 
guage :  '  Is  not  this  gTcat  Baby- 
*  Ion,  which  I  have  built  for  the 
'■  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
'  niight  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
'  honour  of  my  kingdom  ? '  What 
else  were  all  the  ensigns  of  royal- 
ty, the  gay  attire  and  the  glitter- 
ing tinsel  of  the  Persian  court,  the 
gilded  chariots  and  gaudy  train 
of  Darius,  but  the  offspring  of  va- 
nity. 

The  triumphal  arches,  car,  and 
pompous  processions  of  Alexan- 
der, Paulus  Emiiius,  and  others, 
were  conducted  by  that  adored 
goddess,  *Twas  she  who  reared 
the  Egyptian  pyramids  ,•  ana  the 
name  of  vanity  was  written  in 
most  indelible  characters  upon 
those  lofty  edifices  which  Rome  ex- 
hibited in  her  greatest  glory  : 
'twas  vanity  who  promised  to  ex- 
tend the  Roman  arms  and  Roman 
butcheries  over  the  face  of  the 
then  known  earth  : — 'tv/as  vanity 
who  excited  that  people  to  invade 
the  liberties  of  others  that  their's 
might  stand  alone,  upon  the  false 
basis  of  their  amor  patrice . 

But  why  do  we  search  among 
the  ancients,  and  those  who  move 
in  higher  spheres  ;  since  it  is  evi- 
dent our  own  age  abounds  with 
the  worshippers  of  vanity  :  they 
may  be  seen  in  every  class — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  bravev  and 
Under  the  four  great  monar-  the  cowardly,  the  saint  and  the 
chies  of  Chaldea,  Persia,  Greece,     sinner.     The    opulent  are  at  vari- 


„     • 
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ance  who  aiuor.g  them  shall  be 
thought  the  most  wealthy^  while 
the  poor  are  no  less  solicitous 
how  best  to  conceal  their  poverty  ; 
the  ccward  affects  the  point  of  ho- 
nour with  the  brave  ;  and  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  sinner  is  aping  the 
sanctity  of  the  saint;,  for  the  sake 
of  shining  in  his  particular  pro- 
fession. My  lady,  decorated  in 
the  newest  fashion,  and  desirous  of 
displaying  her  elegant  suit,  ap- 
pears at  church  on  siuidays — 
through  vanity.  They?//*?  de  cham- 
hre,  dressed  in  her  mistress's  cast- 
off  silk,  parades  at  the  same  place 
through  the  same  principle  :  v^hile 
thousands  ^  rob  the  belly  to  adorn 
1  he  back.' 

As  few  are  willingto  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  vanity  ;  so  with  ma- 
ny, in  those  places  v/here  they  are 
bestknown^it  is  more  nicely  veiled ; 
but  trace  them  into  a  strange  place^, 
and  immediately  the  idol  goddess 
assumes  the  reins — *  They  were  ex- 
tremely intimate  with  the  first 
characters  of  the  place  they  left.* 
If  at  any  time  Conseauentms  hap- 
pen to  overhear  the  chit-chat  of  a 
knot  cf  great  men,as  he  passes  them 
in  the  street,  he  is  sure  to  retail 
it  in  scraps  among  the  first  strange 
company  he  fails  into — as  if  it 
had  been  addressed  to  himself— 
^-  His  excellency  told  ine  so,'  ^c. 
]f  he  has  called  upon  a  person  of 
eminence  to  seek  employment,  per- 
haps in  the  most  m.enial  occupati- 
on, and  has  been  permitted  to  sa- 
tisfy the  cravings  of  hunger  in  the 
kitchen  or  larder — '  He  had  dined 
with  his  honour,  such  and  such  a 
day.*  If  he  takes  a  seat  in  the 
stige— *  this  travelling  in  common 
vehicles   is    so   disagreeable  that 

this    siiall  be   the    last   timie— 

He  wishes  he  had  made  use  of 
his  own  carriage  ;  but  is  in  hopes 
his  ser\ ant  will  meet  hhn  with  it ! 
He  can't  bear  to  mix  with  people 


of  all  ranks.*  Thus  his  vanity 
makes  him  wish  to  appear  what 
he  in  reality  is  not  :  but  the  ears 
of  the  ass  will  peep  through  the 
lion's  skin.  Nothing  but  the 
unaccountable  vanity  of  man  could 
prompt  him  to  those  pretensions 
of  universal  knowledo;e  and  abili- 
ties ;  for  few  men  are  willing  to 
aclinowiedge  their  ignorance  or 
inability,  in  any  point ;  but,  with 
the  fox  in  the  fable,  decline  the 
grapes,  because  they  are  sour. 
Hence,  many  devoid  of  literary  ac- 
quircments,  are  often  temptca  to 
impose  themselves  upon  the  igno- 
rant, as  sublimely  learned.  Pe- 
dantry, I  am  convinced,  is  belov/ 
the  man  of  real  erudition  ;  but 
those  dabblers  in  language  and 
science  are  ever  spouting  tiie  pro- 
ductions of  others,  and  squirting 
forth  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek; 
which  perhaps  they  are  incapable 
of  construing,  having  only,  parrot- 
like, learned  them  by  rote.  When- 
ever I  hear  a  man  displaying  his 
knowledge  in  this  wa)-,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  I  generally  set  him 
down  for  an  ignoiant,  void,  pe- 
dantic coxcomb.  I  might  proceed 
to  show  the  influence  of  vanity 
even  upon  the  tawny  sons  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  shinino-  blacks  of 
scorchnig  Africa,  the  mhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  frigid 
sons  of  the  polar  circles  ;  but  as 
nr/  motto  is,  N&sceteipstimy^Xi^  since 
they  are  never  likely  to  peruse  my 
lubrications,  nor  in  consequence 
profit  by  my  pen,  I  v^'lil  conclude 

w^ith  this   exhortation Let   us 

who  enjoy  the  light  of  science  and 
the  means  of  improvement,  endea- 
vour to  conquer  vanity  wherever 
we  can  detect  it,  and  regulate  our 
acrions  by  the  first  principle  of  all ' 
social  virtues,  the  golden  rule, 
*  to  love  our  nelshbour  as  we  love 
ourselves.' 

KUMILITAS. 


[      lOI      ] 

For  the  columb  ian  magaz  ine. 
J  singular  Species  of  tolly  in  the  dutch. 

IN  1634.  a  violent  passion  for  and  the  merchant  liis  coninicrce — 
tulips  appeared  in  Holland,  and  strange  !  ilie  lawyer  forgot 
and  soon  s};r.'r.d  over  tlic  Uniied  how  to  plead  : — in  shorty  the  in- 
Netlieriunds,  wher^  it  acquired tjie  fection  pervaded  every  order  and 
dignified  title  of  the  tulip -trade";"  condition  of  life.  All  were  employ- 
It  engaged  the  attention  of  all  ed  in  Ui^  tuiip-tracie,  or,  in  other 
ranks  lor  three  full  years.  The  Avords^  the  nev/ business  of  raising 
farmer  losr  sight  of  his  plough —  andvendinghandsvinetuiips!  Sucii 
the  inediauic  neglected  his  arc- —  was  the  frenzy  of  the  time,  that 

The  Vice-  Rov  would  sell  for  (tho'  a  great  price,  to 


^.250  sterling, 
440 
160 
148 
160 


be  sure,  for  a  Fke-RoyJ 
Adinlral  Licf^keens  would  often  command 
Adriiral  Van  Eyk 
Grebber  was  cheap  at 

Schildcr              -                  .  - 
And — Semper  Augijstus  might  now  and  then  behad,<?J 

a  bargain,  for                        -  -                        550 

Such  sinns  for  such  things  would  which    before    v/onld     command 

appear  incredible  to  this  age,    if  j^.  500,  would  not  now  bring  five 

the  fict  were  not  too  well  esiab-  piiineas, 

lislied  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is   said  that  a  single  city  in 

In   1637   a  collection  of  tulips  Holland  had,  in  the  course  of  those 

belonging  to  VV outer  Brockliois-  three  years,    traded  for  a  million 

menster,  was  sold   by  his  exccu-  sterling  in  tulips. 

tor3  for  a  sum  equal  to _^. 9000.  The  childish  folly  of  the  grave 

A  fine  Spanish  cabinet,  valued  and  frugal  mynheers^  during  this 
at  j^.  1000,  and  ^=300  in  cash,  remarkable  period,  cannot  be  bet- 
were  o;iven  for  a  Semper  Au^-ustus.  ter  illustrated    thr.n    by  a   story 

Tliree  other  Semper  Augustuses  which  ^s-as  often  told,  and  always 


believed  at  that  time. — 

"  A  burgomaster  having  pro- 
cured a  place  of  great  profit  for 
his  friend,  a  native  of  Holland, 
declined   some  generous   offers  of 


brought  a    thousand    pounds 
piece  :  and  the    gentleman    who 
sold  them  refused  for  his  parterre 
j{^.  1500  a  year  for  seven  years  ; — 
every  thing  to  be  left  as  found  in 

the  parterre^,  only  reserving  to  the  rccompence  from  the  latter;  he 
lessee,  during  that  term,  the  en-  only  rec^aested  to  see  his  flower- 
crease  of  those  precious  flowers.  garden — which  was  readily  grant- 
Another  person  cleared  in  the  ed.  Tv/o  years  afterwards  the 
course  of  four  months  ^\6oco. —  same  gent k man  paid  a  visit  to  his 
All  these  sums  arc  in  sterling!  mo-     benelactor,    and,   walking   in  the 


nev. 

At  length  a  check  was  put  to 
the  fren  .y,  by  an  order  of  state, 
invalidatinQ-    all    contracts    made 


burgomaster's  garden,  recogni- 
zed there  a  scarce  tulip  of  great 
value,  which  the  disinterested 
maMStratc  had  before  clandcstine- 


in  the  tulip-trade  ;  so  that  aroGt_,     ly  taken  from  the  garden  of  the 
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other.     The  promoted  friend  now  home — tore   up    his    flower-^ar- 

became  frantic  with  rage — threw  den and  was  never   heard  of 

up  his  place,    which  was   worth  more  !" 

a   thousand    a    year returned  CuRiosus. 


»<»<»<..<..<. 


;><.>~>...>..)...y. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 


S    I    R, 

AVING  repeatedly  offered 
my  complaints  to  the  public, 
through  various  channels,  in  ex- 
pectation of  claiming  their  sym- 
pathetic attention,  and  as  fre- 
quently been  disappointed;  I  now 
request  you  w^ould  be  so  kind  as 
to  listen  to  my  perplexities  :  and, 
should  you  insert  them  in  your 
miscellany,  I  have  a  faint  hope  tliat 
they  will,  in  some  instances,  be 
remedied. 

I  shall  first  inform  yon  that  I 
am  an  advocate  for  celibacy,  hav- 
ing, from   an  early  introduction 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  taken  dis- 
^st  at  the  married  state,  from  the 
intolerable  noise  and  petulance  of 
about  a  baker's  dozen  of  squalling 
brats,   which  a  motherly  old  wo- 
man, with  whom  I  then  lived,  in- 
truded upon  the  neighbourhood. 
My  nerves  being  remarkably  irri- 
table, I  am  possessed  of  more  than 
a   common  degree   of  sensibility, 
and   have,  in  consequence,  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which 
affect  me  more  seriously  than  they 
would  my  acquaintance  in  general. 
When  any  untow  ard  accident  per- 
plexes me,  1  am  obliged  to  retire 
to  my  chamber  ;  and  often  the  vi- 
brating  of  the  pendulum  of  the 
clock  throws  my  whole  frame  in- 
to such  tremor  as  to  lay  me  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  stop- 
ping  it — w^hich  generally  brings 
*  an  old  house  over  my  head,'  as 
the  saying  is  ;   for  my  landlady, 
who  has  no  feeling  upon  these  oc- 


casions, rates  me  without  mercy, 
and  ridicules  the  action  as  a  fit  of 
the  hyp,  in  which  my  fellow- 
lodgers  are  sure  to  join  her. 

Among  my  numerous  grievances 
— and  these,  I  trust,  you'll  think 
sufficiently  important  to  interest 
your  humanity,  when  related — I 
shall  mention  some  particulars 
which  have  frequently  added  to 
my  distress  ;  and  notwithstanding 
I  have  lately  read  the  com^plaints 
of  a  fellow-sufierer,  who  I  grant 
is  deserving  of  commiseration, 
I  expect  he  wall  allow,  that 
my  anxieties  have  a  more  alarm- 
ing cast  than  his  owm.  The  good 
la3.y  wdth  whom  I  now  live  has,  I 
suppose,  read  the  story  of  the 
preservation  of  the  capitol  of 
Rom.e  by  the  cackling  of  geese, 
and  entertains  an  opinon  that  this 
sagacious  species  must  prove  va- 
luable servitors  ;  having  had  two 
of  them  for  a  long  time,  which 
she  reveres  as  highly  as  ever  the 
conscript  fathers  did  :  these  occu- 
py the  back-range  of  the  house,  in 
joint-tenancy  with  three  or  four 
small  pigs  which  are  kept  to  con- 
sume the  offals  :  the  former  fre- 
quently alarm  me  in  the  night,  and 
their  noise  is  as  o-rating  and  di^a- 
greeable   as  the   cry  of  fire  in  a 

blustering  season.       I    need   not 
»         ,  ... 

insist    upon  the  nerve-n'ritating 

sound  of  a  variety  of  Nurenburg 
toys,  which  my  landlady  has  pur- 
chased for  her  little  children  ;  nor 
on  the  scraping  of  the  eldest  boy 
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on  ^sirum'Strum ^or  fiddle,  as  he  calls 
it,  made  by  himself  ojf  a  dried  stalk 
of  mai >e  ;  nor  on  the  incontinence 
of  our  tabby  cat,  which  i  observe 
is  also  a  source  of  uneasiness  to 
my  brother  batcheloi — but  to  pre- 
vent which  every  expostulation 
has  proved  fruitless.  The  screech- 
ing of  the  pr.rrot,  and  dull  mono- 
tony of  the  robin's  whistle,  might 
l>e  borne  with,  by  calling  in  phi 


It  is  no  trivial  circumstance,  be- 
lieve me,  to  be  pestered  with  the 
various  and  discordant  cries  of  a 
populous  city.  The  outre  cla- 
mours of  the  salop-man  and  the 
tinker  who  frequent  our  neigh- 
bourhood, often  throw  me  into  a 
fit  of  the  hypochondriac,  though 
to  this  hour  1  am  unable  to  under- 
stand their  meaning.  As  many 
others  suffer  equally  with  myself, 


losophy  to  my  assistance  ;  but  so    from  the  early  and  frequent  alarms 
siiort  is  the  interval  from   other    of  this   dissonant   and  clamorous 

pair  of  street-disturbers,  it  im- 
pels me  to  come  forward  and  soli- 
cit your  influence.  But  should 
this  fail,  I  must  petition,  asa<ler» 
nier  resort,  tlie  honourable  assem- 
bly now  sitting,  to  grant  the  poor 
fellows  a  pension,  and  thereby 
free  the  reputable  corps  of  valetu- 
dinarians from  so  intolerable  a 
nuisance. 

When  you  add  to  this  recital  that 
a  Trunk-maker,  who  carries  on  his 
business  next  door,at  dawn  of  day, 
takes  up  the  hammer  and  keeps 
time  with  the  noisy  chimney- 
sweepers, from  an  affected  cliarac- 
vous  for  chimney-sweepers,  who,  ter  of  industry,  I  am  confident  you 
early  every  morning  (at  r.n  hour  will  feel  for  me,  and  allow  that  if 
when  'tis  almost  death  to  be  dis-  I  had  the  patience  of  Job  my  whole 
turbed)  destroy,  by  their  vocifera-    stock  must  be  exhausted  :  yet  my 


scenes  of  woe,  that  there  is  not  a 
jiossibility  of  fortifying  the  mind  : 
so  that  I  have  no  other  prospect  of 
relief,  than  by  thus  frequeniiy  re- 
monstrating: ajvainst  the  causes  of 
all  my  ills^  unless  1  can  prevail 
topon  the  family  to  break  the  toys 
or  light  the  fire  w^ith  them, 
drown  puss,  and  make  a  pot-pye  of 
poll  and  bob  ;  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  best  manner 
of  disposing  of  them.  But  even 
then,  ror.  Editor,  my  grievances 
Would  be  m.orc  than  human  nature 
can  bear  ;  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  is  an  office  or  rendez- 


ted  yells  and  dismal  orgies,  that 
repose  I  should  otherwise  enjoy, 
and  make  my  life  miserable  in- 
deed. 

I  am  sorry  to  remark,  that  in 
your  MAGAZINE  of  last  month, 
sach  of  my  fellow-valetudinarians 
as  dare  venture  to  point  out  the 
ills  of  life  they  have  to  contend 
wath,  are,  by  a  fiincifid  dreamer, 
stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of 
croakers  and  grumblctonians  :  really, 
this  is  discouragiup'  ;  but  I  hope 
my  remonstrances  will  at  least 
have  some  effect  with  yourself, 
and,  by  securing  your  commisera- 
tion, prevent  oar  being  laughed  at 
in  future. 


miseries  do  not  end  here,  for  when 
his  hammer  is  at  rest  our  servants 
begin  their  daily  operations.  My 
chamber  is  on  the  second  floor  di- 
rectly over  the  parlour  :  here 
their  morning  devotions  to  the 
deity  of  riot  and  noise  commence  : 
the  tables  and  chairs  are  dragro-ed 
over  every  part  of  the  room  ;  and 
when  I  am  called  down  to  break- 
fast, I  approach  this  sanctum 
with  dread,  tho'  defended  by  a 
warm  morning  gown,  lined  with 
flannel,  and  my  woollen  socks  over 

my    slippers A     wet    hearth 

threatens  me  with  a  mortal  cold, 
and  deprives  me  cf  a  comfortable 
fire     at    my    m.oriuns's    meal. — 
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My  only  hope  of  comfort  lies  in 
the  infusion  of  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum in  my  last  cup  of  tea,  to 
guard  against  the  lownesss  of  spi- 
rits, which  would  otherwise  suc- 
ceed these  continued  and  success- 
ful attempts  to  deprive  me  of 
refreshm.ent  in  the  morning. 

At  certain  periods,  on  particu- 
lar days:c^i  the  week,  when  I  have 
but  just  snatched  a  hasty  repast, 
and  taken  up  my  favourite  author, 
with  the  full  expectation  of  en- 
joying a  few  moments  undisturbed 
by  the  fire  side,  I  am  forced  to  de- 
camp, by  the  introduction  of  the 
ironinp;  board  and  a  large  basket 
of  wet  linen.  On  these  days  of 
confusion,  instead  of  being  fur- 
nished with  something  palatable 
at  dinner,  which  might  make  a- 
mends  for  my  dishonourable  re- 


treat from  the  hearth,  the  old 
scraps  of  yesterday  are  dished  up  ; 
and  from  this  meal  I  am  obiio;ed 
also  to  fly  with  precipitation,  to 
make  room  for  the  continuation 
of  the  moining  scene. 

Thus,  mr.  editor,  disturbed  In 
the  night,  I  wish  for  the  return 
of  morning,  but  meet  with  dis- 
asters in  the  course  of  the  day, 
v/hich  induce  me  to  retire  to  my 
chamber,  without  any  other  hope 
of  comfort  than  that  some  kind 
genii  v/ould  interpose  their  influ- 
ence and  put  a  stop  to  such  scenes 
of  distress;  and  if  opiates  are  ne- 
cessary to  check  this  strange  pro- 
pensity to  disturb  valetudinari- 
ans in  their  morning  repose,  I 
freely  offer  the  whole  supply  of 
one  year's  laudanum  in  the  possess- 
ion of 
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An  Enquiry  into  the  consistency  of  o  AT  H  s    ivith  Reason  and 

Christianity, 


N  discussing  this  question,!  shall 
first  mention  the  objections 
to  oaths,  which  are  founded  in 
reason;  and,  secondly,  the  objecti- 
ons to  them  which  are  derived 
from  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
the  christian  religion. 

1 ,  Oaths  produce  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  there  are  t^wo 
kinds  or  degrees  of  truth  ;  the  one 
intended  for  common,  and  the  o- 
therfor  solemn  occasions.  Now, 
this  idea  is  directly  calculated  to 
beo;et  a  want  of  reverence  for  the 
inferior  kind  of  truth ;  hence  men 
are  led  to  trifle  Vv^ith  it  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  human  life.  I  grant 
that  seme  men  will  tell  the  truth, 
when  urged  to   it  by  tlie  solemn 


formalities  of  an  oath,w^ho  would 
not  otherwise  do  it :  But  this 
proves  the  great  mischief  of  oaths 
in  society  ;  for  as  men  are  called 
upon  to  speak  the  truth  999  times 
in  common  life,  to  once  they  are 
called  upon  to  snvear  to  it,  we  have 
exactly  999  falsehoods  to  o^e 
truth  told  by  them.  How  exten- 
sive, then,  must  be  the  mischief  of 
this  great  disproportion  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  in  all  ihe  af- 
fairs of  human  life  !  It  is  wrong  to 
do  any  thing  that  shall  create  an 
idea  of  two  kinds  of  truth.  There 
is  a  scale  of  falsehoods  ;  but  truth 
has  no  degrees  or  subdivisions. 
Like  its  divine  author,  it  is-  an  e- 
ternal  unchangeable  unit.  - 
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2.  The  practice  of  swearing 
according  to  human  laws,  appears 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  profane 
swearing,  which  is  go  universal 
among  all  ranks  of  people  in  com- 
mon conversation ;  for  if  tiiere 
are  two  modes  of  speaking  the 
truth;,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  pre- 
fer that  mode  which  the  laws  of 
our  country  have  entitled  to  the 
first  degree  of  credibility  :  hence 
men  swear,  when  they  \vish  to  be 
believed,  in  cammon  conversation. 

3.  Oaths  have  been  multiplied 
upon  so  many  triill.'ig  occasions, 
that  they  have  ceased,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  operate  with  any  force 
UDon  the  most  solemn  occasions  : 
hence  the  unixersal  prevalence  of 
perjury  in  courts,  armies  and  cus- 
tom-houses, all  over  the  world. 
This  fact  is  so  notorious  in  Ja- 
maica, that  a  law  has  lately  been 
passed  in  that  island,  which  re- 
quires a  bond  of  ^,200,  instead  of 
an  oath,  from  every  captain  that 
enters  his  vessel  in  the  custom- 
house, as  a  security  for  his  vera- 
city in  the  manliest  of  his  cargo , 
and  tor  the  amount  of  his  duties 
to  the  government. 

Reason  and  scripture  (when  per- 
fectly  understooc^)  arc  ne^er  con- 
trary to  each  other;  and  revelation 
from  God  can  never  give  a  sancti- 
on to  that  which  is  so  evidently 
absurd,  and  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
terests of  human  society.  Let  us 
proceed  then  to  examine  the  bible, 
and  here  we  shall  find,  that  oaths 
arc  as  contrary  to  the  precepts  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  they  are 
to  sound  reason. 

Before  I  mention  either  the  pre- 
cepts or  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which  militate  against  oaths,  I 
shall  mention  a  few  of  the  cases 
of  swearing  which  I  find  upon  re- 
cord in  the  new  testament.  I 
shall  first  mention  the  precedents 
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in  favour  of  this  practice,  and 
then  the  precepts  and  precedents 
acainst  it. 

Thcjirst  precedent  I  shall  pro- 
duce, is  taken  from  the  example  of 
the  devil,  who  addresses  our  Savi- 
our in  an  oath,  in  Mark  v.  7. 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee, 
Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  most  high 
God  ?  I  adjure  thee  by  God  that 
thou  torment  me  not." 

A  second  precedent  is  taken  from 
th'j  exctmple  of  the  high  priest, 
who  addvfsses  our  Saviour  in  an 
oath  in  Matthew,  xxvi.  65.  "  I 
adjure  thee,"  says  he,  just  before 
he  consents  to  his  death,  ''by  the 
li'viug  Gody  that  thou  tell  us  whe- 
ther thou  be  the  Christ  the  son  of 
God."  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  no  impropriety  inthism.ode  of 
expression,  otherwise  our  Sa.viour 
would  have  rebuked  it :— but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  stood  before 
the  tribunal  of  a  high-priest,  as  a 
^W(7;/^r,  and  not  as  a  icachsr ;  and 
hence  we  find  he  submits  in  silence 
to  all  the  prophane  insults  that 
were  offered  him. 

Peter  furnishes  a  third  example 
in  favour  of  swearing,  "  And  a- 
gain  he  denied"  (sa)  s  Mathew, 
chap.  XXVI.  73.)  **wiLh  an  oath, 
I  know  not  the  man."  It  would 
seem  from  this  account,  that  a. 
bare  affirmation  was  so  characteris- 
tic of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Peter  could  not  use  a  more 
direct  method  to  convince  the 
maid,  who  charged  him  with  be- 
ing a  follower  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, that  he  was  7iot  a  christian, 
than  by  having  recourse  to  the 
Jewish  and  pagan  practice  of  ta- 
kino;  an  oath. 

Herod  furnishes  a  fourth  in- 
stance of  swearing,  in  Matt.  xiv. 
7,  v/hen  he  promised  to  give  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  whatever  she 
should  ask  of  him:  she  asked   for 
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John  the  baptist's  head  in  a  charg- 
er ;  the  king  repented  of  his  ha- 
sty promise  ;  **  nevertheless,  for 
the  oaths  sake,  and  them  which 
sat  with  him  at  meat,  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  given  her."  Here 
it  is  evident  he  would  have  viola- 
ted a  common  promise.  But  if 
common  promises  are  not  held 
sacred,  and  binding,  there  is  an 
end  oi  a  great  portion  of  truth  in 
society,  and  of  all  the  order  and 
happiness  which  arise  from  it. 
To  secure  constant  and  universal 
truth,  men  should  swear  al-waysy 
or  mt  at  all. 

A  fifth  precedent  for  swearing 
we  find  in  the  xix  of  Acts  and  13th 
verse.  *'  Then  certain  of  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had 
evil  spirits,  the  nam.e  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  saying,  <xy(?  adjure  thecy  by  Je- 
sus whom  Paul  preacheth.  And  the 
man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was, 
leaped  on  them, and  overcame  them; 
so  that  they  fled  out  of  the  house 
naked  and  wounded." 

The  last  precedent  for  swearing 
that  I  shall  mention,  is  the  one  re- 
lated in  Acts  xxiii.  21st.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  forty  men  who 
had  bound  themselves,  by  an  eath, 
not  to  eat  or  drink,  until  they  had 
killed  saint  Paul.  It  would  seem 
that  this  banditti  knew  each  other 
perfectly,  and  that  they  would  not 
act  together  under  the  form  of  a 
common  obligation.  The  occasion 
indeed,  seems  to  require  an  oath. 
It  was  an  association  to  commit 
murder.  I  am  disposed  to  suspect 
that  oaths  were  introduced  origi- 
ginally  to  compel  men  to  do  things 
that  were  contrary  to  justice,  or  to 
their  consciences. 

In  mentioning  the  precepts  and 
precedents  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  new  testament  against  swearing 
the  following  striking  passage  .tak- 
en from  Mathcw  v.  verses  34,  35, 


36,  37,  should  alone  determine  the 
question.  "  Swear  not  at  all,  nei- 
ther by  heaven,  for  it  is  Gad's 
throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footstool  ;  nor  by  Jerusalem, 
for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  king. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy 
head,  because  thou  canst  not  make 
one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let 
your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ; 
nay,  nay  ;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these,  cometh  of  evil." 

I  know  that  these  words  are  said 
to  be  levelled  only  against  profane 
swearing  in  common  conversation ; 
but  this  will  appear  improbable, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  frequen- 
cy and  number  of  oaths  which  were 
admitted  by  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  discourse  of  our  Saviour, 
from  whence  that  passage  is  taken, 
is  intended  to  shew  the  corruptions 
or  imperfections  of  those  institu- 
tions, and  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  over  them. 

There  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in 
the  reason  which  is  given  for  the 
prohibition  of  swearing  in  this  pre- 
cept, viz.  that  any  thing  more  than 
a  bare  afHrmation,  cometh  «/"  e'vil. 
Yes,  it  came  originally  from  the 
universal  prevalence  offalsehood  in 
society  ;  but  the  christian  religi- 
on, by  openingnew  sources  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  obligation,  and 
by  discovering  more  fully  the  beau- 
ty and  rewards  of  truth  and  de- 
formity, and  future  punishment  of 
falsehood,  has  rendered  the  obliga- 
tion of  oaths  wholly  unnecessary. 
They  comported  with  the  feeble 
discoveries  of  the  Jewish,  and  the 
numerous  corruptions  of  the  pagan 
religions ;  but  they  are  unnecessary 
under  that  full  and  clear  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  will  which 
is  contained  in  the  gospel.  Cesar's 
wife  should  not  be  suspected. — 
With  how  much  more  propriety 
should  this  be  said  of  the  veracitv 
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of  a  christian,  than  of  the  chastity 
of  the  wife  of  a  heathen  emperor. 
Every  time  a  christian  swears,  he 
exposes  the  purity  and  truth  of  his 
religion  to  suspicion.  '*  As  for 
you,  Petrarch,  your  word  is  suf- 
ficient," said  the  cardinal  Colonna, 
in  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  of  a 
riot  that  had  happened  in  his  fami- 
ly, while  that  celebrated  poet  was 
a  member  of  it  ;  and  in  which  he 
exacted  an  oath  from  every  other 
member  of  his  family,  not  except- 
in^  his  own  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Luna.  The  same  address  should  be 
made  to  every  christian,  when  he 
is  called  upon  to  declare  the  truth. 
'*  You  believe  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishment — you  pro- 
fess to  be  the  follower  of  that  Be- 
ing who  has  inculcated  a  regard  for 
truth,  under  the  awful  considera- 
tion of  his  omniscience,  and  who 
has  emphatically  styled  himself  the 
TRUTH."  Jour  <iuordy  therefore ^  is 
sufficient. 

A  nobleman  is  permitted,  by  the 
lavt'^s  of  Engiandjto  declare  the  truth 
upon  his  hoTiour.  The  profession  of 
Christianity  is  declared  in  scrip- 
ture to  be  an  high  calling,  and 
christians  are  said  to  he  priejis  and 
kings.  Strange !  that  persons  of 
such  hii^h  rank,  should  be  treated 
with  less  respect  than  English  no- 
blemen; and  still  more  strange !  that 
persons  possessing  these  august  ti- 
tles^shoLjld  betray  their  illustrious 
birth  and  di2;nitv,  by  conforming 
to  a  practice  which  tends  so  much 
to  invalidate  the  truth  and  excel- 
lency of  their  religion. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  accounts  ^ve  have  of  the  inter- 
course of  our  Saviour  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  of  their  subsequent  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  a  sinnle  oath 
being  taken  by  either  of  them. 

Perhaps  tliere  never  was  an  event 
in  which  the  liighest  degrees  of  evi 


dence  were  more  necesra'y,  than 
they  were  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as 
on  the  truth  of  this  miracle  depen- 
ded the  credibility  of  the  christian 
religion.  But  in  the  establishment 
of  the  truth  of  tliis  great  event  no 
oath  is  taken,  or  required.  The 
witnesses  of  it  simply  relate  wijat 
they  saw,  and  are  believed  by  all 
the  disciples;  except  one,  who  still 
remembered  too  well  the  prohibi- 
tion of  his  master,  sivear  not  at  ally 
to  ask  for  an  oath  to  remove  his  un- 
belief. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  likewise, 
that  no  preposterous  oath  of  of- 
fice is  required  of  the  disciples 
when  they  assume  the  appostolic 
character,  and  are  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 
How  unlike  the  spirit  of  the  gos-- 
pel  are  those  human  constituti- 
ons and  laws,  which  require  oaths 
of  fidelity,  every  year  !  and  which 
appear  to  be  founded  in  1 1  v  absurd 
idea  that  men  are  at  all  times  the 
guardians  of  their  own  virtue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
christians  having  uniformly  refus- 
ed to  take  an  oath  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  :  nor  did  they  con- 
form to  this  pagan  custom,  till  af- 
ter Christianity  was  corrupted  by 
a  mixture  with  many  other  parts 
of  the  pagan  and  Jewish  religions. 

There  are  two  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  oaths,  which  are  derived 
from  the  new  testament, and  v/hich 
remain  to  be  refuted.— ist.  st.  Paul 
uses  several  expressions  in  his  e- 
pistles  which  amount  to  oaths,and 
even  declares  **  an  oath  to  be  the 
end  of  strife."  It  was  the  charac- 
ter of  St.  Paul,  that  he  became  all 
things  to  all  men.  He  circumcis- 
ed as  well  as  baptized  Jews,  and 
proves  the  truth  of  revelation  by  a 
quotation  from  a  heathen  poet. 
Oaths  were  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
and  pagan  institutions — and,  like 
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several    other     ceremonies,     for  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  cf  the 

some  time,    continued  to  retain  a  p^ospei  ;  it  becomes  legislators  and 

strong  hold  of  the  prejudices   of  ministers  of  the  gospel, to  consider 

the  riiTw  converts  to  Christianity,  hov/  iar  they  are  responsible  for 

St.  James,  who  M^as  lessaccommo-  all  the  ialsehoGd,profane  awearing 

datinsT  to  these  prejudices,  bears  a  and  perjury  that  exist  in  society, 

rastimony  aH;ainst  oaths,  neaiiv  in  It  is  in  the  j^ower  of  legislators  to 

the  same  words,  which  were   be-  aholirsii  oaths,  by  cxpuntrir.g  them 


fore  used  by  his  master. 


from  our  laws  ;  and  it   is  in  the 


2d.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  power  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
great  Jehovah  frequently  sweaiS,  by  their  inllacnce  and  example. 
Loth  in  the  old  and  new  testament,  to  render  truth  so  simple  and  obli- 
and  that  the  angel  who  is  to  sound 
the  last  trumpet  will  *•  sv/ear  that 


gutory,  ti-at  humian  governments 
shall  be  ashamed  to  ask  any  other 
mode  of  declaring  it  from  chris- 
tians, llian  by  a  bare  attirmation. 
The  friends  of  virtue  and  free- 


time  shall  be  no  more."  Every  ex- 
pression of  this  kind  should  be 
considered  as  an  accommodation 
to  Jewish  and  pagan  customs^  in  dom  have  beheld^  with  great  plea- 
order  to  render  the  truths  of  rcve-  sare,  a  new  constitution  establish- 
l.ition  more  intelligibie  and  ac-  ed  in  the  United  States,  whose  cb- 
ceptabie.  The  suprem.e  being,  for  ]q.cX9,  ^lYG peace^  7n:ion,2i\\(l  justice,  it 
the  same  reasons,  often  assumes  to  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  first 
himself  the  violent  passions,  and  congress  that  siiall  act  under  this 
even  the  features  and  senses  of  consiitution,  to  set  the  w^orld  an 
men  j  and  yet  v/ho  can  suppose  it  example  of  enlightened  policy,  by 
proper  to  ascribe  cither  of  tlieri  iVaming  laws  that  shall  command 
to  a  Beinc;,  one  of  whose  per-  obedience  v.-ithout  the  absurd  and 
fections  consists  in  his  cxiKLini;'-  as  impro]:er  obligation  of  oat ks.  By 
a  pure  unchangeable  spirit.  ihij  m^^ans  titey  wiil  add  the  rc- 
If  oaths  are  contrary  to  reason,  sioraticni  and  establishment  of 
and  have  a  pernicious  infljenceup-  truth,  to  the  great  and  valuable 
on  morals  and  the  order  of  sociel)  ;  objicis  cf  the  consiiiuiion  that 
and  above  ali_,  if  they  are  contrary  have  been  mentioned. 


J  SOLUTION  of  the  Orthographical  Paradox  in  cur  last, p.  ^-^* 
Mr.  Editor, 


IN  looking  over  your  magar.inc 
for  the  month  of  Januar;/,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  piece 
called  an  OrthogTaphical  Paradox, 
th?  investio-ation,  of  which  txcrci- 
sea  my  imagination, a  considerable 
length  of  time,  before  I  could  pos- 
sibly fall  upon  a  satisfact;oiy  so- 
lution. Upon  a  perusal  of  the 
paradox,  the  mind  is.  naturall}'  led 
to  conclude   that  tlie   mystery   is 


couclied  under  equivocal  English 
words,  and  those  perhaps  trans- 
posed ;  which,  upon  tha^  sappo- 
siiicn,  I  in  vain  cndtavouitti  to 
dcveiope.  ht  last  the  following- 
idea  occurred,  which  i  venture  to 
sc:7d  you  as  ihetrue  solation,  viz. 
1  hat  the  lirst  sun.  a  is  composed 
eutircjy  cf  Latin  words,  spelled 
exactly  Uke  English  y»' or ds  of  ciii- 
lereni  in.>pOii  ;  iLc  sc\.ond  verse- is 
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a  free  translation  of  the  first,  giv- 
ing to  several  of  the  words .  the 
most  remote  signification  which 
oar  Latin  dictionaries  will  admit. 
The  thought,  I  confess,  appears 
to  be  entirely  new  ;  and  I  can  rea- 
dily conceive  the  difficulty  in  uni- 
ting such  a  number  of  equivocal 
v/ords  to  malce  sense,  and  that,too, 
in  verse,  whilst  they  admit  of  a 
translation  any  way  connected. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  can- 


vocative  and"  ablative  case.^. 
Grammatical  Order. 

Comes  a   pace  rides,  I  age,    in 
place,  &  time   dare   secure  ;  jam 
live  dare  pure,  in  base  vice,  nor"; 
sin,  I  false  jam  in  more  face. 
Literal  '•franslaiion. 

My  comipanion  !  in  peace  you 
smile — so  be  it — yet  fear  to  suffer 
by  arbitrary  pov.'er — Then  grudf2;e 
to  give  unboundedly  ;  tlie  princi- 
ples of  duty  being  established  upon 


not   expect  the    Latin  to  be  ver)'-     a  basis,  know  them  ;  but  if  not,  go 
classical,   as  it  consists  mostly  of    and  falsely  act  by  custom, 
infinitive  and  imperative  moods. 


s  o  L  u  T  u  s. 


..^..<..<..x..^<^^'^S><^g><^^^g>><^g>>...>...>..>...v.. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

SIR, 

Willie  you  are  amusing  the  public  with  eng;ravlno;s  of  various  kinds, 
suppose  you  give  the  following  Circle  of  the  social  ami  bine=volent  Affections^ 
hi  their  usual  Gradaticn  and  'with  their  respective  Names y  a  place  in  your 
M  A  G  A  z  I N  E .  From  A .  B, 


[  ""  ] 

VARIATION    of  the   MAGNETIC  NEEDLE;   observed  cit  Laon 
byle  p.  Cotteyin  the  course  oj  the  Tear  1787. 


TABLE    OF    OBSERVATION. 


aspirated  most  cluring  the  months 
of  November  and  December; 
which  agitation  was  remarked 
likewise  in  Gcniiany. 

The  fvvrejvoinp-  table  cof'ains 
the  mean  lariation  for  each  hour, 
the  number  of  observations  made 
in  the  same  hour,  and  the  number 
o'i  times  in  which  the  needle  was 
found  in  such  a  degree  of  agitation, 
as  not  to  permit  its  variation  be- 
ing ascertained. 

From  this  table  the  author  has 
deduced  the  following  particulars: 
I  St.  That  the  magnetic  needle  re- 
cedes farther  from  the  r.orih  af" 
ter  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  till  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  it  returns  back  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
six  in  the  morning.  Some  little 
deviation  from  this  law  happens 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  six  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  motion  of  the  nee- 
dle throughout  the  year  1788,  re- 
sembles exactly  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore, viz.  1785.  2dly,Thattliemag- 
1  he  5Hasi"i^-t:ic  iiet?die  used  for  netic  needle  is  less  agitated  in  pro- 
the  above  ohservat^oiis  was  mis.d€  portion  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
by  a  mr.  Coulomb;  and  its  niaximnm  of  the  west  variation, 
sensibility  is  so  fj^^'^'d,  that  it  is  and  its  greatest  agitation  is  cb- 
hardly  «v-€r  fouQ^  to  siarrd  mo-  servable  at  about  tlic  iiouirs  of  eight 
tionk.ss»     It  was  observed  to  l>e     or  Einc  in  the  evening. 


'Numbtr 

Number 

Hours. 

Mean  varia- 

of  obse-f 

of  agi. 

tions 

vatio77S. 

tatmns. 

Morning. 

0 

/ 

" 

VI.. 

5 

15 

iA- 

307 

7 

VIL 

4 

55 

40 

321 

15 

VIIL 

4 

SO 

39 

295 

29 

IX. 

4 

57 

39 

255 

27 

X. 

5 

'7 

7 

253 

15 

XI. 

5 

33 

30 

291 

19 

XII. 

5 

53 

13 

'^59 

22 

Ajter- 

no*n. 

I. 

6 

4 

20 

234 

I 

II. 
III. 

6 

8 

47 

229 

3 

5 

56 

17 

194 

10 

]V. 

5 

46 

17 

217 

6 

V. 

5 

31 

41 

216 

H 

VI. 

5 

S4 

24 

219 

4 

VII. 

5 

28 

48 

»23 

6 

VilL 

5 

i9 

17 

319 

18 

IX. 

5 

15 

45 

S12 

24 

Result  of 

\th:  zvhoie 

1  y^^'^ 
I  ^787. 

r 

:> 

29 

2 

4154 

220 

•"<--<^  <s^<s;^^<sxS^>-^>-♦ 


TF.E  fuliowirg  is  a  specimen 
of  a  particular  r.T ode  cf  co-in- 
municatitm  called  Tra-ns  haiKl, 
which  any  person  may  acquire, 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  it  with 
ease,  in  two  hours  lira*.  I  wonrid 
thank  any  of  your  ingenious  cor- 
respondents for  the  key  and  a 
translation.  j.ingtjisiicu«. 


A  Vers€  in  Eceleslastes, 
Witden  it  geed  wisJi  am  imho- 
H^umco,  &  by  is  shoio  it  plefis  s« 
shoti  sh\iv,  too  sho  tam  :  fel  witden 
it  u  dofomco,  umd  nemoy  it  u, 
dofomeo ;  has  sh.o  oxcoromcy  ef 
kmewrod^f^  it,  shus  witden  o-ivosh 
rifo  se  shoii  Khusiiuvo  is. 


[  III  ] 

For  the  COLUMBIAN    MACAZIN£. 

THE    RETAILER.    No.  VII. 
• "  Tho-^e  whom  last  thou  saw'st 


In  triumpli,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent. 
And  great  exploits" 


MILTON, 


THE  moral  writers  of  every 
a  e,  however  they  may  have 
differed  in  most  things,  have  ge- 
nerally joined  in  reprobating  lux- 
ury, and  united  their  endeavours 
to  suppress  and  exterminate  it. 
They  have  represented  it,  as  not 
only  destructive  to  individuals, 
bat  highly  pernicious  to  society  ; 
as  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soul,  than  to  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  as  involving  eternal 
as  well  as  temporal  happiness. 
For  my  part  I  must  confess,  that 
I  differ  from  ail  those  learned  gen- 
tlemen, both  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  been  such  enemies  to 
mankind  as  to  retard  the  growth 
of  that  cash-difflising  plant,  lux- 
ury :  and  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  joy  to  find,  that  some  of  our 
modern  gentry  have  understand- 
ing and  beneficence  enough  to  agree 
with  me  in  opinion. 

It  is  an  observation  very  gene- 
rally made,  that  men  of  high  and 
luxurious  modes  of  living,  are 
commonly  very  backward  in  pay- 
ing tradesmen's  bills,  &c. — Per  • 
haps  it  may  be  most  prudent  not 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  fact, 
or  to  lay  it  aside  as  the  production, 
of  ill-natured  and  envious  souls  ; 
bur  certainly  it  cannot  be  thought 
difficult  to  defend  it.  We  will 
firsr,theu,  lay  down  this  simple  po- 
sition. That  a  man  would  shew  a 
greater  want  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  honour  to  neglect  to 
>iischarge  a  debt,  which  he  con- 


tracted with  a  free  will,  and  with- 
out the  least  coercion,  than  to 
neglect  to  pay  one  which  he  was 
forced  to  incur,  and  which,  could 
he  iiave  avoided  it,  he  would 
not  have  incurred,— This  is  a  plain 
and  true  state  of  the  case.  A  man 
is  not  obliged  to  game,  to  get 
drunk,  or  to  keep  a  dozen  women 
about  him  ;  he  does  these  things 
freely,  and  freely  should  he  pay 
for  them.  Nor  is  any  one  obliged 
to  entertain  a  thousand  people 
that  he  never  saw,  and,  perhaps, 
never  may  see.  If  this  is  done, 
it  is  done  for  the  entertainer's 
pleasure,  and  with  pleasure  he 
should  pay  for  it.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  man  of  luxury's  ser- 
vants would  neither  have  shoes 
nor  clothes,  could  he  help  it  ; 
therefore,  '*lill  he  cannot  help  it, 
neither  shoe-maker  nor  taylor 
should  be  paid  ;  for  a  man's  will, 
if  possible,  should,  as  to  the  debt, 
be  in  the  same  situation  when  he 
discharges  it,  as  it  was  when  he 
contracted  it  :  if  it  was  willingly 
contracted,  willingly  should  it  be 
paid  ;  but  if  contracted  because  the 
man  could  not  avoid  it,  until  he 
cannot  avoid  it  it  should  not  be 
paid.  This  difference  between  a 
man's  actions  w^hen  he  does  them 
at  liberty,  and  according  to  his 
own  w  ill  and  pleasure  ;  and  when 
he  is  under  a  restraint,  and  acts 
rather  from  the  necessity  of  his 
case  than  from  the  dictates  of  the 
will,  is  not  only  highly  reasona  - 
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ble,  but;  I  believe,  iiinversally  pre- 
valent. The  enoaa-ciiients  of  a 
man  in  a  prison,  arc  well  knov/n 
to  be  void,  and  by  no  ineaiis  bind- 
ing on  the  parly  ; — and  why  ? 
Because  it  is  verv  naturally  siid- 
posed  he  might  have  been  under 
some  restraint,  and  that  he  chose 
to  avoid  a  greater  evil  by  taking 
upon  himseif  a  less  ;  therefore,  in 
justice,  he  is  absolved  from  both. 
And  in  our  case,  the  greater  and 
avoided  evil  is,  that  the  man  of 
shov/'s  servants  should  not  have 
as  fine  liveries  as  mr.  Such-a-ons's ; 
and  the  less  and  justly  disregarded 
evil  is,  that  he  owes  his  taylor 
what,  possibly,  will  never  be 
paid.  But  let  us  enter  into  the 
subject  nivore  generally,  and  shew 
the  excellence  and  uses  of  luxury 
upon  a  larger  scale. 

trom  the  revolutions  of  human 
aiFairs,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
while  some  are  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  plenty,  and  driving  hap- 
pily "  down  the  stream  of  time," 
with  a  prosperous  gale,  many  are 
afflicted  with  the  miseries  of  vv^ant, 
and  scarcely  exist  at  all.  Now, 
It  must  be  very  plain,  that  any 
thing  which  tends  to  draw  forth 
those  mines  of  neglected  wealth, 
from  those  who  wantthem  not,  and 
distribute  them  amongwretchesdy- 
ing  for  their  aid  ,must  be  commenda- 
ble, both  as  it  benefits  society,  and 
is  an  action  of  the  highest  humani- 
ty.  The  Creator  knew,  that  man 
had  nor  goodness  of  heart  enough 
to  distribute  his  Vv'eahh  to  the 
needy,'  from  disinterested  charity 
and  a  feeling  for  another's  woe, 
and  therefore  implanted  in  him  a 
dissipating  spirit,  as  a  means  of 
supporting  many  who  else  would 
starve.  Where  would  thousands 
of  hypocritical  villains,  designing 
gamesters,  and  abandoned  drunk- 
ards, receive  their  daily  bread, 
were  it  not  for  the  luxurious  man  ? 


How  v/ould  tJ:ose,  whose  vicious 
inclinations,  raging  past  restraint, 
have  conquered  their  meek  spirits, 
support  their  pitiable  existence, 
were  there  not  others  vv  hose  gene- 
rojis  and  noble  feelinfrs  will  not  see 
a  fellow-creature  vv'ant ; — who,  in 
the  laudable  pursuit  of  devising 
means  to  destroy  that  monster 
Time,  or  pass  him  off  agreeably, 
have  rendered  the'-nselves  incapa- 
die  of  living  by  a  <vulgar  industry, 
either  from  a  habit  of  turning  their 
attention  to  nobler  objects,  or  an 
impairment  of  health,  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  their  con- 
tinual exertions  .?  And  why  fhould 
not  these  people  live  as  well  as 
others  ?  If  they  have  contribu  ted  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  pleasures 
of  any  man,  he  is  bound  in  honour^ 
in  gratitude,  not  to  let  them  suft'er 
by  it. 

Bat  your  refiners  upon  morality 
say,  that  luxury  destroys  the 
health  of  individuals,  and  ener- 
vates the  strength  of  nations;  that 
it  unstrings  the  enero;y  of  the  mind, 
and  by  smothering  the  intellectual 
faculties,  sinks  the  dignity  of  man 
to  the  sensuality  of  a  brute. 

That  man  is  base  vv^ho  would 
not  injure  himself  thereby,  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  many,  and 
die  a  matyr  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberality.  Therefore,  although 
health,  nay,  our  very  existence 
should  be  destroyed,  yet  it  is  glo- 
rious inasmuch  as  by  our  death 
many  live.  It  is  next  said,  that 
luxury  weakens  nations.  Consi- 
dered in  a  narrow  point  of  viev/, 
this  may  be  true;  but,  investiga- 
ted upon  a  more  extensive  and  li- 
beral plan,  it  will  be  found  abso- 
lutely false.  In  proportion  as 
the  luxury  of  a  people  increases, 
their  wants  are  multiplied ;  hence 
manufactures  will  arise,  to  the 
display  of  inventive  genius  (the 
true  pride  of  a  nation)  and  of  course 
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to    the   accumulation   of  wealth,  gy  of  the  mind  produces  i he  first. 

This    is    the  true    palladium    of  it  acts  in    discoveries,  promoi  ng 

strength  and  power;  and  they  who  and  enlarging  the  conveniences  of 

can  command  this  may  command  life;  when  the  last,  it  acts  in 


the  world.  If,  as  it  is  asserted, 
they  are  themselves  unable  to  figiit, 
legions  will  be  seen  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  kneeling  at 

their  golden  shrine: but  what 

need  have  they  of  armies  t  for 
their  enemies  will  vanish,  will 
submit,  nor  dare  they  resist  the 
omnipotence  of  the  enclosed  divi- 
nity. The  Lacedemonians  glori- 
oully  opposed  the  power  of  Phi- 
lip's conquering  arm,  but  sunk  in- 
to slavery  at  the  sight  of  his  yel- 
low  god  : and    what    injuries 

does  luxury  bring  with  it  that 
can  be  opposed  to  these  great  and 
manifest  advantages  ?  Why,  truly, 
the  loss  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
having  done  all  in  thfir  power  to 
serve  the  community — died.  That 
we  were  born,  not  for  ourselves, 
but  for  mankind,  is  a  truth  so  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  as  even  to 
have  become  a  Proverb  ;  nemo  sibi 
nascitur :    consequently,    mankind 


having  gotten  all  the  good  they 

are  likely  to  get  from  us,  we  have 

nothing  left  to  do  but  to  make  off    the  bye,  are  unworthy  of  -difree  be 

for  the  other  woi'ld,  as  fast  as  we     ing)  the  miseries  of  self-raortifica- 


nobody  knows  what ! 

As  conveniency  in  life,is  in  pret- 
ty high  estimation,  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  shew  that  the  opposing 
the  want  of  it  to  luxury  is  a 
groundless  objection.  Happiness 
is  the  '*end  and  aim"  of  the  crea- 
tion of  every  being,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  it  employs  our  constant 
and  careful  attention. — However 
men  may  differ  in  their  notions  of 
it,  however  various  their  plans 
and  means  to  acq^uire  it,  still  the 
main  object  is  the  same.  What 
would  be  happiness  to  one  man, 
might  be  misery  to  another,  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  all  are  per- 
mitted to  place  their  greatest  good 
in  what  they  will.  Now,  one 
man  will  suppose  his  happiness  to 
consist  in  luxury,  combined  with 
riot  and  debauchery,  and  very  ra- 
tionally directs  all  the  energy  of  his 
mind  to  procure  it  untainted  and 
unalloyed :  another  places  his 
happiness  in  the  observance  of  the 
rigid  rules  of  morality,  (which,  by 


can — To  live  for  one's  self,  would 
be  base  ;  but  to  die  for  other  Peo- 
ple, is  noble  and  worthy  of  a  he- 
ro. 

Further,  it  is  said,  the  energy 
of  the  mind  is  destroyed  by  lux- 
ury : — And  pray  what  is  this  ener- 
gy of  the  mind  ?  Why  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  happy  knack 
of  contriving  such  things  as  will 
render  life  agreeable,  and  furnish 
people  with  something  to  talk  a- 
bout  us,  when  vre  are  dead  and 
unable  to  talk  about  ourselves. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  a  real, 
hut  the  last  is  certainly  an  ideal 
happiness: — and  when   the   encr- 
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tion,  and  the  severe  dictates  of  in- 
fatuated reason.  In  the  name  of 
sense,  let  him  enjoy  them  in  their 
purity,  and  to  the  fullest  of  his 
wishes  ;  but  let  him  not  hence  de- 
cry and  condemn  those  who,  from 
a  livelier  sense  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  differ  from  him  in  opi- 
nion  It  may  not  be  amiss  hcr;s 

to  relate  a  short  anecdote  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia.  There  v/ere 
in  his  kingdom  two  very  virulent 
religious  sects,  the  one  supporting 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
the  other  thr.f  of  damnation — Con- 
tinually eni.>;aged  in  abusing  each 
other,  even  in  times    of  worship. 
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they  at  length  carried  their  ani- 
mosities to  such  an  excess,  that  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  king 
of  it,  who  having  called  the  lead- 
ers of  botii  parties  beiore  him, 
spoke  to  this  effect:  *'  You  have 
all  of  you  behaved  exceedingly  ill; 
but  henceforth  let  there  be  no 
more  of  it ; — the  transgress- 
ors in  future  shall  be  severely  pu- 
nished. For  the  present  I  pass  o- 
ver  your  offences — and  you  that 
are  for  salvation,  may  God  in  his 
mercy  save ;  and  you  that  are  for 
damnation,  may  he      *     *     *     * 

Eut  let  U9  even  suppose,  that 
what  generally  constitutes  the  e- 
ncrgy  of  the  m^ind,  and  the  nice 
feelings  of  sensibility  is  totally 
destroyed — so  much  the  happier 
man.  For  altho'  he  may  loose  ma- 
ny agreeable  sensations,  arising 
from  reflection  upon  past  good 
actions,  and  the  contemplation  of 
future  ones;  yet  he  v/ill  escape 
m.any  wretched  feelings,mariy  dis- 
agreeable hours,  the  never  failing 
visitors  of  a  tender  heart  :  and 
as  the  disappointments,  the  vexa- 
tions and  niiseries  of  life  are  infi- 
nitely suT^erior  to  its  gratifications, 
he  avoids  more  unhappiness  than 
he  loses  pleasure.  Besides,  your 
man  of  feeling  is  obliged  to  parti- 
cipate in  ail  his  neighbours'  griefs 
and  cares,  while  our  happy  insen- 
sible scarcely  feels  for  himself,  but 
drowns  his  cares  in  good  convivi- 
al wine, 

Altho'  luxury  itself  may  be  useful 
to  a  country,  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  its  practising  votaries 
are  cenerallv  professed  idlers  and 
bitter  enem.ies  to  every  appearance 

of   economy    or    industry and 

Vs^lien  tl'icy  have  expended  all  they 
are  worih,  they  mif\c  very  pro- 
bably injr.re  others  by  communi- 
catino;  their  lazy  habits  to  some 
not  al)le  to  support  them  ;    while 


they  have  cash  to  sq^uander,  it  will 
compensate  for  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent such  pernicious  influence. — 
And  here  we  may  observe  how  ve- 
ry providential    luxury  is,  to  al- 
low the  world  the  unbounded  en- 
joyment of  all  the  benefits  she  can 
bestow,  and  yet  by  her  ovf n  ope- 
rations the  disadvantages  v/hi'Ji 
might  accrvsc  from   an  indigent 
luxurious  man — For  generally  by 
the  time  the  strength  of  the  pulse 
is  weai-ined,   the   constitution    of 
the  bodv  is  not  less  so: — The  cash 
and    health   are   dissipated   toge- 
ther; and  when  that  for  which  a 
luxurious  man  is  valuable  is  gone, 
health — takes  his  leave  of  a  world, 
thanking  him  for  his  timely  exit. 
And  now  permit  me  to  make  a 
reflection  or  two   upon  the  base 
ingratitude  of  mankind;  the  very 
men  who  emplo}'  all  their  time, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  contriving 
and  executing   schemes  for  difiu- 
sing  their  riches  among  you,  when 
they 'have  lost  their  all,   have  the 
mortification  and  disappointment 
to  be  branded  as  injarers  and  cor- 
rupters of  their  country,  and  are 
waited  to  the  other  world,  with 
the  blast  of  censure,   rather  than 
the   sighs   of  sym.pathi'ing   com- 
passion and  regard — We  are   told 
of  a  Sardanapalus  with   detestati- 
on,  and   of  a   Xerxes  with   con- 
tempt ;  and  some  have  the    bold- 
ness to  assert  that  the  fall  of  Rome 
was  owing  to  the  generous  philau- 
throphy  of   the  Roman  nobility — 
Oh !  weak-headed,   wicked-heart- 
ed mortals,  I  sincerely   pity   you, 
for  possibly  your  ingratitude  may 
damp  the  exertions  of  some  noble 
spirits  you  yet  may   have   among 
you,  banish  luxury  from  the  earth 
in  despair,    and   curse   you  with 
contracted     industry,      and     the 
mean  spirited  practice  of  spending 
no    more   than    is    necessary   to 
procure  comfort  and  convenience. 


Ihs  Force  of  ok  at  oky  exemplified. 


WHEN  tiie  rebellion  of  1745 
broke  out,  many  of  the 
Scots  were  desirous  of  shewing 
their  zcrJ  for  the  ei^>tablishe(l  o;o- 
vcrnm3'it,by  voluntarily  stepping 
into  the  field.  Among  these  there 
M'ai  a  vouna,  man  who  had  not 
vet  left  the  university  ,andwho  was 
designed  as  a  pillar  to  the  kirk. 
Grace  and  sanctity  had,  indeed, 
been  ]norc  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suits, than  the  profession   of  arms 

or   the   slaughter     of    foes but 

it  so  happened  that  some  of  his 
friend';,  engaged  in  raising  and 
disposing  of  the  militia,  took  a 
fancy  to  dignify  the  young  kirk- 
man  ivith  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany— and  he  soon  received  or- 
ders to  march  his  men  to  the  ren- 
dezvous appointed  for  the  troops. 

The  new  captain  (as  he  told  the 
story  himsv^lf,  with  a  great  deal  of 
frankness  and  humour]  thought 
safety  more  his  business  than  \'a- 
lor;  yet  lie  was  ashamed  to  let  any 
signs  of  fear  escape  him,  since  eve- 
ry body  about  him  looked  as  big  as 
Bajazet.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  have  recourse  to  his  oratory  y  and 
try  if  it  was  possible,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraaing  his  men, 
to  frighten  tiiem  into  desertion. 
In  pursuance  of  this  hope,  he  drew 
them  up  on  the  morning  appoint- 
ed for  the  march,  into  a  ring,  and 
placing  himself  on  a  small  emi- 
nence in. the  middle,  thus  addres- 
sed them : — 

"  Friends!  Brethren!  Country- 
men!  We  are  marchinn-aq;ainst 

enemies,  who  are  marching  against 
G:)d;  for  they  fight  against  our 
king,  and  our  king  protects  our 
kirk,  and  our  kirk  is  the  care  of 
God:  so  our  enemies  are  God's 
enemies,  and  our  cause  must  pre- 
vail against  tbeni. 

*'  As  an  oincer  of  command,  as 


a  leader  who  knows  no  fear,  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak  to  you,  in  a  style 
that  may  inflame  your  courage: 
but  as  I  am  a  christian,  as  well  as 
a  soldier,  a  man  of  humanity  as 
well  as  metal,  I  dare  not  conceal 
from  you,  that  there  is  a  danger, 
which  I  myself  am  afraid  of. ... . 
I,  who  to  speak  in  the  world's  no- 
tion offear,  am  so  resolved  that  I 
can  fear  nothing — I  mean,  my  fel- 
low-soldiers, the  danger  which 
some  of  your  dear  souls  may  be  in, 
of  rushing  headlong  upon  damna- 
tion. 

^'  In  all  probability,  there  will 
be  an  immediate  eno-ao-cment.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  (I  mean  all 
who  survive  the  slaughter)  succeed 
in  the  event.  But  alas !  which  of  as 
knows  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  fall 
in  the  field  of  battle  ?  and  since 
there  is  odds  against  your  lives — 
are  ye  prepared  for  the  approach- 
ing death  ?  It  is,  indeed,  an  unsea- 
sonable, bat  ah!  my  friends!  it  is 
a  necessary  question: —  are  ye  pre- 
pared, I  say,  to  die  ? — Have  you 
assurance  of  salvation? 

**  I  acknowledge  that  your  pie- 
ty, your  loyalty,  and  your  brave- 
ry, may  entitle  you  to  hopes  of 
glory:  but  if  you  want  the  inv/ard 
token,  the  assurance,  the  testimo- 
ny !  if  you  are  not  possitive,  my 
friends  !  ye  are  doubters;  and  ^^he 
who  doubteth,"  says  holy  writ, 
^*  is  damned  r" 

^'  Ah !  weigh  this  important  que- 
stion, before  I  lead  you  a  step  fur- 
ther. Knock  at  your  borjoins:  ask 
vour  cons^ncnces,  if -.-e  are  doubt- 
ers  ?  and,  if  ye  find  ye  are  upright 
and  stedfast: ;  if  ye  have  clear  and 
unquestionable  evidence;  if  your 
lives  have  been  pure,  and  your  bo- 
dies undefibd,  your  credenti- 
als for  heaven  are  good,  and  ye 
in?.y  foUov/  me  undauntedly.:  for, 
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A  View  on  the  SchuylktlL 


>  Nil  desperandum  est  Teucro  du- 
ce,  et  auspice  Teucro ; — that  is 
(being  interpreted)  king  George 
for  ever :  Amen  ? — 

^*  Bu  if  you  doubt,  if  ye  faint, 
if  your  inward  man  is  not  strong, 
I  desire  none  of  your  fruitless  aid  . 
I  shall  be  more  triumphant  with- 
out you.  Neither  Vv'ould  I  have 
your  blood  upon  my  head;  since 
if  ye  die,  you  will  be  damned. 
But  my  christian  concern  for  )'^our 
souls,  hath  made   me  foro;et  that 


ye  are  soldiers.  I  came  down  to 
put  myself  before  ycu^  and  to  let 
you  see,  by  my  example  in  the  ho- 
rid  bloodinesses  of  this  day,  what 
an  assurance  there  is  in  the  accept- 
ed, when  they  fight  against  the 
doubthil.     I  leave  the  rest  to  your 

consciences. They  who  doubt 

not  will  follow  me  !" 

N.  B.  They  all  ran  away,  to 
a  man.  What  an  instance  was 
hefe  of  the  powerful  effects  of  Om- 
tory  ! 


DESCRIPTION  of  the  annexed  Engravings  being  a  View  on  the 
SCHUYLKILL,  near  Philadelphia. 


THE  limped  stream  of  this 
beaurlfal  river,  after  m.ean- 
dering  through  a  great  extent  of 
country  in  Pennsylvania,  loses  it- 
self in  the  De  iawarc,  about  three 
miles  below  Philadelphia.  Nature 
has  bordered  the  long  and  wind- 
ing  course  of  the  Schuylkill  with 
various  beautiful  landscapes, 
where  land  and  water  combine, 
in  the  happiest  manner,  to  charm 
the  c)  e  and  court  the  taste  of  the 


traveller.  Many  handsome  build- 
ings are  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which,  enlivening  a 
rich  display  of  natural  beauties, 
contribute  to  form  scenes  the 
most  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  annexed  plate  exhibits  a 
view  on  the  Schuylkill,  below  the 
middle- Ferry,  with  a  south-west 
prospect  of  the  beautiful  seat  of 
Bush-hill,  the  property  of  William 
Hamilton,    esquire. 
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The  History  of  svsA-ii  *»****^  Translated  from  the  FrenS, 
^Continued from  ^.42.] 


Y  rest  was  much  disturbed, 
±  V  A  with  distracting  and  contrary 
resolutions;  I  had  scarcely  closed 
my  eyes,  when  the  marquis  was 
announced :  he  entered  and  inform- 
ed me,  that  the  most  urgent  aifairs 
obliged  hiin  to  go  immediately  to 
Versailles^  where  he  should  be  o- 
bhged  to  remain  for  some  days ; 
he  therefore  came  to  request  a  par- 
ticular favour  in  the  name  of"  his 


wife ; — it  was,  that  I  would  be  her 
companion  during  his  absence. — 
**  She  knows  no  one  here  ;  your 
friendship  will  relieve  her  under  a 
Avearisome  confinement.  You  see 
the  motive  of  my  visit,  and  must 
therefore  excuise  the  intrusion." 
P well  knew  that  I  had  no  ob- 
ject at  Paris  but  pleasure;  I  could 
not  therefore  refuse  his  offer  Vv^ith- 
out  incurring  the  charge  of  unpo- 
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The  History  of  Susan. 
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lireness,  cr  o;ivln2;him  occasion  to 
suspect  the  true  reason,  v/liich  it 
was  necessary  to  conceal.  Be- 
sides, ^*  to  conquer  without  clan- 
ger, is  to  triumph  without  glory." 
1  have  always  been  inclined  to  the 
heroic,  and  this  turn  of  mind  now 
at  once  determined  m.e. — I  promis- 
ed compliance.  We  took  chocolate 
together,  and  then  separated^ — 
the  marquis  for  Versailles,  myself 
for  the  rue  de  Tournon. 

Susan  expected  me  :  she  was  at 
her  toilet,  but  soon  left  it.  A  few 
flovv'ers  were  the  only  ornaments 
she  bestowed  on  her  hair  :  art  is 
made  for  vanity;  beauty  needs  not 
its  succour  ;  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
most  conspicuous,  when  most  un- 
adorned. 

I  pressed  Susan  to  declare  if  the 
marquis  had  not  flattered  me, 
when  he  told  me  I  was  chosen  by 
herself  to  become  her  compani- 
on during  his  absence :  she 
answered,  that  truth  required 
her  to  inform  me,  it  was  the 
marquis  himself  who  made  the 
choice;  bur.  that  candour  at  the 
same  time  obliged  her  to  confess, 
that  she  was  happy  in  his  choice. 
I  assured  her  I  vv^ould  exert  myself 
to  render  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band as  supportable  as  passible. 
Notwithstanding  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  I  could  perceive  his  ab- 
sence regarded  as  an  interval  to  the 
ill  treatment  she  endured. 

Thovigh  unacquainted  with  the 
extent  other  sorrow,  yet  it  sensiblv 
affected  mc — and  my  trouble  en- 
creased  with    the   impossibility  I 


foresaw    of  alleviating    her  dis 
she    was    the 


tress — I    thought 


marquis  s  wite. 

P told  me,   at  parting,  he 

should  remain  only  a  few  davs  at 
Versailles  :  fifteen  had  already  e- 
scaped  ; — ^bur,  with  such  an  agree- 
able companion  as  the  lovf^iy  Su- 
>5an^his  absence  was  not  regretted. 


Each  instant  discovered  to  my  ad- 
mirino;  heart  a  thou-iand  amiable 
accomplishments,  marked  jhe  pro- 
gress she  made  in  my  affections, 
and  more  clearly  evinced  her  own. 
Our  attachment  was  evidently  mu- 
tual, though  words  had  never  con- 
firmed it. 

P at  last  returned,  and  his 

ill  usage  was  redoubled. — I  now 
became  acquainted  with  the  true 
situation  of  affairs — The  marquis 
himself,  indeed,  explained  it  to  me 
in  the  most  ungenerous  m.anner.  He 
even  expressed  his  desire  to  part 
with  Susan ;  told  me  he  had  re- 
marked our  attachment,  was  pleas- 
ed with  it,  and  promised.,  he  would 
not  interrupt  it — I  flew  to  the  a- 
dorable  Susan  now  free  to  ^'peak 
of  lovc,I  said  all  that  the  most  live- 
ly tenderness  was  able  to  inspire, 
but  could  not  express  what  I  felt. 
I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it; — it  surpasses  the  lan- 
gour  of  expression. 

We  passed  three  entire  years  in 
the  extatic  enjoyment  of  mutual 
love;  I  might  say  three  days  only, 
were  it  possible  so  much  happi- 
ness could  be  comprized  in  so  short 
a  period; — when  amsnster,  a  ser- 
pent nourished  in  my  bosom,  poi- 
soned the  rest  of  my  days  !  He  was 
born  in  the  same  province,  and  had 
served  with  me  in  the  same  regi- 
ment :  at  the  last  peace  we  were 
both  reduced ;  he  was  poor ;  I 
enga^i^ed  him  to  live  with  m.e  :  he 
here  had  all  his  w^ants  supplied, — 
but  having  accepted  a  vile  em- 
ployment it  vvas  necessary  he 
shouid  leave  me.  V,'hcn  once 
the  wicked  has  taken  off  the 
mask,  our  former  kindnesses  are 
only  spuis  to  his  hatred — Friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  those  noble 
effusions  of  a  geuerous  heart,  are 
to  him  a  fatiguino'  yoke,  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  v/hich  only  the 
rL:iii  of  his    benefactor     can    re- 
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move — '^y  thu3  enabling  him  to  With    the  money    received  from 

avoid  the  reproaches  he  deserves  my  relation  in  Holland,  and  my 

and   fears       Sach    a   villain   v/as  half  pay,  i  lived  mu^h  at  mv  case  ; 

V-; — '^^}^   deaih    of  his   father  I  often  £^^ave  suppers,  and  suppor- 

ohiiged  him  to  visit  our  province;  ted  a  niiinber  of  unhappy  v.retch- 

and  there  he  sav/  mine,  who  de-  es   as  far  as  my  finances   permit - 

rnanded   a   particular   nccoirnt    of  ted,  as  1  before  had  done  to  the 

my  conduct  at  Paris:  his  ansv/er     traitor  V. Neiiher  Susan  nor 

was  neither  long,   nor   obscure —     myself  had   other   pleasures. 

'S^our  son/' says  iie,  ^^livespubliv-  The  spies  whom  the  lieutenant 

ly  with  a  girl,  who  will  ruin  him,  of  the  police  had  ordered  to  in- 

and  keeps  open  house  :  1  thought"  form  themselves   of  my  conduct, 

adds    he  cooly,   *'  you  were  too  liaving  learnt  from  my    Valet, — 

wise  to  coniribute  to  his  wild  ex-  who    liiought   to    serve   me,    and 

pences  ;  which,  in   the  end,  must  and  gratify  a  spice  of  vanity  in 

dif^hononr  him." himsch,  by  boasting  of  my  gene- 

My  father  is  one  of  the  worthiest  rosiry  and  riches,  recounted   this 

men  in  the  world  but  too  rigid,* —  information. — and  the  lettre  de  ca- 

He  assured  V that  he  would  chet     was    delivered    in     conse- 

cffecf  :ally  reclaim  me  ;  and  in  fact,  quence.    Happily  I  was  then  a  few 

V was   charged  by    my    fa-  leagues  from  Paris,  w^ith  a  friend 

ther,  on  his  return,  with  a  letter  wiio  was  ill,    when  the    officers 

to  the  minister,  requesting  a   let-  came  to  sieze  me  ;    they  searched 

tre    de    cachet  to  confine  me   in  the  hoase  in  vain,  but  kept  pos- 

prison,  till   a  more  proper  place  session  in  hopes  of  seeing  me  re- 

of  confinement     could   be   found,  turn   at  night.      One  of  my   ser- 

v/here  Imight  at  leisure  learn  the  vants  escaped  without  being  per- 

duty  of  a  son  to  bis  parent.     The  ceived,    and  acquainted  me   with 

minister   sent   this   letter   to  the  what  was  passing.     I  knew   my 

lieutenant  de  la  police,    with  or-  father,    and  made  no  doubt  this 

ders  to  enquire  into  my  conduct,  was  a  blow  struck  by   himself; — 

1  will  nov/  inform  the  Reader,  little  did  I  imagine  any  part  of  it 

that     when    I    first   became    ac-     came  from  the  ungrateful    V 

quainted  with  Susan,  I  had  been  I  was  convinced  of  my  father's  in- 
returned  only  a  few  months  from  flexible  temper,  and  could  not  cx- 
Hoiland,  having  visited  that  pect  to  move  him  :  besides  I  sus- 
country  to  see  a  relation,  an  am-  pected  the  reason  that  had  indu- 
bassador,  there ;  who  had  presen-  ced  him  to  carry  things  to  this 

ted   m.e   with   a    very    handsome     extrem/ity, "^ 

wardrobe,  five  hundred  louis-dors,  I   had  only  one  means  left   to 

nnd   soine  jewels  :    these  J    was  avoid  this  pcrescntion  ;— it   was 


lepr 


to  expose  her  to  the 

f  a  long  journey,  and 

penny. —     the  dann^crs  of  the  sea  ; this 

Respect  for  a  father  I  esteem,  would  induce  me  to  suppress  a  detail  of  the  cruelties  I 
incurred  fiom  his  scvciity,  did  not  truth,  an  J  the  justification  cf  mv  own  innoctncCj 
r«quirc  the  relation  of  them. 
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was    therefore   deferred.  _ 

uetermiued  noi  to  part,  we  im- 
inediateiy  set  off  for  Pasisy.  resol- 
ved to  conceal  ourselves  there  till 
Susan's  situation  would  permit  her 
to  accompany  me  to  England.  -  - 
The  horror  of  r-ight  is  an  enjoy- 
ment for  the  atiiicted  i  it  adds  to 
their  melancholy  :  we  accustomed 
ourselves  to  spend  more  than  the 
moiety  of  it,  in  lamenting  our  pre- 
sent situation,  and  directing  the 
eye  of  hope  into  iuturity.  Af- 
ter remaining  a  few  days  in  tiiis 
retreat,  Susan  ventured  to  our 
house  in  Paris  10  preserve  our  fur- 
niture aiia  jewel  >.  Bat,  noi with- 
standing tiie  utmost  circumspec- 
tion, she  v/as  follo^ved,  and  my 
retreat  was  in  conse(.|uence  dis- 
covered Perceiving  my  enemies 
approach,  in  despair  I  entered 
the  apartment  of  a  yomitr  lady 
v^ho  lodo^ed  In  in,  •:ame  house.  Sue 
was  then  in  a  bath  :  I  exclaimed, 
**  I  am  iosti"  "  quick/'  savs  she^ 
'*  place  yourself  by  my  side:  i;here 
was  no  time  to  consider  they  were 
already  at  the  door,  I  plunged  in  j 
a  coverlit,  thrown  over  the  bath, 
and  designed  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
served  to  conceal  me. 

The  door  was  opened;  but  see- 
ing only  a  small  cabinet  and  a 
woman  in  the  bath,mypursuers  on- 
ly looked  under  the  bed,  and  re- 
tired. The  raastcr  of  the  house, 
who  was  with  a  neio-hbour  when 
the  officers  entered,  now  retur- 
ned ;  the  exempt  ordered  him,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  discover  tru- 
ly wdio  lodged  with  him  ? "  A 
younglady  who  is  indisposed,"  re- 
plied the  host : — **  and  who  in  the 
adjoining  chamber  ?"  d.^manded 
the  exempt.  **  A  young  man  who 
left  me  about  two  hours  since, 
w4th  his  wife,  who  lv;dged  here 
with  him.''  •'*  And  v/here  are  they 
gone  r"  **   I  cannot  teii  ;  but  from     would  be  much  too  great  for  the 


what  I  could  understand,  they  arc 
returned  to  Paris."  <*  So  much 
the  better,"  said  the  exempt ;  he 
will  not  escape  us  there  :  and  then 
left  the  house,  and  I  the  bath, 
where  I  w^as  not  much  at  my  ease. 
Thus  1  owed  my  safety  to  an  ex- 
pedient I  should  never  have 
thought  of,  and  much  less  should 
have  dared  to  execute  on  any  other 

occasion. 

My  host,  a  very  honest  and 
obliging  man,  immediately  ac- 
quainted Susan  (who  was  absent 
on  a  second  visit  to  our  house  in  Pa- 
ris) with  what  had  passed,  and 
beixsed  she  w^ould  rem.ain  where 
she  was  till  she  received  further 
intelligence.  He  then  advised 
nie  to  remain  no  longer  with  him; 
but  on  my  representing  to  him  I 
knew  not  where  to  conceal  my- 
self, he  gave  me  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  who  lodged  in  the  su- 
burbs saint  Antoine.-— 

This  brother  gave  me  an  asylum 
for  that  ni^ht,  and  mv  host  ha- 
ving  advertised  Susan  where  1  was 
concealed,  she  came  to  me  with- 
out being  discovered  :  all  things 
were  immediately  arranged  for 
my  flight,  and  I  set  off  for  England 
before  day-break.  Susan  accom- 
panied me  to  St.  Germain's  :  our 
parting  was  such  as  may  be  easi- 
ly conceived  by  those  who  have 
ever  been  separated  from  all  they 
hold  dear,  but  which  cannot  be 
described  by  words. — I  made 
all  possible  haste  to  Dieppe, 
and  arrived  in  London,  in  six 
days.  As  I  had  no  particular 
destination,  I  followed  two  of 
the  passengers  with  whom  I  had 
fonned  the  greatest  intimacy  :  du- 
ring the  journey  they  repaired  to  a 
famous  inn  in  the  Hay-Market. 
Cn  paying  our  bill  the  next  day, 
I  found  my  expenses  in  this  house 
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extent  of  my  purse.  I  therefore 
requested  he  would  find  a  situati- 
on in  the  house  of  some  honest 
family  who  spoke  French,  where 
I  could  board  at  a  small  expence  — 
He  immediately  went  with  me  to 
the  house  of  t^vo  maiden  ladies  : 
with  them  I  remained,  while  in 
England,  and  from  whom  I  recei- 
ved the  kindest  treatment  and 
consolation. 


I  was  six  weeks  in  London :  the 
post  from  France  had  arrived  four 
times,  yet  I  received  no  letter. 
My  inquietude  became  insupport- 
able. My  charitable,  my  amiable 
hostesses,  exerted  every  attention 
to  render  my  situation  more  sup- 
portable, but  these  attentions  on- 
ly served  to  increase  my  anxiety. 
What  could  cause  this  silence  ? 


\To  be  concluded  i?i  our  next,~\ 
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USEFUL        HINTS. 


Observations  on  ^/if  hessian  fly. 

Writer  in  the  Delaware  gazette  in- 
JL  \.  forms  us,  that  ihe  only  remedy  hi- 
therto opposed  to  the  depredations  of  this 
destructive  insect,  was  known  and  success- 
fully practised  in  England,  aboui  50  years 
ago,  by  that  experienced  farmer,  Jethro 
TuU  ;  who,  speaking  of  the  blight  in  wheat., 
in  his  book  called  ^  horse-hoeing  husban- 
dry,' has  the  followmg  observation  : — "  In 
cold  climates  it  [the  blight]  is  generally 
caused  by  insects,  which,  as  some  think, 
are  brought  in  the  air  by  an  east  wind,  ac- 
companied by  moisture,  a  little  before  the 
grain  is  filling  with  that  milky  juice  which 
afterwards  hardens  into  flour.  The  insects 
deposite  their  eggs  within  the  outward  skin, 
or  rind  of  the  stalks  :  and  when  the  young 
ones  are  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  paren- 
chyma (or  spongy  substance)  and  eat  oif 
many  of  the  vessels  which  should  make 
and  convey  this  juice  ;  and  then  the  grain 
will  be  more  or  less  thin,  in  proportion  to 
the  nuinber  of  vessels  eaten,  and  as  the 
insects  happen  to  come  earlier  or  later," &c. 
If  this  insect  be  not  the  same  with  the 
Hessian  fly,  it  appears,  however,  to  resem- 
ble it  very  nearly  in  its  manner  of  destroy- 
ing the  grain.  "  The  most  easy  and  sure 
remedy,"  continues  Tull,  "  that  I  have 
yet  found  against  the  injury  of  these  insects, 
is,  to  plant  a  sort  of  wheat  that  is  least  liable 
to  he  hurt  by  thenj,  viz.  the  white  cone,  or 
bearded aheat,  which  has  its  stalk  or  straw 
like  rush,  not  hollow,  but  full  of  pith,  ex- 
cept near  the  lower  part,  and   there   it  is 


very  thick  and  strong.  It  is  probable  it  has 
sap-vessels  that  lie  deeper,  so  as  the  young 
insects  cannot  totally  destroy  them,  as  they 
do  in  other  wheat  ;  for  when  the  straw  has 
the  black  spots,  which  shew  that  the  insects 
have  been  bred  there,  yet  the  grain  is  plump, 
when  the  grey  cone,  and  lammas  wheat 
mixt  with  it,  are  blighted.  This  differ- 
ence might  have  been  from  the  different 
times  of  ripening  ;  this  being  ripe  about  a 
week  earlier  than  the  grey  cone,  and  later 
than  the  lammas  :  but  its  being  planted  to- 
gether both  early  and  late,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  wheat-seed  time,  and  this  white 
cone  or  bearded  wheat  always  escaping 
with  its  grain  unhurt,  is  an  argument  that 
it  is  naturally  fortified  against  the  injury  of 
these  insects,  so  pernicious  to  other  sorts  of 
wheat:  and  I  can  impute  it  to  no  other 
cause,  than  the  different  deepness  of  the 
vessels  ;  the  straw  of  other  wheat  being 
thinner,  and  hollow  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
this  having  a  small  hollow  at  bottom,  and 
there  the  thickness  between  the  outward 
skin  and  the  cavity  is  more  than  double 
to  that  in  other  sorts  of  wheat  :  so  that  I 
imagine  the  insects  reach  only  the  outer- 
most vessels,  ?nd  enough  of  the  inner  ves- 
sels are  left  to  supply  the  grain,''  p.  74. 
This  white-cone  wheat  is  no  other  than  the 
yellow-grained  wheat  with  a  white  beard  ; 
for  mr  Tull  informs  us,  in  another  place, 
that  before  the  millers  knew  how  to  grind 
it,  it  gave  a  yellow  cast  to  the  bread — In  a 
note,  he  remarks,  that  white-cone  means 
wheat  zoith  a  ivhitc  beard. 
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A  Process,  said  to  he  effectual,  for  rmdering  the 
SEED- GRAIN   perfectly  pure,   sound,    and 
free  from  Insects  ;    and  for  preventing  the 
Smvt  in  wheat. 

MAKE  a  very  strong  lye  of  wood- 
ashes  ;  and  when  it  is  become  yellow, 
iike  beer,  and  slippery  to  the  touch,  put  in 
as  much  quick-lime  as  will  make  it  of  a 
dusky  white  :  when  it  is  as  hot  as  that  the 
finger  can  but  just  bear  it,  let  the  gross  part 
of  the  lim.e  subside  ;  then  pour  off  the  lye 
into  a  proper  vesselj  and,  having  the  grain 
in  a  basket,  plunge  the  basket  wuh  the  grain 
into  the  lye,  stirring  it  about,  and  skim- 
xning  off  such  as  float  on  the  top.  This 
done,  in  about  two  or  three  minutes  the 
grain  may  be  taken  out  of  the  lye,  and  the 
basket  which  contains  it  must  be  placed 
upon  two  poles,  that  the  lye  may  drain  off. 
When  it  has  done  dropping  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  it  must  be  spread  on  the 
floor  of  a  granary  to  dry,  while  a  second 
basket  is  seived  in  the  same  manner. 

This  process  preserves  the  grain  from 
rotting,  and  destroys  all  the  insects  that 
may  have  gotten  into  it. 

The  use  of  the  oven  is  said  to  be  the  best 
expedient  for  destroying  the  caterpillars  in 
the  corn  that  is  sown;  but  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
heat  that  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  vermin,  and 
yet  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  grain. 

To  prevent  grubs  ascending  fruit-trees 
to  deposite  their  Eggs. 

TAKE  a  strip  of  sheep-skin,  about  one 
inch  wide,  with  the  wool  on  it  at  full 
length  ;  scrape  the  rough  bark  off  the  tree, 
and  nail  the  skin  around  it,  keeping  the 
woolly  side  out  ;  if  it  get  matted  in  foul 
weather,  comb  it  out.  Whenever  the  grubs 
cease  to  crawl,  the  skin  may  be  taken  oft 
and  laid  up  for  another  season. 


Dr.   Hill's  Method  of  preserving    plants 
in  their  original  Shape  and   Colours. 

WASH  a  suffi.cient  quantity  of  fine 
sand,  so  as  perfectly  to  separate  it 
from  all  other  substances  :  dry  it;  pass  it 
through  a  sieve,  to  clear  it  from  any  gross 
particles  which  would  not  rise  in  the 
washing  :  take  an  earthen  vessel  of  a  pro- 
per size  and  form,  for  every  plant  and 
flower  which  you  intend  to  preserve ;  ga- 
ther your  plants  and  flowers  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  in  dry 
weather,  and  always  with  a  convenient 
portion  of  the  stalk  :  heat  a  little  of  the 
iry  sand  prepared  as  above,  and  lav  it  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  vessel, so  as  equally  fo  cover  it ; 
lay  the  plant  or  flower  upon  it,  so  as  that  no 
part  of  it  may  touch  the  sid^s  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  sift  or  shake  in  more  of  the  same 
sand  by  little  upon  it,  so  that  the  leaves 
may  be  extended  by  degrees,  and  v/ith- 
out  injury,  till  the  plant  or  flower  is  co- 
vered about  two  inches  thick  :  put  the 
vessel  into  a  stove  or  hot-house,  heated  by 
liule  and  little,  to  the  ^eth  degree;  let 
it  stand  there  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps 
more,  according  to  the  thickness  and  suc- 
culence of  the  flower  or  plant  ;  then  gent- 
ly shake  the  sand  out  upon  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  take  out  the  plant, which  you 

will  find  in  all  i.s  beauty,  the  shape  as 
elegant,  and  the  colour  as  vivid  as  when 
it  grew. 

Some  flowers  require  certain  little  ope- 
rations to  preserve  the  adherence  of  their 
petals,  particularly  the  tulip  ;  wi'h  respect 
to  which  it  is  necessary,  before  it  is  buried 
in  the  sand,  to  cut  th.e  triangular  fruit 
which  rises  in  the  midle  of  the  flower  ; 
for  the  petal  will  then  remain  more  firmly' 
attached  to  the  stalk. 

A  hortus-fictus  prepared  in  this  manner 
would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  curiosities  that  can  be. 


To   take  off  the  natural  or  lively  Shape   of  an 

HERB. 

FIRST,  take  the  leaf  you  would  copy^ 
and  gently  rub  the  veins  on  the  back- 
part  of  it  with  a  piece  of  ivory,  or  other 
polished  substance,  so  as  t©  bruise  them  a 
little;  afterwards  wet  the  same  side  gently 
with  linseed  oil,  and  then  press  it  hard  upon 
a  piece  of  white  paper — and  you  will  have 
the  perfect  figure  of  the  leaf,  with  evejry 
vein  in  itjustly expressed.  Thisimpressioa 
being  afterwards  coloured,  will  seem  truly 
natural,  and  is  a  most  useful  method  for 
such  as  would  wish  to  preserve  plants. 

To  recover  the  warn-out  Impressions  of  coin's. 
^"^-"  KE  a  piece  of  smooth  iron — -the 
X  blade,  for  instance,  of  a  pair  of  fire- 
tongs — and  heat  it  in  the  fire  till  nearly 
red  hot ;  then  lay  your  coin  upon  it.  and 
immediatelv  the  impression  (though  worn 
off  the  metal]  will  appear  in  distinct  ^ades. 


To  etch  on  glass  :  from  an  ingenious  Memoir? 
just  published  in  the  Journal  di  Fhysique  of 
Thculouse. 

MOXS.   de  Puymarin,  jun.    has  disco- 
vered a  method  of  engraving  upon, 
glassj   by  means  of  the  ttuor  acid,    'Jhis 
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ji  by  far  the  happiest  application  yet 
made  of  that  liquor.  He  relates  his  suc- 
cess in  various  experiments  made  to  prove 
the  solvent  qualities  of  the  acid,  which  led 
to  a  full  conviction,  that  it  had  nearly  the 
same  powers  x)n  glasS,  as  aqua-fortis  and 
other  acids  have  oii  copper  and  o;her  me- 
tals. He  therefore  imitated  the  process  of 
etching  on  copper  with  aqua-fortis.  He 
covered  a  plate  of  glass  w'ith  a  thin  coat  of 
ivax,  surrounded  by  low  edges  of  the  same 
substance  ;  and  having  sketched  some  figures 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  he  poured 
on  a  quantiiy  of  the  acid,  and  exposed  the 
whole  to  the  sun's  heat.  He  soon  observ- 
ed the  strokes  he  had  made  in  the  wax  co- 
vered with  a  v/hite  powder,arising  from  the 
solution  of  the  glass.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  or  five  hours,  he  took  off  the  wax  and 
washed  the  glass.  VVith  the  greatest  plea- 
sure he  now  saw  evidence  of  the  certainty 
of  his  conjectures  ;  and  affirms,  that  by  these 
ineans  an  intelligent  artist  might  engrave  on 
the  hardest  glass  or  crystal  any  thing  that 
can  be  engraven  on  copper. 

The  firit  attempt  to  engrave  upon  glass 
was  made  at  Thoulouse,  May  i8tb,  1787, 
and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  pub- 
lished in  June  last. 


Secret    for  recovering  the    writing    upon 
parchment  decayed  by  Time,  and  of  making  it 

LEGiBLE. 

DI  P  the  parchment  obliterated  by  time 
into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  fresh 
drav/n  from  the  well :  in  about  a  minute 
take  it  out, and  press  it  between  two  papers, 
to  prevent  ;ts  crumpling  up  in  drying.  As 
soon  as  it  is  moderately  dry?  if  it  be  not 
then  legible,  repeat  the  operation  two  or 
three  times.  The  skin  v»iil  then  resume 
its  pristine  colour,  and  the  writing  will  ap- 
pear. 


Remedy  for  the  rheumatism. 

SCURVY-GRASS,  brook-lime  and  wa- 
ter cresses,  each  a  quarter  of  a  peck  ; 
wash  them  clean,  and  put  them  into  a  well 
glazed  eaulien  pot.  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven  till  a  quart  ot  juice  can  be  pres- 
sed out :  put  two  large  table  spoonfuls  in- 
to half  a  pint  of  whey,  and  drink  this  in 
the  morning,  fasting.— This  receipt  is  re- 
commended by  a  person  who  was  cured 
by  it,  and  reslored  to  the  use  of  her  limbs 
which  she  had  lost. 


Processes  for  making  the  best  and  finest  sort  tf 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE  With  Quick-limc. 

PROCESS     L 

TAKE  31b  of  ox's  blood,  dried  and  re- 
duced into  a  kind  of  small  scales;  a« 
equal  quantity  of  quick-lime  newly  baked| 
zlb.  of  red  tartar,  and  lib.  Boz  salt-petre; 
pulverise  the  whole  grossly,  and  put  it  into 
a  crucible  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
furnace,  and  give  it  a  gradual  fire.  After 
four  hours  of  a  good  fire,  when  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  paste  which  emits  no 
more  smoke  and  is  equally  red,  throw  it 
by  spoonfuls  into  two  pails  of  boiling  wa- 
ter J  and,  having  filtrated  the  lixivium, 
mix  it  with  a  solution  of  61b,  of  allum, 
and  1  lb.  8  oz.  of  green  vitriol.  This  ope- 
ration will  yield  but  7  oz.  of  fecula  ;  but 
its  beauty  will  make  sufficient  amends  for 
the  small  quantity,  as  it  will  surpass  in  this 
respect  all  the  blues  of  Prussia,  which  are 
prepared  by  other  methods.  It  has  also 
as  good  an  effect  as  the  finest  ultramarine; 
and  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  resisting 
the  impression  of  the  air, 


PROCESS     II. 

Take  31b.  of  dried  ox's  blood,  an  equal 
quantity  of  quick-lime,  2lb.  of  red  tartar, 
and  2lb.  of  nitre,  all  of  them  calcined  and 
lixiviated  as  in  the  foregoing  process  ;  pour 
the  lixivium  into  a  solution  of  41b.  of  al- 
lum and  lib.  of  green  vitiol.  This  opera- 
tion will  yield  more  of  the  blue  fecula  then 
the  other,  but  the  colour  will  be  less  beau- 
tiful. 

PROCESS     III. 

Take  31b.  of  dried  ox's  blood,  41b.  8  oz. 
of  quick-hme,  2lb.  of  red  tartar,  lib.  8  oz, 
of  sait-petie:  calcine  and  lixiviate  it  as  in 
the  foregoing  operations,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  the  operation 
that  will  be  productive  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful blue;  but  it  yields  but  8oz.  and  some-* 
what  upwards  of  four  drachms. 


PROCESS  IV. 
Take  31b.  of  dried  ok's  blood,  61b.  of 
quick-lime,  2lb,  of  red  tartar,  and  ilb.  8oz, 
of  nitre  :  calcine  and  lixiviate  as  in  the 
foregoing  processes;  pour  the  lixivium  still 
warm  mto  a  solution  of  41b.  of  allum,  and 
lib.  of  green  vitriol :  a  blue  fecula,  as  beau- 
tiful and  fine  as  that  of  the  first  process, 
will  be  precipitated,  but  the  quantity  will  be 
much  greater,  for  this  way  will  yield  twen- 
ty-six ounces. 


The  COLUMBIAN   PARNASSIAD, 

RONDEAU. 

FIRST  to  love— and  then  to  part- 
Long  to  seek  a  mutual  heart — 
Late  to  find  it— and,  again, 
Leave,   and  lose  it— O  the  pain  ! 

Some  have  lov'd,  and  lov'd  (they   say) 
Till  they  lov'd  their   love  away  ; 
Then  have  left,  to  love  anew  ; 
But  I  wot  they  lov'd  not  true. 

True  to  love— and  then  to  part- 
Long  to   seek  a  mutual  heart — 
Late^'to  find  it— and,  again, 
Leave,  and  lose  it^O  the  pam  I 

Some  have  lov'd,  to  pass  the  time  ; 
And  have   lov'd  their  love  in  rhyme  ; 
Loath'd  the  love,  and  loath'd  the  song; 
But  their  love   could  not  be  strong. 

Strong  to  love— and  then  to  part- 
Long  to  seek  a  mutual  heart- 
Late  to  find  it— and,  again, 
Leave,  and  lose  it— O  the  pain  ! 

They  who  just  but  felt   the  flame, 
Lightly  lambent   o'er  their  frame. 
Light  to   them  the  parcing  knell. 
For  too  sure  they   love  not  nxjell  l 

Well  to  love— and  then  to  part- 
Long  to  seek  a  mutual  heart — 
Late   to  find  it— and,  again. 
Leave,  and  lose  it— O  the  pain  ! 

But  when  once  the  potent  dart, 
.    Cent'ring,  rivets  heart  to  heart  : 
Then  to   sever  what   is  bound. 
Is  to  tear  the  closing  wound. 

Thm  to  love— and  then  to  part- 
Long  to   seek  a   mutual   heart — 
Late  to   find  it — and,   again,     ^ 
Leave,   and  lose   it— O  the  pam  ! 
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y/ SPANISH  MADRIGAL,  by  D.  Lewts  Ahrtin, 

IBA   cogiendo   fiores, 
Y  guardando  en  la  falda 
My   ninfa,  para  hacer  una  guirnalda  ; 
Mas   primero  las  toca. 
A  los  rosados  labios   de  su  boca, 

Y  les  da  de   su    aliento    los   olores   ; 

Y  estaba  (por  su  hien)  entre  una  rosa 
Una   abeja  escondida, 

Su   dulce  humor  hurtando  ; 

Y  como  en  la  hermosa 

Flor  de  los   labios   se  hallo   ?    atrevida. 
La  pico,  saco  miel,   fusiese  volando. 

Translation,  by  Mr,  Garrlck. 

FOR  me  my  fair   a   wreath  has   wove. 
Where  rival  flow'rs   in  union   meet  ; 
As   oft  she  kiss'd   this  g-ift  of  love. 
Her  breath  gave   sweetness  to  the  sweet, 

A  bee  within  a  damask  rose 
Had  crept,  the   nectar'd  dew  to  sip  ; 
But   lesser  sweets  the  thief  foregoes. 
And  fixes   on    Louisa's   lip. 

There,  tasting  all    the  bloom  of  spring, 
Wak'd  by  the  rip'ning  breath  of  May, 
Th*  ungrateful    spoiler  left   his   sting. 
And  with    the  honey  fled  away. 


On  thg   DEATH  of  a   TOUNG  LADY. 
I. 

HO  W  frail  and  fleeting  youth  and  beauty's  charms  [ 
The  cold  grave  wraps  them   in  its  silent  shade. 
The  sparkling   eye  of  all  its  pow'r  disarms, 
And  bids  the  form,  tho'  e'er  so    lovely,  fade, 

H. 
But   ah !    forbear,  each   sad   repining    strain, 

Nor  dare  arraign  all-powerful  heav'n's  decrees; 
To  pierce  futurity,  th'  attempt  how  vain. 
With  pitying  eye  the  pow'r  benignant  sees! 

m. 

Some  hour   of  life,  o'er  hung  with  dreary  clouds 
That  bursting  o'er  the  woe-devoted   head. 

Each  smiling  pleasure,  each  gay   prospect  shrouds; 
And  thus  exempts  from  grief  the  happy  dead. 

IV. 

How  oft  we  see  the  morn  with  radiance  drest, 
Usher'd  by  soft  notes  of  the  feather'd  choirs 
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While  nature  joins,  her  transports  to  express. 
And  gi%'es  each  charm  that  fancy  can  desire. 

The  bright   stream,  gliding  through  the  verdant   glade, 

Reflects  each  beauty  that  adorns  the  green  : 
*Tis   thus  each  hope  to  human  view   display 'd, 

Is   seen  with  rapture  var}  ing  through  the  scene. 

Sudden  tempestuous  winds  deform  the  sky. 

And  o'er  each  beauty   a  dark  mantle  cast ; 
The  tender  flowrets   sicken,  droop,   and  die 
Beneath   the  fury  of  the  noxious  blast. 

VII. 
But  see  the  morn!   with  orient  colours  gay. 

Whilst   Zephyr  with  fresh  life  the  gale  inspires. 
Rises    a-new,   a  calm  unclouded  day. 

And   every  gloom  before  bright  sol   retires. 

Vlli. 
'Tis  thus   when   on  the  languid  bed  of  pain. 
When   death  asserts  his   uncontested   right, 
When  ev'ry    soft  attention   is  but  vain, 

T*  arrest  the  soul   in  her  advent'rous  flight ; 

IX. 
The  big  drop  swelling   in  the  eye  of  woe. 

The  ardent  pray'r   the  half-form'd  wish  to  save, 
By   ev*ry  tender  act  that  love  can  show. 
Our  dear  companion  from  the  silent  grave : 

Religion's  healing  pow'r  each   gloom  destroys  , 

Her  bright  beams  chase  each  doubt   and  fear  away; 
Unfold  to  faith's   clear  eye  extatic  joys, 

And  on  th'   enraptur'd  soul   dart  hope's  bright  ray  ; 

XI. 
Soften  each  pang  mortality  must  feel. 

When  the  soul  leaves  her  tenement  of  clay; 
Heav'n's  great  unbounded  mysteries  reveal, 

And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 

XII. 
See  that  angelic  form  !  with  looks  benign. 

With  rapture  point  to  happy  seats  above, 
See  faith  and  hope  in  ev'ry  feature  shine 

Irradiated  by  celestial  love. 

XIII. 
Then  wdth  submission  bow  to  heav'n's  high  pow*¥, 

Convinc'd  unerring  wisdom  strikes  the  blow 
That  gives  to  wretchedness  the  present  hour. 

But  joys  eternal  doth  on  her  bestow. 
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An  EVENING  THOUGHT  and  its  SIMILITUDES. 

I*VE  thought — the  fair  Urania  says^- 
What  is  it  like,   sir? — Like  a  blaz 


What  is  it  like,   sir? — Like  a  blaze- 

'Tis  like   a  sword — *tis  like  a  key 

*Tis  like  a  lion— like  a  flea 

*Tis   like  a  candle — like  a  chair 

'Tis  graceful^  like  a  lady's   hair 

"Tis  Tike  a  stove — like  captain  Drake— 
'Tis  like  a  corkscrew,  or   a  rake. 
Why   is  a  river  like  a  Lionl- 


For  that's  the  thought,  you  may^rely  on. 
When  rolling  from  its  spacious  source. 
How  bold,  impetuous  is  its  force ! 
Its  waters  pass  just  as   a  blaze 
Whilst  pleased  spectators  fondly  gaze; 
'Tis   like   the  key  of  navigation. 
And   often  bars  communication  ; 
But  why  a   river's  like  a  sivord 
Is  hard  to   tell,  upon  my  word : 
But  stay — does  not  each  stop   the  breath 
And  bid  the  eye  balls  swim  in  death  ? 
'Tis   active,   skipping  like  a  ^ea 
From  highest  mountain  to  the  sea; 
What  does  such  social  joys  procure 
Is  like  a  lighted  candle,   sure; 
But,  why  a  river's   like   a  chair! 
I'm  fairly  puzzled  I  declare: 
Place  but  the  merchant  in  the  seat 
Renown'd  for  all  that's  good  and  great. 
Then  both  ,  alike   support  his  name, 
One  bears  his  person,  one  his  fame. 
When  spring  appears  our  fields  to  cheer, 
*Tis  flowing,  like  a  ladj's  hair: 
And  how  a  river's  like  a  stocve. 
Cum  grano  salis  thus  I   prove : 
In  frost  severe  'tis   often  found 
That  both  alike  are  firmly  bound; 
When  weather  changes   ('tis  no  joke) 
Excessively  they  sometimes  smoke; 
Like  captain  Drake,  with  sails  unfurl'd. 
Who  spread   his  glory   o'er  the  world, 
A  spacious    river  widely  flows. 
And  claims  its  praise  where'er   it  goes; 
In  winding   streams  its  waters  glide, 
A  graceful  turn's   a   cork-screiv's  pride; 
A  rake  applied,   in  meads    of  hay. 
Carries   light  substances  away; 
This  suits  a  river,   I  suppose, 
For  straw  upon  its  surface  flows. 
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III.  Chapter  of  ]QB  paraphrased. 

1  /^'ERWHELM'D  with  anguish,  thus  in  plaintive    lay 
V-/  Job   op'd   his  mouth,  and  curs'd  his   hapless  day  : 

2  3  Let  deep  confusion  shade  that  hateful  morn. 

And  that  day  perish  wherein   I  was   born  ; 
Be  that  night   cover 'd  with  eternal  shame 
Which  did   a  son's   conception   first  proclaim  ; 

4  Let  horrid  darkness   dwell  upon  that  day, 
And  God,    in   aiiger,  its  first  dawn  survey: 
Oh   may  no  glad'ning  beam  its  light  renew, 

5  But  shadows,  death  and  gloom   obscure  its   view ; 
May   clouds  eternal  its  return  deform, 

And  black'ning   heav'ns  affright  the  world  with  storm  : 

6  That   night  let   chaos  in   his  realms  replace. 
And  from    the  sacred   rolls  of  time  erase  ; 
May  it  be  never  Vv  iih  the  year  combin'd. 
Nor  with  the  months  or  days  be  ever  join'd : 

y       Dull  be  that  night,   may  never  joyful    strain 
Be  heard  therein,  hut  dismal  silence    reign; 

8  May  mis'ry's  offspring,  in   each  rising  groan. 

Curse   that    sad  nigiit,  whene'er  they    curse  their   own: 

And   wretches    (by  disast'rous   scenes   misled) 

Curse   that  dark  day,    while  woes  around  them    spread : 

9  Oh  may  its  twilight  see  no  glimm'ring  star  ! 
But  darkness  cover  all  the  hemisphere. 

No  feeble   ray  of  liglit   to  glad   the  eye! 
Nor  morn,  half  op'ning,  tinge  th*  orient  sky ! 

10  Because  that  night  brought  on  my  m^other's  throes. 
And  introduc'd  me  to    this  scene  of  v/oes. 

1 1  Ah !  why  not  perish,  an  untimely  birth  ? 
Or   sink  in  infant  years   to  parent   earth  ? 

12  Why  did  the  knees  officiously   receive 

With  cruel  care?  or  breasts   their  nurture  give? 

13  Else  quiet  in  the  tomb  I  now  had   lain, 

(Where  sleep,  with  rest  and  silence,   hold  their   reign) 
14.     With  kings  and   princes,   who  ambitious  claim 
Sepulchral   monum.ents  to  grace  their  name ; 

15  With   sovereign  potentates  who   once  possess'd 
The   varied  treasures  of  the   wealthy  east ; 

16  Or  like  th'   abortive — I  had  never  been; 

Or  like  the  infants  who   no   light  have    seen, 

17  There   the   oppressor's  cruelties  must  cease; 
And    there    the   weary  ever   are  at  peace; 

1 8  There  prisoners    rest  within  the  silent   tomb. 
Nor  hear  the  tyrant's  voice,    nor  fear  his  doom  : 

19  Both  small   and  great   imnotic'd  there  remain. 
And  the  poor   slave  no  longer  drags   his  chain. 

20  Why   should  the  day  with  roseate   light  arise. 
And  cause  the  wretclied  who  in  sorrow   lies. 
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(While  terror  and   distress  around   him  roll) 
To  loathe  his  life  in  bitterness  of  soul? 

21  They   long  for   death,  his  gloomy  haunts  explore. 
More  anxious  for  his  stroke  than  India's  store; 

22  Tiiese — these  rejoice— full   rapture  glads  their  eye 
As   ihey   in  silence   to  the  grave   draw   nigh. 

23  What  is   my   life?   I  see  no  glim'ring   light; 
But  horror   and  despair  my  soul  affright: 

24  The  food  I  eat  is   tainted  with  my  groans. 
And,  like   o'crflowing  floods,   I  pour  my  moans, 

2C     Ye  boding  fears!   for   I  indulg'd  your  train; 

My  deep  anxiety  was  not  in  vain; 

For  now   I   sulfer  what  so   much  I   fear'd ; 

This  is  the  ill  which  oft  before  appeared ; 
2^     I  knew  no  safety  in  my  prosp'rous  state. 

Nor  e'er  did  selfish  ease  my  life  await; 

But  (tremblingly  alive  to  ev'ry  woe) 

Affliction's  keenest  scenes   await  me  now. 


TRANSLATION  of  the  ITALIAN  SONNET  in  the  Columbian  Magazine 
forjune^  1787 — Inscribed  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
By  Sig,  Dominico  Bertiniy  of  Florence, 

OH !   save  my  country,  heav*n — ^my  fondest  care  \ 
For  her    each   danger  of  the  field  I'll    share.  •  ■ 

No  venal  thought  my  panting  bosom  knew, 
When   in  her  cause  the  glitt'ring  blade  I  drew. 

If,  in  the   struggle  by  stern  fate  decreed 

But,  Oh!   may'heav'n  avert  it!   she  shou'd  bleed. 
And  fall  a  victim  to   oppression's  blow, 
Her  fate  be  mine — she   falls  with  glory  too. 
Freedom   in  smiles  erst  spread  her  blessings  far — 
(But  now  thou  groan'st  beneath  th*   assault  of  war) 
Those   blessings   to  renew  throughout  the  land. 
And  save   thee  from   a  wretched  venal  band, 

My  life  I  now  devote, each  dearest  tie. 

To   shield  thee   and  preserve  thy   liberty : 
Rome's  ancient  worthies   point  the  path  to  fume. 
And  Fabian  virtues   thy   attention  claim. 
Rous'd  by  the    call,  thy  numerous  heroes  arm  ; 
Their  brav'ry   shall  repel   each  latent  harm, 
While  laurels,  ever  green,  their  brows   adorn, 
To  latest  ages  shall  their  names  be  borne. 
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FRANCE. 

Paris,  Ocf.etk,  1788. 

MG  O  I  S,  professor  of  the  royal 
•  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture 
of  Pans,  !ias  produced,  under  the  dirc6Hon 
and  on  prir.ciples  of  M.  Vincent,  protessor 
of  the  Vetermian  school,  the  model  of  a  flead 
horse,  complfte  in  all  the  minutest  pans  of 
anatomy.  He  proposes  to  exhibit  many 
other  animals  in  the  same  manner,  so  ab- 
sululely  neceirar\  to  painters  and  sculptors. 

Some  k\v  days  ago  ntr,  Neckar  sent  for 
the  gentknien  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  the 
duidends  at  the  guildhall  of  Paris,  to  the 
holders  of  public  stock,  and  g^ve  them  di- 
retrions  to  behave  with  politeness  and  affa- 
bility to  the  annuitants—"  I  will  send  you 
to  monow,"  said  he,  "1,^00,000  livres  ; 
that  sum,  with  what  you  have  already  in 
hand,  will  enable  you  to  go  on  with  your 
payments  to  the  end  of  the  month  :  with 
the  hist  you  will  begin  at  the  letter  A.  and 
fo  on  ;  with  the  second  you  will  discharge 
the  demands  that  have  become  due  on  the 
treasury,  during  the  last  six  months.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  rely  upon  your  zeal  for  due  exe- 
cution of  these  instruftions." — These  in- 
struftions  were  given  on  the  2s it  of  last 
month.  Mr.  Neckar  has  since  sent  notice 
to  the  same  gentlemen,  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  much  larger  sum,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  ;  so  that 
proper  provisions  will  be  made  for  all  pub- 
lic payments  'till  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general. 

Mr.  Neckar  is  going  to  open  a  new  loan 
for  loo.ooo.oco  of  livres  ;  the  interest  of 
•which  he  will  pay  without  any  new  tax. 
A  fund  has  been  established  in  France  ari- 
sing from  the  estates  of  suppressed  con- 
vents, retrenchments  in  the  king's  hous- 
hold,  &:c.  and  from  the  produce  of  some 
church  livings,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
which  produce,  during  vacancy  between  the 
death  of  one  incumbent  and  presentation  of 
another,  belongs  to  the  king.  This  fund 
produces  at  pwesent  5,000,000  livres  a  year; 
that  it  may  be  encreased  to  10, 000, coo,  the 
king  has  agreed  that  he  wiil  not  present  to 
ary  of  those  livings  (chiefly  abbeys  and  prc- 
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bends  in  cathedral   churches,  without  cure 
of  souls)  lor  three  yeats. 

The  seve'al  provinces  are  again  in  tumult, 
on  the  subject  of  their  ekdicn  to  send  re- 
presentatives to  the  states-gener  1.  They 
insist  on  the  old  form,  which  admits  a 
greater  number  of  deputies  to  the  national 
assembly  than  either  the  crown  or  the  no- 
bles are  incliiicd  to  allow  tliem.  The  par- 
liament of  Brittany  has  published  a  decree. 
Concluding  in  these  words  :  — "  every  mi- 
nister who  advises  the  crown  against  thean- 
cien  manner  of  assembling  the  staiesof  the 
kingdom,   is  a  traitor  to  his  country." 

The  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  having  peti- 
tioned for  leave  to  send  nine  deputies  to  the 
states-general  of  France,  we  now  under- 
stand it  is  finally  refused. 

Nov.  2^.  n  arret  is  published  of  this 
date  allowing  the  free  importation  of  grain 
into  France,  in  consequence  of  the  destiuc- 
tive  storm  of  last  summer. 

"  The  apprehension  of  a  want  of  corn 
has  induced  the  council  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
foreign  supplies,  and  to  shew  their  prefer- 
ence of  receiving  from  us,  they  have  passed 
the  enclosed  arret,  giving  a  premium  011 
wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  for  a 
limited  time." 

ARRET  of  the  council  of  state  of  the  king, 
to  encourage  by  bounties,  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  flour,  coming  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America. 

November  23.  i-rSS. 
Extra6l  from  the  rcgifters  of  the  council  of 
State. 
The  king,  unwilling  to  negle£l  any  means 
that  may  encourage,  during  this  year,  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  has  judged  it 
proper  to  grant  bounties  to  those  who  fhall 
import  into  his  kingdom  wheat  and  flour, 
coining  from  the  United  States  of  America: 
to  provide  for  which,  the  report  being  heard, 
the  king  in  his  council  has  ordained,  and 
does  ordain  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  I. 
There  fliall  be  paid  to  all  French  or  fo- 
reign merchants,  who,  from  the  15th  of 
February  next  to  the  30thof  June  following, 
fhall  import  into  France,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  coming  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  bounty  of  thirty  sous   for  every 
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quintal  of  wheat,  and  forty  sous  for  every 
quintal  of  flour.  The  said  bounties  shall  be 
paid  by  the  receivers  of  the  farm  duties,  in 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  where  the  said 
grain  and  flour  fhall  arrive,  on  the  declara- 
tions furnished  by  the  captains  of  the  ves- 
sels, who  shall  be  bound  to  annex  thereto  a 
legal  copy  of  the  manifest,  and  the  certifi- 
cates ol  the  magistiates  of  the  place  where 
the  lading  shall  have  been  made. 
A  R  T  I  C  L  E     II. 

All  vessels,  without  distinftion,  which,  du- 
ring the  space  of  lime  above  mentioned  shall 
import  into   the  kingdom  wheat    and  flour 
from    the   said  United    States   of    America, 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  freight-duty,  on 
account  of  the  said  importations.     His  ma- 
jesty charges  the  tntennants  and  commissa- 
ries, &c.   to  attend  to  the  execution   of  the 
present  arret,  which  shall  be  printed,  &c. 
Done  at  the  council  of  state  of  the  king, 
his   majesty    being  present,    held    at 
Versailles  the    23d    of    November, 
17&8. 
-   Signed,     LAURENT  VILLEDEUIL. 
Dec.  1.     We  can  speak  from  authority 
that   the  states-general  of    France   will    not 
meet  till  the  month  of  may  next.     The  no- 
t  bles  are  expefted  to  finish  their  sitting  the 
1  8th  inst, 

Mons  de  Brienne  has  resigned  his  place 
of  secretary  at  war  :  he  retires  with  a  pen- 
sion as  usual,  but  to  this  is  added,  what  is 
not  very  usual  under  such  circumstances,  one 
of  the  richest  governments  in  France,  La 
Guienne. 

The  cold  has  been  so  excessive  for  some 
days,  that  the  thennometer  is  nine  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point. 

An  arret  is  published,  allowing  the  free 
importation  of  grain. 

Verfailles^  Nov.  12.  Mr.  Messier,  already 
celebrated  by  his  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
discovered  a  new  comet  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, in  the  morning,  on  the  paw  of  Ur- 
sa Major,  near  the  star  Psi,  having  a  tail  be- 
tween 2  and  3  degrees  in  length ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  vifible  without  glasses.  At  3  in  the 
morning  it  had  167  degrees  of  direO  ascen- 
sion, and  48deg:  of  declination.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  space  between  the  two  stars 
preceding  the  sq  uare  of  Ursa  Major,  or  on 
the  line  which  on  the  other  fide  porints  to- 
wards the  ;3olar  siar. 

ENGLAND. 

Another  fur-trade  might  be  established 
on  the  western  coast  of  America,  that  would 
Iwc  the  means  of  founding  a  new  manufac- 


tory in  that  country.  The  furs  of  thjrt 
coist  are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  Hudson's- 
bay,  as  not  to  admit  of  comparison.  Some 
ships  have  sailed  from  this  country  in  the 
pursuit ;  but  the  proteftion  and  aid  of  go- 
vernment is  necessary  to  give  permanency  ta 
the  plan. 

Of  the  furs  brought  from  that  coast  by 
Capt  Cook's  officers  some  curious  experi- 
ments have  been  made :  the  texture  is  sor 
fine,  that  very  beautiful  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, and  a  cloth  as  fine  as  an  Indian  shawl, 
were  manufa61ured  from  them. 

London,  Nov.  28,  1788.  The  insanity  of  th© 
king  has  excited  a  great  political  ferment  as 
to  a  regency,  which  now  becomes  necessary. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales,  as  heir  apparent,  has  a  natural  right 
to  this  high  office,  and,  though  in  some 
measure  opposed  by  mr.  Pitt,  he  will, 
doubtless,  assume  the  leins  of  government. 
Whenever  this  point  is  settled,  another  will 
come  before  parliament,  viz  :  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  king's  person.  It  is  expe6led 
three  guardians  will  be  appointed,  namely, 
the  queen,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The  last  messenger  who  set  out  for  the 
continent  carried  letters  from  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  ilague, 
Berlin,  and  Denmark. 

Dec.  2.  This  evening's  gazette  will  contain 
an  order  for  court  mourning  for  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  "  by  ORDER  of 
the  prince  oj  Wales,  with  the  approbation  oj 
the  Queen,"  This  order,  although  made 
upon  a  trivial  circumstance,  plainly  shew* 
that  it  is  already  settled  that  the  public  af- 
fairs will  be  committed  solely  to  a  regent. 

Extraordinary  as  the  circumstance  of  mrs. 
Weatherly  of  Bow  being  delivered  of  two 
children,  at  the  advanced  age  o'i fifty- six,  may 
seem,  there  is  a  woman  who  is  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  serving  the  clerks  in 
the  Long  room  with  fruit,  whose  age  is 
equal  to  that  of  Mrs.  Weatherly,  who  ha» 
recently  blessed  her  husband,  who  is  near 
seventy,  with  three  children  at  one  birth.  He 
is  her  fourth  conjugal  partner,  by  all  of 
whom  she  has  had  issue,  and  by  the  pre- 
sent one  is  likely  still  further  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjefts. 
She  has  been  known  in  her  present  occupa- 
tion hciwttn forty  md  fifty  years,  and  ha& 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Custom-House 
Pomona. 

Dec.  5.  The  list  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy,  as  sent  up  to  the  admiralty  on  tucs- 
day,  is  as  follows  r 
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Plymouth — Tliirty-scveii  ships  of  the 
line,  one  of  50  guus,  eleven  frigates,  and 
six  sloops. 

Portsmouth — forty-seven  ships  of  the 
line,  two  of  50  guns,  iv^enty-four  frigate^, 
ten  sloops  and  two  cutters. 

Chatham — Thirty-  ix  hips  of  the  line, 
«ix  of  50  gun=,  twenty-three  frigates,  and 
six  sloops. 

Sheerncss — Nine  ships  of  the  line,  two 
of  5^  gi'"  >  -ix  frigates,  four  sloops,  and 
two  cutters. 

Woolwich — One  ship  of  fifty  gun",  six- 
teen frigate  ,  and   even  sloop?. 

Depiford — eventeen  frigates,  threesloops, 
and  two  cutter  . 

Total  ol  the  ordinary  at  the  several  ports  : 
— one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  twelve  of  50  gun,  ninety- seven  fri- 
gates, thirty-seven  sloops,  and  seven  cut- 
ter . 

Fire-hips,  bombs,  and  yachts,  all  go 
under  the  denomination  of  sloops.  The 
return  from  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and 
Chatham,  are  made  by  their  commilTioners. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin,  Od.  14,  1788.  The  great  measure 
of  reducing  the  national  intere.  t  of  money, 
from  six  to  five  per  cent,  comes  forward 
early  next  selTion. 

SPAIN. 

Cadiz,  Oct.  12,  1788.  The  Dragoon  fri- 
gate has  jut  arrived  here  from  Ca!ao,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe  Don  Hipolite  Ruez, 
Don  Joseph  Pabon,  and  Don  Isidor  Ga-vez, 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  make  botanical 
reiearclies  in  Peru.  Thesf  gentlemen  de- 
parted from  Cadiz  in  Oftober  1777.  Since 
that  time  they  have  traversed  the  va  t  pro- 
vinces of  PerU;  and  examined  the  pn.duc- 
tions  of  the  three  kingdom  ,  viz.  fo  sils, 
mineral  ,  and  metal  ,  agreeably  to  the  delire 
and  instruftions  of  the  first  botanical  pro- 
fes  or  in  Madrid,  and  have  ent  curious  co!- 
leftions  to  the  ministry  of  the  Indies,  parti- 
cularly of  vegetables,  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptions and  drawings,  which  were  made 
with  haste,  to  repair  the  losses  occasioned 
by  war,  the  fire  wnich  consumed  part  of 
the  manuscripts  and  specimen  plants  at  Ma- 
caro,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  ship  St.  Petro 
d'  Alcantara,  v.'hich  had  52  cases  of  these 
produ6tions  on  board.  Thefiigate  which 
has  brought  the  three  profes--.ors,  hss  on 
board  a  number  of  plants,  curious  designs, 
and  the  de  cription  of  2000  plant  ,  mo^t  of 
which  are  newly  di  covered — and  23  ca  es, 
containing  70  live  shrubs,  in  a  good  state. 


ITALY. 

Venice,  Nov.  14.  The  republic  has  or- 
dered a  squadron  of  11  men  of  war,  and 
6,000  land-forces  to  be  ready  to  a6l  on  any 
emergency  for  the  purpose  of  defcnding-ihe 
itate  of  Ragu  a,  which  had  ometimc  agr» 
concerted  mea  ures  with  the  r.  public  to 
throw  off  the  Tnrki  h  yoke;  and  m  con  e- 
quence  of  which  had  refused  the  usual  uc- 
cour>  to  the  Ottomans,  who,  in  turn,  have 
set  on  the  Montenegrins  to  attack  them. 

GERMANY. 

Gotiengen,  Sept.  1788.  A  curious  pro- 
duftion  has  been  submitted  to  the  academy 
of  fcience^  here,  entitled,  Decoiwerte  ivfer- 
ressante  Bureau  Chirographique,  in  which  u 
the  following  description  of  the  bureau  : 
It  i  about  fifteen  inche  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  four  in  height ;  it  is  per- 
fectly secret  in  all  its  part?,  and  no  per -on 
can  open  it,  who  has  not  been  fir^t  instructed 
in  the  mean-. 

Thii  mechanical  invention  has  si  i  difFo- 
rent  effefts.  1.  A  person  may  write  his 
thoughts,  without  the  speftator  being  able 
to  read  the  characler  ■  .-  the  :ame  thing  may 
be  done  by  blind  per  ons.  ThOiS  wli.> 
see  may  use  it  in  the  night  time,  with  or 
without  candles,  and  have  no  tear  of  com- 
mitting an  error  in  the  writing.  They  may, 
at  pica  ure,  leave  off  where  they  began,  and, 
at  the  ;aine  time,  abandon  it  to  public  in- 
speftion,  without  entertaining  any  appre- 
hen  ion,  that  what  they  have  written  will 
be  known.  2.  We  may  write  the  wrong- 
way,  £oa:  to  re^d  what  we  have  written  by 
rctleclion.  3.  All  characters  may  be  imi- 
tated, the  hand-writing  formed  after  the 
best  model,  and  plan  and  deign:  cooied 
with  the  greate  t  exactne  «.  4.  Munc  may 
be  copied  wi  n  per t'efl:  corrednes  and  ce- 
lerity. 5.  We  may  throw  on  paper  our 
thought'  by  night  a  well  a  by  day,  efface 
and  change  them  at  plea  ure,  and  write, 
with  the  greate  t  di  patch,  a  di.cour-e  ra- 
pidly pronounced.  6.  Thi  machine  has 
still  another  cffcft — which  the  artist  rcicrves 
for  the  knowledge  of  sovereign  and  mi- 
nisterr,  whenever  the  secret  shall  be  ne- 
ce.-sary. 

To  the  preceding  description  is  annexed 
the  report  of  the  royal  academy  of  iciences 
at  Brus^el•.  Mr.  Hubin,  watchmaker,  at 
Finy,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  is  the  au- 
thor ot  thi  invention.  The  academy  hav- 
ing praised  it-  siinplicity  and  use,  remark. 
That  the  first  effctl  may  be  advantageous  ; 
the  second,  amu  ing  ; — the  third,  ubject  to 
many  inconvenif  ncies  in  the  praftice; — tiic 
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fourth  and  fifth,  exaggerated  :  that  the  me- 
thods employed  by  tht  inventor  have  merit, 
and  the  machine  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fcftion. 

Brusiels,  Dec.  6.  The  emperor,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  art  and  ;ciencc  ,  ha  es- 
tabu  hed  here  a  ocsety  of  experimental 
phy  ic;  the  de  ign  of  which  is  to  repeat 
doubitul  experiments,  and  to  make  new 
ones,  espenally  uch  a^  may  be  u  eful  to 
Eianul^atturcs,  trade,  and  art .. 

Numerous  as  the  advantage?  gained  by 
the  Turk,  over  the  Imperial  troops  have 
been,  yet  in  all  the  accounts  publi  hed  at 
Vienna,  the  Ottomans  have  been  denied 
every  warlike  requisite,  but  courage  There 
ere  not,  however,  wanting  circum  tances, 
which  prove  to  a  deimon  tration,  that  Turk- 
ish pohcy  ha-  in  the  field  often  been  too 
much  for  Avi  trian  di  cipline.  The  havock 
made  on  each  other  by  two  columns  of  the 
Imperial  army,  on  the  night  of  thetwenty- 
](irst  of  September,  is  in  point. 

It  wa-  not  the  effefi;  of  accident,  but  of  a 
judicioiii  manoeuvre  prafti  ed  by  the  sera- 
jkier.  A  private  letter  from  a  per  on  of 
the  fir-t  consequence  in  Vienna,  thu^  re- 
lates it  : 

"  There  is  rea'^on  to  suppose  that  the 
vizir  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  route 
the  Imperial  army  intended  to  take  on  its 
retreat,  in  consequence  of  which  almost 
every  pas  ,  where  a  few  troops  could  har- 
rass  an  anny,  was  pre-occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  every  coppice  lined.  This 
greatly  annoyed  the  Austrian  troops,  and 
occaioiicd  no  incon  idtrable  \os  of  men 
and  baggage.  The  two  column?,  whichen- 
gaged  each  other  on  the  21  t  of  September 
at  night,  were  marching  nearly  parallel,  at 
the  di  innce  of  a  quarter  of  an  English 
■mile,  and  near  the  place  where  the  dreadtul 
carnage  took  place,  divided  by  a  narrow 
coppice,  so  little  incumbered  with  wood, 
that  during  day  light  an  objecl  of  any  con- 
sideralile  magnitude  might  be  distinguished 
to  its  extremity.  In  this  coppice  were  about 
400  Turkish  infantry,  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  v;ith  four  field  pieces,  and  two 
howitzes.  The  Turk-  thus  posted,  made 
TWO  very  bri-k  attacks  on  the  van  of  the 
columns  which  approached  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Darkne?  and  fear  contributed 
cqnally  to  deceive  the  Imperialit  ,  who, 
being  ordered  to  face  and  charge  the  enemy, 
obeyed.  The  Turkish  detachment  still 
continued  the  attack  with  much  .'hew  of 
re-olution  and  omeeffeft,  particularly  from 
their  artillery  which  was  served  in  a  way 
seldom  experienced  from  the  Ottomans,  and 


produced  much  slaughter. — Both  columns 
thus  amused,  continued  to  advance  in  a  di» 
reft  line  towards  each  other;  the  Turks  re- 
treating in  good  order,  and  gaining  ground 
on  that  flank  which  had  previou  ly  formed 
the  arlvancc  of  tlie  columns,  wholly  disap- 
peared at  the  momeJit  in  which  theoppo.sue 
flank;,  came  in  contatl:,  who  not  doubting 
but  each  was  the  enemy,  began  an  attack 
which  foon  became  general  along  the  line; 
and  the  artillery  now  coming  up  the  car-^ 
nage  was  horrid — certainly  not  le  s  thaa 
20©  men.  It  was  near  even  minute^  that 
the  column  were  engaged  with  each  ocher^ 
and  at  la.t  discovered  by  a  party  of  chas- 
feurs,  vvho  were  ordered  to  attack  an  eini- 
nence,  from  which  two  piece  of  cannon 
were  dire6ted  with  a  skill  far  too  dreadlul. 
This  they  carried,  after  a  vigoius  defence, 
having  (irst  killed  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
defender  ,  and  thu-,  by  their  iuppo  ed 
prisoners,  di  covered  the  fatal  mi.Uke 
which  had  been  committed." 

POLAND. 

Warsaw,  OEt.  12,  1788.  M.  Louii  dc 
Buckholtz,  the  Prussian  minister  at  this 
court  has  delivered  a  declaration  of  this 
date  from  the  king  his  ma  ter,  threatning 
war   with   the    republic,  if  it    should  join 

Rus  ia   against   the  Turk-: at  the  same 

time  offering  to  Poland  the  friendship  and 
proteftion  of  Prus;ia  in  Ga:e  t-.e  former 
kingdom  shall  refuse  its  aid  to  the  powers 
now  at  war  with  Turkey. 

Nlv.  k.  In  con  equence  of  the  Prussian 
declaration,  and  appearances  succeeding  it, 
the  Russian  ambassador  delivered  thi.  day 
the  following  declaration:  viz. 

THE  ambassador  extraordinary  of  her 
majesty  the  empre  s  of  all  the  Russias  has 
hitherto  observed  the  mot  profound  silence, 
and  has  not  made  the  lea  t  repre  entation 
against  any  of  the  resolutions  of  the  iilu  - 
trious  itates  assembled,  although  they  have 
already  infringed  the  con  titution  agreed  on 
between  the  three  courts  in  1776,  without 
however,  oifering  any  direct  attack  on  the  act 
of.guarantee  of  1775.  The  orders  of  the  em- 
press having,  always  contained  evident 
proofs  of  her  amicable  intention'  towards 
the  Poli  h'  nation,  the  undersigned  wished 
never  to  see  him-^elf  reduce-d  to  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  protesting  again  t  any  at- 
tempt to  the  form  of  government  rolemnly 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  aft  of  guaran- 
tee in  1775.  Yet  nevertheless,  an  attempt 
of  this  nature  being  contained  in  mauy  of 
the  projeifs  which  have  a  design  to  establish 
a  permanent  diet?  and  to  subvert  also,  all  the 
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form  of  government;  the  undersigned  is 
under  the  nece  sity  of  declaring  in  the  name 
of  her  Imperial  majv.-  tv,  tliat.  although  it 
will  not  be  without  regret  that  iic  with- 
draws from  the  king  and  the  illustrious  re- 
public, the  Iviend  hip  which  {)he  ha  -  avow- 
ed, he  will  be  ttvrced  to  con.ider  a  an  in- 
inl  rati  ion  of  trie  trc;at\',  the  least  change  in 
the  cousutu:ion  ot  it'j^j, 

SiACKELBERG. 
Nov.  4.  The  king  and  diet  act  unanimous- 
ly iu  every  thui:^,  and  have  aliv.idy  given 
.'  he  empress  to  undersuiid,  they  must  be 
considered  as  a  neutral  and  independant 
nation. 

The  stroke  evidently  brought  about  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  v/ho  keeps  his  tioops 
ready  for  action,  cannot  fail  of  causing  the 
Turks  to  persist  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
in  whit-h  they  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
maintain  an  evident  superiority. 

Nov.  15,  The  ioUowing  note  was  yes- 
terday presented  by  order  of  the  states  to 
count  Stackelberg.  the  Russian  minister. 

"  The  underv/ntten,  by  order  of  the  se- 
rene spates  assembled,  have  the  honour  to 
remit  t.ie  prt-Gcnt  note  to  his  excellency 
count  Stackelberg,  ambassador  from  her 
ipajfjsty  the  empress  of  all  the  RussiaS; 
and  to  beseech  his  august  sovereign  to  give 
a  tresh  proof  of  the  re:^ard  she  has  always 
expressed  for  the  welfare  of  t-iis  country, 
by  ordering  her  troops  to  evacuate  it. 

•'  The  said  serene  states  flatter  them- 
selves, that  her  imperial  majesty  will,  with 
hci  asual  j^j'-.dness,  agree  with  them,  and 
thiiik  iiat  so  great  an  arm\ ,  however  well 
disciplined  it  may  be,  must  be  bunhcusome 
to  the  country  and  tiiat  its  s'ay  may  beside 
furnish  tae  Ottoman  court  witii  a  plausible 
pretext  tor  causing  their  troops  to  enter 
likewise,  and  even  making  this  country  the 
theatre  of  war,  which  must  inevitably  be 
the  ruin  of  it. 

"  The  well  known  magnanimity  of  her 
imperial  majesty,  will  make  her  with  plea- 
sure seize  tnis  opportunity  of  proving  to 
the  Polish  nation,  that  those  who  iiave  re- 
source tc  her  justice  are  sure  to  be  succc'S- 
tul.  She  will  thereby  be  sure  to  acquire 
t!ie  gratitude  of  all  the  nation,  whose  stm- 
timentsof  veneration  are  already  knov/n  to 
her" 

This  note  was  proposed  in  the  assem- 
bly ot  the  14th  instant  by  prince  C^arto- 
risky,  nuncio  from  Volhynis. 

SWEDE  N. 
The  polite  and  elegant  v/ar  now  carrying 
©a  i>etween  this  powei  aad  Denmark  is  a 


non-dcscript.  We  have  heard  of  ofTcnsivc 
war— ot  dekniive  war — of  civil  war  (which 
tlii  ,  with  all  its  civility,  doei  not  re  tniblcj 
^of  a  war  ot  pots — of  a  war  of  pots  da 
chambrcs :  but  none  of  the  e  can  be  compar- 
ed to  a  war  like  the  piesent, — in  whicii  one 
army  pull  off  their  hats  to  the  other,  and 
declare  upon  their  honour  thai  ihcy  arc 
friends,  earnestly  entreating  them  at  the 
same  time  to  decamp. — 1=  it,  then,  to  be 
called  a  war  ot  love  and  friend  hip — a  war 
ot  ceremony — a  war  of  alliance — or  «  war 
puur  ptijje?  le  terns  ^ 

GctLenbur^hy  Nov.  1,  1788.  The  conven- 
tit.n  which  wa  to  have  expired  on  the  16th 
ot  i^/Ctobe;,  was  further  prolonged  to  the 
13th  mutant,  and  ince  that  period  ha  been 
aguin  continued  to  the  15th  of  May,  1789. 
This  prolongation  i.  the  hist  article  of  the 
new  treaty;  the  econd  i  ,  that  the  Swedes 
shall  take  po^  e-sion  of  the  place  one  day 
attei  the  l^ane  have  quitted  them  ;  thirdly, 
that  there  hall  nut  be  a  Danish  soldier  left 
in  Sweden  by  the  13th  of  November; 
fourthly,  that  the  sick  shall  be  sent  out  of 
Sweden  free  and  unmolested  ;  fifthly,  that 
notice  hall  be  given  hfteen  days  both  before 
the  expiration  ot  the  truce,  or  in  case  of 
any  thing  being  undertaken  afterward : ;  and, 
sixthly,  all  places  are  to  he  delivered  up  ia 
their  iormer  itate. 

DENMARK. 

Swedish  note. 

Translation  of  the  note  delivered  by  the  Swedish 
ambdisador.  from  bar  on  Sprengporten,  to  count 
Merr.\tiirjf,  prime  minister  at  the  court  oj  Co- 
penkagen, 

Tt;e  king  has  not  bat  with  surprise,  seeit 
the  arguments  which  count  BernstorfF  has 
allcdged  in  the  note,  which  he  by  order  of 
his  Dani  h  maje  ty,  delivered  the  13th  of 
September  last,  and  which  contains — 

"  That  a^  long  as  the  auxiliary  troops  or 
hips  that  are  t  '  ad  against  Sweden,  do  not 
surmount  the  stipulated  number,  and  that 
the  re  t  of  the  Dani  h  forces  do  not  com- 
mit any  hostilities,  the  king  of  Sweden  has 
no  ground  of  complaint." — 

i  his  argument  his  Swedi  h  majesty  does 
n^t think  to  he  according  to  the  law  kept  by 
all  nation-,  and  against  which  the  king  has 
ordered  the  underwritten  to  prote  t  m  the 
strongest  manner.  Nevcrthcrlcss,  being  in.* 
clined  to  peace,  and  in  order  10  free  the  sub- 
jects of  both  kingdoms  from  unnecessary 
blood-shed — in  a  moment,  that  the  recon*, 
ciliatipa  with  the  beot  appearauce  have  oct 
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gan  to  restore  peace  in  the  north,  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  will,  foi  the  present,  set  aside 
all  enquiries  for  arguments,  and  alone  stick 
to  the  promise  declared  in  the  note;  his 
Danish  majesty  had  no  hostile  or  other  in- 
tentions: for  the  rest,  as  the  king  also 
■will  confide  to  what  has  been  represented  to 
him  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Elliot,  envoy  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  his  majesty  wish- 
ed to  prevent  the  mischief  which  the  further 
exertion  of  the  war  will  occa  ion  to  both 
kingdoms  :  His  Swedish  majesty,  declares 
to  continue  in  each  with  his  Danish  majesty, 
until  he  sees  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent ncgociations  that  are  commenced,  to 
restore  peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
\vhich  his  Danish  majesty  believes  to  be  the 
•bject    of  his   wishes :    His   majesty    the 


king  of  Sweden  will  therefore  confine  him- 
self with  force  to  repel  the  auxiliaries  already 
entered  into  in  this  kingdom, 
^Signed) 

Spkengporten." 
Ccptnhagen,  October^,   1788. 

W  E  S  T  -  I  N  D  I  E  S. 

Jamaica;  Montego-Bay.  Dec.  G.  We  are 
informed  that  on  thursday  se'nnight,  the 
Solebay  frigate  arrived  at  Dominica  from 
Barbadoes,  with  an  account  of  the  Charon 
man  of  war,  and  two  other  44  gun  ships, 
all  armed  in  flute,  being  arrived  at  the  last 
mentioned  ivland  on  the  2^ih  ult.  having  on 
board  800  troops  for  this  island,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  for  Domimca. 
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UNITED     STATES. 


The  enlightened  spirit  of  philosophy, 
that  is  difinsed  throughout  the  countries 
of  Europe,  has  been  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  consequences,  and  not  only 
religious  toleration  has  been  the  necessary 
result,  but  the  traces  of  arbitrary  despo- 
tism, are,  in  consequence  gradually  wear- 
ing away.  The  French  monarch  is  now 
conceding  to  hissuhjects,  and  instead  of 
establishing  a  system  of  absolute  despo- 
tism in  his  dominions,  as  advised  by  his 
late  ministers,  is  acting  upon  the  broad 
principles  of  renovating  the  ancient  Galic 
constitution.  The  states  of  Brabant  have 
asserted  their  proper  rights,  and  have 
lately  prevented  a  glaring  encroachment 
upon  the  native  privileges.  The  Swedes 
are  jealous  of  the  step  lately  taken  by 
their  sovereign,  as  being  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  of  their  consti- 
tution and  the  ardent  fiame  of  rational 
liberty,  and  equitable  government,  is 
spreading  through  Europe  and  America. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

JBofion,  Feb.  4.  The  electors  for  this 
state  of  a  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  have  this  day  unani- 
mously given  their  votes  for  general 
Washington  as  the  former,  and  John 
Adams  as  the  latter. 

Feb.  6.     The  house  of  representatives 

.took  into  consideration  the   propriety  of 

passing  an  a<ff  preventing  the  eldest  son  of 

an  intestate   to  inherit    by   descent   any 

more  than  any  other  child.      A  bill  for 


that  purpose  had  two  readings,  and 
tuesday  was  appointed  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  same. 

Feb.  9.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Charlestown,  and  Mr.  Cox 
of  tills  place,  who  were  concerned  in 
building  the  bridge  across  Charles-River, 
saikd  for  Ireland  a  few  days  since;  and 
if  the  parties  agree  respeifting  the  tiuilding 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Foy  le,  that  messrs. 
Thomson  and  Cox  will  return  to  this 
country,  where  the  materials  will  be  col- 
lected, and  carried  over  by  them  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  iieforementioned. 
Extraci  of  a  letter  from  London^  dated  Dec.  3. 
"  i  hope  you  are  not  cone  rned  in  any 
of  the  voyages  from  your  country  to  Asia. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  very  pointed 
orders  have  been  sent  by  the  boaid  of 
control  to  the  different  presidencies,  to 
prevent  the  American  ships  from  trading 
at  the  settlements  belonging  to  tire  British 
East-India  company." 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford,  Feb.  2.  At  sun-rise,  Faren- 
heit's  thermometer  was  a8^  below  o 
which  is  4**  colder  than  has  taefore  been 
known  in  this  town. 

Feb.  4.     The  eledors  for  this  state  of 
a    president  and  vice-president   of    the. 
United  States    met,   and  voted  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  General  Washington      7 
John  Adams  5 

Samuel  Huntington  a 
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N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K. 

Extract  of  a  lettrr  [torn  Bermuda,  dated  Ko" 
vembcr  23,  1788. 
*' Our  ntw  Cvwcrriiii  lit  has  orders  to 
garrison  tbis  island  in  the  stiorifiest  man- 
ner possible.  Every  p!ace  is  now  fortifi- 
ed that  is  con«;'dtrcd  as  necessary  ;  but 
for  what  leason  I  caiin<Jt  tell.  We  have 
a  gr^a  quantity  of  military  .stores  lat'^iy 
arrived,  ai'.d  a  grater  supjl)  is  tspccted, 
togtthtr  with  a  numhtr  of  troops  and 
three  jruard-ships  of  40  j.uns  ca.h." 

Feb.  12.  The  tw:  housts  of  legislature 
have  h-d  another  conference  on  tie  sub- 
ject of  api^niriing  senators,  when  after 
much  debate,  the  assembly  adhered  to 
their  bill,  and  the  senate  to  their  amend- 
ments --in  conscqHtnce  of  which,  this 
last  attempt  to  obtain  a  representation  of 
this  srate  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  h?s  f:;ilrd. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
An  account  oj  the  births  ««</ burials  in 
the  united  churches  of  christ -church 
and  ST.  peter'  ,  in  Philadelphia,  from 
December  25,  1787,  to  Decemier  z^^,  178b, 
viz. 
^,    •  .     •  S    Males  80 


Buria 


ials.    5 


Male* 
Females 


Buried  under  one  year 
From  one  to  three 
From  three  to  five 
From  five  to  ten 
From  ten  to'-wenty 
From  twenty  to  thirty 
From  thirty  to  forty 
From  forty  to  fifty 
From  fifty  to  sixty 
From  sixty  to  seventy 
From  seventy  to  eighty 
From  eighty  to  ninety 


94 

174 

66 

62 

128 

27 

5 

3 

7 
13 
19 

7 
17 

3 

a 


The  diseases  and  casualties  this  year  in  Christ- 

(■hurch  and  St.  Peter's. 

Apoplexy  2 

Biliouscholic  2 

Childbed  2 

Cramp  i 


Dropsy 
Drowned 
Decay 
Fiis 


7 
2 

42 
9 


Fever 

Flux 

Hives 

Hooping  cougk 

ImDosthume 

Killed 

Locked  jaw 

Mortification 

Nervous  tever 

Old  age 

Purging  and  vomitiag 

Pleurisy 

Palsy 

Small-pox 

Sore  throat 

Suddenly 

Teeth  and  worms 


CHRISTZNINCS. 


St.  Paul's 

Swedes 

First  Presbyteria« 

Second  do. 

Third  do. 

Scotch  do^. 

Moravians 

German  Lutherans 

German  Reformed 

Roman  Catholics 

Jews 


9 
I 

4 
I 

9 
3 

3 

I 

2 

s 

xo 

St 

a- 
6 

4 

I 


5« 

9 
40 

43 

II 
6 

1 89 


B  U   K.  I  A  L  ] 

St.  VmVs 

Swedes 

First  Presbytcriam 

Second  do. 

Third  do. 

Scotch  do. 

Moravians 

People  called  Quakers 

Baptists 

German  Lutherara 

German  Reformed 

Roman  Catholic 

Society  of  Free  Quakers 

Jews 
Christenings  this  year,  1190. 
Stranger^  burying-ground— 
filacks,  136. 
Some  persons  who  are  concerned  ia 
i  lands  and  mar<^hes  on  Delaware  and  Che- 
sapeak  bays,  can  testify,  that  the  waters 
rise  higher  now  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  hetetofore,  on  those  marshes — Of  the 
former  which  had  been  drained,  ^omc  of  the 
banks  have  been  gradually  rai  ed  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  itseems  almo'  t  impo  ible  to  raise 
them  higher;  the  waters  have  broken  others 
down,  so  that  some  parts  are  now  under 
water,  which  used  lo  be  fast  land. 

An   account  of  several   instaoccs  of  the 


*4 
*5 
3^ 
s6 

33 

6 

6 

13S 

'4 

'.5r 

7* 

»4r 

12 

2 

Barials,  1036-^ 
-Whites,  62 — 
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same  kind,  happening  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  have  been  lately  published,  to  form 
an  hypothesis,  in  order  to  :hew  that  these 
inundation  are  periodical;  the  author  of 
which  might  have  mentioned'  many  more 
in  different  quarters  ot  the  globe,  per- 
haps enough  to  shew,  that  all  part,  of 
the  earth  bordering  on  the  ocean  have  been, 
at  particular  times,  subject  to  cuch  inunda- 
tion?, ome  traces  of  which  are  perceivable 
even  in  the  hi  tory  of  countries  of  which 
"We  have  the  least  knowledge  ;  as  will  ap- 
pear frrm  the  follow mg  extract  from  a 
*' General  Description  of  China"  shi^v^ing 
■what  happened  tnere,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Empeior  Xunus. 

"  The  emperor  was  troubled  by  what 
means  to  repel  the  high  waters  which 
threatened  to  overflovv  the  lower  part  of 
the  country.  After  many  experiment-  he 
gave  order  at  la  t  to  one  ^uenius  to  ca  t  up 
a  bank,  again  t  the  '■anie;  but  he  not  being 
able  to  pel  form  it,  and  leaving  the  same  im- 
imperfcct,  the  charge  of  the  work  wa  com- 
mitted to  hii  on  Yvus,  who,  in  the  pace 
of  thirteen  year  ,  effected  it,  to  the  great 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 

York.,  Jan.  28.  The  rev.  vnr  Camphci!, 
principal  of  the  York  academy,  has  in  his 
possession  a  complete  mode!  of  a  roving 
and  spinning  machine,  to  be  us-rd  in  the 
manufafturins  of  cotton,  and  which  may 
be  made  to  run  from  one  to  ten  thousand 
spindles.  The  constnidtion  is  very-  curi- 
ous, and  the  workmans^  ip  eletrant. — This 
mode!  is  what  is  called  one  system  :  but  as 
many  systems  as  you  please  m^iy  be  erec- 
ted m  one  frame.  It  is  common  for  one 
boy  to  attend  eight  syst-ems  of  four  or  six 
spindles  each.  The  model  is  supposed 
to  he  on  the  principles  of  Arkwright's  in 
England.  Mr.  Campb<tll  is  willing  to 
treat  for  the  disposal  of  this  machine. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  a.  State  of  the  quicksil- 
ver in  Farenheit's  thermometer,  yesterday 
axjd  to-day,  viz. 

YESTERDAY. 

Degrees 
M;4  o'clock,  P.  M.         10 

5  -       -        -       8. 

6  ...   6 
9        '        -        -       3^ 

10  -  -  -  -      2* 

12         -         -        -         a 

TO-DAY. 

Degrees. 
ilbC'&oclock,  P.  M.  5   below  o 

7  -        -         -       4 
8.  -        -        .        -  2^ 
half  past  S        -  o. 


Feb.  3,  By  a  proclatliation  of  this  daf4 
it  appears  tiiat  the  following  persons  zit 
chosen  on  behalf  of  this  state  electors  of 
a  president  an*'  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sts.tes — viz. 

Edward  Hand,  James  Wilson^ 

George  Gibson,  Jap;e::  O'Hara, 

John  Arndt,  DavcGiier, 

Colh  on  Read,  Samuel  Potts, 

Lawrence  Keene,       Alexander  Graydon, 
Feb.   4.      The  above   gentlemen  met    at 
Reading,    and',  on    balloting   for   a    presi- 
dent and  vice-prcj.deiitj  their  votes  were  in 
favour  of 

General  Washington,  asprcident — a-nd 
John  dam  ,  a  vice-pre  ident. 
Feb.  5.  A  farmer,  near  Su.ibury,  on  the 
Susquv  hannah,  haj  lately  obtained  two  bar- 
rel of  >v»eet  oil  (equal  in  flavour,  it  is  saidj 
to  that  of  the  olive)  from  hickory  nuts,  by 
expres  ion.  One  half  of  a  kernel  of  the 
f-mallest  pecie.  ot  thi.  nut,  the  shell-bark, 
yielded  on  experiment,  3c  drops  of  oiL 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  e  nut  has  been 
used  in  diet,  and  al  o  burnt,  for  want  of 
wore,  in' lamps.  Every  day's  experience 
serve^  to  convince  u  of  theieiources  of  our 
country  for  promoting  wealth  and  happi- 
ne  ?.  rt  manufactory  of  pot-ash,  lately 
eftabli  bed  at  Sunbury,  i  in  a  flourishing 
condition. — New-York,  we  are  informed, 
exported  during  the  la; t  year,  no  less  than 
13:24,  barrels  of  that  valuable  article  of 
commerce. 

The  general  assembly  of  this  state  made 
a  quorum  for  bu  ine?  . 

Ftb  1-9.  A  bill  is  now  published  for 
consideration  for  incorporating  this  city. 
DELAWARE. 
Dover.,  Feb.  4.  This  day  the  three  electors 
for  this  state  balloted  for  a  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States*— and 
were  unanimous  for 

General  Washington, 

and 
John  Jay,    esquire, 

MARYLAN^D. 

Clearances  Jrom  the  poft  ^Baltimore,  f ma  ike 
1st.  of  January  lyS^tethe  1st  oj  January 
1789. 

Ships    52,    Snows  7,    Brigantines     126^ 
Schouners  276,  Sloops  154,  Total  615, 
Belonging  to  the  port : 
24  Ships,  t  29  BrigSj 
28  Sea-Schooners  r:nd  Sloops. 
Baltimore,  Feb.   17.  The  loan  for  erecting 
buildings  in  this  town   for  the  use  of  con- 
gress, fills  up  with   great  rapidity,  sueb  is 
the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our  cirizeea. 
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Feb'  4.     Six  of  the  8  electors  (z   being 
unavoidably    absent)    met    and    voted  tor 
General  Washington  as  president, 
and 

Judjc  Harrison,  vice  president,  of  the 
United  Stares. 

Baltimore  Feb.  10.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  subscribing  to  a  provisional 
loan,  for  the  purpose  of  erectin:;  in  this 
town,  a  house  for  holding  the  sessions, 
ot  congress;  with  other  proper  buildings 
for  the  great  ofhces  of  the  United  States. 
VIRGINIA. 

Richmond,  Jan.  26.  Returns  from  the  se- 
veral dillricts,  excepting  one,  have  been  re- 
ceived by  council,  of  elcctois  for  choofing 
on  behalf  of  this  state,  a  prefident  and  vicc- 
preiident  of  the  United  States,  viz. 

John  Pride,  Wm,  Fit2hugh, 

Zachariah  Johnston,  Anthonv  Walke, 

Jo'in  Harvie,  Patrick  Henry, 

John  Roane,  jun.        Edward  Stevens, 

David  Stuart,  Warner  Lewis, 

James  Wood. 
No  return  received  forSuffcx. 

Teb.  4.  This  day  ten  of  the  twelve 
electors  for  this  state  met  at  the  ca- 
pir.ol,  for  the  purpote  of  choohng  a  prefi- 
dent, and  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States; 
the  hallos  stood  as  .follows : 

For  general  Wafhington;  prefident.  to, 
John  Adzmi,  v!ce-pre fide ri t,  ^,  George  Clin- 
ton, do,   3,   John  Hancock,  1,  John  Jay, 1. 

Feb'  12.  'i  he  following  gentlemen  are 
elected  representatives  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  this  state,  viz  : 

John  Pa^e,  Theodoric  Bland. 

James  Madison,  jun.  Richard  B.  Lee, 

Samuel  Grifiin,  Andrew  Moore, 

/ilf'x-ander  White. 

Fredericksburg,  Feb ^  On  monday  morn- 
ing the  mtrcury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter stood  at  10  dcg  :  o. 

Alexandria.Fcb.  i2.^ohn  W^healing,  Agnes 
Campbelland  John  Stokes, were lastSaturday 
detected  in  counterfeiting  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  badly  executed,  some  of  which 
had  been  passed  iii  this  town  previous  to 
their  detection 

Kentucky, 

By  a  letter  from  Louisville,  dated  Jan. 
1.6,  1789,  received  at  Fredericksburg,  it 
is  said  that  gen.  W — Ik — ns — n  has  littcd 
f->ut  a  small  fi  et  for  an  expedition  to  New 
Orh^ans,  consisting  of  25  large  boats  (some 
of  which  carry  threc-poundrrs,  and  all  of 
t'lp.m  swivels)  manned  by  150  I  ands.  well 
armed,  to  fi^ht  their  way  do\\r\  ihe  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ; 
— that  tu;;  cargoes  on  board  art  chiefly  made 
i;p  of  tobacco,   fiour,  and   pioMsioui  of  all 


kinds,  some  of  which  has  lain  in  ware- 
houses these  3  or  4  years. 

A  mr.  Marter,  who  was  sent  by  a  crown- 
ed head  from  Europe,  to  gathei  knowledge 
in  the  science  of  botany — has  made  toe 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi  the  object 
of  his  mission  all  last  summer  :  his  collecti- 
on consists  of  natural,  animal  and  vege- 
table curiofities.  He  sets  out  in  a  few  days 
hence  for  Kaskaskies,  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, from  whence,  in  company  with  a 
French  Jesuit,  he  undertak',s  to  travel  by 
land  to  California,  on  the  pacific  ocean, 
a  tour  of  near  2000  miles  through  a  coun- 
try inhabited  by  unknown  savages  and 
beasts,  and  never  before  traversed  by  a 
white  man — except  the  attempt  made  by 
capt.  Carver,  who,  travelled  1500  mile« 
without  success,  from  California.  If  our 
adventurer  arrives,  he  is  to  proceed  to  Old 
Mexico,  through  Peru  to  Acapulco,  and 
thence  to  the  East-Indies — from  whence 
he  is  to  return  home  by  land  through 
China,  Arabia.  Tartary,  &c.  to  his  native 
shore*' 

NORTH-C  AROLIN  A. 

French-Broad-Rher,  Dec.  18  1788.  Sevier 
is  jull  returned  from  an  excursion  into  the 
Indian  country' :  he  has  captured  -7  women 
and  children,  without  any  person  being 
killed  on  either  side.  His  object  was  pri- . 
soners  to  redeem  those  taken  at  Gallespy's 
fort.  He  has  dispatc  led  a  letter  to  the  ene- 
my offering  an  exchange,  and  proposing 
with  it  to  terminate  the  war. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Ninety-six  Dec.  1 8th.  The  grand  jurors 
for  this  district  have  presented,  as  a  gr  1  ev- 

ANCE  OF  THE  GREATEST  MAGNITUDE, 

the  many  Jate  interferences  of  the  legislature 
or  the  state  in  private  contracts  between 
debtor  and  creditor. 

Char'ejlon    Jan:    7.    The    legislature  of 
this     state     convened    to     meet     on    the 
5th      instant,,     formed     a     quorum     this 
day — when  the  assembly    and    senate    by 
joint  ballot  chose,  as  electors  of  a  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
general  Gadsden,    mr.  justice  Hevward, 
colonel  Laurens,     mr.  justice  Grimke, 
general  Pinckney    Edward  Rutled^..eesq. 
and 
•A  Simkms,  esq. 
The  honourable  Pierce  Butler  and  Ralph 
Izard,    esquires,   were  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  senaicrs  in  the  congres!>  of  the  United 
States. 

Jan  16.  A  silver  mine  has  been  disco, 
vered  in  the  interior  country  of  this  sta!e, 
the  ore  of  which,  on  a  ^rial  made  by  a  skil- 
ful mineralogist,  appears  to  be  exttemsly 
rich. 
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£xtra8  of  a  letter  from  Bermuda,  dated  Det. 
18,  1788- 
«'  Two  new  lighc-hous'cs  are  flow  ereft- 
ing;  one  on  the  North  Rock,  five  leagues 
in  thefea,  the  other  on  Rack  or  Wre.k,- 
Htli ;  and  we  daily  look  for  560  troops  to 
garrison  our  new  fortifications" 

Jan  q6.  This  day  Charles  Plnckoey,  esq; 
vas  chosen  governour,  and  Alexander  Gil- 
Ion,  esq.  Hcut.  governor  of  this  state — 
and  °3  n.  Sumpter,  judge  Burke,  doct.  Tuck- 
er, Daniel  Huger,  and  William  Smith,  esqs. 
are  elected  representatives  in  congress. 

Notice  to  Navi'^ators. 

The  commissioners  of  poilotage  for  the 
bar  and  harbour  of  Charleston,  have  given 
public  notice,  that  the  light-house  oppo- 
site the  ship-channel  of  the  bar  of  said  har- 
bour, is  now  lighted,  and  will  be  regularly 
so  continued.  Vessels  bound  into  the  port 
of  Charleston,  may  with  safety  venture  into 
7  fathoms  water,  having  the  light  to  bear 
fiom  west  to  north. 

GEORGIA. 
The  hon.  Willian  Few,  and   col.  Gunn, 
are    appointed   senators    ior  this  state   in 
congress, 

AagusL  Jan.  6.  The  general  assembly 
conventd  and  chose  his  honour  George 
Walton;  esqivlre,  govemour  ot  this  state, 
the  hon.  Tohn  Powell  esquire,  speaker,  and 
James  M^  Simmons  esquire,  clerk  of  the 
ROUse ; 

Also 
Col.  George  Handlcy, 
His  honour  George  Walton, 
John   King,    esq. 
Col.  John  Milton, 
Henry  Osborne,  esq. 
Electors  of  a  president,  and   vice-presi- 
ient  of  the  United  States. 

Crops  have  been  good  this  season : — 
i«  or  i5;OO0  barrels  of  rice  (which  sells  at 
105  6d.  per  cwt.)  4,000  hhds.  tobacco, 
wortii  16s.  4d.  with  other  produce  in  pro- 
portion. 

WESTERN  TERRITORY. 
We  a-/e  infotmed  that  a  treaty  has  at 
length  been  concuided  with  the  liidians, 
b-  :  he  ^-overnor  ot  the  Western  Territory, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Slates;  but  are  sor- 
ry to  add  that  the  number  of  Indians  as- 
sembled fell  short  of  our  hopes  and  expec- 
tations Parties  of  the  latter  continue  to  be 
very  troublesome  on  the  frontiers. 

MARRIAGE  S, 

Massachusetts. At   Bofton,   nir. 

David  ■ "  e)>t  to  miss  Hunnah  M  att% — rev.  Tho- 
mas Prentiss  to  miss  Mar-\  Scollay — nr.  LerrrU' 
d  TiUfott  to  miss  PoUy  Minns » 


'Deaths, 

At  Salem,  mr.  William  Archcf  to  miss  felly 
Daland. 

At  Roxbury,  mr,  J5enja?nin  Corey  to  miss 
Betsy  V.^ari. 

At  Plymouth,  capt,  Thomas  Nicbolfon  to 
miss  Hannah  Otis. 

At  Stoughton,    capt.  Elijah    Hunter  to  mrs 
Jam  Kilby. 

At  Bedford,  ihr.  Jeremikh  Goldsmith  to  mis i 
Sally  Conve-se- 

At  Braintrce,  fnr.  Eli  Hayden  to  miss 
Charlotte  Soper. 

CONNECTICUT.- — At  Ncw-haven,  mr. 
JesseRoot  juhr,  to  mss  Rebecca  Fish. 

NEW-YORK — At  New  York  mr.  John 
Elvy  of  New  Jerfey  to  miss  Schenck. 

Pennsy  lvani  a  — At  Philadelphia, i?fn- 
jamin  Sostock  of  Earbadoes^esq.tomiss  Bii4den, 
daughter  ef  the  late  capt.  Jants  Budden  ~ 

Delaware. —  At  Dover,wzr,  Jofph  Sykes 
to  miss  Angelica  Killen. 

Virginia — At  Richmond, M<r  ret'.  Elka- 
nah  Talley  to  mrs.  Anderson,  relict  of  col  John 
Anderson— ^Merriweather  Jones,  esq  to  miss  Lu- 
cy Franklin  Read. 

Ac  Norfolk,  Daniel  Norton^  esq.  to  miss 
Carr  Tucker- 

At  Gloucester  county,  Francis  Whiting, 
esq.  to  miss  Polly  Fox. 

At  Alexandria,  mr,  Nathanial  Willes  to 
miss  Mary  Cartinill. 

South-Carolina — At  Charleston, 
doci-  Thomas  M-  Calla  of  Nezu  Jersey  to  Trtiss 
Sarah  Legate — mr.  Laac  Courfe  to  miss  Ann 
Prince — Morris  Simynons.  esq  to  miss  Eliz^abeth 
Simmons — nir.  John  Fuderick  Gennrick  to  rmss 
Emilia  Smith — tnr  John  Lloyd,  junr.  to  miss 
Mary  TrJlcr — major  Edward  P/ulon  to  missSu- 
Jannak  Frances  BarksdaU. 


NEW-HAMFSHiRE At    Portsmouth, 

mr.  Patrick  Jones — mrs.  Mchitable  Odiornc.  a~ 
^cd  86 — mrs  Dorcas  Miller — mr,  Joseph  Tap- 
'ley. 

At  Rye,  rev    Samuel  Parsons,  aged  78. 

At  Mollis,  miss  Lyuia  JVorcestr. 

Massac HUSETTi At  Boston,  Tho- 
mas Vartmm,  esq  — raiss  Sally  JVdd.  aged 9.0 — 
miss  Lydia  Rogers,  aged  17- — mrs  Rebecca 
Snoton.  widow  of  the  late  capt,  Thomas  Svotcn — 
rev.  fohn  Miller — mrs.  Eli-ahctk  Wild,  wife 
of  deacon  Daniel  Wild — mr-  Ehcnezer  Kneelatd — 
mr     John  Whit  ten. 

At  >aicm,  7nrs.  Ewiice  Sanson,  tj<ifc.  of 
mr.  Joseph  Saynson — mrs  Mary  Slewman — 
?nr.    Januthun  Ober,  agtcl  2  2. 

■'  t  \A/ orcestcr.  mrs,  Mary  M'  Cjrty,  con- 
sort ofdu't   'Thaddcus  M- Carh. 

At  Gloucester,  capt.  Josiah  In^ersoll,  ^jed 
71- 


Death. 
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At  Bridgcwater,  tnr.  Jams  Allen  A  B.  a- 
gtd  22. 

At  Portland,  mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenks. 

At  Leominster,  suddenly^  mr.  John  LelanJ, 
Aged  75. 

At  Srurbridge,  ntss  Polly  Payne,  aged  2  \. 

At  Union,  rev.  Ezra  Horton- 

RHODF.-isi.AND At    Ncwport,    miss 

Betsy  Marsh,  aged  20. 

coNxicTicuT At  Hartford,  sud- 
denly, mr  Daniel  Call. 

At  Newhavcn-  nr.  Stephen  Bristol — mr. 
Jeremiah. O^hrn, cged^x — mr  A':drew'J'homp- 
on,  aged  6y — mr.   Timothy  Shpard,  a^yed  72. 

At  Litchfield,  mr.  Archibald  Af'  Neat, 
Aged^o. 

At  Pittsfield,  mr.  Caleb  Bull. 

Ai    Ncwuigton,    mrs.  Jane  Lush,  aged 

At  Hadley,  mr.  Windsor  SmKh.  aged  6g. 

At  Goshen,  the  rev.  Stephen  Heatati,  aged 
78, 

NE\v-j«RSEY At    Elixabeth-Town, 

wr.  Baker  Hevdrichs — mrs  Pelly  Ogden,  wije 
«f  mr  Idmhod  Ogden . 

At  Saism,  mrs  Mary  Purviance,  widow  of 
the  late  mr.  Samuel  Purviance — vir,  Robert  Wil- 
son. 

PE  K  K  s  Y  L  V  A  N 1 A In  Lancastcr  coun- 
ty, mr,  Curtis  Grtdb. 

DELAWARE At     Wilmlflgton,     mr. 

Christopher  Hendrichson,  a,^ed  upwards  of  ico 
years,  one  cjthejirst  Swedish  seiilcrs  cj this  place. 


MARYLAND— — At  Baltimore,  mr.  Tho- 
mas B-dvell,  aged  73. 

Jn  Kaltimore County,  mrs.  Racliael  Car- 
roll, consort  of  Daniel  Carroll,  esq- 

Virginia — A:  Richmond,  mrs. France!" 
Read,  consort  ofdoct.  Read  of  Hanover-town, 

At  Norfolk,  mrs.Proby  wife  ofmr.PaulProby, 

South-Carolina — At  Charlellon,  the 
hon'  Bevjamin  Guenard,  formerly  gavervour 
of  this  siatc — mr.  Audeon  St.  John — Robert 
Ladfon,  esq. — mrs.  Sarah  Chandler,  wife  of 
doct.  Ifaac  Cuandler — mr.  Humphrey  Sommers, 
a^ed  77 — mr.  John  Dill  of  John's  Island— ' 
mr-  Kflfty — John  Scott,  esq   attorney  at  luzu* 

Ac  Geor.retown,  mr.  Mordtcai  Myers. 

On  Daniel's  Island,  mr.  Pf'illiamCUn. 

Geokgia.- — Major   George  Melviti — major 
Jacob  Brice ;  both  oj  the  late  army. 
ABROAD 

In  France,  the  duke  D'Aiguillon,  secretary 
of  state  at  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  England,  sir  Charles  AsgiU,  hart. 

In  Scc.iland,  Robeit  Burns,  the  celebrated 
felf-iauglU  Scotch  bard. 

In  Spain.,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  consort 
to  the  Infuht  of  Spain. 

At  Revel,  the  gallard  Samuel  Gre'ir,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  admiral  and  commander  iri  chief 
of  the  Russian  fleet. 

At  Sea,  on  the  passage  from  London  it 
Charleston,  lady  Mary  Middldon,  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  ea^l  ofCromartie.  and  relict  of 
the  lute  lion.  Henry  Middhton  of  Soutk-Cdiolina, 
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EXPLANATION 

of   the  foregoing     table. 


^'^  The  Table  shews  the  mean  result  of  two  observations  made  every  day,  one  at  sun-rise  (at  which  time  it  is  coldest) 
the  other  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  happens  here.  These  extremes  are  added  together 
and  divided  by  two,  which  gives  the  mean  degree  called  the  temperature  of  the  day  :  the  totahof  all  the  observations,  divided 
by  the  ninriber  of  the  days,  gives  the  temperature  ot  the  month. 

55  W  hen  a  barometer  is  'pe.Yie.ctly  phosphoric,  the  superior  surface  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  exempt  fi-om  that  coiica-vity, 
or  convexity,  common  in  almost  all  barometers  :  consequently  it  has  nearly  a  plain  or  Isvel  surface,  and  gives  the  truest 
height  without  difficulty. 

+  To  rectify  the  barometer. — The  height  of  the  barometer,  being  never  just  or  exact,  but  when  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  marks  the  freezing  point  oi"  i%A.  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  it  is 
indispensably  necessary,  that  all  meteorological  observers  should  understand  the  correspondence  between  them,  in  order 
to  rectify  this  column  of  5  in  the  barometer — and  which,  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  rises  and  falls 
by  the  heat  and  cold  which  likewise  act  on  it.  Hence  it  has  two  particular  movements,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished, 
the  one  from  the  other,  by  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  air. 

A  column  of§  of  about  30  English  inches  in  height  dilates  \tse\f  dveVmes  { the  foot  is  di-vided  into  12  ir:ches,  the  inch  into  tiuel've 
lines, the  lines  into  sixteenths  Jto.zdiust  the  point  of  congelation  to  that  of  common  boiling  water.  1  he  barometer  being  29  inches 
9  lines  English,  if  these  five  lines  are  multiplied  by  16  it  produces  80.  Reaumur's  scale,  from  the  point  of  congelation 
to  that  of  common  boiling  water,  is  divided  into  80  degrees.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  too  great  an  agree- 
ment between  these  two  instruments  ;  and  hence,  and  from  what  has  already  been  observed,  the  one  cannot  serve  to' 
rectify  tlic  other.  To  obtain,  then,  the  true  height  of  the  barometer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subtract  as  many  sixteenths 
of  a  line  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  as  Reaumur's  thermometer,  placed  at  its  centre,  marks  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point ;  and  to  add  as  many  as  shall  appear  unde^  or  below  the  said  point  of  coni>;elation.      [Zero.] 

It  is  by  this  method  barometrical  observations  are  rectified,  and  by  which  the  present  table  was  completed.  We  must 
careftilly  bring  the  inferior  surface  of  the  g  in  the  curve  to  the  line  of  the  level,  before  any  observations  are  made  on  the 
instrument,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary — for  when  the  column  of  the  g  descends  some  lines,  the  inferior  surface  no 
longer  corresponds  with  the  line  of  the  level,  and  the  same  happens  when  the  barometer  rises. 

*  The  cypher  o  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  point  at  which  the  scale  separates  both  in  Fah- 
renheit's and  Reaumur's.  The  first  divides  his  scale  into  212  deg.  patting  from  an  artificial  congelation,  a  forced  and 
uncertain  point  or  term  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Reaumur  divides  his  scale  into  80  equal  parts,  and  separates  at  the  point  of 
natural  congelation  fiuhich  is  found  to  be  the  same  ouer  the  nuhole  globe)  and  ascends  to  that  of  common  boiling  water. 

All  the  degrees  on  the  second  column,  followed  by  p,  are  degrees  under  theo  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  if  no  o  follow  they 
are  degrees  above   Fahrenheit's    o. 

All  the  degrees  followed  "by  o  in  the  column  of  Reaumur,  are  degrees  of  _/7-f<'z/»^,  condensation,  or  of  cold ;  those  that  are 
not  followed  by  o  are  deg.  of  dilatation  or  of  heat.     Reaumur's  o  marks  the  point  at  -which  common  water  freezes. 

From  these  explanations  it  is  plain,  that  Reaumur's  thermometer  is  preferable  to  any  other  in  uss  :  it  is  simple  and 
exact  in  construction,  valuable  for  its  use  in  regulating  the  barometer,  and  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

By  Peter.  Le  Gaux,  at  SrRiNG-MiiL. 
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HiA,  L.  4qQ  Y  ^'     Month  of  March,    1789.      | 


UDOMETER. 

ATER,  of  rain 
and  snow : 
French  foot » 

In,        - 


XT 


I  6 


WEATHER, 

Temperature  of  every  day. 


^ 
^ 


Fair. 

Idem. 

Over-cast,  wet, rain,  thun.  windy. 

Fair,  windy. 

Very  fair,   windy,  &  very  cold. 

Fair,  cloudy,  windy,  great  rain. 

Cloudy,  great  wind. 

Very  fair,  and  cold. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Over- cast. 

Fair,   and    cloudy. 

Fair,  and  cloudy. 

Fair,  clear. 

Over-cast. 

Fair, 

Overcast. 

Over-cast,  rainy,  storm,  thunder. 

Fair,  cloudy. 

Fair  and  cloudy. 

Cloudy,   fair. 

Very  fair. 

Idem,  cloudy. 

Very  fair. 

Very  fair,  serene. 

Fair,  idem,  serene,  calm. 

Over-cast,  calm,  rain,  tempeft. 

Very  fair,  windy. 

Rainy,  wet,  foggy,  storm,  thund. 

Fair,  cloudv,  windy. 
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0 
^ 
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4J 

De  Luc. 

0 
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7 
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8 
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I 
2 
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<o 
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ii 

68 

I 

1? 

63 

3 

^^ 

44- 

2 

H 

54 

K^ 

59 

16 

55 

'7 

V 

18 

61 

X 

^9 

2o 

48 

I 

56 

2 

2l 

59 

I 

22 

45 

2^ 

44 

2 

24 

40 

I 

25 

4i 

3 

26 

47 

2 

27 

79 

2 

28 

50 

2 

29 

72 

3 

30 

60 

1 

^I 

Temperature   of  the    month. 

Fair,     windy,    and   cold,    and 

serene,  variable  wind. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    OBSE 

Made  at  s  p  ringmill,   i  3  Miles  NNW.  from  philad  elphia,  L.  40° 


23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


THERMOMETER 


of 
Farenheit. 
Mean  degree. 
Dee.  -^  1*0 


51 

33 
3» 

28 

19 
34 
37 
23 
30 
37 
42 

45 

46 

40 

37 

54 

49 

44, 

49 

43 

44 

50 

36 

33 

39 

42     5 

45  5 

42  8 
SO 

42  3 

42  8 


de 
Reaum  ur. 
Degres  moyens. 
Deg.   ^1*. 


BARUME'I.I  ANKMOMK- 

Phosphoric    ^J  TER, 

Corr.  height,  t 
£nglis/i  foot. 
I"-  A    tV 


PREVAILING 


•WIND. 


DAYS" 


000 

S-   c     o 

r'    3    s 


5thgrcausl 
rieg  of  cold 

9     5 


i6thgieatei 
dcg.  of  heat 
62      3 


Vanation, 

52     8 


j  Temperature. 
Pi    i_40         3 


8  7 
7 

"  4 

1  8 

5  7 
I 

2  6 
4 

7 

2  6 

4  6 

5  9 

6  2 

3  9 


4    6 

4     8 


Lc^dcg.duplus 
grand  froid. 
10  O 


Le  16  plusg.  d 
de  chaud. 

Variation. 
23       9 


Temperature, 


29 
30 
29 

30 
30 
29 
29 
30 
29 

30 
30 
30 
29 
29 
30 
29 
So 

30 
29 
29 
30 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
29 
29 
29 
29 
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W 

N  N    E 

Variable 

N  W 

W 

Variable 

W  N  W 

W  N  W 

S  S  E 

N  E 

N  E.— S.  Var. 

N  E.— S.  Var. 

VV 
W-N  E.  Var. 

N-S  Var 
S  W-W.  Var. 

N  E 

N  E-S  E.  Var. 

N  W.  Variable 

W 

NW-E.    Var. 

S  E— W.  Var. 

W 

■   W 

N  E 

N  E 

W— S      Var. 

KE-S-SSE-NW 

NW--NNE-SE 

NNE-SSE-NNE 

Very  inconstant 


"udometer. 

WATER,  of  rain 
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'h<:5- 15- greatest 
elevation  cor. 
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vation correct 
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Variation. 
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Mean  elevation. 

29  11   5 


W.  very  inconstant. 
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4^  N.     Month  of  March,   1789. 


WEATHER. 

Temperature  of  every  day. 


Fair. 

Idem. 

Overrcast,  wet, rain,  thun.  windy. 

Fair,  windy. 

Very  fair,   windy,  &  very  cold. 

Fair,  cloudy,  windy,  great  rain 

Cloudy,  great  wind. 

Very  fair,  and  cold. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Over-cast. 

Fair,  and    cloudy. 

Fair,  and  cloudy. 

Fair,  ckar. 

Over-cast. 

Fair. 

Overcast. 

Over-cast,  rainy,  storm,  thunder 

Fair,  cloudy. 

Fair  and  cloudy. 

Cloudy,   fair.  • 

Very  fair. 

Idem,  cloudy. 

Very  fair. 

Very  fair,  serene. 

Fair,  idem,  serene,  calm. 

Over-cast,  calm,  rain,  tempeft. 

Very  fair,  windy. 

Rainy,  wet,  foggy,  storm,  tliund. 

Fair,   cloudv,  windy. 
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of 
De  Luc. 
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04 
58 
74 
53 
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63 
63 
46 

62 

S« 
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63 
44 
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01 

48 
56 

59 
45 
44 
4o 
4i 
47 
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50 


Temperature   of  the    moith. 

Fair,     windy,    and   cold,    and 
serene,  variable  wind. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Made  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  south-carolina 
For  March y  1789. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  notes  of  last  month  we  promised  to  insert  in  this  number  *  An 
"Elegy  on  a  dyin^  Prostitute ^^  believing  it  Avas  original ;  but  as  accident  has 
since  thrown  in  our  way  the  same  piece,  printed  and  published  in 
Philadelphia  some  years  ago,  we  beg  leave  to  decline  the  insertion  of 
ic  here. 

We  have  received — from  a  son  of  Neptune  we  suppose — '  A  Song^ 
giHJwg  every  Officer  his  due  on  hoard  the  Ship  Alliance^  on  a  Voyage  to  China/ 
In  return  we  would  give  this  honest  tar  a  piece  of  advice — which  is — 
before  he  tries  again  his  hand  (for  the  headsttms  out  of  the  question) 
at  making  verses,  he  would  do  well  to  ^*  court  the  pretty  girls  of 
Philadelphia"  less,  and  the  Parnassian  ladies  more. 

The  piece  signed  A  Citizen,  and  another,  whose  motto  is  Na'vi 
Materniy   are  received. 

Happy  on  all  occasions  to  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  now  lay  before  them  two  tables  of 
meteorological  observations  made  at  Charleston,  South-Carolina. 
The  correspondent  who  has  favoured  us  with  this  valuable  commu- 
nication, leads  us  to  expect  a  similar  one  monthly.  We  wish  him  to 
inform  us  of  the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  instrument  by  which  he 
makes  the  observations ;  and  he  would  additionally  oblige  us  by  add- 
ing, to  future  tables,  the  mean  result  of  their  respective  months.— — 
Any  gentleman  in  New-Hampshire  or  Massachusetts,  would  confer  a 
peculiar  obligation  by  favouring  us,  monthly,  with  a  tabl-  of  observa- 
tions made  on  the  weather  in  either  of  those  states.  Such  an  addition 
is  the  more  desirable,  as  it  would  enable  the  public  to  form  a  compa- 
rative scale  of  the  climates  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  United  States. 

Our  monthly  table  of  observations  made  at  Spring-mill  is  «ow  ren- 
dered more  complete  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  for  which  we 
sincerely  thank  the  gentleman  who  has  furnished  it  and  means  to 
continue  this  improved  communication. 
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For  the  Columbian  magazine. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR  IN  AMERICA  : 
Illustrated,  in  the  course  of  it^  by  notes  and  plates. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  performance  is  not  ofFered  as  entirely  original.  That 
admired  publication,  ascribed  to  mr.  Burke,  which  appeared  in  the 
Annual  Register  during  the  late  war,  affords,  in  the  early  periods 
of  it  especially,  a  variety  of  matter,  which  the  writer  of  this  Sum- 
mary will  often  make  use  of,  with  little  or  no  variation — convinced 
that  where  the  matter  accords  w^ith  his  own  ideas,  the  superior 
elegance  of  its  composition  wall  justify  the  freedom  he  takes.  He 
wdll  often  have  occasion,  however,  to  consult  other  authors  ;  and  to 
those  resources  he  will  add  such  observations  of  his  own  as  the 
opportunities  of  a  military  life,  in  the  war  of  which  he  treats,  have^ 
enabled  him  to  make.  Truth  alone  is  his  object,  unbiassed  by" 
any  other  view. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 
General  ohser-jations — Discontents  in  America  ;  increased  ly  'various  causes— -Gas- 
pee  cutter  burnt — Great  heats  at  Boston^  occasioned  by  the  disco^oery  of  certain 
letters — Petition  for  the  temo^jal  of  the  goniernour  and  lieutenant -gO'vernour  of 
Massachusetts — Scheme  for  the  exportation  of  tea  hy  the  English  East- India 
company  to  the  British  col^^nies  in  America  \  excites  a  general  alarm  throughout 
the  continefit — Particidai-  causes  <which  operated  in  rendering  that  measure  more 
generally  obnoxious — Resolutions  uni'versally  entered  into  to  pre^vefit  the  land-' 
ing  of  the  teas — Committees  appointed — Three  ships  laden  nx:ith  tea  arri've  at 
Boston  ;  their  cargoes  thron.vn  into  the  sea — Similar  beha~ciaur  in  some  other 
places  ;  most  of  the  tea  ships  return  nvith  their  cargoes  to  England 3  and  the 
nvhole  scheme  rendered  e^-very  ivhere  aborti've. 

THE  history  of  the  late  war  States,  is  not  pregnant  with  those 

between  Great-Britain   and  scenes   of  slaughter  v.^hich   often 

her   colonies,     now   The  United  stain,    with    the   blood  of  thou- 
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sands  at  a  stroke,  the  annals  of 
some  nations  ;  it  is  not  marked 
"with  that  wanton  waste  of  our 
species  which  has  given  celebrity 
to  some  heroes  of  antiquity,  and 
to  others,  not  less  barbarous, 
among  the  moderns  ; — it  is  more 
usefully  interesting,  more  impor- 
tant to  mankind.  If  there  is 
little  to  deplore,  we  may  find 
much  to  admire  in  tracing  the 
successful  issue  of  a  war,  upon 
which  hung  the  fate  of  untold 
millions  ;  a  war  which  was  to 
define  and  fix,  or,  perhaps,  abo- 
lish for  ever,  the  political  happi- 
ness of  a  respectable  portion  of 
the  globe. 

Those  colonies  which  were  so 
Ions  the  strength  and  plory  of 
Britam,  whose  rapid  growth  and 
■  astonishing  increase  mocked  the 
calculations  of  politicians,  and 
out-stripped  the  speculations 
of  philosophers  ;  those  colonies 
which  had  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  enemies,  and  the 
envy  of  her  friends — were  at 
length  to  act  a  different,  but  a 
greater  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  trans- 
actions of  a  war,  which  forms  the 
principal  aim  of  the  following 
sheets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, and  hasten  to  the  relation 
of  more  active  scenes,  which  en- 
grossed, for  years,  the  attention 
of  mankind. 

The  insignificant  duty  of  three- 
pence per  pound  on  tea,  was 
doomed  to  be  the  fatal  bone  of 
contention  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  American  colo- 
nies. This  duty  had  been  left 
behind,  singly,  in  the  year  1770, 
when  all  the  other  articles  enu- 
merated in  a  bill  of  the  British 


parliament  for  raising  a  revenue 
in    America   had  been  repealed. 
There    were  men  in    parliam.ent 
who  struggled  hard  for  the  repeal 
of  the  whole,  and    who  had  al- 
ways declared  against  every  idea 
of  assuming  a  power  to  tax  the  co- 
lonies internally  ;  that  the  leaving 
of  one  duty,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  others,  could  ansv/er  no  other 
purpose  than  the  lessening  of  that 
scanty  revenue,  which  was  scarce- 
ly sufficient,  in  its  full  amount,  to 
answer    the   expense  of  its    col- 
lection ;  that  by  this  means,  in- 
stead of  profit  or  benefit,  a  new 
charge  to    supply  the    deficiency 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  parent 
state    at    home   :    while   all   the 
other  evils  which  were  then  ac- 
knowledged as  the  motives  for  a 
partial  repeal,  would  be  continu- 
ed  in  their  utmost  extent.     But 
these  arguments  were  contemned 
by  an  obstinate  majority,  and  dis- 
contents and  disorders  continued 
to  prevail,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, through  all  the  old  colonies 
on  the  continent.     The  same  spi- 
rit pervaded  the  whole.    Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  of  but  resolutions 
for   the    encouragement  of  their 
own  manufactures,  the  consump- 
tion of  home  products,  the  discou- 
ragement of  foreign  articles,  and 
the  retrenchment  of  all  superflui- 
ties.    The  article  of  tea  was,  by 
the   resolutions  of  several    colo- 
nies,   strictly   prohibited  ;  but  it 
still  continued  to  be   introduced 
both    from   England    and    other 
countries,    and  the    duties  were 
paid,  though  with  an  appearance 
of  exterior  guard  and  caution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governours 
of  most  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
people,  were  in  a  continual  state 
of  warfare.  Assemblies  were  re- 
peatedly called,  and  suddenly  dis- 
solved. Their  time  was  employ- 
ed,  while  sitting,  in  reiterating 
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grievances,  and  framing  remon- 
strances. Other  matters  sprang 
up,  besides  the  tea  duty  and  the 
custom-houses,  to  increase  the 
general  discontent.  By  a  late 
adopted  measure,  the  governors 
and  judges  were  paid  their  salaries 
by  the  crown,  and  thereby,  as 
they  were  removeable  at  pleasure, 
rendered  entirely  dependant  a- 
broad,  and  totally  independant  at 
home  :  this  became  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  ill  humour  and  com- 
plaint. 

In  this  ferment  of  affairs,  a 
^  number  of   armed    men 

June  lo,  boarded  and   burnt   the 

^772*  lying's  armed  schooner, 
the  Gaspee,  while  stationed  at 
Providence  in  Rhode-Island  to 
check  the  smuggling  for  which 
that  place  was  remarkable  :  and 
though  a  large  reward,  together 
with  a  pardon,  if  claimed  by  an 
accomplice,  was^  offered  by  pro- 
clamation for  discovering  and  ap- 
prehending any  of  the  persons 
concerned,  no  effectual  discovery 
could  ever  be  made. 

An  odd  incident  happened, 
which  served  to  revive,  with 
double  force,  the  animosity  that 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
executive  part  of  government 
and  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
This  was  the  accidental  discovery, 
and  publication,  of  a  number  of 
confidential  letters,  which  had 
been  written  during  the  disputes 
between  the  two  countries,  by  the 
then  governour  and  deputy  gover- 
nour  of  that  colony,  to  persons 
in  power  and  ofHce  in  England. 
The  letters  contained  a  very  un- 
favourable representation  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
views  of  their  leaders  in  that 
province  ;  and  tended  to  shew, 
not  only  the  necessity  of  the  most 
coercive  measures,  but  that  even 
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a  very  considerable  change  of  the 
constitution  and  system  of  go- 
vernment, was  necessary  to  se- 
cure obedience.  By  some  un- 
known means  these  letters  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  agent  for 
the  colony,  and  were  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  assembly  then 
sitting  at  Boston.  The  conse- 
quent indignation  excited  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  confusion  and 
apprehensions  on  the  other,  nei- 
ther need  nor  admit  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  a  new  source  of  discord 
was  not  wanting    in    Massachu- 
setts.    The  house  of  representa- 
tives  passed  a    petition  o^ 
and  remonstrance  to  his  '^  "J' 

majesty,  in  which  they  '73* 
charged  their  governour  and  depu- 
ty governour  with  being  betrayers 
of  their  trusts,  and  of  the  people 
they  governed  ;  with  giving  pri- 
vate, partial,  and  false  informa- 
tion ;  declared  them  enemies  to 
the  colony,  and  prayed  for  Jus- 
tice against  them,  and  for  their 
speedy  removal  from  their  places. 
These  charges  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  82  to  12. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  ar- 
ticle of  tea  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  resolutions 
of  the  colonists,  to  be  still  im- 
ported into  America  ;  yet  by  the 
advantages  which  foreigners  had 
in  the  sale  of  the  low-priced  teas, 
as  well  as  the  general  odium  at- 
tending the  Britith  teas,  which, 
as  bearing  a  parliamentary  duty, 
were  considered  as  instruments  of 
slaver}',  the  English  East-India 
company  was  thought  to  suffer 
much  by  the  dispute  with  the 
colonies. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  minis- 
ter in  the  last  session,  as  some 
apparent  consolation  to  that 
company,  for  the  strong  measures 
which  were  then  pursued  against 
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it  by  government,  brought  in  a 
bill,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  export  their  teas,  duty  free,  to 
all  places  whatsoever.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  this  measure,  the  corn- 
pany  became  their  own  exporter 
and  factor  o\  teas,  and  several 
ships  were  accordingly  freighted 
to  their  agents  in  the  different 
colonies. 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  and 
any  utility  to  be  derived  from  it, 
if  it  did  succeed,  were  at  that  time 
much  questioned  :  some  active 
members  in  that  company  were 
averse  to  the  measure,  as  being 
rather  calculated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revenue  law  in  Ame- 
rica, than  as  a  favour  or  service 
t©  the  company.  It  is  true  they 
had  about  seventeen  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea  in  their  ware- 
houses ;  but  although  this  ap- 
peared an  immense  quantity  to 
those  who  were  not  versed  in  the 
state  of  the  trade,  it  was  said_,  in 
reality,  to  be  only  equal  to  about 
two  years*  usual  consumption— 
and  it  was  always  intended  to  have 
a  year's  stock  in  hand.  But  the 
measure  v/as  a  favourite  with 
government  :  in  the  colonies  it 
was  execrated. — They  considered 
it  as  a  plan  designed  to  circum- 
vent them  into  a  compliance  with 
the  revenue  law,  and  thereby  open 
a  door  to  an  unlimited  taxation  : 
for  it  was  easily  seen  that  if  the 
tea  were  once  landed,  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  consignees^  no  as- 
sociations nor  other  measures 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
sale  and  consumption  ;  and  nobo- 
dy could  pretend  to  imagine,  that 
taxation  established  in  one  in- 
stance would  be  restrained  in 
others.  Besides,  the  East-India 
company,  by  the  late  regulations, 
were  brought  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;    the  consitjnecs    Vv^erc,   cf 


course,  such  as  favoured  adminis^ 
tration,  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
most  unpopular  people  in  Ame- 
rica. The  spirit  of  opposition 
spread,  like  wild  fire,  over  all 
the  colonies,  and  it  was  every 
where  determined  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  teas  at  all 
events. 

The  tea  con"iQ;tiees  of  the  India 
company  were,  in  most  places, 
obliged  by  the  people  to  relin- 
quish their  appointjnents,  and  to 
enter  into  public  engagements  not 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the 
people  in  different  towns  and 
provinces,  who  were  armed  with 
sufficient  powers  to  forward  their 
views.  They  were  authorised  to 
inspect  merchants*  books  ;  td  pro- 
pose tests  ;  to  punish  those  whom 
they  considered  as  contumacious, 
by  the  dangerous  proscription  of 
declaring  them  enemies  to  their 
country  ;  and  of  assembling  the 
people  whenever  they  thought  it 
necessary.  In  a  word,  their  pow- 
ers were  as  indefinite  as  the  autho- 
rity under  which  they  acted.  ^ 

In  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  pilots  were  admonished 
not  to  conduct  any  of  the  tea-ships 
into  harbour.  Three  ships,  how- 
ever, laden  with  tea,  arrived  in 
the  port  of  Boston.  The  captains 
w^ere  terrified  into  a  concession, 
that,  if  they  were  permitted  by 
the  consignees,  the  board  of  cus- 
toms, and  the  fort  of  Castle  Wil- 
liam, they  would  return  with 
their  cargoes  to  England.  The 
consignees  refused  to  discharge 
the  captains  from  the  obligations 
under  which  they  were  chartered 
for  the  delivery  of  their  cars;oes  i 
the  custom-house  refused  them  a 
clearance,  and  the  governor  a  pass- 
port for  ihe  fort. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Bos- 
tonians  perceived,  that  the  ships-^ 
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jis  they  lay  near  the  wharfs,  would  the  sale  of  that  commodity,  hav- 
be  able,  by  degrees,  to  land  ing  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  cargoes  ;  and  that  no  after-  their  employment,  and  no  other 
efforts  could  prevent  the  sale  of  persons  daring  to  receive  the  car- 
them  ;  by  which  the  hated  pur-  goes  which  were  consigned  to 
pose  of  establishing  a  monopoly  them,  the  masters  of  the  tea  ves- 
and  raising  a  revenue  would  be  sels — from  these  circumstances, 
fulfilled.  To  prevent  this  dreaded  and  foreseeing  the  danger  of  op- 
consequence, a  body  of  armed  men,  posing  the  determ.ined  resolution 
T,  ^  under  the  diso-aise  of  of  the  peoDle — readily  complied 
*  ^  Mohawk  Indians, board-  with  the  terms  wnieh  were  pre- 
^^73*  ed  the  ships,  and,  in  a  few  scribed,  of  returning  directly  to 
hours,  discharged  the  whole  car-  England,       vflthout      entangling 


joes  of  tea  into  the  sea,  v/ithout 
doing  any  other  damage,  or  offer- 
ing any  violence  to  the  captains 
or  crews.  This  was  effected 
without    any    interruption   from 


themselves  by  any  entry  at  the 
custom-houses.  Tea  was,  indeed, 
landed  at  New-York  under  the 
cannon  of  a  man  of  war  ;  but  the 
p-overnment  there  were  oblio-ed  to 


tlie  government,  civil  power,  gar-     consent  to  its  being  locked  up  from 
rison  at  Castle-William,   or   the  "^  ^    0.1    r^^^^ 

armed  ships  in  the  harbour. 
Some  smaller  quantities  of  tea  met 
afterwards  with  a  similar  fate,  at 
Boston  and  a  few  other  places  :  but 


in  iieneral  the  com.missioners  for 


use.  In  South-Carolina,  some 
was  throvv^n  into  the  river,  as  at 
Boston  :  but  the  persons  who  did 
it  here  were  not  i:i  disguise:  — 
Such  v»'as  the  issue  ol:  this  unfor- 
tunate scheme. 


CHAP. 


II. 


^he  British  parliament  meet — Message  from  the  thronSy  accompanied  'with  dis- 
patches from  America — Bollan^  agent  for  the  council  of  Massacbusett's-Bay, 
petitions  parliament — Boston  port-bill — Second  petition  fom  Bolla7i  refused — 
Debates — Americans  jr siding  in  London  petition  parliament — Boston  p.rt- 
h  ill  passed. 


OFFICIAL  dispatches  relative 
to  the  disturbances  in  Ame- 
rica, reached  England  while  the 
parliament  were  sitting,  and  oc- 
^  ,  casioncd  a  messa2;e  from 
UarclJ  7,  ^j^^  ^.^g  j.^  both^houses, 

774*  '  complaining  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Boston,  as  founded  on 
grounds  and  pretences  immediate- 
ly subversive  of  the  constitution 
of  his  kingdom  :  his  majesty  con- 
fided in  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment, to  enable  him  effectually  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  those 
disorders  ;  and  recommended  they 
^vould    ;ake      into .  their     most 


serious  consideration  such  fur- 
ther regulations  and  perma- 
nent provisions  as  should  appear 
nesessary  to  be  established  for 
better  securing  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  the  just  dependancc 
of  the  colonies  upon  the  crown 
and  parliam-ent  of  Great- Britain. 
This  message  was  attended  with 
a  great  num.ber  of  papers,  relat- 
ino"  to  the  late  transactions  in 
the  colonies,  containing  copies  and 
extracts  of  letters  from  the  seve- 
ral governours  ;  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  ;  from  the 
admiral  in  Boston  harbour  j  from 
the  consign  ies  of  the  tea  at  Bosr 
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ton  to  one  of  the  leaders  there, 
with  votes  and  resolves  of  that 
town,  previous  to  the  landing  of 
the  tea,  and  narratives  of  the 
transactions  which  succeeded  that 
event  ;  a  petition  from  the  con- 
sicrnees  to  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, praying  that  their  per- 
sons and  property  might  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  refusal  of  the  coun- 
cil to  interfere  in  any  manner 
in  the  business  j  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  governour,  to  forbid 
factious  meetings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  council,  condemn- 
ing the  measure  of  destroying  the 
tea,  and  advising  legal  prosecu- 
tions against  the  perpetrators, 
none  of  whom  were  known,  nor 
was  there  any  possibility  of  their 
discovery. 

They  also  contained  details  from 
the  different  governours,  of  all 
transactions  relative  to  the  teas, 
which  took  place  in  their  respec- 
tive governments,  from  the  first 
intelligence  of  their  being  shipped 
in  England,  to  the  date  of  their 
letters  ;  threats  and  prophetic 
warnings,  which  were  continually 
sent  to  those  to  whom  the  teas 
w^ere  consigned  ;  copies  of  certain 
printed  papers,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  fugitive  inflammatory  piec- 
es, hand-bills,  alarms,  violent  re- 
solves of  town-meetings,  illegal 
proceedings  of  committees,  and 
extraordinary  minutes  of  council. 

As  the  same  spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  continent,  so  the  same 
language,  sentiment,  and  manner, 
prevailed  in  all  these  written  or 
printed  pieces,  wherever  circula- 
ted in  the  colonics. 

The  presentm-ent  of  the  papers 
was  accompanied  with  a  comment 
upon  them,  and  particularly  those 
that  related  to  the  transactions 
at  Boston^  in  which  the  conduct 


of  the  governour  was  described 
and  applauded,  rir.c!  that  of  the 
people  represerttd  in  the  most 
attrocious     ligl  It  was    said 

that  he  had  taken  every  measure 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  or 
good  policy  justify,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  East-India  company's 
property,  the  safety  of  the  con- 
signees, and  the  preserving  of  or- 
der and  quiet  in  the  town.  Eve- 
ry civil  precaution  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  that  followed  had  been 
used  in  vain.  His  majesty's  coun- 
cil, the  militia,  and  the  corps  of 
cadets,  had  been  all  separately 
applied  to,  for  their  assistance  in 
the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  support  of  the 
laws,  but  all  without  effect ;  they 
refused  or  declined  doing  their 
duty.  The  sheriff  read  a  procla- 
mation to  the  faction  at  their 
town-meeting,  by  which  they 
were  commanded  to  break  up 
their  illegal  assembly  ;  but  the 
proclamation  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  and  the 
sheriff  insulted  in  the  grossest 
manner 

That  he  had  it  undoubtedly  in 
his  power,  by  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  naval  force  which  was 
in  the  harbour,  to  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  ;  but 
that  as  the  leading  men  in  Boston 
had  always  made  great  complaints 
of  the  interposition  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  charged  all  dis- 
turbances of  every  sort  to  their 
accoun  ,  he,  with  great  prudence 
and  temperance,  determined  from 
the  beginning  to  decline  a  mea- 
sure which  would  have  been  so  ir- 
ritating to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple J  and  might  well  have  hoped, 
that  by  this  confidence  in  their 
conduct,  and  trust  reposed  in  the 
civil  power,  he  should  have  calm- 
ed their  turbulence,  and  preserv- 
ed the  public  tranc^uiility. 
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Thus,  said  the  ministers,  the 
people  of  Boston  were  fairly 
tried.  They  were  left  to  their 
own  conduct,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  their  judgment,  and  the  result 
has  given  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  professions.  They  are 
now  without  an  excuse  :  and  all 
the  pov/ers  of  government  in 
Massachusetts  are  found  insuffici- 
ent  to  prevent  the  most  violent 


outrages. 


Many  other  arauments  were 
used  in  a  like  strain.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  was  concluded,  that  by 
an  impartial  review  of  the  papers 
now  before  the  house,  it  would 
manifestly  appear,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  by  either  civil,  mi- 
litary, or  naval  officers,  to  effectu- 
ate the  re-establlshment  of  tran- 
quillity and  order  in  that  pro- 
vince, without  additional  parlia- 
mentary powers  to  give  efficacy 
to  their  proceedings  ;  and  that, 
in  short,  measures  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  adopted,  for  support- 
ing the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority,[the  dignity  of  parliament, 
and  the  great  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire. 

This  is  in  substance  what  was 
urged  by  the  ministry  upon  the 
subject,  when  they  presented  the 
papers.  But  as  things  were  to 
be  brought  to  a  crisis  with  the 
colonies,  and  very  strong  mea- 
sures were  resolved  upon,  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  merchants 
would  be  affected,  and  make  op- 
position. To  prevent  this,  the 
public  papers  were  systematically 
filled  with  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject, painting  the  misconduct  of 
the  colonies  in  the  strongest  co- 
lours,and,in  particular ,urging  the 
impossibility  of  the  fature  exist- 
ence of  any  trade  in  America,  if 
this  flagrant  outrage  on  commerce 
sliould  pass  unpunished. 

These,  with  many  other  endea- 


vours to  the  same  end,  were  not 
without  an  effect.  The  spirit 
raised  against  the  Americans  be- 
came as  high  and  as  strong  as 
could  be  desired,  both  within  and 
without  the  house.  In  this  tem- 
per a  motion  was  made  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  *^  to  return 
thanks  for  the  message,  and  the 
gracious  communication  of  the 
American  papers  ;  with  an  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  fail  to 
exert  every  means  in  their  power, 
of  effectually  providing  for  objects 
so  important  to  the  general  wel^ 
fare,  as  maintaining  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  securing 
the  just  dependance  of  the  colonies 
upon  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  Great-Britain." 

This  m.otion  was  opposed  by 
the  minority,  who  recurred  to 
former  speeches  and  addresses, 
from  the  year  1768  to  1770,  as 
being  exactly  of  the  same  nature 
and  tendency  with  the  present. 
It  was  then  sarcastically  asked — 
in  what  part  of  the  journals  the 
consequent  resolutions  were  to  be 
found,  or  what  historical  record 
preserved  an  account  of  the  mea- 
sures which  were  taken  to  fulfil 
their  intention  ?  They  allowed 
that  America  was  extremely  dis- 
tempered, but  thought  the  subject 
required  the  most  delicate  and 
temperate  management.  They 
contended  that  the  only  way  to 
heal  the  difference  between  the 
parent  state  and  the  colonies,  was, 
to  remove  the  radical  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  and  make  the  minds 
of  Americans  easy  on  the  score  oF 
taxation  :  that  they  ought  not 
only  to  examine  into  the  behavi- 
our of  the  Americans  who  had 
resisted  government,  but  into  thi.t 
system  oi  violence  which  had  pro- 
voked, and  of  v/eakness  whiui 
had  encouraged,  their  resistan.e. 
It  was  prophetically  observed,  ia 
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the  course  of  these  and  shnilar 
arguments,  that  unless  every  ex- 
ertion of  wisdom  and  vigilance 
were  used,  the  colonies  would  be 
lost  to  Britain  for  ever. 

But  the  ministers  were  strongly- 
opposed  to  all  retrospect,  and 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  par- 
liament to  enforce,  by  every 
means,  obedience  in  America. 

By  the  voting  this  address  mi- 
nistry gained  a  greater  advantage 
than  at  first  appeared  ;  for  they 
found,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
•parliament,  which  was  strongly 
against  all  retrospect,  that  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  the 
mere  misbehaviour  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  violence  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  public  and  unquestion- 
ed, and  when  the  enquiry  was 
confined  to  that  2;round,  it  would 
be  easy  to  carry  any  proposition 
against  them. 

As  the  storm  which  was  o-a- 
thering  against  the  colonies  would 
probably  be  directed  against  Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay, mr.  Bollan,  agent 
for  the  council  of  that  province, 
thought  it  necessary  to  present  to 
the  house,  by  way  of  precaution, 
a  petition  desiring  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  lay  before  the 
house  the  acta  regia  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  for 
the  security  of  the  planters,  and 
their  descendants,  in  the  perpe- 
tual enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 
These  documents,  he  presumed, 
had  never  been  laid  before  par- 
liament, nor  had  the  colonies  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
and  defend  those  rights.  The 
petition  was  received  without 
difiiculty,  and  ordered  to  lie  up- 
on the  table. 

The  minister,  after  having  mo- 
ved that  the  king's  message  of  the 
7  th  March  should  be  read,  opened 
his  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,   order,  justice,  and   com- 


merce, in  Massachusetts  -Bay;  YlH 
stated  that  the  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  parliament  had  al- 
ways originated  in  that  colony, 
and  that  colony  had  been  always 
instigated  to  such  conduct,  by  the 
irregular  and  seditious  proceed- 
ings of  the  town  of  Boston  ;  that> 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
thorough  reformation,  it  became 
necessary  to  begin  with  that 
town,  which,  by  a  late  unparal- 
leled outrage,  had  led  the  way  ta 
the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of 
commerce  in  all  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca :  that  if  a  severe  and  exempla- 
ry punishment  -were  not  inflicted 
on  this  heinous  act,  Great-Britain 
would  be  wanting  in  the  protec- 
tion she  owed  to  her  most  peacea- 
ble and  meritorious  subjects  :  that 
had  such  an  insult  been  offered  to 
British  property  in  a  foreign  port, 
the  nation  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
it. 

He  would,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  town  of  Boston  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  tea 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  their 
port  :  for  though  the  injury  was, 
indeed,  offered  by  persons  un- 
known and  in  disguise,  yet  the 
town  magistracy  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it,  nor  had  even  made 
any  search  for  the  offenders  ;  and, 
by  this  neglect  of  a  manifest  du- 
ty, had  become  accomplices  in  the 
guilt  :  that  the  fining  of  commu- 
nities for  their  neglect  in  punish- 
ing offences  committed  within, 
their  limits,  was  justified  by  seve- 
ral examples.  In  king  Charles 
II's  time  the  city  of  London  was 
fined,  when  dr.  Lamb  was  killed 
by  unknown  persons.  The  city 
of  Edinburgh  was  fined,  and 
otherwise  punished,  for  the  affair 
of  capt.  Porteous. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Reflections  on  the  study  of  nature  :    Tramlat^d  Jroin   thi 
Latin  of  the  celebrated  linn-eUs. 

[Concluded  from  p.  87.] 

HE   who  has  given  life  to  ani-  with  a  bladder,  full  of  a   sort  of 

mals,  has  given  to  them  all  ink,with  which  it  darkens  the  wa- 

diiferent  means  of  supporting  it ;  ter,  and   eludes   the  sight   of  its 

for  if   all   birds  were  to   fly    in  pursuers. 

the  same  manner,  all  fishes  to  Other  animals  are  preserved  by- 
swim  with  the  same  velocity,  and  means  of  their  dismal  cries,  as  the 
all  quadrupeds  to  run  with  equal  Capuchin  Monkey  |^6V//z/«Ca/>«a>/^^» 


swiftness,  there  would  soon  be   an 
end  of  the  weaker  ones. 

That  wisdom  which  deliberates 
on  all  future  events,  has  covered 
the  Porcupine-fish  (Diodon  HjstrixJ 
like  the  Hedge -hog,  on  ev  cry  side 
with  a   strong  guard   of  thorns; 


whose  horrid  yellings  are  intole- 
rable to  the  ears ;  and  the  Sloth 
( Bradypus )  whose  piercing  voice 
puts  ail  the  wild  beasts  to"fiio;ht, 
like  horses  at  the  sound  of  a  rat- 
tle. The  slow-paced  Maucauco 
(Lemur  tardigradus )\%  supplied  with 


has  bestowed   on   the   Armadillo  double  ears,  that  he  may  betake 

(Dasypus)    as  on   the  Tortoise,  a  himself  to  the  trees  in  time  to    a- 

hard  shelf,  in  which  it  rolls  itself  void  danger;  there  he  gathers  the 

up,  iand  bids  defiance   to  its  ene-  fruit  in  safety,  always  first   tast- 

mieSj  and  has  enveloped  the  Lori-  ing  what  he  presents  to  his  mate 

caria^  like  the  Canada   Pike  ( Esox  ~^'       " 
osseusj  with  a  coat  of  mail. 


The  same  Almighty  Artist  has 
given  the  Flying-Squirrel  (ScUtrus 
'-uolansj  a  pow(^r  of  extending  the 
skin  on  eachside  of  its  body  in  such 
amanner^  that  being  enabled  to  de- 
scend by  a  pi'ecipitate  flightfrom  one 
branch  to  another,  it  easily  avoids 
its  enemies.  He  has  affixed  wings 
to  the  sides  of  the  Utile  dragon 
{Draco  'volansj  with  which,  by  the 


The  Creator  has  indulged  the 
Opossum  with  a  retreat  for  her 
young  in  her  own  body,  to  which 
they  betake  themselves  in  case  of 
an  alarm  5  and  lest  cruel  hun- 
ger ^iiouid  force  them  from  this 
asylum,  it  is  fiirnished  with  inter- 
nal nipples,  affording  them  a  wel- 
come nourishment.  The  Torpe- 
do, of  all  animals  the  most  slen- 
der and  slow-paced,  y.nd  therefore 
rriost  obnoxious  to  the  attacks   of 


help  of  its  feet,  it  supports  itself    others,  has  received  from  its  Ma- 


in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  a  Bat. 
Thus  also  has  he  lengthened  out 
the  fms  on  the  breasi  of  tlie  Fiv- 
ing-Fish,  that  it  might  seek  for 
satety  in  the  air,  wlien  pursued  by 
its  enemies  in  the  water  •  and  he 
has  likewise  formed  an  appendage 
to  the  tail  of  the  great  Cutrle- 
Fish  f Sepia  loligo)  by  means  of 
^vhich  it  springs  oat  of  the  sea ; 
at  the  same  time  b-nng  furnished 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  No.  3. 


ker  a  power  denied  to  other 
creatures,  of  giving  those  who  ap- 
proach it  a  shock,  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  none  of  its  enemies  can 
bear  it.  * 

TlVuly  formidable  are  the  ?.rn>s 
wliich  the  Lord  of  nature  has  <A~ 
ven  to  some  annnals.  Thougnhe 
has  left  Serpents  destitute  of  feei, 
wings,  and  fms,  like  naked  fillies, 
and  has  ordered  them  to  craw  1  on 
W 


*   A  similar  property  belongs  to  tl'.e  Torporific   or    Electric  Eel    of  South- America—' 

but  with  which  Liimsas  was  uaaccivuiulcd  di  tiit  ciau  oi"  writing  these  icflsc'.ions. 
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the  ground  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  injuries,  yet  he  has  armed  them 
With  dreadful  envenomed  weapons: 
but,  that  they  may  not  do   immo- 
derate mischief,  he  has  only  given 
these  arms  to  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  various   species  ;  at  the  same 
time  arraying  them  in  such  ha- 
bits that  they  are   not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another,  as 
the   rest   of  animals   are;  so  that 
i^ien  and  other   creatures,    while 
they  cannot  well  distingjish   the 
noxious    ones  from   those   which 
arc  innocent,  shun  ihemx  all  with 
equal    care.      We   shudder    with 
horror  when   we  think  of  these 
cruel  weapons.  Whoever  is  wound- 
ed by  the  Hooded-Snake  (Colubtr 
NajaJ  expires  in  a  few  minutes ; 
nor  can  he  escape  with   life   who 
is  bitten  by  the  Rattle-Snake  (^Cr^?- 
talus  horridus)  in  any  part    near   a 
great  vein.    But  the  merciful  God 
has  distiugaished  thesepestsby  pe- 
pecuiiar    signs,  and    has   created 
them    most     inveterate    enemies; 
ior  as  he  has    appointed   cats  to 
destroy  mice,  so  has  he  provided 
the  ichneumon  [Fi'verra  Ichuumon) 
against    the  former  serpent,  and 
ihc  Hog  to  persecute  the  latter. 
He   has  m.oreover  given  the  Cro- 
ialus    a  very    slow     motion,     and 
has  annexed  a  kind  of  rattle  to  its 
tail;  by  the  motion  of  which  it  gives 
notice  of  its  approach ;  but,  lest 
this  slowness  should  be  too  great 
a  disadvantage  to  the   animal  it- 
self, he  has  fa.voured  it  with  a  cer- 
tam  power  of  fascinating  squirrels 
irom  hioh  trees,    and  birds  from 
I  lie  air  into  its  throat,  in  the  same 
manner   as   flies  are  precipitated 
into  the  jaws  of  the  lazy  toad.r 

On  account  of  these  and  vari- 
ous other  poisonous  serpents  and 
worms  of  India,  which  crawl  ur>- 


on  the  ground,  swim  in   the  wa- 
ters, or  twine  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  we  prefer  our  barren  and 
craggy  woods  to  the  ever-bioom- 
ing  meadows  and  fruitful  groves 
of  Indian  climes ;  and  we  had  ra- 
ther suffer  the  inconveniences   of 
our  norihern    snows,  than  enjoy 
their  enviable  luxuries.     We  tear 
no  threatening  scorpions,  which 
disturb  the  peace  and  rest  of  those 
who   inhabit  a  warmer   climate ; 
nor  is  our  sweet  sleep  interrupted 
hy  th-tScolopendrceylo  guard  against 
which  iires  are  obliged  to  be   kept 
up  all   night   in  India,     Our  wa- 
ters are  not  infested,  like  those  of 
some    other    countries;    nor    do 
they  produce  fish   whose  flesh  is 
poisonous,  like  the   Hare  Globe- 
fish    [Tetrodo/i   lagocephalus)    of  the 
Chinese;    nor  any   whose  bite  is 
venemous,  except  the  Murcej.a  He- 
lenuy    a  very    rare   fish ;    neither 
have  we  any  that  Avounds   with 
poisonous     prickles,     except    the 
Weever    [Trachinus  Draco)     which 
we   can     easily    avoid.       Sharks 
which  dismember  the   inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  world,  and  devour 
them  in  the  water,  are  almost  un- 
known on  our  shores ;  as  are  Cro- 
codiles, which  ascend  the  sides  of 
vessels   and   take  away  men  for 
their  prey.      The  ravages  of  the 
last  mentioned   animal    however, 
the  Creator  has  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits' ;    not  only  by 
means  of  the   cruelty  with  which 
it  devours  its  own  young,  and  of 
the  bird  which  destroys  its  egg;s  ; 
but  also  the   Striped   Lizard  (Z/z- 
certa  ?nouitor)  which   informs  men 
of  the  approach  of  the   Crocodile, 
as  the  Great  Butcher-bird  [Lanius 
excubitor)  warns  less  birds  of  that 
of  the   Hawk,     just  in  the   same 
manner  the  human  race   are   pre- 

t  This  opinio2i  ot  the  fascinating  power  of    the  toad  has    been   refuted,   and    the  ap- 
pearance which  crave  rise  to  it,  luliy  accounted  for,  by   inr.  Pennant,   in    his  British   Zo- 
ology.    Ilcacc  sji^is  have  beai  led  Lo  doubc   of  a   sixrukr 
siiakcs. 


power  asciibcd  to  certain 
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scrvci! ;  from  Lions  ^nd  Tigers, 
bv  means  of  the  little  Li  .arJ,  cal- 
led Gecko  \  which  being  alarmed 
for  Us  own  safety,  runs  hastily  to 
jnan,  as  its  [r.iardian  angel,  and 
acquaintshim  withhisdangcr :  thus 
also  the  Storm-Finch  warns  mari- 
ners of  an  approaching  tempest. 
But  the  curious  properties  of 
exotic  animals  are  so  many,  that 
\'ve  have  only  room  to  mention  a 
few  more  of  the  most  reuiarkable. 
For  example  ;  the  Surinam  Toad 
(^(7;/^  P;))rt)  nourishes  it  young  on 
its  back,  as  cattle  do  the  Gad-flv. 
And  this  is  more  truly  worthy  of 
our  admiration  than  the  Salaman- 
der, which  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  live  in  lire;  or  the 
Frog  fish  {Rana  paradoxa]  which 
was  till  very  lately  supposed  to 
be  transformed  from  a  toad  to  a 
fish.  The  Black  Tortoises  always 
leave  the  recesses  of  the  sea,  to 
seek  out  the  shores  of  clesart  and 
desolate  islands,  in  the  sand  of 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs; 
thus  they  fail  a  prey  to  sailors, 
who  refresh  their  sick  with  the 
delicate  fit-sh  of  these  anrmals  ; 
which  is  much  more  wholesome, 
although  less  delicious,  than  that 
of  the  Gjana  [Lacerta  Igua?m)  the 
latter  being  prudently  avoided  by 
those  who  have  been  too  incauti- 
ous in  their  sacrifices  to  Venus. 
Any  one  who  happens  to  sec,  in 
the  Liclian  woods,  the  falling 
leaves  of  trees  apparently  become 


alive,  and  creep  upon  the  gronndij 
probably  beholds  them  with  no 
less  pleasure  than  he  would  the 
phosphorescent  Sea-Pens,  which 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  there  cast  so  strong  a  light, 
that  it  is  easy  to  count  the  fishes 
and  worms  of  various  kinds, sport- 
ing among  them.  The  Sucking-fish 
{Echtneis  Remora)  which  of  itself 
could  not  without  great  difnculty 
swim  fast  enough  to  supply  itself 
with  food,  has  obtained  from  its 
Creator  an  instrument  not  much 
unlike  a  savv',  with  which  it  affixes 
itself  to  ships,  and  the  larger 
kinds  of  fishes,  and  in  this  man- 
ner is  transported,  gratis,  from 
one  shore  of  the  world  to  the  o- 
thrr.  The  same  Divine  Artificer 
has  given  the  sluggish  Fishing- 
Frog  [Lophius  piscatrix)  a  kind  of 
rod  furnished  with  a  bait,  by 
which  it  beguiles  little  fishes  into 
its  jaws.  ^ 

Thus  he  who  views  only  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  may 
be  said  to  inhabit  a  single  world  ; 
while  those  who  see  and  consider 
the  productions  of  other  cilm.es, 
bring  many  worlds,  as  it  werc^  in 
review  before  them. 

Of  these  wonderful  animals, 
travellers  have  told  us  much;  all 
accounts  of  voyages  mention  tbem. 
V/e  may  gather  knowled:n;e  from 
the  accounts  of  others  ;  but  it  Is 
much  more  pleasant  to  see  things 
with  our  own  eyes.     Li  this  roy- 


\  The  appearance  here  alKidecl  to,  is  caused  by  the  different  species  of  Mantis,  a  kind 
of  insects,  whose  wings  soexacdy  resemble  the  leaves  of  many  trees  both  in  texture  and 
colour,  that  inaccurate  observers  seeing  them  fall  from  the  branches,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards cieep  or  fly  away,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  wonderful  and  indeed  impossible 
transformation  ot  a  leaf  into  an  animal,  an  idea  which  is  still  strenuously  snppoited  by 
many  persons  who  are  more  used  to  see,  than  to  reflect  on  what  they  behold.  Such 
striking  appt arances  as  the  above,  were  surely  designed  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  they 
cannotfail  to  awaken  that  of  the  most  inattentive.  Many  operations,  however,  vvhichare 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  although  less  striking,  are  no  less  curious  ;  nor  cught  Me  to. 
fcuffer  our  attention  to  be  so  far  engaged  by  the  wonders  of  foreign  countries,  as  to  ne- 
f;lect  the  productions  of  our  own,  which,  besides  being  more  easilv  examined,  are  pro- 
bably more  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  and  rural  eca- 
pomy. 

<j  See  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 
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al  museum  tli?se  astonishina;  crea- 
tures are  preserved,  exhibiting  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  appearaiice 
which  they  made  when  living  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  ;  a  most 
magnificent  spectacle  to  an  admi- 
rer of  Divine  Wisdom ! 

Man,    ever  desirous  of  knowr 


convenience  of  life.  Posterity 
shall  see  its  encreasing  m-usenms, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Divine  Wis* 
dom,  flourish  together ;  ana  at  the 
same  time  all  the  practical  scienr 
pes,  antiquities,  history,  geogra- 
phy, natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  botany,  mineralogy,  dir 


ledge,  has  already  explored  many  etetics,  patholog}'^,  medicine,  ma- 
things  ;  but  more  and  greater  still  teria  medica,  economy,  and  the 
remain  concealed;  perhaps  reser-  manual  arts  shall  be  enriched: 
ved  for  far  distant  geiierations,  for  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that 
who  shall  prosecute  the  examina-  what  we  know  of  the  Divine 
tion  of  their  Creator's  works  in  Works  are  much  fewer  than  those 
remote  countries,  and  make  many  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
discoveries  fpr  the   pleasure  and 

ANSWERS  ^    ^  ^ 

1^0  QVEKiES  pn  the  present  State  of  Husbandry    and    Jgri culture  in 

the  DELAWARE    STATE. 


[The  ^eries  in  our 
I.  'T'^HE  Delaware  State  lies  be- 
X  tween  38°  30'  and38°  47' 
north  lat.  is  about  40  miles  wide 
on  the  sea  coast,  and,  extending 
from  cape  Henlopen  np  the  bay 
of  Delaware  about  100  miles  in 
length,  terminates  in  a  twelve- 
mile  circle,  eight  miles  above 
Wilmington ;  the  mean  distance 
across,  about  24  miles.  The  length 
ofthe  winter  is  about  three  months. 
The  rivers  generally  freeze  up  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  the  trees  be- 
gin to  bud  and  blossom  before 
April.  The  mercury  has  been 
known  to  descend  bejow  o;  but, 
in  ordinary, the  extreme  degrees  of 
cold  and  heat  are  about  5°  in 
winter,  and  96*^  in  summer,  by 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  general 
temperature  of  the  air  is  mode- 
rate, though  liable  to  frequent  and 
sudden  changes. 

II.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  mould  or  vege- 
table earth,  may  every  where  be 
made  deep.  There  are  few  stones, 
except   on  the  hills   of   Brandy- 


last  .  See  p.  87.] 

wine,  in  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  state.  In  the  upper  county 
of  New-castle,  the  soil  consist? 
of  a  strong  clay;  in  the  middle 
county  of  Kent,  of  a  sandy  loam; 
and  in  the  lower  county  of  Sussex, 
of  a  loamy  sand.  In  digging  deep 
into  the  earth,  it  is  common  to 
pass  through  various  strata  of 
different  thicknesses,  such  as  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  fuller's  earth,  mucl, 
shells,  «^c. 

III.  There  are  various  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  no  settled 
standard ;  but  the  sam.e  ground  is 
never  cultivated  many  years  be- 
fore it  is  permitted  to  rest. 

IV.  Hitherto  we  have  depended 
chiefly  on  the  freshness  and  rich- 
ness of  our  soil ;  but  manure  is 
now  more  necessary  and  more 
used  than  formerly.  All  good 
farmers  fold  their  horned  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  quantity  of  mar 
nure  is  varied  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
use  to  which  he  intends  to  put  the 
ground.     From  50  to   100  cattl^ 
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may  be  folded  on  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  it  is  cnstomary  to 
move  their  pens  every  ten  days. 
Cattle  are  folded  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn ;  stable  manure 
.and  litter  are  carted  out  early  in 
the  spring. 

V.  Marie  is  not  at  all  in  nse, 
nor  sea  plants  ;  but  ashes  made  by 
culinary  uses,  is  discovered,  by 
some  few  experiments,  to  be  a 
most  advantageous  manure.  A  less 
quantity  serves  than  of  any  other, 
.and  is  most  conveniently  distribu- 
ted in  hills,  or  dropped  in  small 
parcels,  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. Two  table  spoons-full 
sprinkled  on  a  hill  of  Indian  corn, 
after  it  has  sprouted  above  the 
earth,  will  be  sufficient. 

VI.  There  are  43,560  square 
feet  in  an  acre.  The  subdivisions 
are  half  acres,  perches,  feet. 

VII.  For  man's  use  are  cultiva- 
ted wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn  and 
buck-wheat;  besides  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, various  kinds  of  pulse  and 
other  garden  stuff.  These  all  fur- 
nish provender  for  cattle  ;  besides 
which,  oats  and  various  kinds  of 
grass,  more  especially  timothy  and 
flon;er,  arc  cultivated  for  the  use 
of  cattle. 

VIII.  It  is  mo<!t  common  to  sow 
wheat  and  rye  in  fields  that  have 
been  cleaned  of  weeds,  by  the  pre- 
vious culture  of  Indian  corn  : 
jnanv  sow  among  the  corn  before 
it  is  gathered ;  but  the  more  ap- 
proved practice  is  to  fallow  up  the 
ground,  the  year  following.  It 
IS  found  that  wheat  will  ojow  ve- 
Tj  well  after  barley  ;  and  our  oats 
and  flax  are  generally  sown  in  the 
spring,  on  ground  which  we  mean 
to  fallow  for  wheat  in  tbc  fall. 
We  raise  little  or  no  hemp  in  De- 
laware, although  the  soil  is  very 
capable  of  it ;  and  buck -wheat  is 
only  cultivated,  as  a  rarity,  by  a 
few  farmers,  and  ti\cn  it  is  sov/n 


in  a  bye  patch,  or  in  some  part  of 
the  corn  field, 

IX.  There  are  varieties  In  wheat 
barley,  oats  and  flax,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  in  our  rye. 
The  different  kinds  of  wheat  are 
distinguished  various  ways  ;  some- 
times by  the  chaff,  according  to 
the  colour,  either  red  or  white; 
sometimes  by  the  ear,  as  it  is  ei- 
ther bearded  or  otherwise :  and 
in  selling,  by  the  grain,  the  mil- 
lers prefer  the  white  grain  to 
the  red,  and  all  smooth  wheat  to 
the  bearded.  Many  farmers,  how- 
ever, cultivate  the  bearded  wheat, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  har- 
diest, and  will  stand  the  winter 
best,  especially  in  low  grounds. 
Spring  and  fall  barley  are  distinc- 
tions that  explain  themselves. 
The  only  variety  in  our  flax  is 
that  of  long  line,  supposed  to 
grow  higher  than  any  other. 

X.  Ail  the  seed  used  for  sow- 
ino;  is  of  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try.  The  farm.ers  sometmies  ex- 
change, with  design  to  get  clean 
seed  or  of  another  kind  ;  but  have 
no  occasion  to  send  out  of  the 
state,  to  renew  their  seed. 

XI.  In  a  field  cleaned  of  grass, 
by  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  the 
preceding  year,  the  prevailing 
practice  is  to  plough  it  once  after 
liarvest,  and  then  harrow  in  the 
seed  :  but  if  the  culture  for  wheat 
is  beg^un  upon  a  grassy  sord,thc 
the  field  m.ust  be  flushed  in  the 
Vv'intcr,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  ground  ploughed  again  in 
the  summer,  before  the  grain  is 
harrowed  or  ploughed  in.  The 
plough  is  the  only  instrument 
used  for  breaking  up  our  fann 
lands.  The  spade  is  onlv  used  in 
gardens,  and  the  mattock  occasi- 
onally about  stumps,  where  the 
plough  does  not  succeed.  Our 
wheat  fields  are  generally  tilled 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  it  is 
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a  growing  opinion  that  the  deep- 
er the  better. 

XIL  The  small  single  plough  is 
the  onlv  kind  in  use  among  us: 
this,  however,  admits  of  some 
rnodification,  according  as  the  soil 
i^  stiff;r  or  lighter.  In  a  grassy 
fi:ld  the  sora  is  turned  over  flat; 


XVI.  Onr  winter  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  b  c.  also  the  oats 
flax  and  back-wheat  are  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  require  no  farther 
care  after  the  seeds  are  put  into 
the  ground.  Biit  Indian  corn 
reauires  a  laborious  and  con- 
stant tillage,  from  the  time  of 
bar  in  a  fa]lo-,v,previously  prepar-     planting  imtil  the  crop  is  nearly 

made:    the  instruments  employed 
are  ploughs,  harrows  and  hoes. 


cd  by  the  cqkure  of  Indian  corn. 
It  is  easy  to  make  the  broken 
ground  stand  up  on  edge,  which  is 
esteemed  the  best  fallow.  Rake 
and   flake   harroAvs   are   used  for 


XVII.  Wheat  and  rye  grow 
from  3  to  6  feet,  barley  and  oats 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  Indian  corn 

diffsrent  purposes  ;  the  farmer  for  from   '7  to  14.  feet  high  :   tobacco, 

pulverising  and   levelling  the  fal-  when     permitted    to    seed,    will 

low  fields,   and  harrowing  in  the  grow  to  the  hight  of  6  feet ;  but, 

seed ;    the  latter  for  weeding  in  when  topped  and   cultivated   for 

between  the  rows  of  corn.  use,  rarely  exceeds  3  feet. 

XIII.  The  best  season  for  sow-  XVIIl.  Barley,  rye,  wheat, 
ing  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  is  oats  and  flax,  all  blossom  and  ripen 
daring  the  month  of  September  :  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  du- 
oats  and  flax  should  be  sown  the  ring  the  month  of  June  ;  and  arc 
iatterendof  March,  and  beginning  gathered  in.  from  the  middle  of 
of  April :  Indian  corn  is  planted  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  As 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  they  are  cut  or  pulled  in  the  field. 
May.  We  have  hitherto  used  no  they  are  bour.d  up  in  sheaves 
preparation  of  the  seed,  previous  and  put  into  small  shocks  of  about 
to  sowing.  12  sheaves  each:   alter  drying  in 

XIV.  Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  this  manner  some  days,  they  are 
Tye  may  be  covered  with  the  carted  together  and  stacked  out 
plough  or  harrow  indifferently ;  of  doors.  Flax  and  oats  require 
ploughing  is  esteemed  best,  har-  housing  more  than  the  rest, 
rowing  the  most  expeditious  and  XIX.  Our  winter  crops  are 
convenient  method,  and  conse-  m.ost  favoured  by  uniform  cold 
quently  most  practised.  Flax  is  weather,  and  snow  sufficient  to 
always  harrov/ed  in,  and  Indian  cover  the  ground:  the  summer 
corn  planted  with  the  hoe.  crops  are  most  favoured  by  an  u- 

XV.  From  half  a  bushel  to  a  niformity  of  warm  vv'cather,  with 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  from  a  bu-  frequent  showers,  rather  than 
shel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  bar-  large  gluts  of  rain.  Frequent  al- 
ley are  sown  to  the  acre:  from  ternate  thawino;  or  freezing  in  the 
6  to  10  pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  winter,  which  our  climate  is  too 
about  2  pounds  of  timothy  seed  liable  to,  spews  out  the  growing 
are  required  to  the  acre.  All  crop  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  the 
these  are  usually  sown  broad-  cast,  spring  to  leave  it  but  thinly  upon 
and  it  is  usual  to  mix  ashes  or  fine  the  ground.  I  have  known  a  cool 
dust  wirh  the  small  seeds,  to  fa-  rpeli  of  weather  in  August,  to 
dlitate  the  sowing.  stint  the  crops  of  corn  very  muchi 
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but  droughts  most  frequently  in- 
jure our  summer  crops.  Worms 
sometimes  do  injury  ;  but  a  de- 
structive insect,  called  the  fly,  has 
of  laie  years  done  us  more  da- 
mage, in  our  crops,  than  all  o- 
iher  contingencies  whatsoever. 
An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  has 
made  experim^cnts  which  prove 
satisfaciorily,    that 


J  * 


no 


or 


wheat  is  e\er  injured  by  the  fly 
but  such  asha\e  ihe  embiio  of  the 
insect  deposited  in  it  while  young 
and  tender^  in  like  manner  as  the 
insect  is  deposited  in  the  garden 
pea  :  and  upon  this  principle  it  is, 
that  our  most  effectual  precauti- 
ons are  taken  against  these  de- 
tsructive  creatures.  Some  thresh 
out  their  ^^rain  immediatclv  after 
harvest,  and  sell  or  manufacture 
it  before  the  insects  have  time  to 
make  anv  advance  in  their  irrowth ; 


'59 

thod  has  hitherto  been  discover- 
ed for  rooting  it  out :  it  seeds 
about  the  same  time  with  the 
wheat,  and  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty separated  from  the  ckeui 
grain  :  manufactured  with  the 
Vv'heat  it  gives  the  flov.cr  a  disa- 
greeable lasie  cf  garlic,  and  in- 
jures the  sale  of  such  wheat  and  o- 
ther  grain  as  abov.nd  widi  it.  This 
plant  is  most  injurious  in  poor 
land ;  and  the  best  guard  to 
be  taken  against  it  is  to  force 
the  land  wiih  manure,  by  which 
means  the  grain  rises  thick  and 
high  above  it,  and  SLifling  the 
garlic,  prevents  it  from  seeding, 
ic  is  also  found  by  experience, 
that  sowing  oats  in  the  springs 
or  fallowing  the  ground  without 
sowing  it,  has  a  little  tendency 
to  prevent  the  garlic  from  seed- 


others  thresh  out  their  w-hole  XXI.  Our  v.  inter  grains  are 
crop,  and  let  the  grain  and  chaff  frequently  liable  to  a  disease  call- 
lie    in  bulk  together ;   by   wliich     ed  the  rust,    occasioned  by  thick 


means  tne  air  is  elxectuaiiy  ex- 
cluded, and  the  insect  smothered  : 
and  those  who  have  incautiously 
cleaned  their  wheat,  when  infect- 
ed by  the  fly,  find  by  experience, 
it  is  best  to  let  it  lie  in  bulk,  un- 
disturbed ;  whereby  the  surface 
soon  becomes  mouldered  into  a 
meally  clammy  incrustation,  by 
which  the  air  is  excluded,  and  all 
within  is  preserved  unhurt.  The 
idea  of  kilns  has  occurred  to  some, 
but  they  have  not  been  practised 
for  this  purpose.  The  hard  v/iii- 
ter  of  1779 — ^^  ^°  eflectualiy  de- 
troyed  these  insects,  that  I  ha\  e 
heard  but  little  complaint  of  them 
since. 

XX.  We  have  cockle  and  cheat 
that  may  be  avoided  in  good  far- 
ming; but  the  most  nox'ious  and 
injurious  plant  is  wild  garlic  or 
allium.  When  this  gets  "possessi- 
on, of  ground,    no   effectual   me- 


fogs  a  little  before  harvest.  It 
is  not  every  fog  that  rusts  the 
grain;  but  they  are  sometimes 
endowed  with  so  corrosive  a  qua- 
lity as,  in  a  few  hours  time,  to 
strike  all  our  wheat  with  the  rust. 
In  this  disease  the  exterior  enticle 
of  the  straw  is  corroded  or  de- 
stroyed in  such  a  manner  as  to 
let  the  juices  or  nourishment  de- 
stined for  the  ear,  weep  out  and 
dry  upon  the  straw,  in  form  of 
rust  J  by  which  means  the  grain 
is  impoverished  and  diminished, 
and  the  wheat  is  injured  in  its 
quality,  its  weight  and  sale. 

Another  disease  to  which  our 
grains  are  liable,  is  called  the 
scab.  Wheat  is  more  especially 
apt  to  be  scabbed.  In  this  kintl 
of  blast,  although  the  ears  look 
iair  and  the  calices  or  chaff  are 
^  ery  complete,  yet  the  grain  will 
be  wanting;,    sometimes    in    one 
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half,  but  more  frequently  in  spots 
or  different  parts  of  the  ear. 
According  to  the  sexual  system  of 
Linn£eus,  ihe  flowers  of  vegeta- 
bles have  male  and  female  parts^ 
and  the  farina  or  pollen  of  the 
male,  analagous  to  the  semen  of 
animals,  is  necessary  to  the  im- 
pre^nation  of  the  female,  for  the 
production  of  fruit.  Hard  and 
continued  rains,  happening  at  the 
time  when  the  wheat  is  m  blos- 
som, wash  off  and  destroy  the 
poiien  of  the  males,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  the  females 
of  its  fructifying  influence.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  every 
flawer  thus  injured,  although  the 
calix  or  chaff  may  grow  com- 
plete, there  will  be  no  vestige  of 
grain,  at  the  ripening  of  the  ear. 
As  June  is  not   our  rainy  season. 


the  long  continued  rains  necesfsa-^ 
ry  to  produce  this  disorder  in  ouf 
wheat,  happen  by  a  rare  contin- 
gency only  ;  the  rust  much  more' 
frequently.  As  to  the  blask  blast, 
by  which  the  ear  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  are  moulder'd  into 
a  black  smut,  wc  have  solitary 
examples  of  it  in  all  our  fields, 
but  never  to  be  regarded  as  of  any 
consequence. 

XXII.  The  common  length  of  the 
ears  of  wheat  and  barley,  is  from 
3  to  5  inches ;  of  rye,  from  4  to 
6  inches :  the  thickness  of  the 
stalks  at  the  foot,  is  from  ^  to  i 
of  an  inch.  Frcmi  30  to  80  grains 
may  be  contained  in  an  '  ear. 
The  ears  of  the  barley  and  ryCy 
however,  generally  contain  more 
grains  than  those  of  wheat. 
^Remainder  in  our  next.^ 
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Curious  Observations  on  the  WEATHER,  and  the  Use  ofthf  Barometer^ 
when  applied  to  Improvements  in  agriculture.  From  the  RepO'^ 
sitory  for  Select  Papers  on  Agriculture^  ^c. 


THE  many  advantages  arising 
to  the  industrious  farmer 
from  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
example  set  us  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  husbandry,  are  suffici- 
ent inducements  for  endeavouring 
vo  draw  the  attention  of  husband- 
men to  observations,  which  must 
be  highly  useful  to  themo 

The  slightest  observation  will 
convince  every  man,  that  each 
year,  and  the  various  seasons  of 
of  the  year,  have  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, as  to  rain,  drought,  beat, 
cold,  <i-c.  and  as  the  c|uality  of  the 
reasons  has  a  most  sensible  effect 
on  the  prodactions  of  the  earth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  must  be  uf  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  farmer 
to  foresee  the  changes  that  may 
be  expected  j  because  he  can  there- 


by regulate  his  labours  according- 

When  the  character  of  the  sea- 
son is  once  ascertained, the  returns 
of  rain,  or  fair  weather,  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  in  some  years,  and  but 
scarcely  guessed  at  in  others,  by 
means  of  the  barometer;  for  in 
general  we  may  expect,  that  when 
the  mercury  rises  high,  a  few  days 
of  fair  weather  will  follow.  If 
the  mercury  falls  again  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  soon  rises  high, 
without  much  rain,  we  may  expect 
fair  weather  for  several  days ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  clearest  da)  s  are 
after  the  mercury  begins  to  fall. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  mer- 
cury falls  very  low,  with  much 
rain  ;  rises  soon,  but  falls  again  in 
•ji  day  or  two,  with  rain,  a   conti- 
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tiUance  of  bad  weather  may  be 
feared.  If  a  second  fall  does  not 
bring  inuch  rain,  but  the  mercury 
rises  gradually  pretty  high,  it 
proirnosticates  settled  good  n^ea- 
ther  of  some  continuance.  When 
a  heavy  rain  has  fallen  upon  the 
mercury's  sinking,  and  its  conti- 
nuing steadily  low,  the  weather 
is  sometimes  fair,  and  promises 
well ;  but  no  prudent  farmer 
should  trust  to  such  appearances. 
There  is  indeed  a  caution  of  this 
kind  which  the  poorest  may  pro- 
fit by  : — When  the  mercury  rises 
high  in  the  barometer^  the  air 
sucks  up  ail  the  moisture  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  even  though 
the  sky  be  over-cast,  and  that  is 
a  sure  sign  of  fair  weather ;  but 
ifthe  earth  continue  moist,  and 
water  stand  in  shallow  places, 
no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  clear- 
est sky,  for  it  is,  in  this  case,  de- 
ceitrLil. 

The  character  of  the  seasons  is 
less  steady  at  the  eauinoxes,  and 
more  regular  during  the  interme- 
diate months.  Those  who  favour 
the  celestial  influence  on  the  at- 
mosphere, think,  that  the  chang- 
es of  the  weather  are  much  reon- 
lated  by  the  moon's  place  in  the 
zodiac,  or  by  her  situation  with 
regard  to  the  sun  ;  but  observati- 
on has  not  yet  ascertained  any 
thing  on  this  head. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the 
changes  in  the  weather,  or^  what 
is  nearly  the  same,  in  the  motion 
of  the  quicksilver  in  the  barome- 
ter, may  be,  whether  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  their  affects  are  gv?ne- 
rally  felt  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  country  at  the  same  tim.e.  Eve- 
ry one  may  be  assured  of  this,  by 
comparing  accounts,  kept  at  dis- 
tant places,  of  the  play  of  the 
barometer.  They  will  fmd,that 
the  great  falls  or  rises  happen 
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nearly  at  the  same  time  in  almost 
all  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope j  I  say- nearly,  because  a  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  usually 
attending  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  If  these  caiuses  w^ere  celes- 
tial, the  effects  v/ould  be  univer- 
sally the  same,  except  where  vari- 
ed by  the  situations  with  regard 
to  3eas,  mountains,  &c.  As  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  causes  nmst 
probably  be  sought  for  in  the 
earth.  This  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  observations  of  miners, 
who  have  been  generally  sensible 
of  some  prognosticating  circum- 
stances in  mines,  before  any 
change  c^  the  v>'eather  appeared 
in  the  air. 

Even  the  limited  foreknowledge 
which  is  pointed  out  above,  would 
be  of  service;  for  instance,  at  the 
reason  of  the  year,  when  it  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
judge  when  hay  should  be  cut, 
with  a  prospect  of  fair  weather  to 
make  it ;  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  order  to  get  ready  every 
necessary  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  w^orks  usual  in  every 
season. 

M.  Uu  Hamel  has  very  judici- 
ously added  to  his  journals  of  the 
weather,  an  account  of  the  state 
of  all  the  vegetables  or  ani- 
mals useful  in  the  farm;  or,  what 
is  the  same,  of  the  effects  of  the 
weather  on  them. 

The  ancients  have  observed,  that 
the  early  or  late  arrival  of  birds  of 
passage,  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
approaching  season ;  whether  it 
will  be  early  or  late,  severe  or 
miid.  Linnaeus  has,  in  the  same 
manner,  advised  husbandmen  to 
mark  the  first  siorns  of  a  beginning 
vegetation  of  plants  growing 
wild,  and  natives  of  the  climate; 
for  that  such,  by  their  early  or 
late  shooting,  inform  the   attcn- 


1^2  Di  script  ion  of  a  Vuw  in  Connecticut, 

tive  farmer  of  the  approach  of  cur  to  myself  on  these  subjects, 
sprmg.  He  advises  the  husband-  and  shall  be  glad  of  those  of  other 
man  to  extend  these  remarks  to  observators,  that  every  possible 
different  plants,  whose  vegetation  light  may  be  cast  on  these  sub- 
has  been  observed  to  coincide  with  jects.* 

the  times  of  sowing  particular  One  cannot  foresee  what  useful 
seeds.  These  are  objects  highly  discoveries  may  occur,  by  means 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  journal  of  of  continued  observations  and 
the  weather;  as  these  facts  will,  communications  of  this  kind.  The 
iirom  year  to  year,  remain  a  re-  race  is  not  alnvays  to  the  siuift,  nor 
gister  of  the  state  of  every  arti-  the  battle  to  the  strong;  even  so,  use- 
clew  hich,  in  any  degree,  relates  ful  hints  may  occur  to  the  coun- 
to  rural  economy.  1  shall  readi-  tryman,  uninformed  in  philoso- 
ly  send  you  what  observations  oc-  phical  principles. 

\ 

DESCRIPTION  of  a  VIEW  in  Canaan^  between  Salisbury  and  the 
Green-Woods^  Connecticut. 

[Embellished  with  an  engraved  Perspective.] 

THAT  part  of  Canaan   which  pital    of    Connecticut,    and    this 

affords  us  the  view  now   ex-  place,  a  country  of  considerable 

hibited,  lies  upoa  the  road  lead-  extent,  there  is  but  little  for   the 

ing  from  the  Green  Woods  to   Sa-  traveller    to    admire,  except  the 

lisbury,  a  few  miles  from  the  for-  striking  contrast  it  excites  in  hi  3 

mer.     Between  Hartford,  the  ca-  mind  when  he  reaches  the  pleas- 

*  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  generally  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  barometer 
sinks  very  low,  with  bad  weather  ;  after  which;  it  seldom  falls  lower  than  29  inches  5 
tenths,  till  the  latter  end  of  September  or  October,  when  the  quicksilver  falls  again  low, 
with  stormy  winds  ;  for  then  the  winter  constitution  of  the  air  takes  place  .  From  Octo- 
ber to  April,  tne  great  falls  of  the  barometer  are  from  29  inches  5  tenths,  to  28  inches 
,5  tenths ;  sometimes  lower  ;  whereas  during  the  summer  constitution  of  the  air,  the 
quicksilver  seldom  falls  lower  than  29  inches  5  tenths.      It  theretore  follows  from  hence, 

tliat  a  fall  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  during  the  summer,  is  as  sure  an  indication  of  rain, 
as  a  fall  of  between  two  and  and  three-tenths  is  in  the  winter. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  these  heights  of  the  barometer  hold  only  in  places  nearly  en 

a  level  with  the  sea  ;  for  experiments  have  taught  us,  that  for  every  eighty  feet  of  nearly 
perpendicular  height  the  baiometer  is  placed  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  quicksilver 
sinks  one-tenth  of  an  inch:  now,  by  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  motion  of  the 
barometer  in  inland  and  higher  places,  with  its  motion  in  a  place  on  a  level  with  t':e  sea, 
the  heights  of  these  inland  places  may  be  pretty  nearly  ascertained;  and  observations 
must  determine  the  heights  of  the  quicksilver,  which  in  each  place  denote  fair  and  foul 
weather. 

In  all  places  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  rain  may  be  expected  when  the  quick- 
silver falls  below  thirty  inches.  This  points  out  one  cause  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in 
J>fty  situations,  than  in  low  champaign  countries.  Thus,  double  the  quantity  of  rain 
lalls  at  Townlcy-hall  in  Lancashire,  that  does  at  London. 

Very  heavy  iliiHidcr-stoims  happen,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  barometer;  and 
iji  this  case,  the  storm  seldom  reaches  far.  When  a  thunder-storm  is  attended  with  a 
fall  of  the  barometer,  its  efiect  is  much  more  extensive.  And  here  I  must  mention  an 
fibservation  which  I  have  often  seen  verified,  viz.  that  when  the  quicksilver  tails  very  low, 
the  weather  continuing  mild  and  the  wind  moderate,  a  violent  storm  happens  at  that 
time  in  some  distant  place:  this  acGOuntg  for  a  false  prognostic  that  the  barometer  has 
Vreen  unjustiy  charged  with. 
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ing  scene  before x  us; — we  wish 
the  plate  could  have  contained 
the  whole  of  it.  Luxuriant  mea- 
dows, of  the  most  lively  verdure, 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction  ; 
while  grazing  cattle,  bending  or- 
cliards,  and  the  neat  and  comfort- 
able dwellings  of  the  farmers, 
bespeak  ease  w^ith  plenty,  and  offer 
an  hospitable  reception  to  the 
traveller.  The  whole  is  bounded, 
like  most  other  views  in  this 
state,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  at 
no  great  distance,  but  of  a  round 
and  easy  swell :  these  are  cover- 
ed with  trees  which  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  fuel  and  timber ; 
and  here  they  have  a  variety  of 
game  in  season. 

The  roads,  in  general,  are  pret- 
ty good  here,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing careful  to  smooth  the  rugged 
*  ops  of  such  hills  as  happen  to  cross 
them. 

The  town  of  Canaan  is  small, 
and  formed  of  very  neat  build- 
ings, in  detached  situations ;  the 
country  immediately  surrounding 


it  is  extremely  fertile  and 
pleasant,  having  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  gentle  risings  and  well 
watered  meadows.  The  meeting- 
house, or  place  of  worship,  stands 
in  a  copse  by  the  road  side,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  tliis  wc 
come  to  a  forp;e  and  slittinp;-mill, 
erected  by  a  mr.  Forbes  on  a  new 
construction :  the  iron  used  her© 
is  said  to  be  excellent. 

The  mountains  of  Canaan  shew 
valuable  specimens  of  minerals : 
Lead  and  iron  ore  have  been  found 
in  abundance,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, A  lead-mine  was  worked 
some  time  ago,  but  afterwards 
abandoned.  It  seems  the  iron  ore 
has  hitherto  proved  a  more  flat- 
tering source  of  emolument ;  for 
much  of  the  public  attention  has, 
in  consequence,  been  turned  to  Ca- 
naan— by  v.hich,  population  and 
the  number  and  value  of  its  im- 
provements are  encreasing,  while 
the  remoteness  of  its  situation  be- 
comes less  and  less  felt. 


••<>••>.<>•••-<>• 


EXTRACTsyr^w  a  Pamphlet  lately  printed  by  Prtchard and  Hall,  en- 
titled^'' OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DUTIES  of  a  PHYSICIAN,  and  the 
Alethods  of  improving  medicine  ;  accofnmodated  to  the  present  State 
€j  Society  and  Manners  in  the  United  States :  Delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  on  the  ph  of  February  1 J  Sg,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  Courfi  of  Lectures  upon  Chymistry  and  the  Practice   of  Physic^ 

by  BENJAMIN  RUSH,  M,  D.  ^<:." 


**  T  S.HALL  conclude  our  course 
JL  of  lectures,  by  delivering 
to  you  a  few  directions  for  the 
rejrulation  of  your  future  conduct 
and  studies,  in  the  line  of  your 
profession. 

"  I  shall, /"rx/,  suggest  the  most 
probable  means  of  establishing 
yourselves  in  business,  and  of  be- 
coming acceptable  to  your  pati- 
ents, and  respectable  wi  life. 


''  Secondly,  I  shall  mention  a 
few  thoughts  which  have  occurred 
to  me  on  the  mode  to  be  pursued, 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  your 
studies,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  medicine. 

"  L  Permit  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  recommend  to  such  of 
you  as  intend  to  settle  in  the 
country,  to  establish  yourselves 
as  early  as  possible   upon  farms* 
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My  reasons  for  this  advice  are  as 
follow : 

**  1.,  Itwill  reconcile  the  coun- 
try people  to  the  liberality  and 
dignity  of  your  profession,  by 
shewing  them  that  you  assume  no 
superiority  over  them  from  your 
education,  and  that  you  intend  to 
share  with  them  in  those  toils 
which  were  imposed  upon  man  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  in- 
nocence. This  will  prevent  en- 
vy, and  render  you  acceptable  to 
your  patients  as  men,  as  well  as 
physicians, 

**  a.  By  living  on  a  farm  you 
may  serve  your  country  by  pro- 
moting improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. Chymistry  (which  is  now 
an  important  branch  of  me- 
dical education)  and  agriculture 
are  closely  allied  to  each  other. 
Hence  some  of  the  most  useful 
books  upon  agriculture  have  been 
written  by  physicians  :  witness 
the  essays  of  dr.  Home  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  dr.  Hunter  of  York- 
shire in  Eno;land. 

*^  3.  The  busmess  or  a  farm 
will  furnish  you  with  employment 
in  the  healthy  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  thereby  deliver  you 
from  the  tsedium  vitse,  or  what  is 
worse,  from  retreating  to  low 
and  improper  company.  Perhaps 
one  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
dram  or  grog-drinking,  with 
which  country  practitioners  are 
sometimes  charged,  is  owing  to 
their  having  no  regular  or  pro- 
fitable business  to  employ  them 
in  the  intervals  of  their  attend- 
ance upon  their  patients. 

**  4.  The  resources  of  a  farm 
will  create  such  an  independence 
as  will  enable  you  to  practice 
with  more  dignity,  and  at  the 
same  time  screen  yon  from  the 
trouble  of  performing  unnecessa- 
ry services  to  your  patients.  It 
will  change  the  nature  of  the  ob- 


ligation between  you  and  them. 
VVhile  moi7ey  is  the  only  means 
of  your  subsistence,  your  patients 
will  feel  that  they  are  the  channels 
of  your  daily  bread;  but  while  your 
farm  furnishes  you  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  your  patients  will  feel 
more  sensibly  that  the  obligation 
is  on  their  side  f.ir  health  and  life. 

**  5.  The  exigencies  and  wants- 
of  a  farm,  in  stock  and  labour  of  all 
kinds,  will  enable  you  to  obtain 
from  your  patients  a  compensa- 
tion for  your  services  in  those 
articles.  They  all  possess  them, 
and  men  part  with  that  of  which 
money  is  only  the  sign,  much' 
more  readily  than  they  do  with 
money  itself. 

*'  6.  The  resources  of  a  farm 
will  prevent  your  cherishino;,  for 
a  moment,  an  impious  wish  for 
the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  your. 
neighbourhood.  A  healthy  sea- 
son will  enable  you  to  add  to  the 
produce  of  your  farm,  while  the 
rewards  of  an  unhealthy  season 
will  enable  you  to  repair  the  in- 
convenience of  your  necessary 
absence  from  it.  By  these  means 
your  pursuits  will  be  marked  by 
that  'variety  and  integrity,  in  which 
true  happiness  is  said  to  consist. 

**  7.  Letyourfarms  be  small,  and 
let  youY prineipal  attention  be  di- 
rected to  grass  and  horticulture. 
These  afford  most  amusement,  re- 
quire only  moderate  labour,  and 
will  interfere  least  with  your  du- 
ties to  your  profession. 

*'  II.  Avoid  singularities  of  e- 
very  kind  in  your  manners,  dress, 
and  general  conduct.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  it  is  said,  could  not  bQ 
distinguisncd  in  company,  by  any 
peculiarity,  from  a  connnon  well- 
bred  gentiem.an.  Singularity  in 
any  thing,  is  a  substitute  lor  such 
great  or  useful  qualities  as  com- 
mand respect  ;  and  hence  we  find 
it   chiefly   in  little  minds.      Tlhe 
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profane  and  indelicate  combinati- 
on of  extravagant  ideas,  impro- 
perly called  wit,  and  the  formal 
and  pompous  manner,  whether 
accompanied  by  a  wig,  a  cane, 
or  a  ring,  should  be  avoided,  as 
incompatible  with  tlie  simplicity 
of  science  and  the  real  dignity  of 
physic.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  of  playing  the  quack.  It  r> 
not  necessary,  for  this  purpose, 
that  a  man  should  advertise  his 
skill,  or  his  cures,  or  that  he 
should  mount  a  phaeton  and  dis- 
play his  dexterity  in  operating  to 
an  ignorant  and  gaping  multi- 
tude. A  physician  acts  the  same 
part  in  a  different  way,  who  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  madman 
or  a  brute  in  his  manners,  or  who 
conceals  his  fallibility  by  an  af- 
fected gravity  and  taciturnity  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  patients. 
Both  characters,  like  the  quack, 
impose  upon  the  jiublic.  It  is 
true,  they  deceive  different  ranks 
of  people  ;  but,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
vulciar,  viz.  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  and  that  the  rich  vulgar 
are  often  below  the  poor — in  ig- 
norance and  credulity.'* 

****** 

•'  IV.  Permit  me  to  recommend 
to  you  a  regard  to  all  tlic 
interests  of  your  country.  The 
education  of  a  physician  gives 
him  a  peculiar  insight  into  the 
principles  of  many  useful  arts, 
and  the  practice  of  physic  favours 
his  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
by  diffusing  knowledge  of  ail 
kinds.  It  was  in  Rome,  when 
medicine  was  practised  only  by 
slaves,  that  physicians  were  con- 
demned by  their  profession  "  mn- 
tam  exercere  avtem  :'*  but  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  in  free  govern- 
ments, they  should  disdain  an  ig- 
noble silence  upon  public  sub- 
jects.    The  American  revolution 


has  rescued  physic  from  its  former 
slavish  rank  in  society.  For  the 
honour  of  our  profession  it  should 
be  recorded,  that  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  useful  cha- 
racters, both  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field  during  the  late  war,  have 
been  physicians-  The  illustrious  dr. 
Fothergill  opposed  faction  and  ty- 
ranny, and  took  the  lead  in  all  public 
improvements  in  his  native  country, 
without  suffering  thereby  the  least 
diminution  of  that  reputation,  or 
business,  in  which,  for  forty 
years,  he  flourished  almost  without 

a   rival  in  the   city  of  London." 
****** 

**  VIII.  Preserve,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, a  composed  or  cheerful, 
countenance  in  the  room  of  your 
patients,  and  inspire  as  much  hope 
of  a  recovery  as  you  can,  consist- 
ent with  truth,  especially  in  acute 
diseases.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wall  over  the  human 
body,  has  not  yet  been  faiiy  ascer- 
tained. I  reject  the  futile  preten- 
sions of  mr.  Ivlesmer  to  the  cure 
of  diseases,  by  what  he  has  ab- 
surdly called  animal  magnetism : 
but  J  am  v/iliing  to  derive  the 
.same  advantages  irom  his  decepti- 
ons, w^iich  tiie  chymists  have  de- 
rived from  the  delusions  of  the  al- 
chymists.  The  facts  which  he 
has  established,  clearly  prove  the 
influence  or  the  imagination  and 
will  upon  diseases.  Let  us  avail 
ourselves  cf  the  handle  which  those 
powers  of  the  mind  present  to  us, 
in  the  strife  between  life  and  death. 
I  have  frequently  prescribed  reme- 
dies of  doubtful  efficacy  in  the  cri- 
tical stage  of  acute  diseases,  but 
never  till  I  had  w^orked  up  my  pa- 
tients into  a  confidence,  bordering 
upon  certainty,  cf  their  probable 
good  effects.  The  success  of  this 
measure  has  nmcli  oftener  answer- 
ed, than  disappointed  my  expec- 
tations ;   and  while  my   patients 
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have  commendccl  the  vomit,  the 
purine,  or  the  blister  wliich  was 
prescribed,  I  have  been  disposed 
to  attribute  their  recovery  to  the 
vigorous  concurrence  of  the  ivill 
in  the  action  of  the  medicine. — 
Does  the  will  beget  insensibility 
to  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  dan- 
ger ?  Does  it  suspend  pain^  and 
raise  the  body  above  feeling  the 
pangrs  of  Indian  tortures  ?  Let  us 
not  then  be  surprised  that  it 
should  enable  the  system  to  re- 
solve a  spasm,  to  open  on  obstruc- 
tion, or  to  discharge  an  offending 
humour.  I  have  only  time  to  hint 
at  this  subject.  Perhaps  it  would 
lead  us,  if  we  could  trace  it  fully, 
to  some  very  important  discove- 
ries in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

*'  IX.  Permit  me  to  advise  you 
to  attend  to  that  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  which  constitutes 
the  association  of  ideas,  in  your 
intercourse  with  your  patients. 
A  chamber,  a  chair,  a  curtain,  or 
even  a  cup,  iill  belong  to  the 
means  of  life  or  death,  according- 
ly as  they  are  associated  with 
cheerful  or  distressing  ideas,  in 
the  mJnd  of  a  patient.  But  this 
principle  is  of  more  immediate  ap- 
plication, in  those  chronic  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  mind.  No- 
thing can  be  accomplished  here, 
till  we  produce  a  new  association 
of  ideas.  For  this  purpose,  a 
change  of  place  and  company  are 
absolutely  necessary  :  but  we  must 
sometimes  proceed  much  further. 
I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in 
South-Carolina,  who  cured  his 
fits  of  low  spirits  by  changing  his 
clothes  :  the  remedy  was  a  rati- 
onal one  :  it  produced  at  once 
a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  paroxism  of  his  dis- 
ease. 

*<  X.  Make  it  a  rale  never  to 
be  angry  at  any  thing  a  sick  man 
says  or  does  to  you.  Sickness  ofter-i 


adds  to  the  natural  irratibility  of 
the  temper  :  we  arc,  therefore,  to 
bear  the  reproaches  of  our  pati- 
ents with  meekness  and  silence. 
It  is  folly  to  resent  injuries  at  any 
time ;  but  it  is  cowardice  to  re- 
sent an  injury  from  a  sick  man  ; 
since,  from  his  weakness  and  de- 
pendence upon  us,  he  is  unable  to 
contend  with  us  upon  equal  terms. 
You  will  find  it  difficult  to  at- 
tach your  patients  to  you  by  the 
obligations  of  friendship  or  gra- 
titude. You  will  sometimes  have 
the  mortification  of  being  deserted 
by  those  patients  who  owe  most 
to  your  skill  and  humanity.  This 
led  dr.  Turner  to  advise  physici- 
ans never  to  choose  their  friends 
from  among  their  patients:  but  this 
advice  can  never  be  followed  by  a 
heart  that  has  been  taught  to  love 
true  excellency,  wherever  it  finds 
it.  I  would  rather  advise  you  to 
give  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
your  hearts  full  scope,  and  to  for- 
get the  unkind  returns  they  will 
often  meet  with,  by  giving  to  hu- 
man nature a  tear. 

"  XI.  Avoid  giving  a  patient 
over  in  an  acute  disease.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  in  such  cases  whers 
life  ends,  and  where  death  begins. 
Hundreds  of  patients  have  reco- 
vered, who  have  been  pronounc- 
ed incurable,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  our  profession.  I  know  that 
the  practice  of  predicting  danger 
and  death  upon  every  occasion, 
is  sometimes  made  use  of  by  phy- 
sycians,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
credit  of  their  prescriptions,  if 
their  patients  recover,  and  to  se 
cure  a  retreat  from  blame,  if  thej 
should  die;  but  this  mode  of  ac- 
ting is  mean  and  illiberal :  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  de- 
cide with  confidence  at  any  time, 

upon  the  issue  of  a  disease." 
****** 

^*  I  come  now  to  the  second  part. 
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of  this  address,  which  is,  to 
point  out  the  best  mode  to  be  pur- 
sued ill  the  farther  prosecution  of 
your  studies  and  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine. 

*^  I.  Give  me  leave  to  recom- 
mend to  you,  to  open  all  the  dead 
bodies  you  can,  without  doing  vi- 
olence to  the  feelincrs  of  vour  pa- 
tients,  or  the  prejuaices  of  the 
common  people.  Preserve  a  regis- 
ter of  the  weather,  and  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  year.  Above  ail,  re- 
cord the  epidemics  of  every  sea- 
son ;  their  times  of  appearing,  and 
disappearing  ;  and  the  connection 
of  the  weather  with  each  of  them  : 
such  records,  if  published,  will  be 
useful  to  foreigners,  and  a  trea- 
sure to  posterity.  Preserve,  like- 
wise, an  account  of  th£  chronic 
cases  ;  record  the  name,  ajre  and 
occupation  oi"  your  patient  ;  de- 
scribe his  disease  accurately,  and 
the  changes  produced  in  it  by  your 
remedies  ;  mention  the  doses  of 
every  medicine  you  administer  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how" 
much  improvement  and  facility  in 
practice  you  will  find  from  follow- 
ing these  directions ,  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  physicians  seldom 
remember  more  than  the  two  or 
three  last  years  of  their  practice. 
The  records  which  have  been  men- 
tioned will  supply  this  deficiency 
of  memory,  especially  in  that  ad- 
vanced stage  of  life  when  the  ad- 
Yice  of  physicians  is  supposed  to 
be  most  valuable. 

'^  II.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend to  you,  f  irther,  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  (if  I  may  be  al- 
low^ed  the  expression)  of  ths 
human  mind,  commonly  called 
metaphysics.  The  reciprocal  in- 
fluence ofthe  body  and  mind  up- 
on each  other,  can  only  be  asser- 
tained  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
«>f  the  facuUies  ©f  the  mind,  and 


of  their  various  modes  of  combi- 
nation and  action.  It  is  the  duty 
of  physicians  to  assert  their  prero- 
gative, and  to  rescue  the  mental 
science  from  the  usurpations  of 
schoolmen  and  divines  :  it  can  on- 
ly be  perfected  by  the  aid  and 
discoveries  of  medicine.  The  au- 
thors I  would  recommend  to  you 
upon  metaphysics,  are,  Butier, 
Locke,  Hartley,  Reid,  and  Beat- 
tie.  These  ingenious  writers  have 
cleared  this  sublime  science  of  its 
technical  rubbish,  and  rendered  it 
both  intelligible  and  useful. 

"  III.  Let  me  remind  you,  that 
improvement  in  m.edicine  is  not  to 
be  derived  only  from  colleges  and 
universities.  Systems  of  pliysic 
are  the  productions  of  men  of  ge- 
nius and  learning  ;  but  those  facts 
which  constitute  real  knov/ledge^ 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Remember  how  many  of 
our  most  useful  remedies  have  been 
discovered  by  quacVis  :  do  not  be 
afraid,  therefore,  of  conversing 
with  them,  and  of  profiting  by- 
their  ignorance  and  temerity  in 
the  practice  of  physic.  Medicine 
has  its  Pharisees,  as  w^cll  as  reli- 
gion :  but  the  spirit  of  this  sect  is 
as  unfriendly  to  the  advancement 
of  medicine,  as  it  is  to  christian 

charity By     conversing    with 

quacks,  wx  may  convey  instructi- 
on to  them,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
mischief  they  might  otherwise  d^o 
to  society.  But  further. — In  the 
pursuit  of  medical  knovv'ledge,  let 
me  advise  you  to  converse  w^Itli 
nurses  and  old  women.  They  will 
often  suggest  facts  in  the  history 
and  cure  of  diseases,  which  have 
escaped  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers of  nature.  Even  Negroes 
and  Indians  have  sometimes  stum- 
bled upon  discoveries  in  medicine: 
be  not  ashamed  to  inquire  into 
them.  There  is  yet  one  more 
means  of  information  in  medicine 
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which  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  that  ifi,  to  converse  with  per- 
sons who  have  recovered  from 
indispositions  without  the  aid  of 
physicians  :  examine  the  strength 
and  exertions  of  nature  in  these 
cases,  and  mark  the  plain  and 
home-made  remedy  to  which  ihev 
ascribe  their  recovery.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  instruction,  and  have  been  led 
to  conclude,  that  if  every  man  in 
a  city,  or  a  district^could  be  called 
upon  to  relate  to  persons  appoint- 
ed to  receive  and  publish  his  nar- 
rative, an  exact  account  of  the 
effects  of  those  remedies  which  ac- 
cident or  whim  has  suggested  to 
him,  it  would  furnish  a  very  use- 
ful book  in  medicine.  To  pre- 
serve the  facts  thus  obtained,  let 
me  advise  you  to  record  tliem  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  it  may  be  called  a  ^ack  re- 
cipe-book. There  is  one  more  ad- 
vantage that  will  probably  attend 
the  inquiries  that  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  you  may  discover  diseas- 
es, or  symptoms  of  diseases,  or 
even  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
"which  have  no  place  in  our  sys- 
tems of  nosology,  or  in  our  the- 
ories cf  physic. 

*'  IV.  Let  me  recommend  to 
your  particular  attention,  the  in- 
digenous micdicines  of  our  coun- 
try. Cultivate  or  prepare  as  ma- 
ny of  them  as  possible,  and  en- 
deavour to  enlarge  the  m.ateria 
medica,  by  exploring  the  untrod- 
den fields  and  forests  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  ipecacuana,  the 
Seneka  and  Virginia  snake  roots, 
the  Carolina  pink-root,  the  spice- 
woodjthesassafrass^the  butter-nut, 
the  thoroughwort,  the  poke,  and 
the  strairnioniiim,  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  medicinal  productions 
ofAmericail  have  no  doubtbut  there 
are  many  hundred  other  plants 
which  now  exhale  Invaluable  m.cdi- 


cinal  virtues  in  thedesart  air*  Ex^^ 
mine,   likewise,   the  mineral  wa-* 
ters,  which  are  so  various  in  their 
impregnation,  and  so  common   in 
ail  parts  of  our  country.     Let  not 
the  properties   of  the    insects   of 
America  escape   your  investigati- 
on :  we  have  already  discovered  a- 
niong  some  of  them, a  fly  ec[uai  in  its 
blistering  qualities  to  the   famous 
fly  of  Spain. — Who  knows  but  it 
may  be  reserved  for  America  ta 
furnish  the  world,  from  her  pro- 
ductions, with  cures  for  some   of 
those  diseases   which  now  elude 
the    power    of  medicine  ?     Who 
knows  but  that,    at  the   foot  of 
the     Allegany    mountain,     there 
bloo/us  a  flower  that  is  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  the   epilepsy  r    Per- 
haps on  the  Monongahela,  or  the 
Potowmac,  there  may  grow  a  root 
that    may  supply,  by    its    tonic 
povv^ers,  the   invigorating  eff^ects 
of  the  savage   or  military  life  in 
the  cure  of    consumptions.      Hu- 
man  misery    of    every    kind    is 
evidently  on  the   decline  :    happi- 
ness, like  truth,  is  an  unit.    While 
the  world,  from    the  progress  of 
intellectual,    moral  and  political 
truth,,  is  becoming  a  more    safe 
and  agreeable  abode  for  man,   the 
's  otarics  of  medicine  should  not  be 
idle.     All  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  temple  of  nature  have  been 
thrown  open  by  the    convulsions 
of  the  late  American  revolution  ; 
this  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  press 
upon  her  altars.     We  have  alrea- 
dy drawn  from,  them  discoveries 
in    morals,  philosophy,  p.nd    go- 
vernment ;  ail  of  which  have  hu- 
man  happiness  for  their   object. 
Let  us  preserve  the  unity  of  truth 
and  happiness,   by  drawing  from 
the  same   source,  in  the  present 
critical  moment,  a  knowledge  of 
antidotes  to  those  diseases  which 
are  supposed  to  be  incurable. 
^'  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  only 
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to  thank  you  for  the  attention 
with  which  you  have  honoured 
the  course  of  lectures  which  has 
been  delivered  to  vou  ;  and  to  as- 
sure  you,  that  1  shall  be  happy  in 
renderino;  you  all  the  services 
that  lie  in  my  power,  in  any  way 
you  are  pleased  to  command  me. 


Accept  of  my  best  wishes  for 
your  happiness,  and  may  the  bles- 
sings of  hundreds  and  thousands 
that  were  ready  to  perish,  be  your 
portion  in  life,  your  comfort  in 
death,  and  your  reward  in  the 
world  to  come. 


-<)•.•  ••<>■•»  "^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

Sir, 

The  enclosed  extract  from  doctor  W.  Hunter*s  second  intrd* 
ductory  lecture,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  in  print ;  and  therefore,  as 
\Tell  as  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  piece,  I  am  induced 
to  request  the  favour  of  a  place  for    it   in    the   Columbian  ma- 

SAZINE. 

A    READER. 

On  the  RE^JisiTES  for  making  a  man. 


FOR  what  purpose  is  there  such 
a  variety  of  parts  in  the  hu- 
man body  ?  Why  such  a  complica- 
tion of  nice  and  tender  machine- 
ry ?  Why  was  there  not  rather 
a  more  simple,  less  delicate,  and 
less  expensive  frame  ?  That  be- 
ginners in  the  study  of  anatomy 
may  acquire  a  satisfactory  and 
general  idea  of  their  subject,  we 
shall  farnish  them  with  clear  an- 
swers to  all  such  questions.  Let 
us,  then,  in  our  imagination,  make 
a  MAN  :  in  other  words,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  mind,  or  immate- 
rial part,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  cor- 
poreal fabric,  to  hold  correspon- 
dence with  other  material  beings 
by  the  intervention  of  the  body  ; 
and  then  consider,  a  priori,  what 
will  be  wanted  for  her  accommo- 
dation. In  this  enquiry  we  shall 
plainly  see  the  necessity  or  advan- 
tage, and,  therefore,  the  final  cause 
ot  most  of  the  parts  which  v/e  ac- 
tuallv  find  in  the  human  body. 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  No.  3. 


And  if  we  consider,  that  In  order 
to  answer  some  of  the  requisites^ 
human  wit  and  invention  would 
be  very  insufficient,  we  need  not 
be  surprized  if  we  meet  with  some 
parts  of  the  body  whose  use  we 
cannot  yet  make  out,  and  with 
some  operations  or  functions 
w^hich  we  cannot  explain.  We 
can  see,  and  comprehend,  that  the 
whole  bears  the  strongest  charac- 
ters of  excelling  Avisdom  and  in- 
genuity :  but  the  imperfect  sens- 
es and  capacity  of  man  cannot  pre- 
tend to  reach  every  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, which  nothing  less  than  th® 
intelligence  and  power  of  ths 
Supreme  Being  could  contrive  and 
execute.     To  proceed,  then  :— 

In  the  first  place  :  the  mind, 
the  thinking,  immaterial  agent, 
must  be  provided  with  a  place  of 
immiediate  residence,  which  shall 
have  all  the  requisites  for  the 
union  of  spirit  and  body  :  accord- 
ingly, she  is  provided  with  the 
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brain,  where  she  dwells  as  go- 
verness and  superintendant  of  the 
whole  fabric. 

In  the  second  place  ;  as  she  is 
to  hold  a  correspondence  with  all 
the  material  beings  which  sur- 
round her,  she  must  be  supplied 
with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the 
different  kinds  of  impressions  that 
they  will  make.  In  fact,  there- 
fore, we  see  that  she  is  provided 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  as  we 
call  them  :  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
light ;  the  ear  to  sound  ;  the  nose 
to  smell  ;  the  moath  to  taste  ;  and 
the  skin  to  touch. 

In  the  third  place  ;  she  must  be 
provided  with  organs  of  commu- 
nication between  herself,  in  the 
brain,  and  those  organs  of  sense, 
to  give  her  information  of  all  the 
impressions  that  are  made  upon 
them  ;  and  she  must  have  organs 
between  herself,  in  the  brain,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  fitted 
to  convey  her  commands  and  influ- 
ence over  the  whole.     For  these 
purposes   the  nerves  are  actually 
given.      They  are   chords  which 
arise  from  the  brain,  the  immedi- 
ate  residence  of  the  mind,    and 
disperse    themselves   in  branches 
through  all   parts    of  the  body. 
They  convey  all  the  different  kinds 
of  sensations  to  the  mind,  in  the 
brain  ;   and   likewise   carry    out 
from  thence  all  her  commands  or 
influence  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  intended  to  be  oc- 
casional monitors  against  all  such 
impressions  as  might  endanger  the 
well-being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any 
particular  part  ;  which  vindicates 
the  Creator  of  all  thino;s  in  havino- 
actually  subjected  us  to  those  ma- 
ny disagreeable   and  painful  sen- 
sations, which  we  are  exposed  to 
from  a  thousand  accidents  in  life. 
Further  ;  the  mind,  in  this  cor- 
poreal system,    must  be    endued 
Vrith  the  povrcr  of  moving  from 


place  to  place,  that  she  may  have 
intercourse  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jetcs ;  that  she  may  fly  from  such 
as  are  disagreeable,  dangerous,  or 
hurtful,  and  pursue  such  as  are 
pleasant  or  useful  to  her  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, she  is  furnished  with 
limbs,  and  with  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, the  instruments  of  motion, 
which  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  fabric  where  motion  is  neces- 
sary. 

But—- to  support,  to  give  firm- 
ness and  shape  to  the  fabric  ;  to 
keep  the  softer  parts  in  their  pro- 
per places  ;  to  give  fixed  points  for, 
and  proper  directions  to  irs  moti- 
ons ;  as  well  as  to  protect  some  of 
the  more  important  and  tender  or- 
gans from  external  injuries  j— • 
there  must  be  some  firm  prop 
work  interwoven  through  the 
whole  :  and  in  fact,  for  such  pur- 
poses the  bones  are  broken. 

The  prop  work  must  not  be 
made  into  one  rigid  fabric,  for 
that  would  prevent  motion ;  there- 
fore, there  are  a  number  of  bones. 
These  pieces  must  all  be  firmly 
bound  together,  to  prevent  their 
dislocation  j  and,  in  fact,  this  end 
is  perfectly  well  answered  by  the 
ligaments. 

The  extremities  of  these  bony 
pieces,  where  they  move,  and  rub 
upon  one  another,  must  have 
smooth  and  slippery  surfaces,  for 
easy  motion  :  this  is  most  happi- 
ly provided  for,  by  the  cartilages 
and  mucus  of  the  joints. 

The  interstices  of  all  these  parts 
must  be  filled  up  with  some  soft 
and  ductile  matter,  which  shall 
keep  them  in  their  places,  unite 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
them  to  move  a  little  upon  one 
another  :  this  end  is  accordingly 
answered  by  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  adipose  substance. 

There  must  be  an  outward  co- 
vering over  the  whole  apparatus. 
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Kotli  to  give  it  a  firm  compactness, 
und  to  defend  it  from  a  thousand 
injuries  j  which,  in  fact,  are  the 
very  purposes  of  the  skin,  and 
other  integuments.  And,  as  she 
is  made  for  society  and  intercourse 
with  beings  of  her  own  kind,  she 
must  be  endued  w^ith  powers  of 
expressing  and  communicating  her 
thoughts,  by  some  sensible  marks 
or  signs,  which  shall  be  both 
easy  to  herself,  and  admit  of  great 
variety  :  accordingly,  she  is  pro- 
vided with  the  organs  and  faculty 
of  speech  ;  by  which  she  can  throw 
out  signs  with  amazing  facility, 
and  vary  them  without  end. 

Thus  we  have  built  up  an  ani- 
mal body,  which  w^ould  seem  to 
be  pretty  complete  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  made  any  provision  for  its 
duration  :  and,  as  it  is  the  nature 
of  matter  to  be  altered  and  work- 
ed upon  by  matter  ;  so,  in  a  very 
little  time,  such  a  living  creature 
must  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  no 
provision  for  repairing  the  inju- 
ries which  she  must  commit  upon 
herself,  and  the  injuries  to  which 
she  must  be  exposed  from 
without.  Therefore  a  treasure  of 
blood  is  actually  provided  in  the 
heart  and  vascular  system,  full  of 
nutritious  and  healing  particles, 
fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the 
minutest  part  of  the  animal  :  im- 
pelled by  the  heart,  and  conveyed 
by  the  arteries,  it  washes  every 
part,  builds  up  what  was  broken 
down,  and  sweeps  away  the  old 
and  useless  materials.  Hence  we 
see  the  necessity  or  advantage  of 
the  heart  and  arterial  system. 

What  more  there  is  of  this 
blood,  than  enough  to  repair  the 
present  damages  of  the  machine, 
must  not  be  lost,  but  should  be  re- 
turned again  to  the  heart  :  and 
for  this  purpose  the  venal  system 
is  actually  provided.  These  re- 
tjuisites  in  the   animal,   explain. 


a    priori,   the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  old  materials  which  were 
become  useless,  and  are  swept  oif' 
by  the  current  of  blood,  must  be 
separated  and  thrown  out  of  the 
system  :  therefore,  glands,  the 
organs  of  secretion,  are  given  for 
straining  whatever  is  redundant, 
vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mass 
of  blood  ;  and  when  strained,  they 
are  thrown  out  by  emunctories, 
called  excretories. 

Now,  as  the  fabric  must  be  con- 
stantly wearing,  the  separation 
must  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  strainers  must 
be  always  employed  :  therefore, 
there  is  actually  a  perpetual  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  the 
secretions  are  always  going  on. 

But  even  all  this  provision 
would  not  be  sufficient  ;  for  that 
store  of  blood  would  soon  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  fabric  would  break 
down,  if  there  were  not  a  provi- 
sion made  for  fresh  supplies. 
These  we  observe,  are,  in  fact, 
profusely  scattered  around  her, 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ;  and  she  is  provided  with 
hands,  the  finest  instruments  that 
could  have  been  contrived,  for 
gathering  them,  and  for  preparing 
them  in  a  variety  of  different  w^ays 
for  the  mouth.  These  supplies, 
which  we  call  food,  must  be  con- 
siderably changed  ;  they  must  be 
converted  into  blood  :  therefore, 
she  is  provided  with  teeth  for 
cutting  and  bruising  the  food, 
and  w^ith  a  stomach  for  melting 
it  dowai  ;  in  short,  with  all  the 
organs  subservient  to  digestion. 
The  finer  parts  of  the  aliments 
only  can  be  ussihl  in  the  constitu- 
tion :  these  must  be  taken  up,  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the 
dregs  must  be  thrown  off.  With 
this  view  the  intestinal  canal  is 
actually    given.     It  separates  the 
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nutritious  part,  which  we  call 
chyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  by  the  system  of  absorbent 
vessels  j  and  the  faeces  pass  down- 
wards, to  be  conducted!^  out  of  the 
body. 

Now,  we  have  gotten  ouraninitl 
not  only  furnished  with  what  is 
wanted  for  its  immediate  exis- 
tence J  but,  also,  with  the  powers 
of  spinning  out  that  existence  to 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  :  but 
its  duration,  we  may  presume, 
must  necessarily  be  limited  ;  for 
as  it  is  nourished,  grows,  and  is 
raised  up  to  its  full  strength  and 
utmost  perfection  ;  so  it  must,  in 
time,  in  common  with  all  material 
beings,  begin  to  decay,  and  then 
hurry  on  to  final  ruin.  Hence, 
we  see  the  necessity  for  a  scheme 
of  renovation  :  accordingly,  wise 
Providence,  to  self-perpetuate,  as 
well  as  preserve  his  work,  besides 
giving  a  strong  appetite  for  life 
and  preservation,  has  made  ani- 
mals male  and  female,  and  given 
them  such  organs  and  passions,  as 
will  secure  the  propagation  of  the 
species  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  the  very 
im.perfect  sarvey  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  take  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  animal,  man,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  complex  in  his  corpo- 
real system,  and  its  operations. 

He  must  have  one  great  and 
general  system  j  the  vascular — 
branching  through  the  whole — 
for  circulation  ;  another,  the  ner- 
vous— vvith  its  appendages,  the 
organs  of  sense — for  every  kind 
of  feeling  ;  and  a  third,  for  the 
union  and  connection  of  all  those 
parts. 

Besides  these  primary  and  ge- 
neral systems,  he  requires  others, 
which  may  be  more  local  or  con- 
fined ;  one — for  strength,  support, 
and  protection—the  bony  corn- 
pages  ;  another — for  the  requisite 


motions  of  the  parts  among  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  for  moving  from 
place  to  place — the  muscular  parts 
of  the  body  ;  another — to  prepare 
nourishment  for  the  daily  recruit 
of  the  body — the  digestive  organs; 
and  one — for  propagating  the  spe- 
cies— the  organs  of  generation. 

And,  in  taking  this  general  sur- 
vey of  what  appear,  a  priori,  to 
be  necessary  for  adapting  an  ani- 
mal to  the  situations  of  humcr'ity, 
we  observe,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  man  is  accordingly,  in 
fact,  made  of  such  systems,  and 
for  such  purposes.  He  has  them 
all ;  and  he  has  nothing  more,  ex- 
cept the  organs  of  respiration. 
Breathing,  we  cannot  account  for 
a  priori ;  we  only  know  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  essential  and  necessary 
to  life.  Notwithstanding  this — 
M'hen  we  see  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  their  functions,  so 
well  accounted  for,  and  so  wisely 
adapted  to  their  several  purposes 
' — v/e  cannot  doubt  that  respira- 
tion is  so  likewise.  And  if  ever 
we  should  be  happy  enough  to 
find  out  clearly  the  object  of  this 
function,  we  shall,  doubtless,  as 
clearly  see,  that  the  organs  are 
wisely  contrived  for  an  important 
ofHce,  as  we  now  see  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  the  heart  and 
vascular  system  ;  which,  'till  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  dis- 
covered, was  wholly  concealed 
from  us. 

The  use  and  necessity  of  all  the 
different  systems  in  a  man's  body 
are  not  more  apparent,  than  the 
wisdom  and  contrivance  which 
have  been  exerted  in  putting  them 
all  into  the  most  compact  and 
convenient  form  j  and  in  disposing 
them  so  that  they  shall  mutually 
receive  and  give  helps  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  all,  or  many  of  the 
parts,  shall  not  only  answer  their 
principal  end  or  purpose,  but  ope- 
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Tate  successfully  and  usefully   in 
many  secondary  ways. 

If  we  understand  and  consider 
the  whole  animal  machine  iu  this 
light,  and  compare  it  v/ith  any 
machine,  in  which  human  art  has 
exerted  its   utmost — suppose  the 


and  from  any  cause,  is,  in  some 
measure,  compensated  by  a  con- 
tracting power  in  the  vascular 
system,  which  accommodates  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  to  the  quan- 
tity contained  :  the  stomach  gives 
information    when    the     supplies 


best  constructed  ship  that  ever  have  been  expended  ;  represents, 
\vas  built — we  shall  be  convinced  with  great  exactness,  the  quantity 
beyond  the  possibility   of  doubt,     and  the  quality  of  what  is  wanted 


that  there  is  intelligence  and  pow 
er  far  surpassing  what  humanity 
can  boast  of. 

In  making  such  a  comparison, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  and  superi- 
ority in  the  natural  machine, 
which  cannot  escape  observation  ; 
it  is  this: — in  machines  of  human 
contrivance  or  art,  there  is  no  in- 
ternal power,  no  principle  in  the 
machine  itself,  by  which  it  can 
alter  and  accommodate  itself  to 
any  injury  which  it  may  suifer  ; 
or  make  up  any  injury  which  is 
reparable  :  but  in  the  natural  ma- 
chine, the  animal  bodv,  this  is 
most  v\^onderfully  provided  for,  by 
internal  powers  in  the  macliine 
itself ;  m.any  of  which  are  not 
more  certain  and  obvious  in  their 
effects,  than  they  are  above  all  hu- 
man comprehension,  as  to  the  man- 
ner and  mxans  of  their  operation. 
Thus,  a  wound  heals  up  of  itself ; 


in  the  present  state  of  the  ma- 
chine  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she 
meets  with  neglect,  rises  in  her 
demand,  urges  tier  petition  with  a 
louder  voice,  and  with  m.ore  for- 
cible arguments  :  for  its  protec- 
tion, an  animal  body  resists  heat 
and  cold  in  a  very  wonderful  man- 
ner, and  preserves  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  a  burning  and  a  freez- 
ing atmosphere. 

There  is  a  further  excellence  or 
superiority  in  the  natural  ma- 
chine ;  if  possible,  still  more  asto- 
nishing, more  beyond  all  human 
comprehension,  than  what  we  have 
been  speaking  of.  Besides  those 
internal  powers  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  each  individual ;  where  two 
of  them  co-operate,  or  act  in  con- 
cert, they  are  endued  with  powers 
cf  making  other  animals,  or  ma- 
chines, like  themselves  ;  which 
again  are  possessed   of  the  same 


a  broken  bone  is  made  firm  again  powers  of  produciiip-  others,  and 

by  a  callus  ;  a  dead  part  is  separa-  so  of  multiplying  the  species  with- 

ted  and  thrown  off;  noxious  juices  out  end. 

are   driven   out  by   some   of  the  These  are  powers  which  mock 

emunctories  ;  a  redundancy  is  re-  all  human    invention    or  imitati- 

moved  by  some  spontaneous  bleed-  on  : — they  are    characteristics  of 

ing  ;  a  bleeding  naturally  stops  of  the  divine  architect. 
itself;  and  a  great  loss  of  blood. 
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An  Account  of  a  singular  Custom  kept  up  for  many    Tears^    and  sti^ 
p'^evaiiing  in  Picardy  in   France. 

THERE  is  still  a  part    of  the     It  is   in   a  village   of  Picardy,  a 
world  where  simple  {lenuiue     place  far  distant  from  the  pclitc- 
virtue    receives    public    lioaours.     uess  and   luxury  of  great  cities. 
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Singular  Custom  In  Pkat  dy. 


There,    an    affecting     ceremony, 
which  draws  tears  from  the  spec- 
tators ;  a  solemnity,  awful   from 
its  venerable  antiquity  and  salu- 
tary influence,  has  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the   revolutions 
of  twelve    centuries :     there    the 
simple  lustre  ci:  the  flowers  with 
which     innocence      is      annually 
crowned,  is  at  once  the  reward., 
the      encouragement,      and      the 
emblem.     Here,  indeed,  ambition 
preys  upon  the  young  heart,  but 
it  is  a  gentle  ambition  ; — the  prize 
is  a   hat,   decorated  with  roses. 
The  preparations  for  a  public  de- 
cision, the  pomp  of  the   festival, 
the  concourse  of  people  which  it 
assembles,    their   attention    fixed 
upon  modesty,  which  does  itself 
honour  by  its  blushes,     the   sim- 
plicity of  the  reward,  and  emblem 
of  those  virtues  by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained^ the  affectionate   friendship 
of  the  rivals,  who,  in  heightening 
the  trium.ph  of  their  queen,  con- 
ceal in  the  bottom   of  their  wor- 
thy   hearts    the    timid  hope     of 
reigning  in  their  turn  :  all    these 
circumstances  united,  give  a  pleas- 
ing and  affecting  pomp  to  this  sin- 
gular ceremony,  which  causes   e- 
very  heart  to  palpitate,  every  eye 
to  sparkle  with  tears   of  true  cfe- 
light,  and  makes  wisdom  the   ob- 
ject of  passion.    To  be  irreproach- 
able, is  not  sufficient ;  there  is   a 
kind  of  nobleness,  of  which  proofs 
are  required ;   a  nobleness,  not  of 
rank    and   dignity,  but  of  worth 
and  innocence.  These  proofs  must 
include  several  generations,  both 
on  the  father  and  mother's  side  ; 
so     that    a      whole     family      is 
crowned  upon  the    head   of  one  ; 
the  triumph  of  one  is  the  glor}'  of 
the  whole  ;  and  the  old  ruanwith 
grey  hairs,  who  sheds  tears  of  sen- 
sibility on  the  victory  gained  by 
the  daughter  of  his  son,  placed  by 
his  side^  receives,  in  effect,  the  re- 


ward  of  sixty   years  spent  in  a 
life  of  virtue. 

By  this  means,  emulation  be- 
comes general,  for  the  honour  of 
the  whole  ;  every  one  dreads,  by 
an  indelicate  action,  to  dethrone 
either  his  sister  or  his  daughter. 
The  crown  of  roses,  promised  to 
the  most  prudeut,  is  expected  witii 
emotion,  distributed  with  justice, 
and  establishes  goodness,  recti- 
tude, and  m.orality  in  every  fami- 
ly ;  it  attaches  the  best  people  to 
the  most  peaceful  residence. 

Example,  powerful  example, 
acts  even  at  a  distance  ;  there  the 
bud  of  worthy  actions  is  unfolded, 
and  the  traveller,  on  approaching 
this  territory,  perceives,  before 
he  enters  it,  that  he  is  not  far 
from  Salency.  In  the  course  of 
so  many  successive  ages,  all 
around  them  has  changed ;  they 
alone  will  transmit  to  their  chil 
dren  the  pure  inheritance  they  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers  :  an  in- 
stitution trul}^  great  from  its  sim- 
plicity ',  powerful,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  weakness  ;  such  is  the 
almost  unknown  influence  of  ho- 
nours ;  such  is  the  strength  of 
that  easy  spring,  by  which  all 
men  may  be  governed  : — sow  ho- 
nour, and  you  will  reap  virtue. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  time  the 
Salencians  have  celebrated  this 
festival,  it  is  the  most  ancient  ce- 
remony existing.  If  we  attend 
to  its  object,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  virtue.  If  virtue 
is  the  most  useful  and  estimable 
advantage  to  society  in  general, 
this  establishment,  by  which  it  is 
encouraged,  is  a  public  and  nati- 
tionjii  benefit,  and  belongs  to 
France. 

According  to  a  tradition,  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  saint  Me- 
dard,  born  at  Salency,  proprietor, 
rather  than  lord,  of  the   territory 


A  Character.  iyj 

of  Salency  (for  there  were  no  fcifs  fered   the    slightest    blemish  ;    to 

at  that   time)  was  the  institutor  this  rose  are  attached  the  happi- 

of  that   charming  festival,  which  ness,  peace,  and  glory  of  the   Sa^ 

has  made    virtue  flourish  for   so  lencians. 

many  ages.     He  had  himself  the         This  rose  Is  the  portion,   fre- 

pleasing  consolation   of  enjoying  qucntly  the  only  portion,  which 

the  fruit  of  his   wisdom,  and  his  virtue  brings  with  it:    this   rose 

family  was  honoured  with  the  prize  forms  the  amiable  and  pleasing  tie 

which  he  had  instituted  ; — ^for  his  of  a  happy  marriage.      Even  for- 

sister  obtained  the  crown  of  roses,  tune  is  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and 


This  affecting  and  valuable  fes- 
tival has  been  transmitted  from 
the  fifth  century  to  the  present 
day.  To  this  rose  is  attached  a 
purity  of  morals,  w^hich,  from 
time   immemorial,  has  never  suf- 


comes  with  respect  to  receive  it 
from  the  hand  of  honourable  in- 
digence. A  possession  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  with  such  splendid 
advantages,  is  the  fairest  title 
that  exists  in  the  world. 


.  > 


ACHARACTER, 

— THE  secretary  stood     terity.      Wonderfiil     were      the 

alone.  Modern  degeneracy  had  not  means  by  which  these  schemes 
reached  him.  Original  and  unac-  were  accomplished  ;  always  sea- 
commodating,  the  features  of  his  sonable,  always  adequate,  the- 
character  hacl  the  hardihood  of  an-  suggestions  of  an  understanding 
tiquity.  His  august  mind  ovcr-aw-  animated  by  ardour,  and  enlight- 
cd  maiestv,  and  one  of  his  sov-     ened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which 
make  life  amiable  and  indolent 
were  unknown  to  him.  No  do- 
mestic difficulties,  no  domestic 
weakness  reached  him  ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sordid  occurrences  of 
life,  and  unsullied  by  its  inter- 
course, he  came  occasionally  in>- 
to  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to 
decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  stre- 
nuous, so  various,   so    authorita- 


reigns  *  thought  royalty  so  im- 
paired in  his  presence  that  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him,  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  his  superiority. 
No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow 
system,  no  vicious  politics,  no 
idle  contest  for  ministerial  victo- 
ries sunk  him  to  the  vulgrar  level 
of  the  great  ;  but  over-bearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his 
object  was  Eno;land,  his  ambition 
was  fame.     Without  dividing;,  he 


destroyed  party;  without  corrup-     tlve,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and 
ting  he  made  a  venal  age  unani-     the  treasury  trembled  at  the  name 


mous.  France  sunk  beneath  him. 
With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the 
other  the  democracy  of  Envrland. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infi- 
nite ;  and  his  schemes  were  to  af- 
fect, not  England,  not  the  pre- 
sent age  only,  but  Europe  and  pos- 


of  Pitt  through  all  her  classes  of 
venality.  Corruption  imagined, 
indeed,  tliat  she  had  found  defects 
in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much 
of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory, 
and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victo- 
ries  ;  but  the  history  of  his  coun, 
try,  and  the  calamities  of  the  ene_ 


George  II. 
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my,  answered  and  fefuled  her. 
Nor  were  his  political  abilities 
his  only  talents  :  his  eloquence 
was  an  aera  in  the  senate,  peculi- 
ar and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
pressing gigantic  sentiments  and 
instinctive  wisdom  ;  not  like  the 
torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tully ; 
it  resembled  sometimes  the  thun- 
der, and  sometimes  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  Like  Murray  he  did 
not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  subtlety  of 
argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like 
Townsend,  for  ever  on  the  rack 
of  exertion;  but  rather  lightened 
upon    the    subject,    and   reached 


the  point  by  the  flashings  of  th# 
mind,  which,  like  those  of  his 
eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not?  be 
followed. 

Upon  the  whole  there  was  in 
this  man  something  that  could 
create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an 
understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an 
eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to 
society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of 
slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the 
wilderness  of  free  minds  with  un- 
bounded authority;  something  tha£ 
could  establish  or  overwhelm  em- 
pire, and  strike  a  blow  in  the 
world  that  should  resound  throu^k 
the  universe. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 
Sir, 

The  following  ?ssay  v/as  composed  sometime  since,  when  the 
author  had  more  leisure  for  literary  pursuits  that  has  since  fallen 
to  his  share.  It  was  intended,  when  first  written,  as  only  a  part 
of  a  much  larger  work.  Having  little  expectation  of  ever  pursu- 
ing his  plan,  he  now  offers  it,  as  his  mite  of  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement, to  your  magazine.*— He  sincerely  wishes  you  success  iit 
the  prosecution  of  your  work  and  that  it  may  exhibit  specimens 
•fall  the  kinds  of  genius  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  describe. 

PHILOCTETES. 

An  Essay  on  genius. 


IN  the  present  essay,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  some  of  the 
varieties  and  modifications  of  that 
intellectual  power  which  is  de- 
nominated genius.  The  writer 
wishes  he  were  able  to  explain 
this  subject,  accurately  and  fully, 
both  in  a  philosophical  and  a  rhe- 
torical view :  but  for  this  he 
has  neither  talents  nor  time. 
What  he  proposes  is  a  much  more 
limited  and  superficial  work.  He 
proposes  to  name  only  some  of 
the  varieties  of  genius,  and  to 
explain  some  of  its  properties  :  of 
these    he    means    to    speak    but 


slightly,  so  far  as  they  are  con* 
nectcd  with  philosophy.  His  ob- 
ject is  rather  practical  criticism 
than  speculative  enquiry  into  the 
principles  of  the  human  intellect. 
Where  causes  are  evident,  and  the 
unfolding  of  them  may  serve  to 
illustrate  his  design,  they  will 
not  be  passed  wholly  unnoticed : 
but  where  they  are  remote  and 
unconnected  with  practice,  they 
will  not  be  sought  after  or  ex- 
plained. He  is,  indeed,  of  opini- 
on, that  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  little  more  should  ever  be 
attempted,    because    little    more 
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wan  ever  be  accomplished,  than  to 
(discover  and  establish  tacts  ;    and 
then  to  resolve  their   causes,    al- 
most immediately,  into  the  law  of" 
our  nature. 

Genius  may  be   defined the 

capacity  of  producing,  in  any  art, 
that    which    is    excellent.      The 
term,  in  popular  discourse,  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  learning,    or 
taste ;    and  sometimes  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  both.     This,  how- 
ever,   is  a  creat  perversion  or  ex- 
tension of  its  strict   and    proper 
signification — Learning  acquaints 
us  with  the  productions  of  others ; 
taste  qualifies  us  to  admire   and 
relish  them;  geniis  enables  us  to 
produce  excellence  from  ourselves. 
The  exertions  and  progress  of 
genius  will  always  be  relative  to 
the  state  of  society  and  improve- 
ment,   where    its     exertions    arc 
made  and  its  progress  commences. 
The  state  of  society   will    some- 
times put   a  high  value  on  disco- 
veries in  a  particular  art,    while 
it   will   render   improvements   in 
others  entirely  worthless  :  it  will 
sometim.es  tend  greatly  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions  of  a  particular 
species  of  genius,  wLile  it  will  lay 
as  great   a  restraint  and  discou- 
ragement on  every  other :    it  will 
sometimes  enable  the  man  of  ire- 
nius    to    avail   him.self   of   great 
improvements,    already   made   to 
his  hand  ;    and  empov/er  him,  by 
this  circumstance,    to  lay  out  the 
whole   strength    of  his    mind    in 
making  additions  to  them.     Had 
Newton  been  destined  to  receive 
his  existence   in  the  lowest  state 
of  savage  life,  he  might  possibly, 
says  a  certain  author,  have  learnt 
to    count   ten. — The    application 
of  these   observations    will 
sently  be  seen. 

In  treating    of  the  varieties  of 
genius,  that  species    which  claims 
the  honour  of  being   original  mav 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  No.  3. 
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justly  demand  our  first  attention. 
An  original  genius  possesses,  as 
its  distinction,  the  merit  of  stri- 
king out  for  itself  a  tract  which 
has  been  untrodden  before,  and  of 
surprising,  at  once,  with  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  excellence. 
The  sun  when  he  first  darted  his 
beams  upon  the  earth,  illuminated 
a  region  of  the  universe,  which, 
without  him,  had  existed  in  vain  : 
— this  is  an  emblem  of  the  origi- 
nal genius.  The  materials  on 
which  it  operates,  and  which  it 
enlightens,  must  have  being  before 
in  nature  ;  but  they  would  have 
it  with  no  advantage  to  man,  did 
not  the  ravs  of  jrenhis  discover 
their  use  and  their  charms. 

Tiie  ancients     have    generally 
had  the  praise  of  the  greatest  ori- 
ginality.    To  deny  tliem  high  me- 
rit, would    now  be   only    to  ac- 
knowledge our  own  ignorance,  or 
want  of  discernment,  without  do- 
ing them  an  injury.     But,  allow- 
ing their  pretensions  to  be   great, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to    examine 
how  far  those   pretensions   may, 
with  justice,  be  extended,  and-  to 
what  limits  they  ouglit  to  be  con- 
fined.     Recal,  for    this   purpose, 
the  observations  which  we  have 
made   on  the    influence   that    the 
state  of  society  and    improvement 
has  upon  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  recollect  that  there  was   once 
a   time   when  all   the    arts  were 
sleeping  in  embryo.     At  this  pe- 
riod genius  had  a  whole   creation 
before  it,  unappropriated  and  url- 
polluted.      Whatever    was     now 
produced  v/as,  of  necessity,    ori- 
ginal.    Merely  for  their  being  o- 
riginals,   then,    as  doctor    Young 
has   not   injudiciously    remarked, 
thev    deserve    but  little    praise. 
Let    us   honour    merit    whcre\er 
we  find  it ;  and  let  us  pay  a  just 
tribute  of  superior  admiration  and 
esteem  to  that  excellence   which 
Z 
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became  such  -without  assistance 
and  cultivation  :  but  no  encomi- 
ums certainly  are  deserved,  for 
doingthat  first  which  nobody  could 
do  before.  Consider,  likewise, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  human 
mind,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak.  Reason  had  yet  scarcely 
exerted  or  unfolded  her  powers, 
and  society  had  imposed  bat  few 
of  her  restraints  and  habits.  Men 
were  governed  almost  wholly  by 


burn  with  emulation  to  become 
authors  of  theni.  Few  men,  per- 
haps of  a  liberal,  turn,  have  pas- 
sed their  youth  without  pacing 
court  to  the  muses,  and  thirsting 
for  the  applause  of  a  poet.  But 
as  we  advance  into  life,  other  ob- 
jects appear  more  important.  We 
are  better  pleased  with  the  works 
of  reasen  and  science,  i  he  airy 
regions  of  fancy  are  deserted  for 
the  solid  ground  of  philosophical 
research.  Any  power  of  the 
mind  grows  feeble,  when  it  is  left 
without  exercise.     Thus  the  ima- 


their  feelings  and  passions,  and 
indulged  them  with  little  restric- 
tion.      Consider,  moreover,   the 

aspect  which  the  very  face  of  the  gination  loses   first  its  value,  and 

world    presented  to   these   men.  then  its   vigour.     But  will   it  be 

It  was,  as  yet,  undisguised  by  art,  said  of  him,  in  whom  this  is  veri- 

and    unbroken   by     time.       This  fied,  that  his  intellectual  powers  _ 

rude  aspect  of  nature  and  uncultur-  are,  in  general,  less  active  and  va- 

ed  form,  of  society,  wrapt  and  sub-  luable   in   mature   age,    than     in 


limed  the  imaginations  of  the  an 
cient  bards — wlien  seizing  the  pen- 
cil of  nature  and  drawing  their 
pictures  from  the  original,  they  are 
wild,  and  grand,  and  awful,  like  the 
subjects  which  inspired  their  au- 
thors. But  letthesewriterspossess 
onHthelr  just  praise.  Thecircum- 
stailces  in  which  they  were  placed, 
were  highly  favourable  to  works  of 
im.agination.  Jn  these  works,  and 
in  these  onlv,  they  excelled  :  in 
these  they  deserve  admiration  and 
imitation.  Let  them  be  models  of 
boldness,  strength,  and  sublimity ; 
Jet  the  orator  copy  them,  and  the 
poet  take  fire  at  their  blaze :  but  let 
not  human  nature  be  supposed  to 
have  grown  weak  and  degenerate ; 
because  in  its  improvement,  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  and 
judging  powers,  weakens,  in  a  de- 
gree, the  vigour  of  imagination 
and  passion  ;  or  disposes  us  to  va- 
lue it  at  less  than  it  Avas  estima- 
ted, in  a  ruder  state.  Society 
in  this,  as  in  many  respects,  re- 
sernbie.-;  an  individual.  In  youth 
the  imiagination  is  vigorous  ;  we 
delight  to 
pleased  v/it 


youth  ?  Will  his  taste  be  esteem- 
ed corrupt,  and  his  genius  to 
have  lost  its  force  ?  Will  this 
happen,  if  works  of  just  philoso- 
phy, real  utility,  or  solid  reason- 
ing, are  admired  and  produced, 
instead  of  those  which  are  ad- 
dressed immediately  and  solely 
to  the  fancy  ? — By  no  means. 
This,  then,  is  the  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  difterence  be- 
tween genius  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern tnnes.  We  might  pursue 
the  analogy  just  stated,  to  a  much 
greater  length  and  exactness — 
but  we  have  already  wandered 
from  our  purpose.  We  return  by 
observing,  that  in  saying  the  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  ancients,  in  fan- 
cy and  imao-ination,  are  worthy 
ol  admiration  and  mutation,  we 
have  supposed  what,  in  strict- 
ness and  truth,  can  never  happen; 
and  which, /r(7^^6/p,  ought  not  to 
happen,  if  itwere  possible.  TI16 
first  rude  essays  of  the  ancient 
bards  perished,  no  doubt,  with 
the  breath  that  sung  them.  They 
sunk  in  the  tide  of  time';  and  Ho- 

and 


I  indulge  it ;  weal e  most    mer  probably  took  warning 
itb  its  productions,  and    instruction  from  their  fate. 
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lliered  perhaps  what  he  could  from 
their  w  orks,  and  by  their  assist- 
ance, has  reached  the  shore  of  im- 
mortality. To  suppose  that  his 
was  the  first  invention  of  regular 
metrical  composition,  or  even  the 
entire  structure  of  epic  poetry,  is 
not  analotrous  to  anv  thins  else, 
which  has  ever  been  seen  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  a  progress, 
from  entire  ignorance  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence,  both 
in  matter  and  form,  is  unparral- 
Icled  and  incredible.  We  allov/ 
him  a  great  deal,  when  we  allow 
that  he  carried  the  low  inventions 
and  improvements  which  he  found 
in  poetry  to  astonishing  lengths, 
perhaps  to  their  ultimate  point 
of  perfection.  This  is  high  and 
probably  it  is  just  praise. 

But  there  are  originals  of  mo- 
dern, as  well  as  of  ancient 
growth  ;  and  in  many  'respects 
the  music  of  the  former  is  not 
inferior,  and  in  some  evidently 
superior  to  that  of  the  latter.  Mo- 
dern productions  are  more  vari- 
ous, than  those  of  anticpiity  ;  and, 
for  the  reasons  already  explained, 
such  as  are  original  will  be  found 
in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
rather  than  in  those  of  poetry. 

In  poetry,  however,  there  are 
some  modern  writers  who  possess 
a  great  degree  of  originality  ; 
and  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  entitles  this  quality  in 
them  to  peculiar  praise.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
material  world,  the  regions  that 
were  most  promising,  and  nearest 
at  hand,  were  traversed  first.  To 
explore  a  new  region,  to  discover 
an  America  in  the  intellectual 
system,  and  especially  in  tiie  em- 
pire of  fancy,  requires  uncommon 
vigour,  comprehension  and  pe- 
netration of  mind.  Yet  it  has 
sometimes  happened,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  criticism,  that  thes? 


works  have  been  condemned  for 
those  very  circumstances  which 
ought,  injustice,  to  ensure  their 
highest  praise,  and  for  which,  in 
reality,  the  ancients  are  so  nmcli 
and  so  justly  admired.  They 
have  been    condemned    for   their 

originality a    hard    dilemma, 

surely,   to    be    censured   for    the 
want  of  a  quality,  v/hich  cannot 
be    possessed     v/ithout    censure. 
Homer  and  Sophocles  wrote,  ar.d 
Aristotle    and  Horace  drew   out 
the  plans  of  their  works  (for  this 
is  the  whole  business  of  criticism) 
as  excellent  models  for  future  wri- 
ters.     Excellent  models    they  un- 
doubtedly   were,    and    will   ever 
continue   to  be  ;   but  they  do  not 
exhaust    nature  ;     and    whoever 
makes  more  of  them  than  to  show 
what  nature  and  the  general  spi- 
rit of  good  writing  is,  may  in- 
deed  stand  high    in  the  class  of 
imitators,   but  can    never    claim 
the  honour  of  beino;  an  orio-inal. 
A  Shakespeare  and  a  Milton,  pos- 
sess  a  different  character  :   they 
chose  to  travel  in  a  path  of  their 
own  ;  the  path  to  which  nature 
and  their  genius  directed  them  ; 
the  path  in  which  we  follow  them 
with   pleasure,   and  from   which 
they  could    hardly   have   varied, 
without     making    that    pleasure 
less  :    yet    they    have   been  con- 
demned.    Of  the  one  it  has  been 
discovered  that  he  violates  critical 
unities,  and  draws  the  characters 
of  men   too  much  as  they  really 
are  ;     the  hero  of  the    other   is 
discovered     to     be     unfortunate. 
These,  surely,  are  the  remarks  of 
'mechaiikal   criticism,     v\'hich    has 
burdened  and  discouraged  genius 
in  every  age  ;    but  it   is  tlte  pre- 
rogative and  the  spirit  of  an  origi- 
nal, to  disregard  them,    and,  sur- 
veying nature  as  his  only  mistress, 
to   unveil   a  new   region   of   her 
charms,  and  bid  the  world  admire 
them.        [To  be  continued.] 
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Key  to  Trans-hand.— ^-^Ohservations  on  Snow* 


A  KEY  to  the  TitANs-HAND,  and  a  Translation  of  the  Specimen  given 

in  our  last  Number, 


THE  key  is  thus  found  : — in 
writing  or  speaking  trans- 
hand,  transpose  the  following 
letters,  the  upper  for  the  under, 

and  vice  versa 

MOULT 
N       EARS. 
The  other  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  to  be  applied  in  the  usual 
manner. 


Translation  of  the  Specimen. 

Ecclesiastes  vi.  ii.  12. 

Wisdom  is  good  with  an  inhe- 
ritance :  and  by  it  there  is  profit 
to  them  that  see  the  sun.  For 
wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is 
a  defence  :  but  the  excellency  of 
knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giv- 
eth  life  to  them  that  have  it. 


••<••"<>••••••<>"•  <^<^^SE><Ss>^^<S>'"<>"  ••<►">• 


Observations  on  snow. 
[Illustrated  by  a  beautiful  Engraving.] 


SNOW  is  a  meteor  formed  by 
the  freezing  of  the  vapours  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  being  crys- 
taliied,  as  it  were,  differs  from 
hail  and  hoar-frost.  A  flake  of 
snow  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
distinct  parts  which,  in  their  de- 
scent towards  the  earth,  happen 
to  meet  and  adhere  together  ; 
and  thus,  like  a  drop  of  rain,  or  a 
hail-stone,  the  flakes  are  larger 
or  smaller,  according  to  the  ac- 
cession of  parts  coming  into  con- 
tact, A  warm  current  of  air 
crossing  the  passage  of  snow, 
softens  the  descending  particles, 
and  renders  them  susceptible  of 
adhesion  ;  hence  the  flakes  are 
encreased  in  si"e  :  an  atmosphere 
thoroughly  cold  has  a  contrary 
tendency  ;  and  hence  the  'snow 
falls  in  small  and  distinct  con- 
gelations. The  particles  of  snow 
are  formed  of  fine  shining  spicula, 
which,  d iver pin g:  from  a  common 
center,  run  nito  an  endless  variety 
of  beautiful  figures.  We  have  said 
that  a  flake  is  composed  of  several, 
distinct  parts  :  those  parts,' when 
viewed  through  a  glass,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  severally  complete  in 


themselves,  but  generally  of  dlfr 
fcrent  configurations.  If  we  look 
at  a  number  of  flakes  together, 
we  shall  then  perceive  an  asto- 
nishing variety  of  these  configu- 
rations ;  many  of  them  so  admira- 
bly beautiful,  so  exquisitely  con- 
trived, as  to  mock  all  attempts  to 
explain  or  delineate  them.  A 
warmth  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  Vv^ill  often 
blunt  the  points  or  break  off  the 
finer  parts  of  snow,  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  irregularity  or 
imperfection  :  but  such  appear- 
ances alway?  proceed  from  one 
or  other  of  these  .adventitious 
causes,  and  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  natural  configuration  of  the 
parts, -^Nature  is  ever  steady  to. 
her  purpose. 

llie  best  time  for  observing 
snow,  'is  immediately  .after  it  has 
fallen,  "when  the  ajr  is  dry,  cold 
and  calm.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
the  weather,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  late  winter,  when  the  spe- 
cimens annexed  (for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  tlie  ingenuity  of 
nir.  Thomas  Bedwell)  were   d€- 
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Uncated,  by  means  of  a  pretty 
good  glass  :  the  snow  was  at  that 
time  of  a  fine  and  remarkably 
bright  kind.  Fig.  2  and  3  re- 
present, in  theirnaturalsi.es,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  naked 
eye,  two  of  those  particles  of 
which  snow-flakes  arc  formed  : 
the  ten  larger  figures  express  si- 
milar pans,  as  they  appeared  when 
viewed  throucrh  a  mag-nifier  :  but 
the  configurations  of  others  were 
varied  almost  to  infinity  ;  and 
yet  it  was  plain  that  all  those 
varieties  belonged  to  as  many 
classes,  in  which  no  difference  was 
perceivable  in  their  respective  con- 
figurations. Mmy  of  those  par- 
ticles were  of  exqjisite  beauty, 
far  surpassing  these  on  the  plate  ; 
but  they  were  so  delicately  fa- 
shioned, so  complicated,  and  the 
spicula  so  inimitably  interwoven, 
as  to  bafH^  every  attempt  to  trace 
them  witn  the  pencil. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  win- 
ter similar  observations  v/ere  oc- 


caiionally  made  in  Philadelphia, 
on  different  fails  of  snow.  Ap- 
pearances were  always  the  same, 
except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
snow  fell  large  and  fleecy  ;  these 
flakes  showed  few  or  none  of  the 
characters  which disting-iishcd  the 
small  ones  in  other  observations  ; 
they  appeared  to  be  rather  a  con- 
fused blend  of  parts,  exhibiting 
neither  beauty  nor  variety  of  con- 
figuration— ^but  this,  we  conceive, 
may  be  accounted  for  from,  rea- 
sons already  assigned. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  these  Vv'ho 
have  not  turned  their  investiga- 
tions towards  the  nature  of  snow,- 
to  be  told,  that  every  particle  of 
it  is  formed  of  firm  ice;  and  yet  it 
floats,  like  the  lightest  substances, 
on  the  air  :  this  is  owing  to  the 
excess  of  its  surface,  in  comparison 
to  the  matter  contained  under  it ; 
as  gold  itself,  the  heaviest  of  me- 
tals, may  be  extended  in  surface, 
till  it  will  ride  upoii  the  least 
breath  of  air. 
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*  And  catch  the  manners  living,  as  they  rise.' pope, 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  been  a  in  my  hands  from  two  corre-^pon- 

nvriter  long  enough  to  en-  dents,    I    am    determined  to  let 

title  me  to   the  character   of  an  them  either  share  my  fate  or  meet 

author,  yet  I  have  not  heard  much  (if  they   can)  with  deserved  ap» 

praise   or   blame  bestowed  upon  plause. 


me,  either  by  my  friends  or  my 
enemies  ; — and  I  have  not  kept 
myself  out  of  their  v/ay  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  constant  prac- 
tice, on  the  coming  out  of  the 
magazine,  to  go  the  rounds  of  my 
private  acquaintance,  and  make 
one  at  all  public  places — -where  I 
never  fail  to  draw  out  my  maga- 
zine in  hopes  of  cacchinga  little 
honest  praise — but  no  !- 


A  female  acquaintance  of  mane 
advises  me  to  touch  up  some  of  my 
friends,  and  to  season  my  works  a 
little — don't  be  offended,  ladies, 
if  any  of  you  should  read  this,  for 
she  is  a  relation  of  mine,  and  I 
have  a  sort  of  right  to  make  free 
with  my  own.r — I  hereby  inform 
all  my  friends,  in  consequence  of 
this  advice,  that  when  tiiey  hear 
the  RETAILER  r^fid  to  them  by  a  din- 


Having  now  a  couple  of  letters     gy  gentleman,  in.  a  thread-bare  olive 
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coat  (which  is  worn  only  for  the 
sake  of  distinction)  and  do  not 
shew  evident  signs  that  they 
taste  the  truly  Attic  salt  therein 
contained,  they  shall  he  peppered, 
on  the  next  occasion,  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  tasteless  hcin^s  :  hy 
which  means  they  will  afford  an 
excellent  spkj  seasonwg  to  such 
readers  as  my  l^male  acquaintance 
above  mentioned.  Now  for  the 
letters. 

'  Mr.  Retailer, 

'  That  fondness  of 
many  of  my  fellow-citi/ensfor  in- 
troducing national  distinctions  a- 
mong  us,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  wonder  tome  :  their  conversa- 
tion, at  certain  seasons  especially, 
turns  entirely  on  the  meetings  and 
exploits     (past,    present,    or     to 
come)    of   the  sons    of  saint   Pa- 
trick,   saint   Andrew,     or    saint 
George.        I  could   \^  ish    to   ob- 
serve to  those  who  have  beenborn 
in  countries   under  the  supposed 
patronage  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
right  worshipful  personages,  but 
have  left  them  to  take  their  final 
residence    in    America,    that     it 
would  better  become  them  to  ac- 
knowledge their  new  father,  saint 
Tammany,   who    is    a   father    to 
them  by  the   same  rule  that  "  a 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed  ;" 
and  who  is  so  far  from  the  strict- 
ness of  their  former  patrons,  that 
he  has  never  attempted  to  enforce 
any  other  rule  than  that   "  every 
man  shall  do  as  he  pleases,  or  be 
made  to  do  it." 

*  But  if  there  is  any  excuse  for 
the  natives  of  Europe,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  those,  who,  asvv^cil 
as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
beiore  them,  were  torn  in  this 
country,  and  yet  have  searched 
their  pedigrees  to  find  out  which 
of  the  European  saints  they  belong 
to  !  ^riiere  is  Christopher  Bog- 
herty,  a  pretty  equal  mixtiwe  of 


German  and  Irish  ;  but  perceivo^ 
ing   that    the    Germans     seldom 
frolic  for  their  ssint,  and,  indeed, 
hard]y    know   his  name,    he,    in 
the  dialect  of  his  mother's  family^ 
swears,  that  he  will  join  the  sons 
of  saint  Patrick,  for  he  has  been 
arunk  with  them  •*  more  as  two 
times    areatj."     And    my    neigh- 
bour, Jonathan  Gregor,  descended 
on  both   sides  from  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Pennsylvania,  is  determin- 
ed to  join  the  sons  of  saint  An- 
drew ;  for,  **  odds  swamp  it !   as 
sure  as  snakes  it  must  be  tarnatmz 
clever  fun  :"  though  the  mixture 
in  honest  Jonathan's  blood  is  such, 
as  would  puzzle   a  good  jockey, 
with  all  his  knowledge   of  quar- 
ters, eighths,  sixteenths,  and  thir- 
ty-seconds, to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  it  is  Scottish. 

^  But  enough — The  countries  of 
Europe  were  all  peopled  by  emi- 
grants ;  and  as  we  are  now  a  na- 
tion, let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  our 
name,    or   the    station  we     have 
taken.     **  Where  liberty  is,  there 
should  be   our  country  ;"  but    if 
unwilline:    to     acknowledae    the 
country   that   gives  us  bread,  we 
ought  not,  in  pursuit  of  our  ori- 
gin, to  stop  in  Europe,  but  pro- 
ceed to  Asia,  whence  we  are  all 
descended  from  a  pair,  who  might 
have  yet  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  paradise,had  they  known 
how  to  prize  it — when  there. 
*  Your  friend, 

*   BUCKSKIN.* 
^    To  the  RETAILER. 

«  Sir, 

*  It  is  very  certain  that  a  cha^ 
racter  for  m.erit  will  o;o  farther 
than  the  ?.Q,X.Vid.\  possession  otit.  even 
in  the  literary  world  ;  or,  to 
speak  in  a  metaphor  with  mr. 
Pope,  the  **  saint  in  crape,  is 
tuuice  a  saint  in  iav/n."  It  was 
for    this   reason,   doubtless,    you 
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pveserved  your  name  so  impene- 
trably secret  that  all  my  endea- 
vours have  hitherto  proved  in- 
effectual to  find  it  out — I  profess 
ir.vselt'a  man  of  candour,  and  for 
v/ant  of  a  knowledge  of  jouy  I 
have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  about  your  writings  ;  J 
know  not,  sir,  whom  I  address — 
whether  it  is  the  facetious  and  hu- 
morous  mr.  H — ,  or  some  paltry 

emigrant  from   Grub-street. 

When  we  see  a  humourous  piece, 
the  production  of  ^fool,  we  sup- 
pose he  did  not  feel  halt  he  wrote; 
when  it  is  the  production  of  a  wjoitt 
we  attribute  to  it  a  great  many 
widisco'verable  beauties. 

*  My  introduction,  I  find,  is  too 
long  and  not  quite  apropos ;  for  I 
intended  to  complain  to  you  of 
the  undue  partialily  which  most 
people  have  for  particular  writers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  :  but  there  is  no  way  of 
exposing  this  foible  so  fully  as  by 
introducing  a  character  in  which 
it  may  be  found  in  perfection. 

^  I  am  a  first  cousin  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  a  gentleman  who,  by 
some  peculiarities  in  the  marri- 
ages  of  our   family,  happens    to 
be     almost    twenty    years     oklcr 
than   myself.      His  dis]>osition  is 
remarkably  turned   to   argument, 
and,  in    all  my  visits  to  him,   we 
have   had  the  luck  to  dispute  up- 
on   some  literary    subject.     Last 
fall  the  old  gentleman  was  taken 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  lias 
very    regularly    visited   him    for 
several  years  :  he  was  so  severe- 
ly handled  as  to  be  mostly  confi- 
ned to  his  library,  whicli  is  conti- 
gnous    to   his   bed-chamber.     As 
usaal   I  spent  every  evening  with 
hi;n  during  the    several  parts   of 
tli-i  attack,  and  once  got  very  deep 
with  him  into  an  argument  intend- 
ed only  to  prove  a  simple  proposi- 
tion^ that  somdhitig  iensible  has  been 


^written  since  the  days  ofVope^  Addison, 
atid  Johnson  ;  for  these  writers  hav- 
ing been  in  fashion  in  his  youthful 
and  cheerful  days,  he  thinks  they 
must  for  ever  elude  comparison. 
We  parted,  however,  at  ten 
o'clock,  v/ith  the  common  s^atis- 
faction  of  disputants — that  of  each 
retaining  his  own  unshaken  ori- 
ginal opinion.  Next  evening, 
when  I  renewed  my  visit,  his  legs 
were  laid  upon  a  cushion,  and  his 
spectacles  on  a  book  which  lay 
opened  on  the  table — "  What  have 
you  got  there,  cousin  ?"  said  I, 
pointing  to  his  book — '^  The  divine 
Spectator,"  said  he,  with  an  air 
of  exultr.tion  that  shewed  he  re- 
membered our  conversation  the 
last  evening.  Pretending  not  to 
understand  him,  I  asked  if  it  was 
a  religious  tract,  as  by  the  title 
I  would  suppose  it  was  r — but 
hoped  he  was  not  so  afraid  of  dy- 
ing with  this  fit  of  the  gout,  as 
to  read  religious  books  in  conse- 
quence of  it  — **  Poh!  you  goose — 
'tis  Addison's  Spectator,  and  I 
think  it  deserves  the  title  I  gave 
it." 

*  I  ouglit  to  have  mentioned 
sooner,  that  I  designed  to  make 
the  old  gentleman  contradict  him- 
self, by  the  following  trick  :  I 
bought  a  Number  of  the  Colum- 
bian Magazine^  in  which  there 
was  a  tafe  in  tlie  eastern  style — 
and  whose  author  I  could  name, 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certain- 
ty— it  war.  The  Tale  of  Iman.  This 
I  cut  out,  and  having  fitted  it  to 
the  siLC  of  a  duodecimo,  volume, 
by  cutting  off  the  blank  edges,  I 
pat  it  in'my  pocket  for  the  pur- 
pose I  shall  presently  mention  : 
mv  cousin  said  to  me,  **  come, 
lad,  read  me  a  paper  or  two  ;  I 
I^avc  been  reading  so  long  that 
mv  eyes  ach."  I  took  up  the  vo- 
lume— hut  pretended  J  had  read 
over  the  Spectators  so  often  that 
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I  was  tired  of  them.  Hf  gave  a 
fiarcastical  smile,  and  bade  me  go 
suit  my  fancy  at  his  book-case  : — 
I  there  slipped  my  paper  into  a 
volume  of  the  Rambler — took 
my  seat  by  the  oil  man — and, 
turning  first  to  the  index,  and -next 
to  the  place  pretended  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  I  read  The  Complaints  of 
Jmattf   or    the  false    Appearances    of 

Happiness    and   Misery. ''  I   d:- 

clare,"  saidi,  *',  1  have  read  the 
Rambler  throughout — but  do  not 
recollect  this  tale" — *'  Bur,  faith  ! 
1  do,"  said  he — '*  come,  let  us 
have  it."  I  began,  **  Iraan,  the 
son  of  Omar" — "'■  Stop,"  says  he — 
"  I  would  remark  one  thing  as 
we  go  along  ;  every  body  knovv  s 
Johnson  made  this  story  himself, 
but  still  it  is  as  natural  as 
though  it  were  written  in  Ara- 
bia— 1  tell  you  again,  cousin,  what 
I  often  told  you,  that  a  good  wri- 
ter must  be  a  great  reader  ;  and 
the  want  of  readings  or,  in  other 
words,  the  want  of  sense,  is  the 
great  fault  of  your  writers  of  this 
day — where  will  you  find  one  in 
an  hundred  who  ever  heard  of  this 
rich  citizen,  Omar  ?" 

'  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
the  innumerable  beauties  he  dis- 
co-uered  in  every  thought — every 
paragraph  felt  the  liberality  of 
his  praise — •'  There's  sentim.ent 
for  you  ! — how  inimitable  is  that 
expression  ! — how  beautiful  the 
turn  of  that  period  ! — how  sub- 
lime !"  In  short,  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  all  the  praises  he 
lavishly  bestowed.  He  admired 
the  happy  representation  of  me- 
lancholy in  Iman  ;  of  the  vanity  of 
power  in  Jli  Bedir  ;  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  wealth  in  the  merchant  ; 
of  the  excellencies  of  industry  in 
honest  Asah  ;  and  the  charm's  of 
simplicity  in  the  poor,  but  virtu- 
ous Lorcade  : — but  the  allegorical 
metaphor  of  Misery    and  Happi- 


ness, in  the  character  of  a?igelt, 
did  not  pass  without  the  highest 
encom'iiJiis.  Whea  1  had  iinlshed, 
*'  Now  cousin/'  said  he,  "  do  but 
observe  the  morality,  nay,  the 
utile  dulci  of  this  little  talc — What 
a  grand  thought  !  that  ail  man- 
kind are  equaUj  happy  i*'r-~'<--\c^** 
said  I,  '*  bui  the  ujoigUt  is  as  old 
as  the  north  star" — wishing  to 
draw  sonie  more  praises  from 
him.  "  The  thought  may  be  old,'* 
said  he,  *'  but  it  is  dressed  up  in 
a  ne  v  fashion,  and  that  ^very  ele- 
gantly," Afier  extorting  addi- 
tionu.1  praises,  I  asked  him  if  it 
migiit  not  be  one  of  Johnson's 
fric-nds  who  wroie  this  tale  ?— 
He  said  that  perhaps  he  could 
tell  hj  looking  at  the  mark  at  the 
bottom  : — -he  took  the  book  with 
my  piper  in  it — he  looked  atten- 
tively   upon   it,    and    rubbed  his 

eyes he  looked  on   it  again-— 

pulled  off  his  spectacles — wiped 
the  glasses  with  his  handkerchief 
— put  them  on  again  with  seem- 
ing   embarrassment and    then 

reads  aloud^  in  a  significant  tone, 

'"  FOR  THE  COLUMBIAN  MAGA- 
ZINE"— **  Why  !  what  !  how  ! — 
What  have  you  been  reading  I 
What  was  your  notion  for  this  ?'* 
— Now  was  my  time  to  triumph  : 
'*  Truly,"  said  I  "  you  are  a  very 
judicious  admirer  of  your  Johnsons 
and  Addisons  ! — You  liave  been 
praising  a  piece  that  has  not  been 
published  three  months,  merely 
because  you  thought  it  the  pro,- 
duction  of  the  Rambler  ;  and  you 
have  been  pointing  out  beauties 
that  even  escaped  tiie  observation 
of  the  author."  '"^  You  are  a 
waggish  young  dog— the  very 
spawn  of  your  father — To  be  se- 
rious, nvhoefer  was  the  author  of 
that  tale,  it  is,  indeed,  a  good 
thing."  I  wtinted  to  push  my 
triumph  a  little  further,  and 
crown  my  argument ;  but  he  m- 
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terfupted  me  in  the  words  of  his  rant  who  nveart   it. — If  you  can 

favourile  Shakespeare,  '^  No  more  hitch  this  storv  in  one  of)ourRe- 

of  that,  if  you  love  me*"  tailers,    it   may    possibly    afford 

*  My  cousin  now  reads  some  of  some  entertainment  to  your  read- 

the  later  p^iblications,  and  v/ill  not  crs. 

be  offondecl,  that  his  cnp  should  be  *  I  am  your's,  &c. 

seen,  aslon2,as  the  world  is  igno-  P.  'C.  L.* 
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Tbi  History  <?/  su  s  a  w  ****** 
[Concluded 

\J^  7  HAT  could  have  happen- 
V  ed  to  Susan  t  Can  Susan 
be  unfaithful  ?  What  frightful  sus- 
picions ! -What       horror  !      I 

would  sometimes  say  to  myself. 
My  heart  is  not  changed  ;  why 
then  should  I  suspect  her's.  My 
suspicions  vanished,  but  they  ap- 
peared ao  crimes  committed  a- 
gr'.inst  the  most  faithful  of  wo- 
men :  my  repentance  only  aug- 
mented my  tenderness ;  tender- 
ness encrcased  my  anxiety. 

I  passed  three  months  in  these 
frio-htful  agitations ;  at  last  I  re- 
ceived  a  letter  from  Susan,  I 
could  scarce  believe  my  eyes :  I 
read  it  four  times,  yet  hardly 
knev/  a  word  it  contained.  I 
perceived  she  had  received  all  my 
letters,  except  the  hrst,v/hich  was 
the  only  one  in  which  I  thought 
of  sendino;  my  address  :  owing  to 
this  accident,  she  knev/not  where 
to  address  me,  neither  had  she  da- 
red to  send  either  clothes  or  mo- 
ney.——There  are  at  London,  as 
in  Paris,  penny-posts^  or  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  re- 
ceive letters  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  general  post-ofHce.  On 
the  day  of  my  arrival  I  wrote  to 
many  of  mv  friends, and  other  per- 
sons, desiring  them  to  intercede 
for  me  with  my  father  ;  giving 
witii  every  letter  the  customary 
Col.' Mag.  FoL  III.  No.  3. 


t  Translated  from  the  French, 
from  p.    12g] 

pennv  into  the  hands  of  my  ser* 
vant,who  was  to  deliver  them  for 
conveyance  to  the  general  post- 
ofiice.  Thinking  this  money 
would  better  answer  her  own  pur- 
pose, she  put  it  into  her  own 
pocket,  and  the  letters  into  the 
fire.  Persuaded  that  not  only- 
Susan  but  ail  my  friends,  were 
served  with  my  epistles  and  ad- 
dress (though  the  latter  had  by 
some  unaccountable  mistake  been 
omitted/  I  remained  distressed  at 
Susan's  silence  in  particular — and 
during  a  painful  anxiety,  wrote 
next  10  a  person  on  whom  I  re- 
lied for  information,  and  gave 
him  my  address  :  this  lessened 
the  mischief  which  the  girl's  ava- 
rice had  occasioned.  During  this 
period  of  derangement  Susan  had 
been  happily  brought  to  bed,  but 
the  infant  was  dead.  She  desired 
to  rejoin  me,  but  1  perceived,  from 
the  extreme  dearness  of  living  in 
England,  that  our  scanty  finances 
could  not  support  us  both  in  that 
country  :  I  therefore  put  off  her 
journey,  under  various  pretexts. 
No  longer  to  be  trit^d  with,  she 
informed  me  that  she  was  then 
preparing  for  her  journey,  and 
would  be  with  me  in  a  few  days, 
I  could  only  prevent  her,  by  set- 
ting off  immediately  for  Paris— 
I  had  no  time  to  lose — A  few  days 
brought  me  into  the  arms  of  Sa- 
A  a 
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san.  Six  months  we  lived  for 
each  other,  ignorant  of  the  rest  of 

the  world. An  unhappy  aiFair 

a^ain  plunged  us  into  misery.  Ha- 
ving given  my  servant  some  mo- 
ney to  make  merry  during  the 
carnival,  he  one  evening  return- 
ed much  intoxicated.  Correcting 
him  for  his  appearance,  his  lan- 
guage became  insupportable  and,in 
the  height  of  passion,  I  unguard- 
edly struck  him.  I  felt  my  im- 
prudence ;  and,  from  that  moment, 
suspected  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened. These  fears,  were  in  some 
measure  dissipated,  by  the  sub- 
missive, and,  as  I  thought,  sin- 
cere excuses  which  he  made  the 
next  morning.  These  excuses, 
and  this  appearance  of  submissi- 
on were  only  assumed  to  lull  me 
into  greater  security.  The  vil- 
lain took  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  exempt,  who  he  knew  was 
employed  to  secure  my  person, 
and  for  a  reward  often  louis  d'ors 
discovered  m.y  retreat.  Thus  I 
was  once  more  betrayed  by  a 
wretch  whom  I  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  whose  family  had 
been  long  supported  by  my  boun- 
ty,  But  it  is  in  vain  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  depraved  cha- 
racters may  be  attached  to  our 
persons  by  kindness  and  liberality : 
vile  interest  is  the  spring  of  their 
actions,  and  the  sovereign  of  their 
base  souls. 

I  was  seized  the  next  morning 
very  early.  A  noise  which  I 
heard  in  a  small  cabinet  near  my 
bed  awoke  me. — I  endeavour- 
ed to  rise  ;  at  this  instant  my 
curtains  were  thrown  open.  I  ex- 
claimed *'  what  do  you  v/ant  ?" — 
^^Yourself "  was  the  answer,an  offi- 
cer at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  seize  me  :  I  avoided  his  arm, 
threw  myself  on  him,  and  forced 
,jlls  head  through  a  glass  door  ag; 
that  communicated   with  the  c; 


binet  :  I  ran  to  a  table  on  whicli 
lay  my  pistols ;  four  men  at  this 
instant  entered  my  chamber,  but 
as  they  approached  I  warned  them 
to  keep  off :  they  laughed  at  my 
menaces,  and  tried  to  secure 
me  ;  I  drew,  the  pistol  missed ; 
the  second  did  the  same.  My  ras- 
cally servant  had  had  the  precau- 
tion to  draw  the  charge  ;  I  had 
not  time  to  use  my  sword  ;  I  was 
overpowered  by  force,  and,  tied 
as  a  vile  criminal,  conducted  to 
the  fort  TEveque:  there  I  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  treat- 
ed with  much  cruelty  by  the  ex- 
empt, who  now  determined  to  be 
revenged  for  the  trouble  he  had 
experienced  to  get  me  into  his 
power.  I  passed  some  time  in  a 
sort  of  annihilation,the  dismal  con- 
sequence of  despair.  I  was  reco- 
vered from  this  horrid  state  of 
mind,  by  the  entrance  of  the  jail- 
or :  he  was  followed  by  a  venerable 
old  man,  whose  benevolent  coun- 
tenance seemed  strongly  marked 
by  a  ray  from  the  divinity. — Ad- 
dressing himself  immediately  to 
me,  **  I  know,"^  says  he,  "  our 
**  punishments  are  not  always  the 
**  consequence  of  our  crimes  ;  but 
**  happy  are  they  whose  miseries 
*^  are  an  inducement  to  search 
"  their  own  hearts ;  it  is  an  ad- 
"  vantage  which  the  deity  per- 
*^  mits  to  those  only  whom  he 
*'  loves.  A  great  mind  is  the  no- 
**  blest  v/ork  of  God,  and  it  is 
'^  only  in  rising  superior  to  our 
«*  sufferings,  that  we  prove  it 
**  and  merit  his  attention  and 
<*  succour  :  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
*'  be  soon  given  you  on  this  oc- 
**  casion."  He  now  offered  me  mo- 
*^  ney ;  I  informed  him  I  had  no 
need  oF  it,  but  tLat  his  discourse 
was  a  great  consolation  to  me.  He 
promised  I  should  hear  from  him 

again, and  left  me.- Many  days 

I  remained  alone,  occupied  by  Sii^ 
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reflections,  and  unable  to  receive 
any  intelligence  iioni  my  dear  Su- 
san.    One    atternoon    a    turnkey 
entered  mv  dungeon,  and,  withun- 
accistosncd  politeness,  desired  me 
to  follow  him,  for  that  some  one 
Avaited  to  see  me.     On   entering 
the  jailor's  hall,   what  joy ! — it 
was  Susan.     For  an  instant  all  my 
miseries  vanished.  Wewere  shown 
into  a  tolerably  decent  apartment. 
Those  wretches,  who  some   days 
before  had  dragged  me  to  a  dun- 
geon and  threatened   to  load   me 
with  irons  and  chains,  now  treat- 
ed me  with  the  utmost    respect. 
The    change  in  their  conduct  sur- 
pr/.ied   me  ;  but  Susan  explained 
it. — When    we    were     alone    she 
told  m.e,  that  having  called  at  the 
prison ,  and  finding  I  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  she  refused 
admitance,    she    waited    on   the 
lieutenant  de   police,    and   infor- 
med him   of  the  cruel  treatment 
I   suffered.      The   magistrate   re- 
ceived her  with  kindness  and,grie  v- 
ed  at  her  recital,  gave  immediate 
orders  for  my  discharge — threat- 
ning   to   put   the    exempt  in   my 
place.     "Aitend!    Susan,"  said  I, 
*^  it    is   noble  to   pardon;  hearts 
*^  like  ours  were  not  formed  for 
"  hatred.     I  shall     not    examine 
'^  whether  my  present  sentiments 
"  are  the  offspring  of  pride  or  of 
**  generosity  :   whatever  may    be 
"  th:-ir  motive,  the  result  of  them 
**  is   virtue.      The  occasion  of  re- 
*'  turrung  good  for   evil  is  more 
*^  rare  tJian  is  generally  believed  ; 
^*  and  the  neglect  of  exercising  this 
**  godlike  virtue,  is  generally  pu- 
**  nished  by  never  having  it  again 
*•  in  our  power.     Let  us,thcn,pro- 
**  fit  by  the  opportunity :    return 
"  to  the  magistrate;  1  know  him: 
**  this  action  will  give  him   plca- 
**sure;  he  may  be  useful  to  us;   it 
'^will  convince  him  of  thy  good- 
'•  ness  of  heart,"  The  idea  was  too 


familiar  with  Susan's  dispositi- 
on to  meet  with  any  opposition 
from  her.  She  immediately  wait- 
ed on  the  magistrate — her  re- 
turn announced  to  the  exempt 
that  he  was  free.  He  came  to 
thank  us,  with  a  countenance  that 
appeared  truly  sincere.  We  are  sel- 
dom virtuous  without  rew^ard.This 
generous  action  spread  over  my 
mind  a  calm  serenity,  that  render- 
ed me  superior  to  all  misfortunes. 
An  instance  of  virtue,  a  sentiment 
of  humanity,  causes  more  satisfac- 
tion than  all  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Susan  requested  to  know  if  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  move  my 
father.  I  soon  convinced  her  that 
we  had  no  hopes  from  that  quar- 
ter. I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  inflexibility  of  his  tem- 
per, to  suffer  her,  for  a  moment, 
to  deceive  herself  with  any  flat- 
tering hopes.  Susan  seeing  no 
other  prospect,  was  induced  to  give 
forty  louis'  to  a  person  who  pre- 
tended to  have  great  influence 
with  the  minister,  and  who  pro- 
mised to  procure  a  revocation  of 
the  lettrede  cachet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  father's  interest  to  t-ie 
contrary.  The  person  intrusied 
with  this  negociation  deceived 
her  ;  she  heard  no  more  of  him. 
The  aitair  was  conducted  without 
my  knowledge,  and  reduced  us  to 
the  greatest  distress.  Our  mo- 
ney and  valuable  effects  sen- 
sibly diminished,  while  future 
prospects  presented  all  the  horrors 

of  want   and  misery! Susan's 

labours  in  embroidery  procured 
indeed  our  daily  bread  ;  her 
tenderness  and  attachment  allevi- 
ated the  miseries  of  want  and  cap- 
tivity Her  virtue  at  last  reliev- 
ed us  from  both. A  Financier 

who  had  known  her  in  a  clitFcrent 
situation,  and  was  then  struck 
with  her  charms,  now  dared  to 
avow  his  attachment ;  her  uncoii- 
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querablc  constancy ,lio'\TCver,bafHed 
all  his  arts  ;  her  prudence  render- 
ed ineffectual  all  endeavours  to  see 
her,  after  his  first  declaration. 
His  love  was  changed  into  esteem, 
the  natural  effect  of  this  generous 

passion  in  a  virtuous  mind, 

Mons.  C — ,  the  gentleman  here 
alluded  to,  took  a  resolution  wor- 
thy of  the  extensive  reputation 
he  enjoys.  He  visited  my  pri- 
son ;  Susan  was  with  mc  when 
he  entered — A  deep  blush  and 
look  of  indignation  excited  my 
surprise,———*^  Be  composed,  ma- 
dam,*' said  mons.  C — *'  the  first 
*^'  feelings  with  which  you  inspi- 
•^  red  me,  are  not  now  the  object 
**  of  my  visit.  A  sentiment  more 
^^  just,  more  worthy  of  you,  con- 
**  ducts  me  here. — Your  first  tri- 
'^  umph  was  that  of  beauty  ;  but 
''  your  virtue  now  claims  my  ho- 
'^  mage And  you,  sir,"  addres- 
sing himself  to  me,  "  in  whose 
'*  tavoar  the  attachment  of  this 
*'  lady,  has  interested  me,  will  I 
^'  hope  deign  to  receive  the  offer  of 
**  my  services,"  I  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make  to  his  obii  • 
ging  address — I  was  ignorant  of 
the  occasion  of  it.  Susan  was 
still  more  confused  than  myself. 
Mons.  C. — perceived  our  con- 
fusion,  and  enquired  if  she  had 
not  spoken  to  me  of  him  :  I  as- 
sured him  she  had  not.  "  This  dis- 
cretion," says  he  to  her,  "would 
nugment  my  esteem  for  you,  if  it 
allowed  any  augmentation,''  Hov/ 
flattering  to  see  the  object  we 
love,  esteemed  by  others!  A  pas^ 
sion  like  mine  is  pardonable, 
when  such  an  object  is  the  excuse 

for  it. — IkneXv  mons,     C His 

reputation  appeared  to  me  sufii- 
cient  security  for  him.  I  was 
"willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  his 
friendship,  but  Susan  absolutely 
objected  to  it :  she  apprehended 
f,  ne  latent  design.  Love  she  well 


knew  assumed  all  forms  to  obt&iH 

its  object.     M.     C -was  sorry 

v/e  declined  the  offers  of  his  purse 
and  showed  and  anxious  desire  to 
render  us  his  service.  Iwould  not  al- 
together disappoint  him,  and 
thought  of  something  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  friendship  in  another  way 
equally  convenient  to  himself  and 
more  agreeably  tome.  His  brother 
v/as  intendant  of  the  province 
where  my  father  lived  :  I  request- 
ed, through  mr.  C ,  that   his 

brother's  influence  might  be  em.- 
ployed  to  prevail  upon  my  father 
to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  or- 
der by  which  I  was  confined. 
He  promised  to  gratify  my  re- 
quest. I  expected,  however,  but 
little  advantage  from  it  :  For- 
tune seemed  favourably  disposed 
to  disappoint  me.  Mons.  Tln- 
tendant  had  it  in  his  power 
to  render  mv  father  a  considerable 
piece  of  service,  which  induced 
the  latter  to  listen  to  what  was 
said  in  my  favour,   and  at  last  to 

agree  to     my   enlargement  

About  eight  days  after  M.  C — 's 
letter  had  been  dispatched,  i  v/as 
informed  somie  one  desired  to  see 
me  in  the  hall  of  the  prison — I  re- 
fused to  descend  till  1  was  in- 
formed vrho  v/aited  for  me,  sus- 
pectinp-  it  was  an  order  to  remove 
me  to  some  place  morcGreary  and 
secure,  perhaps  thebastile.  They 
informed  me  it  was  my  father- 
Sorry  am  I  to  say  the  name  made 
my  blood  chill.  I  now  thought 
my  sufl"erin7S  would  be  redoubled. 
I  descendea  with  trembling  steps, 
and  fell  down  at  his  knees  :  he 
raised  and  embraced  me  vv'ith  tole- 
rable khidness,  and  even  slightly 
apologized  for  having  caused  me 
so  much  pain.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  Avilling  to  agree  to 
my  release,  on  conaition  that  I 
signed  a  full  acquittance  of  all  my 
mother's  property.    This  condi' 
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tion,  hard  as  it  was,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  comply  with.  I  reunesicd 
he  would  advAnce  jnea  tew  louis; 
but  he  was  iucxoriible.  lie  ob- 
tainedmy  discharge,  however,  and 
leit  Paris  without  seeino-  me  ap;aiTi. 
How  shall  I  paint  the  resi  !  Once 
more  thrown  upon  the  wide 
v/orld — without  money,  or  tbe 
means  of  getting  any — wc  suiierecl, 
for  a  thne,   all  the  hardships  of 

poverty. Industry    at   length 

gained  us  oar  daily  bread  :  it 
left  us  no  time  for  ind  dging  me- 
lancholy rcilectione  ;  no  leisare  for 
brooding  over  tiie  humble  sphere 
into  which  wc  had  fallen,  or  con- 
trasting it  with  the  retrospect  of 
better  days — we  felt  almost  re- 


conciled to  our  fate,  and  began  to 
chcrisli  id<eas  ot  future  tranquility. 
JjJt-,  alas  !  a  cruel  stroke  cut  short 
all  hopes,  and  made  m.e  miserable 
indeed.  The  delicacy  oi  Susan's 
iVa'ine  was  unable  to  support  a 
life  of  faiigae  :  her  mind,  too, 
wurn  out  with  former  vexations, 
had  materially  injured  a  deli- 
cate frame — and  boih  had  al- 
ready sajf.jred  too  much  to  reco- 
ver. Thus  was  1  deprived  of  all 
I  valued — of  her  for  whom  alone  I 
wished  to  live.  1  am  now  left  to 
wander  forlorn  in  this  vale  of  mi- 
sery, till  death,  in  compassion, 
diall  bring  me  to  the  shade  of  ruy 
beloved  Susan. 


.kv...-<>.....^>..<jS>^^<£^^s><s>.^ 
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ANECDOTE. 
The  Importance  of  agriculture. 

MAHOMET  Bey,  king  of  Ta-  hornet  sent  a  plough  with  great 

nis,  was  dethroned  by  his  pomp  and  ceremony,   intimating 

subjects;  bat  having  the  reputa-  that  agr-Iculture  isthestrength 

tion   of  the  philosopher's    stone,  of  a  kingdom,  and   that  the  only 

he  was   restored  by   the   dey    of  philosopher's  stone  is  a  good  crop, 

Algiers,  upon  promising  to  com-  which    may   be   easily   converted 

municatc  the  secret  to  hiin.     Ma-  into    r,old. 


..<>..  ..4>^..4>.. 
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An  IMPROVED  PROCESS  fjr  making 

Piiilade 
Mr.  Editor. 

I  WAS  very  much  pleaded  to  find  you 
C3ll  the  attention  of  youi  readeisrothc  pre- 
paration of /'r?/Jj;fi?;-W<^e,*a  pigment  whi':h, 
for  durability,  beauty  and  cheapness,  has  far 
exceeded  every  invention  of  this  kind — I 
call  it  cLeap,  because  wlien  of  a  good  qiiaU- 
ty,  a  small  quantity  will  impart  a  beautiful 
blue  colour,  to  a  larjje  quantity  of  a  vvhue 


PRUSSIAN    blue;  bj   vir.    I.  P.  of 
Ipliia. 

paint.  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  too  pre- 
sumptuous, however,  to  venture  a  tew 
strictures  UDon  those  recipes  you  have  pub- 
lislied,  which  willappcar  the  more  excusa- 
ble when  we  reflect, m  the  iirst  place, that  they 
may  induce  some  persons  to  n)anufacturc 
Prussian-blue. wit',,  loss  to  themselves — and, 
in  the  second,  when  wc  ir.isy  hope  llut  the 


*  See  the  Magazine  for  last  month. 
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length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their 
first  publication,  may  have  brought  to 
lio-ht  some  new  improvements.  We 
are  directed  to  take  nitre,  i.  e.  salt  pctre  and 
tartar ;  to  unite  them  with  dried  ox  blood', 
then  to  calcine  them,  &c  &c.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  in  this  f-Jace  that  com- 
mon ^ff-djA,  an  article  of  manufactuie  in 
this  countr  .  may  be  substituted  with  the 
greatest  propriety  for  the  two  first  articles  : 
for  we  could  indubitably  prove  to  any 
person  conversant  in  ch\mistry,  that  nothing 
of  them  remams  but  apot-ash^  afltr  this  pro- 
sess.  To  illustr<jte  this  fact,  let  any  of  your 
readers  burn  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  with 
any  combustiblehody  (and  certainly  ox  blood 
is  such) — tor  instance  let  them  throw  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  powdered  salc-petrf^  upon 
burning  roajs  in  a  fire  shovel — dissolve 
the  whole  in  boiling  water  :  they  will  not, 
neither  will  the  best  chymist,  be  able  to 
distinguish  it,  by  any  oj  its  properties,  from 
half  that  quantity  of  pot-ash  dis».oived  in 
the  same  quantity  of  water.  This  is  no 
new  fact  in  chymistry,  and  it  is  equally 
■well  known,  thai  tartar  undergoes  the  same 
change.  Why  then  use  an  article  at  2S. 
per  pound,  when  a  substitute  ai  6d.  would 
answer  all  our  pui poses? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  part  of  the  pro- 
<fc-5S  is  falsely  represented  Tfiere  is  no 
mention  made  of  spirit  of  salt,  or  any  other 
acid,  being  used  to  heig'-i.en  the  blue  co- 
}cnr, -which  is  indispensible  in  this    process. 

We  are  also  told  in  the  first  recipe 
"there  will  be  7  oz.  of  fecuh  ;"  by  which 
1  undc' stand  there  v/ill  be  that  quantity  of 
Prussian  Diue  : it  may  he  so,  but  I  ra- 
ther suspect  it  would  not  be  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  that  which  we  meet  with  in  com- 
•merce  ;  and  I  positively  deny  it  to  oe  possi- 
ble, by  such  a  process,  to  make  it  "  sur- 
pass all  the  blues  ot  Prussia."  as  our  au- 
thor asserts  ;  for  the  paint,  tho  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  is  the  oearest  to  the  purchaser,  even 
at  the  lowest  prise,  as  every  painter  can  tell, 
when  he  sees  it. 

Supposing  tartar  and  nitre  were  necessa- 
ry at  all;  yet  these  are  by  far  too  large  a 
proportion  of  tuem  for  that  quantity  of 
Hood  ;  and  the  allum  is  three  times  too 
much  for  the  two  first  mentioned  articles, 
and  six  times,  at  least,  too  much  for  the 
blood.  Let  us  even  suppose  all  to  be  true, 
as  is  laid  down  in  the  process,  the  follow- 
ing calculation,  I  fancy  will  put  us  out  of 
conceit  of  it. 

2ib  of  red  tartar      -      at  is  -         2S 

ig  nitre  {letail  Price)  i.*!,  at  2s6d  3  9 
61b  allum  at  6d  3 

?2     copperas  (green  vitriol)  ^d  6 

9     3 


Here  then  we  sec  that  the  mere  irgredients 
amount  to  9S3d  for  7  oz.  of  Prussian  blue, 
of  a  quality  that  could  be  imported  for 
12s  per  pound. 

It  has  been  found,  that  any  animal  sub- 
stance, maybe  used  for  this  purpose;  but, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  would  prefer 
bones:  they  can  be  procured  more  conveni- 
ently; they  require  no  previous  boiling  t» 
render  them  solid,  as  blood  docs;  and 
they  contain  more  useful  matter  in  a  small- 
er bulk,  which  a  manufacturer  will  find  to 
be  of  no  small  importance- 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  %  chymi- 
cal  manufactory  is,  that  nothing  is  lost — To 
procure  spirits  of  hartshorn  for  medicinal 
■purposes,  bonei  are  d  stilled  :  the  bones  af- 
ter this  process,  provided  they  are  black,  arc 
as  fit,  or  perhaps  even  better,  for  the  prep- 
paration  of  Prussian  blue  than  ox-blood,  or 
even  bones,  themselves,  in  their  fresh 
state : — they  are  more  pulverable,  anA 
consequeutly  more  easy  to  be  combi- 
ned with  ^ny  other  substance.  They  are,  in 
this  state,  to  be  procured  at  a  very  lov 
price,  perhaps  for  the  trouble  ot  hauling 
them  away,  as  several  hundred  cart-loads 
have  been  thrown  av/ay,  wittim  a  year, 
near  the  city   of  Philadelphia. 

I  believe  that  any  of  your  readers,  who 
shall  be  inclivied  to  make  this  article,  will 
find  the  following  the  cheapest  zn(h  most; 
easy  process,  and  which  I  can  recommend 
from  many  actual   experiments. 

Take  six  pounds  of  powdered  black  bfines  ; 
mixrhem  well  with  one  pound  of  pol-ash; 
press  them  closely  into  an  iron  pot.  which 
ought  to  be  covered  witn  an  iron  cover, 
well  plaistcred  \\ith  clay  or  earth:  let  the 
whole  be  t  xposed  to  a  bngiit  red  heat,  du- 
ring the  :ipaec  ";f  three  or  four  hours.  After 
suflering  it  to  cool,  it  should  be  taken  out, 
all  its  scluijle  parts  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  made  clear  by  straining  through  flan- 
nel— If  we  would  wish  the  blue  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality  (in  v/hich  case  the 
quantity  will  be  proportionably  less)  we 
pour  into  this  liquor  spirit  of  salt,  or  «il  of 
vitriol,  until  we  observe  no  more  boiling, 
or  hissing  noise,  on  the  fresh  addition  of 
it :  we  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  solution 
of  only  half  a  pound  of  green  vftriol  in 
two  gallons  of  water.  If  we  wish  to  have 
a  lighter  blue,  we  add  a  less  quantity  of  the 
spirit  of  salt,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  to  the  liquor 
from  the  bones. in  which  case  weadd  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  allum  to  the  solution  of 
the  green  viiriol ;  we  then  mix  a  little  of 
the  two  liquors  in  a  phial: — if  the  colour 
is  too  ligh',  we  add  more  of  the  spirit;  if 
it  is  to  our  mind  we  mix  the  whole  toge- 
ther as  before.  In  the  instant  of  mixture, 
the  two  liquors,  which  were  before  eolcurless^ 
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ind  transparcr.t,  become  of  an  opake  blue, 
darker  or  lighter,  according  us  the  first  or 
second  diicciion  has  lieen  followed; 
iu  a  few  hours,  the  blue  "fcculd"  su- 
Wsidei,  and  leaves  a  transparent  liquor  on 
the  top,  which  niiy  be  tlirown  away:  the 
sediment  must  be  sti:red  up  with  clean 
hot  water  and  then  sutiered  again  to  subsi- 
de: this  must  be  repeated  seveai  or  eight 
times:  it  must  then  be  filcred  through  pa- 
per and  dried  on  a  large  cake  of  chalk. 
The  other  part  of  the  process  is  so  Tnechani- 
t^/,  that  I  am  certain  it  will  occur  to  any 
experimentalist  who  shall  ever  undertake 
it. 

I  shall  now  only  hint  at  some  advant;>- 
gcs  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  manu- 
l.ictory  of  Prussian  blue,  in  large  (quantities' 
Bones  may  be  giound  with  no  trouble,  and 


very  little  expense  to  the  workman,  by  those 
who  grind  the  plaister  of  Paris  :  large  iron 
]>ots  might  be  used,  and  a  number  of  them 
hlHng  and  being  filled  whilst  one  or  more 
was  calcining  lu  tlie  furnace,  a  fresh  one 
might  be  put  into  it  as  soon  as  the  other 
was  done,  without  sufTeiing  the  fire  to  go 
out. 

Tf  you  think  that  such  observations  can 
be  agieiable  10  any  class  of  your  readers, 
I  may  posssblv  be  able  to  furnish  you  with 
some  hints  on  such  pigments,  as  might  be 
manufactured  to  advantage  m  America. 

An  humble  Friend  to   American 
Manufactures. 

*^t*  The  future  communkahons  oj  this  gen- 
tleman will  be  raeivcd  and  inserted  with  plci' 
sure. 
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Method  of  drying,  combining,  and  preserving  all 
sorts  uf  PLANTS  and  roots,  for  the  pur- 
pose qfajfording,  in  plenty,  cheap,  n'/tolesome 
and  paUtable  Food  for  the  use  of  Man»  Im- 
parted by  John  George  Eisen,  Pastor  of 
Torma,  in  Livonia,  atid  Fellow  of  the  Free 
Economical  Society  at  St.  Petersburg. 

ALL  the  methods  of  drying  plants  hi- 
therto in  use,  are  attended  with  the 
inconvcniencies  of  either  scorching  them, 
or  allowing  them  to  begin  te  perish,  or 
exposing  them  to  filth.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  my  method  of  drying,  is  to  avoid 
all  these  faults,  and  simply  to  evaporate  the 
watery  parts  out  of  the  plants,  leaving 
them  in  all  other  respects  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  natural  state  :  for  thus  upon  ieeing 
put  into  water,  they  can  easily  recover,  to 
a  great  degree,  their  original  qualities,  the 
moisture  readilv  re-entering  the  undis- 
turbed fibres.  This  is  effected  by  applying 
to  them  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  con- 
tinuing it  till  they  are  quite  dry. 

Most  plants,  but  particularly  those  which 
are  white,  must  be  put  to  dry  immediately 
as  they  ate  gathered,  without  being  suffered 
to  wither  in  the  least  Several  vegetables 
should  be  sca'ded  before  they  are  dried, 
and  these  also  should  be  laid  on  the  stove 
the  instant  the  hot  water  is  poured  off  from 
them. 

The  drying  stove  may  be  built  with  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  bricks  about  three  feet 
high  ;  upon  it  is  fitted  a  frame  in  which 
coarse  lines  are  stretched  across  ;  tliese 
support  the  plants  to  be  dried,  which  are 
laid  upon  a   linen  cloth.     Over  the  stove 


is  hung  a  ladder,  upon  v/hich  any  plant 
taken  from  the  stove  before  it  was  quite 
dry,  that  it  might  not  be  scorched,  is  laid 
in  sieves  or  frr'mes,  to  complete  the  dry- 
ing And  indeed  many  vegetables  may  br 
dried  throughout  as  well  upon  this  ladder 
as  upon  the  stove  itself 

Several  plants  can  be  dried  in  hot  sun- 
shine, without  losing  any  of  their  virtues, 
notwithstanding  the  vulgar  prejudice  :  or 
they  may  be  dried  in  a  hot  room,  a  malt- 
kiln,  or  the  like  The  half  stoves  in  Russia 
are  very  proper  for  the  purpose. 

To  carry  on  this  drying  in  a  large  way» 
long  stoves  should  be  built  with  chambei* 
above,  into  which  the  frames  might  be 
shoved  from  without  to  avoid  the  heat. 
Such  as  they  use  on  the  Rhine  far  drying 
fruit  would  answer  very  well. 

After  the  plants  have  been  perfectly 
dried,  in  order  to  preserve  ihem  better, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  Ccirriage.  they 
are  to  be  packed  up  as  close  as  possible  in 
cartridge  paper.  Some  may  be  put  into 
the  papers  in  the  same  dry  state  as  when 
they  were  taken  from  he  stove  :  others 
should  be  damped  a  jitt'e  by  a  few  drops 
of  water,  in  order  to  make  them  tough  tor 
packing  ;  andthese  p?ckets,  arter  they  are 
well  made  up,  should  be  laid  upon  the 
stove,  till  they  are  again  perfectly  dry* 
The  packets  which  are  intended  for  long 
voyages  may  be  farther  secured  in  cannis- 
ters  or  pitched  casks. 

These  dried  plants  mar  be  divided  int» 
three  classes  :  fiose  which  are  to  be  cateii 
as  23i"dcn  stuff  with  meat  ;  those  which  are 
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to  be  used  as  sallads  ;  and  those  which  are 
to  be  employed  for  seasoning. 

A  great  many  sorts  of  gaidcn-stuff,  es- 
pecially all  the  cabbage  kind,  may,  with 
great  advantage,  be  soured  before  they  are 
iiried,  and  in  that  state  be  employed  for 
preparing  the  favourite  Russian  porridge, 
called  TchtEchcr,  and  many  other  very 
wholesome  an;  iscorbutic  diihes,  particularly 
at  sea  or  in  camps. 

Any  thing  in  which  they  are  to  be  dress- 
ed should  boil  before  they  are  put  in  : 
these  sorts  should  be  moistened  with  vine- 
gar befoic  they  are  made  up  in  the  pack- 
ets. 

The  soured  plants  m.ay  be  baked  with 
difierent  kinds  of  meal  into  biscuits,  add- 
ing dried  onions,  cummin-seed,  juniper 
berries,  and  some  pepper.  Such  biscuits 
are  a  great  improvement  to  broth,  and  even 
very  convenient  for  making  of  it,  as  they 
contain  all  the  ingredients  of  the  broth  in 
one  mass  together,  except  the  ilcsh  and 
salt. 

These  biscuits  dissolved  in  water  make 
a  very  refreshing  and  wholesome  drink. 

Many  fruits,  and  also  pease,  beans,  and 
the  like,  may  bt  boiled  to  a  pulp;  and  then 
that  pulp  dried  like  a  fresh  plant. 

All  ve2;etablcs,  intended  for  seasoEing, 
are  excellent,  dried  in  this  way  The 
morels,  particularly,  are  vastly  better  than 
those  diicd  in  the  air  only.  Onions,  and 
ail  plants  of  the  onion  kind,  prepared  by 
this  method,  make  very  fine  seasoning  for 
most  dishes.  The  roots  should  be  sliced 
across,  for  longitudinal  pieces  dry  very 
difficultly;  when  dry  they  arc  commonly 
pow^dered. 

Manv  sorts  of  the  dried  gardrn-stuff  re- 
tjuire.  when  they  are  to  be  dressed,  a  pre- 
vious scalding,  and  they  must  not  stav  to 
cool  after  this,  otherwise  they  become 
tcugli  ;  but  the  water  must  be  poured  off 
while  it  is  yet  hot.  and  the  plants  immedi- 
ately put  into  boiling  water  to  be  finally 
dressed.  Some  kinds,  however,  should 
rot  be  treated  in  this  manner  :  Brocoli,  in 
partiruhr,  loses  all  its  taste  by  being  thus 
scalded  before  it  is  boiled.  But  whether 
icaldcd  or  not,  the  water  in  which  they 
arc  to  be  dressed  should  always  boil  be- 
fore they  are  put  in. 

Of  thesalhids,  some  arc  to  be  put  in  te- 
pid water  till  they  have  plumped  up,  and 
others  m  scalding  water.  Afier  they  have 
grown  cold  again  they  are  to  be  dressed 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  &:c.  Powdered  ra- 
dish is  to  be  soaked  in  cold  water. 

The  scheme  of  diying  all  sorts  of  escu- 
lent plants  is  attended  with  the  following 
advantages. 

It  increases  the  articles  of  food,  both  by 
iritrodueinj  new  plantS;  and  by  causing  the 


old  ones  to  be  more  used,  because  they 
may  be  always  at  hand 

It  furnishes  a  very  wholesome  dice,  par- 
ticularly of  the  sallad  kind,  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  too  much 
aiiinial  food,  and  to  obviate  the  dan^^ers 
of  bad  air,  bad  weather,  and  pestilential 
diseases. 

It  enables  the  seaman  and  the  soldier  to 
be  constantly  supplied  *witn  so  essential  an 
article  to  their  health,  by  bringing  it  into  a 
small  compass,  and  to  a  very  moderate 
weight,  so  that  it  may  always  be  carried 
with  them,  with  very  little  additional  trou- 
ble. 

That  nothing  may  be  wasted,  the  refuse 
of  garden  stuff  should  be  dried  in  theovvri 
alter  the  bread  hath  been  taken  out.  That 
this  makes  very  good  fodder  for  cattle  is 
well  known  ;  but  every  one  does  not  know 
this  circumstance,  that  if  it  is  scalded  and 
mixed  up  with  a  little  meal,  it  proves  good 
food  for  the  poultry.  What  is  gathered 
late  in  the  autumn  may  be  pressed  into  a 
proper  vessel,  and  prevented  from  fer- 
menting by  ficsh  water  kept  upon  it  ;  by 
which  means  much  corn  maybe  saved. 

The  advantages  that  would  arise  to  sea- 
men, in  time  of  war,  from  having  the  above 
methods  brought  to  common  practice,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  mentioning  It  is 
thcroforc  hoped,  that  if  these  hints  furnish 
anv  gentleman  with  a  mode  of  experiment, 
that  they  will,  for  the  benefit  of  so  valuable 
a  body  of  men  as  the  sailjis,  communicate 
their  improvements.  The  time  proposed 
by  mr.  Eisen  for  his  vegetables  to  keep, 
was  irom  two  to  three  years,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  their  doinjj 
so  ;  but  the  same  number  of  month*  would 
be  sufficient,  as  the  length  of  voyages,  and 
common  cruizes,  seldom  exceed  that  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  frequent 
practice  has  rendered  the  method  of  ore- 
pai  ing  the  different  plants  easy  and  lamiliar, 
that  every  country  will  furnish  the  voyager 
a  sufficient  fresh  supply  for  his  further  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  pulp  of  fruits  being  likewise  pro- 
per for  the  samemodeof  preservation,  will 
be  found  of  great  benefit  in  passing  through 
the  tropical  climates,  "where  several  nutritive 
fruits  are  produced  ;  and  as  in  those  cli- 
mates the  blood  i.s  very  apt  to  be  broken 
down  for  want  of  a  proper  mixture  of  food, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mode  of  pre- 
serving fruits  and  vegetables,  may  supply 
to  the  scamaa  and  soldier  such  an  increase 
of  wholesome  diet,  as  may  enable  tbem  to 
pass  through  the  most  noxious  climates, 
without  suffering  those  calamitous  disoi- 
dcrs  in  the  service  of  their  country,  to 
which  they  have  been  too  frequently  ex- 
posed. 
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iAanner  »J  preparing  //  r  c  i  n  s  e  k  c  r  o o t  in 
China  :  communicated  h  doctor  Hebeidcn 
to  the  college  oj'phMicians  in  London. 

THE  followin<;  account  was  communi- 
calcd  to  John  Burrow,  rsq.  hy  a 
mandarin,  who  had  resided,  by  the  em- 
peror's order,  in  that  part  ot  Tartary 
where  the  ginseng  is  gal.'i.tred  and  cured. 
He  allowed  ours  to  be  the  same  with 
theirs,  and  that  they  ditiered  only  in 
the  curing,  which,  in  the  opinion  ot 
the  Chinese,  makes  a  very  great  differ-  . 
cnce  in  the  virtue  of  this  root  :  tbcy  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  sovereign  analeptic,  and 
useful  in  almost  all  disorders.  Their  man- 
ner of  infusing  it  is  to  slice  it  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  which  vessel  is  covered,  and 
put  into  boiling  water,  where  it  soen  be- 
comes lit  toi  use. 

To  CURE  the  Ginseng  Root. 
Gather  the  root  sound  and  good  (not  in 
the  season  when  the  plant  is  in  flower) 
and  gently  wash  i'.  from  the  earth,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  skin  :  then  take  an 
iron  torch  (that  is,  a  very  flat  kind  of  stew- 
pan  used  in  Chini  over  a  charcoal  hre)  boil 
therein  water;  put  in  the  root,  and  let  it  lie 
three  or  four  minutes,  but  not  so  long  as 
to  mjure  or  break  off  the  skin,  when,  oii 
cutting  the  root,  the  inside  will  appc-ar  of 
a  light  straw  colour  :  then  take  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  and,  having  wiped  the  ginseng 
clean  and  dry,  place  the  torch  over  the  gen- 
tlest Hre,  and  lay  in  it  a  row  of  ginseng- 
Here  let  it  dry  gradually,  turning  it  leisurely 
till  it  is  something  elastic,  but  not  too  dry; 
afterwards  take  a  damp  clean  cloth,  in 
which  roll  up  the  longest  pieces  in  parallel 
lines,  and  wrap  them  up  very  tight,  bind- 
ing them  very  hard  round  with  thread. 
After  being  dried  a  day  or  two,  by  a  very 
slow  fire,  unpack  the  same  and  repeat  the 
package  of  the  inside  and  moist  part,  until 
it  is  all  like  the  outside,  and  the  whole  dry 
enough  to  sound  lik  ;  a  piece  of  wood  wju-n 
dropped  upon  a  tablr.  The  h.eaviest  pieces 
of  a  straw,  or  light  brown  colour,  are 
much  the  best. 

To  PRESERVE  the  same. 

, Take  a  box   well   lined  with  lead,  and 

put  it  into  a  larger  one  with  qiiick-limc  (to 

prevent  vermin)  and  close  the  whole  .tgainst 

air  and  weather. 


Improieinert  in  the  culture  arid  i  .'J  c  r  £  a  s  e  of 
certain  vines  :  Founded  on  experience,  and 
recommended  h  o.  gentleman  vj  South-Ca- 
rolina. 

TAKE  the    vir.ps   of  any    sort  of  field 
pease  (English  excepted,  as  not  having 
been    tried)    the    vines    of    watt  r-melous, 
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pumpions,  cashaws,  iquaihci  (or  simmo- 
lins)  musk-mtlons,  &c.  Cutoff  two  feet 
of  the  extreme  end,  when  the  stems  arc 
about  six  feet  in  length  from  the  root  ; 
plant,  like  potatoc  vines,  the  parts  so  cut  off 
in  beds  or  hills,  in  a  rainy  season  :  these 
will  produce  much  more  abundantly,  and 
at  an  earlier  season,  than  those  from  which 
they  were  cut — while  the  latter  will  yield 
no  less  than  if  they  had  remained  uncut. 
The  produce  of  the  traiisplanted  vines  will 
be  less  in  number,  but  of  a  much  larger 
kind,  with  fewer  seeds  in  the  fruit.  The 
vines  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  made  on  pur- 
pose, and  covered  with  earth  so  as  to  leave 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  ground  :  trenches 
would  be  equal  to  beds,  and  it  matters  not 
how  close  the  p;a-vines  arc  laid  together. 

Medical  virtues  of  the  digit .klis  purpu- 
rea, or  FOX-GLOVE. 
DR.  William  Withering,  at  Birming- 
ham in  England,  published  a  treatise 
on  tiie  digitalis,  in  1785,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  150  cases  of  dropsies 
(many  of  the  v/orst  and  complicated  kind) 
were  cured  or  relieved  by  it. 

it  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  diuretic 
in  nature,  and  possesses  a  remarkable  qua- 
lity of  abating  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
retarding  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  doctor  never  used  more  than  one 
scruple,  fol.  sue  one  half  lb.  of  infusion, 
and  in  subisance  rarely  more  than  three 
grains  in  24  hours. 

Digitalis  has  cured  two  cases  of  insanity, 
and  three  of  hemop' s  ;  the  latter  of  a  kind 
attended  with  a  quick  bounding  pulse. 

It  ii  a  biennial  plant,  grows  spon.aneous- 
ly  in  the  fields  of  England,  but  will  proba- 
bly require  care  in  America  to  preserve  its 
roots  from  i'rost.  It  bears  a  beautilul  pur- 
ple bell  flower. 

To  render  the  l  t  .\r  h  e  k.    ofsoors,   shoes, 
&c.   imperii uus  to  water. 

A  PINT  of  boiled  linseed  oil  ;  one' 
half  lb.  mutton  suet  ;  six  07..  clean 
bees-wax  ;  four  ounces  resin  :  melt  and 
incorporate  these  ;ogei.her,  and,  when  milk- 
warm,  rub  the  liquid  well  upon  the  leather 
before  the  fire,  first  taking  caie  it  be  per- 
fectly dry. 

An  excellent  b  l  a c  ici  n  g-b  a  l  l.. 

AN  half  lb.  sugar  candy;  half  lb.  bees- 
wax ;quarier  lb.  sou  soap  :  put  these 
ingredients  into  a  cup,  and  place  it  over  a 
five  till  the  whole  are  melted  ;  then  add 
louroz.  lamprblack,  and  mix.  the  whole 
well  tofJthcr. 

Bb 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 
Sir, 

Your  giving  the  enclosed  Elegy  a  place  in  your  Magazine  for  the 
present  month,  will  particularly  oblige     v 

A  Friend  and  Correspondent. 

An  ELEGY  on  the  lamented  Death  of  miss  M,  C, 

HUSH'D  be  the   voice  of  joy^  nor   let  the  lyre 
Awake  to  pleasing  strains,  nor  mirth  inspire  : 
Come,  melancholy,  pale-ey'd   goddess,  come  ! 
Oh  I    guide  my   steps  to    yonder   darksome    tomb  ! 
For  there   my   friend^   the  fair   Maria's    laid, 
Wrarp'd   in    thf  silence    of  the   peaceful  dead* 
Be  silver'd    Phoebe  witness    to  my  cry. 
While   plaintive   echo  answers  sigh  for  sigh.— 
And  art  thou  gone,  Maria,  lovely  maid  ? 
Too    soon,    alas  !   the  debt   of  nature's   paid  ; 
Too  soon  the   budding   charms    of  youth   decay, 
Scarce    had  they   blossom'd,   ere   they  fade   away  : 
Such  virtue  would   adorn  each  sphere  of  life, 
And  grace   the   friend,  the  parent,  child  and  wife. 
Delightful  task  to     praise  !    but,   oh  !    how  few- 
Dare  give  to  merit,  what  to  merit's    due   ? 
Such   be  my   task,   Maria — Dearest   shade  ! 
Accept   this  tribute  to  thy  mem'ry   paid. 
Eut  must   we   e'er  lament  these   virtues   fled. 
And  mourn,   for  ever  mourn  Maria  dead  ? 
Calm'd   be  the    force   of  woe,    'tis    his  decree 
Whose  thoughts   are  just,   his  ways  from  error  free. 
'Midst  sharpest    trials  patient   Job  could  say, 
•  Blessed  be  God  who   gives  and  takes  away  :* 
Let  sweet  contentment  fix  her   golden  reign. 
The  tear^  that   flows  incessant  flows  in  vain  ; 
Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the   virtuous  breast, 
Sweet  is   thy   sleep,  and  all  thy  cares    at  rest  ; 
Th'  unfetter'd  soul   has   burst   the  bars  of  night, 
And  wing'd  her  passage  to  the  realms   of  light. 

JULIET. 


Columhtan  Parnassiad,  i(^c 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  macazini. 
5ir, 

I  perceive  in  your  Parnassiad  of  last  month  an  Evening  Thought 
and  its  Similitudes  ;  perhaps  the  following  Simile  of  a  livelv  wri- 
ter, drawn  from  a  subject  which  the  other  has  but  slightly  touchedt 
may  prove  entertaining  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  mr.  Editor, 

A  FRIEND  TO  THB  LAOIKt. 


y/NEW  SIMILE  for  the  LADIES, 

To  make  a  writer   miss  his  end. 
You've  nothing  else  to  do  but  mend, 

I  OFTEN  try'd  in  vain  to   find 
A  simile  for   womankind — 
A   simile,  I  mean,  to  fit  'em^ 
In  ev'ry  circumstance  to  hit  'em  : 
Through  ev'ry  beast  and   bird  I   w^ent, 
I  ransack'd   ev'ry    element. 
And,   after  peeping  through  all  nature 
To  find  so  whimsical   a   creature, 
A  cloud  came  full  into  my  view. 
And  strait  this  parallel   I   drew   : 

Clouds   turn  with  ev'ry  wind  about. 
They  keep  us  in   suspence  and  doubt  ; 
Yet,  oft  perverse,    like  womankind. 
Are  seen  to  scud   against  the  wind   :— ' 
And  are  not    women  just   the   same  ? 
For  who   can  tell   at  what  they  aim  ? 

Clouds  keep  the   stoutest  mortals  under. 
When,  bell'wing,  they  discharge  their  thunder- 
So  when  th'  alarum  bell   is   runcr 
Of  Xanti's   everlasting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads   its   loudness  more 
Than  light'ning's   flash,  or  thunder's  roar. 

Clouds  weep,  as   they    do,  without  pain  ;— - 
And  what  are  tears,  but  women's    rain  ? 

The   clouds   about    the   welkin  roam  ; — 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  clouds  build  castles  in  the  air — 
A   thing  peculiar  to   the    fair  ; 
For  all   the  schemes  of  their   fore-casting. 
Are  not  more   solid,  nor  more  lasting. 

A   cloud  is  light  by   turns,   and  dark- 
Such   is  a  lady  with  her  spark  ; 
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Now^  with   a  sudden  pouting  gloom, 
She  seems  to   darken   all  the   room   j 
Again,  she's  pleas'd,   his  fears  beguii'd. 
And  all   is  clear   when   she  has  smird  : 
In  this  they're  v/ond'rously  alike, 
(1  hope  the  simile  ^ill   strike) — 
Tho'  in   the  darkest  dumps  you   view  'cm. 
Stay  but  a  moment,  you'll  see   through  *em. 

The  clouds    are  apt  to   make  reflection. 
And   frequently  produce  infection  : — 
So  CcElia,   vv^ith   small   provocation, 
Blasts  ev'ry    neighbour's  reputation. 

The   clouds   delight    in  gaudy  show. 
For  they,   like  ladies,  have   their  bow  ;-— 
The  gravest  matron  will  confess. 
That  she  herself  is  fond  of  dress. 

Observe  the  clouds  in  pomp  array'd. 
What  various  colours   arc   display 'd  ; 
The  pink,   the   rose,  the  vi 'let's   dye. 
In  that  great  drawing-room,   the  sky  ! 
How  do  these  differ   from   our   grj^ces 
In  garden  silks,  brocades,  and  laces    ?—• 
Are  they  not  such  another  sight. 
When    met   upon  a  birth-day  night  ? 

The    clouds  delight  to  change  their  fashion- 
Dear  ladies   !   be  not  in   a  passion, 
Nor  let  this  whim  to  you  seem  strange, 
Who,  ev'ry  hour,   delight  in   change. 

In  them  and   you  alike    are   seen 
The  sullen  syihptoms  of  the  spleen  ; — 
The   m.oment  that   your  vapours  rise. 
We   see   them   dropping  from  your  eyes. 

In  ev'ning  fair  you  5nay  behold 
The  clouds  are  fring'd  with  borrow'd  gold  ;— : 
And   this   is  many    a  lady's   case 
Who   flaunts  about  in  borrow'd  lace. 

Grave  matrons  are  like   clouds    of  snov.^. 
Their  Vv^ords  fall  thick,  and  soft,  and  slow    : 
'While  brisk  coquettes,  like  rattling  hail. 
Our  ears   on  ev'ry  side  assail. 

Clouds,  while   they   intercept  the   sight. 
Deprive  us    of  celestial   light  ; — 
So  when  my  Chloe  I  pursue. 
No  heav'n  besides  1   have  in   riew. 

Thus,  on  comparison,   you  see. 
In  ev'ry  instance  they  agree  : 
So   like,   so  very  much  the  same. 
That  one  may   go  by  t'other  s  name  :--?? 
Let  me   proclaim    it,   then,   aloud. 
That  ev'ry  woman  is   a   cloud. 
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jjn  OLD  batchelor's  Rsftections  on  matrimony. 

DOWN  to    the   vale    of  life  I  tend. 
Where  hoary   age  creeps  .slowly   on. 
And  with  the  burd'ning  thought  1  bend, 
That  youth  and  all   its  joys  are  gotie  ! 

Successive  years  have  roll'd  a^.vsy 

In   fancy'd  views    of  future  bli^s   ; 
But — 'twere  the   phantoms  of  a  day — 

And  ail  th^i  future   dies  in  tbh. 

Now,  with  a  retrospective    eye, 

I   look  far  back,  to  early    life. 
When  Hyraen  promised   to   sripply 

My  highest  wishes  in — a  wife  : 

I   waited,    hop'd,   and  trusted  still 

That    time   would   bring  th*  expected   day  ; 

But  never,  happ'ly,  to  my   will. 
Did  fortune  throw   it  in  my  way. 

Too  nice,  too  wise,  too    proud   was  I,  , 

To  wed   as   taught  by  nature's    rule  ; 
The  v>rorld   was   still  to    choose  for  me — 

And   I — the  condescending  fool. 
Hence  are  my  days   a  barren  round 

Of  trifling   hopes   and  idle  fears   : 
For  life,  true  life,   is  only  found 

In   social  joys   and  social  cares. 

Let  moping  monks,  and  rambling  rakes. 

The  joys   of  wedded  love  deride  : 
Their  manners  rise  from   gross  mistakes. 

Unbridled  lust,   or  gloomy  pride. 

Tliy  sacred   sweets,    connubial  love  ! 

Flow  from  aiTcctions  more  rctin'd  ; 
Affections  sacred   to  the  dove. 

Heroic,  constant,  warm   and  kind. 

Hail,  holy  flame  I   hail,  sacred  tye  ! 

That   binds  two   gentle  souls   in  one— 
On  equal  wings   their  troubles  fxV, 

In  equal  streams  their  pleasures   run. 

Their  duties  still   their  pleasures  bring  ; 

Hence  joys  in  svv^ift  succession  come  : — 
A  queen    is   she,  and  he's  a   king^, 

And  their  dominion  is   their  home. 

Happy  the   youth  who  finds  a   bride 

In  sprightly    days  of  health  and  ease. 
Whose  temper,   to    his    own   ally'd. 

No  knowledge  seeks  but  how  to  please  : 
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A  thousand   sweets  their  days  attend, 
A  thousand  comforts   rise  around  ; 

Here   husband,  parent,  wife,  and   friend. 
In  evVy  dearest  sense   is    found. 

Yet  think  not,  man,  *midst  scenes  so  gay. 
That  clouds   and  storms  will  never  rise  ; 

A  cloud  may   dim  the  brightest  day, 
And  storms  disturb  the  calmest  skies  : 

But   still  their  bliss  shall  stand  its  ground, 
Nor  shall  their  comforts  hence  remove  ; 

Bitters   are   oft  salubrious  found. 

And  lover's  quarrels  heighten  love. 

The  lights,  and  shades,   and  goods,  and  ills. 
Thus   finely  blended  in  their  fate. 

To  sweet  submission  bow  their  wills. 
And  make    them  happy  in  their  state. 

"O"  "■<>••  •••<>-<S>'^<S>«^<®x^"'<>"  ••<>•••••<>•• 

A  SERENADING   SONG  I By  Mr.    R.  M'  K  *  *  *. 

Tune ^How  imperfect  is  expression,' 

Vlaint'inje,  "O  O  U  S  E,   Florella  !    angel  sleeping ! 

XV     Wake,   my  mournful  plaints  attend! 
Hear  the   music  soft  intreating  ; 
Music  acts   the  gen'rous  friend: 

Mark  !   the   solemn  notes,  while   pleading. 
Speak  the  tumults  of  my  mind ; 

Hear   them  softly   interceding. 
Softly   telling — you're  unkind! 

Long  I've   been  overwhelm 'd  with  sorrow, 
Mourning  my  unequal'd  fate, 
'  Like   the   mournful  weeping  willow. 

Just  resemblance  of  my   state. 

Cease,   then,  cease  my   matchless  anguish  I - 
Let  soft   pity  wake  thy  mind  I 

Cease,  to   let  me   ceaseless  languish. 
Think,  Florella,  and  be  kind! 

Let  one  thought,  thy  mind  overspreading. 
Gently  urge  '*  He  has  no  view 

Nought  but   love  to  urge  his  pleading," 
Think,  Florella,  think  me  true! 

Then  let  joys   each  thought  inspiring, 
Wake  my  soul; — sweet  visions  soar! 

Bless   real  merit's  just  desiring. 

None,  sure  none,  can  love  thee  more. 
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ATTRACTION  and  repulsion:  a   Fable. 

REPULSION   to  Attraction   cry'd, 
''Why  do  you  draw  me  thus  aside?" 
Attraction  answer'd,  in   a   crack — 
*'  It"  I  pull   this  way,  you  pull    back  ; 
Both  are  endu'd  with    equal  might, 
To  keep  the  equilibro    right : 
Should  you.  Repulsion,  push   too  hard. 
The  universe   would   soon  be   marr*d ; 
And  I,  to  quit  my  destin'd  law^ 
Should  soon  the  world  to  ruin  draw  ; 
Then  ne'er  to   join   in  friendship  chafe, 
'Tis    opposition  keeps    us   safe.'* 

Thus,   in   a  nation,   parties  view, 
Some    this,  and  others  thai  pursue; 
The  quarrel  has    a  good  effect. 
For   if  these  cheat  us,   those   detect  : 
But  should   they  leagues   of  friendship   strike. 
Why   then — they'd  be   all    rogues  alike. 

..<...«.»  ..y>,..<S><s^<^<^<s><s>..^).....4>....... 

7he  hermit's    address   to   youth  : 
Uritten  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Vauxhall  at  Bath,  in  England, 


SA  Y,  gentle  youth  I   that  tread'st,  untouch'd  with  care. 
Where  nature  hathe  guerdon'd    Bathe's  gay    scene, 
Fedde  with   the  songe   that   daunceth   in   the  aire 

'Midst    fairest  wealth   of  Flora's  magazine ; 

Hathe  eye  or   eare   yet  found  thine  steppes  to  blesse, 
That   gem  of  life,  y-clep'd  true   happinesse? 

II. 

With  beautie  rests    she    not, — nor  woes   to  lic;hte 
Her   hallowde  taper  at   proud  honour's  flame; 

Nor  Circe's  cup  dothe   crownc,  nor   comes  in  flighte 
Upon  th'  Icarian  wing   of  babbling  fame : 

Nor  shrine  of  golde  dothe  this  faire  sainte   embower  ; 
She  glides  from  heav'n — but  not  in  Danae's  shower. 

III. 

Go  blossome,  wanton  in  such  joyous   aire, 
But,  ah  !  eftsoone  thy  buxome  blast  is  o'er ! 

When   the  sleek    pate   shall    grow   farre   'bove  its   hairc. 
And  creeping  a^c    shall  rcape  this   piteous    lore — 

To  broode    o'er  foilie,    and  with   me  confesse 

*^  Earth's  flatt'ring  dainties   prove  but  sweet  distresse.** 
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FRANCE. 

Paris,  December  1788. 

THE  Brittons,  who  were  lately  so  dis- 
tinguished for  their  unanimity,  are 
now  ready  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
The  nobility  will  not  consent  to  the  bur- 
gesses making  a  part  of  the  Tiers  Etats  in  the 
assembly  of  their  province  :  in  consequence 
of  which  the  compte  de  Nantz  has  sent 
twelve  ^«7'^irm  to  Versailles,  to  petiuon  the 
king  to  be  admitted  in  the  assembly  of  their 
states,  and  to  have  a  deliberative  vote  in 
order  to  support  their  rights.  The  no- 
bility oppose  them,  and  pretend,  that  since 
time  imm.emorial  they  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted. The  Tiers  EtatsXook  upon  that  as 
injustice,  and  Vv  ill  not  suffer  it  any  longer. 
Each  party  is  so  enraged  against  the  other, 
that  every  day  they  sre  very  near  coming  to 
blows.  The  city  of  Nantz  has  petitioned 
government  to  send  troops  ior  their  pro- 
tection. 

About  100  years  ago,  a  young  man,  aged 
18,  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  an 
hundred  years  and  a  day.  The  nsan  has 
suffered  in  full  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and 
has  now  returned  to  Lyons,  where,  claim- 
ing En  estare  bt  longir.g  to  his  family,  the 
proprietor,  M.  Bertholon,  who  had  thought 
the  purchase  very  iair  and  safe,  agreed,  by 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  to  settle  the  con^ 
tentious  matter  by  givir5g  the  real  proprie- 
tor 4500I.  sterling.  This  v/onderful  old 
man,  at  the  age  of  1 18,  has  lately  oftered  his 
hand  to  a  woman  of  50,  and  is  soon  to 
be  married. 

E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 
Worcester,  Dec.  S,  I ']^^.  A  curious  dis- 
covery has  been  made  in  princeArthur's  ciia- 
pel,  in  the  cathedral  here,  by  mr,  V.  Green. 
Under  a  heavy  coat  of  plaister,  to  hide 
them  from  the  Oliverian  riigc,  there  is  a  sc- 
ries of  Arthur's  progenitors,  the  paitizans 
in  the  contentions  of  York  andLar:caster,the 
symbols  of  whose  union  are  well  exempli- 
fied in  theexrcn^al  decorations  of  the  build- 
ing. Mt.  Green  conjectures  he  has  distin- 
guished Hen.  VI  I.  and  Edw.  iV.  with  their 
queens.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  mortar  to  be  lemovtd  which  fills 
the  niches  :  and  when  an  exact  fac-simile 
drawing  is  made,  it  will  be  open  to  all  an- 


tiquarians. This  object,  curious  in  its  way^ 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  mr.  Green's- 
work. 

London^  Dec-,  12.  Avery  imjportant  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made  in  agriculture, 
in  which  the  lauded  interest  of  this  kingdom 
is  much  concerned.  It  is  a  discovery  of  a 
new  grass  from  the  center  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  in  North-America,  which  has- 
actually  been  found  to  attain  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  here  than  in  its  native 
soil.  This  species  ot  grass  propagates  itself 
by  root  and  joint,  as  well  as  by  seed.  It 
forms  a  thick  swarth,  is  always  in  a  verdant 
state,  and,  either  in  the  way  of  pasture  or 
m.eadow,  promises  to  exceed  every  kind  of 
grass  hitherto  known.  Cattle  of  all  kinds 
are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  from  its 
sweetness  it  fattens  much  faster  than  the 
grasses  of  our  pastures.  It  has  the  property 
of  growing  in  extreme  heat  as  well  as  ex- 
treme cold.  Two  quarts  of  seed  sow  an 
acre.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  and  may  be  transplanted 
into  several  acres  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
at  the  distance  ot  nine  inches  one  plant  from 
another  ;  after  which  it  must  be  cleaned, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  require  no.  more 
attendance  than  other  pastures.  It  agrees 
with  most  soils,  but  prefers  loam.  In  the 
language  of  botanists,  this  grass  unites  the 
tv^o  gci:era  oi  Corjuicopiae  and  Alopecurus,  it 
having  an  univalvular  corolla,  and  being 
without  the  involucrum  of  the  one,  and  the 
beard,  or  arista  of  the  other  ;  but  agreeing 
in  other  respects  equally  with  both. 

COMMON  PLEAS. 

The  following  point  of  law  was  lately  de- 
cided, of  the  utmost  importance  to  auction- 
eers :  One  Millington  had  bought  goods  by 
auction,  the  property  of  rnr.  Crown.  Hav- 
ing tlie  next  dav  driven  away  his  purchase, 
he  tendered,  as  part  payment,  a  receipt  for 
money  due  to  hiui  by  mr.  Crown,  which 
was  refused  by  the  auctioneer,  who  also  in 
fin  action  recovered  the  whole  of  the  debt. 
'I'iiis  action  was  to  set  aside  that  verdict, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  auctionier  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  property  sold,  and  therefore, 
not  being  a  priaripal,  he  could  not  object 
to  the  mode  of  payment.  Lord  Lough- 
borough totally  difl'ered  from  this  doctrine, 
si:d  therefore  confirmed,  tiie  former  verdict. 
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David  Hartley,  <Sfl<  has  lately  made 
another  experiment  tor  lecuring  buildings 
againjt  fire,  or  ralher  saving  them  trom  to- 
Ul  dtsir;ic-ion  :  his  former  exhibitions 
were  intended  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a 
new  construction  tor  building*  to  be  erect- 
ed in  future.,  by  double  lathing  ihcm,  &c. 
The  preient  experiment  was  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  conhning,  in  houses  already 
iuilt,  the  rava^^es  of  fire  to  a  single  apart- 
ment ;  and  this  he  proves  may  be  done  by 
B!:dcrlaying  the  floors,  &c.  with  sheets  of 
rery  thin  copper.  On  this  occasion  the 
•xpedient  answered  the  design  in  the  most 
«iffctual  manner.  It  not  only  repelled 
the  flame  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  every 
•xperiment  opposed  its  progress,  by  pre- 
teiiting  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
intersi.ice»  of  the  ilooring.  The  stairs  were 
repeatedly  set  on  fire  at  the  different  land- 
ing places,  large  quantities  of  combustibles 
were  placed  in  a  closet  and  on  the  floors, 
and  the  flames  issued  with  uncommon  vi- 
olence thiough  the  windows  ;  vet  the  fire 
spread  at  no  time  beyond  the  spot  where  it 
was  first  kindled,  and  several  persons  re- 
mained in  the  upper  floor  without  receiving 
any  injury,  except  that  of  singeing  their 
•yc-brows,  by  peeping  too  incautiously  out 
of  the  window.  It  is  computed  that  the 
expence  of  this  mode  would  «ot  exceed 
that  of  insuring  a  house  at  the  fire-etfice 
for  three  years. 

Elect  rid ty. 
A  lad  in  perfect  health  fell  from  a  two- 
pair  of  siairs  window  into  an  area,  and  was 
thought  to  be  killed.  No  mark  of  violenct-, 
ho'A-ever,  appeared  on  the  body,  aud,  there- 
fore, he  was  carried  to  a  surgeon  in  the 
neignbourhood.  After  various  means  were 
tried,  the  lad  was  declared  to  be  dead,  and 
sent  home  :  but  a  geiuleman,  who  wished 
to  try  theeffocts  of  electricity,  communica- 
ting to  the  body  four  small  shocks, 
•videut  signs  of  life  appeared  ;  and  by  re- 
peating the  shocks  the  lad  v/as  perfectly 
recovered,  and  able,  in  two  hours  time,  to 

walk  about  the  house. Q-  whethv  relec- 

Irical  experiments  on  persons  drowned,  and 
supposed 'to  be  dead,  m.ightnot  be  attended 
with  salutary  etFtcis  ?  No  harm  could  arise 
from  the  experiment. 

The    prince  of  Wales  is  appointed  soU 
regent,  and   mr.  Pitt  has,   in   consequence, 
resigned    to    make    room    for    m.r     Fox. 
l^Letitrj  received  at  New-York  and  Baltimore.'] 
S  C  U  T  L  u  N  D. 
2^'otice  to  Mariners ! 
Edinburgh,   Nov.   4.      Two  llght-housei, 
v.-ith  lamps  and  reflectors,  are  now  erected 
»n  the    Northern  coast  ;  one  ci  tbcm    oa 
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Kinnaird-Castle,  it  Kinnaird's-Head,  near 
Frasersburgh,  on  the  east  coast  ot  Scotland, 
lat,  57.  42.  long.  t.  20.  W.  of  London, 
Cairnbulgfromthc  light-house  bearing  S.E. 
and  Troup-point  W.  N.  VV.  Thelanthorn 
is  120  feet  above  the  sea,  at  high  water  ; 
will  be  seen  from  S.  E.  from  W.  N.  W. 
and  the  intermediate  points  of  thecompast 
on  the  North  of  these  two  points,  and  has 
been  lighted  since  the  first  of  December 
last. — The  other  on  rhe  Mull  of  Cantyrci, 
immediately  above  the  rocks,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Merchants,  lat.  55  2?- 
long.  5.  42.  W.  of  London,  The  sound 
of  Isla  from  the  light-house  bearing  by  the 
compass  N.  by  E.  and  distant  27  miles  ; 
the  south  end  of  Isla  N  N-  W.  distant  25 
miles  ;  the  north  end  of  Rathlin-Island  N. 
W.  by  W.  half  \V.  the  Maiden  Rocks  S.  by 
W.  half  W.  distant  1 4  miles ;  and  Copland- 
Light  S.  by  W,  half  W.  distant  31  milcs« 
The  lanthorn  is  215  feet  above  the  sea.  afe 
high  water,  and  will  be  seen  from  N.  N. 
E.  one  fourth  W.  and  intermediate  point* 
of  the  compass  N.  of  these  two  points  — 
The  lanthorn  will  be  lighted  every  night! 
after  the  first  of  November. 

Henry  Cunningham,  gardener  to  James 
Haig,  esq  of  Bemeriyde,  tookup  a  potatoe- 
plant  in  the  garden  there,  at  the  root  of 
whichwere440  potatoes;  45  of  them,  w» 
arc  infbimed,  were  as  large  as  two-penny 
loaves,  18  as  large  as  penny  loaves,  and  al- 
most all  the  other  good  sizeable  potatoes. 

I  T  A  L  Y. 

Venice,  Oct.  21.  Yesterday,  at  half  after 
ten  at  night,  a  violent  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Tolmezzo,  a  village  in  thi* 
republic  :  40  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
this  morning  32  bodies  were  found  under 
the  ruins. 

POLAND. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  Polisk 
army  : 

National  cavalry  fii8» 

Light  infantiy  8240 

Cossacks  8a2« 

Arlillery  Eooo 

Guards  B79€ 

Infantry  40,650 

67  =  79* 
To  be  added  conformably  to 

the  resolution  of  the  diet      ZZ^^^^ 
General  staif  i8 


Total         101,415  m~a 
The  expencc  of   maintaining  which  will 
amount   to  thirty-five  imllions   of  folisk 
gildeir;     [Vitr.na  Gazette.'^ 
C  c 
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PRUSSIA. 

Berlin,  Nov.  25.  The  cimit  of  Denmark 
}i3S  answered  the  king  of  Prussia's  declara- 
tion, which  was  sancUoned  by  the  cabinet 
of  St,  James's;  the  following  is  the  purport 
of  the  answer  : 

"  His  Danish  majesty  never  wished  to 
attack  Sweden,  nor  to  declare  himself  an 
enemy  to  the  king  of  Sweden  :  he  gave 
notice  of  this  at  the  mom.ent  he  took  up 
arms,  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  rea- 
sons to  dread  a  rupture  with  his  neighbours, 
his  connections  with  Russia  and  the  respect 
which  everv  sovereign  owes  to  his  engage- 
ments, would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the 
assistance  which  by  treaties  had  been  sti- 
pulated. According  to  these  principles  of 
action,  his  majesty  not  only  agreed  to  the 
armistice  concluded  between  his  generals 
and  the  Swedish  commanders,  but  it  is  his 
wish  that  it  may  be  prolonged  to  the  first 


of  May  ;  and  he  has  agreed  to  the  dispose 
tions  made  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  for 
marching  his  troops  to  quarters  in  Norway 
during  the  term  of  the  armistice.  It  will 
not  be  on  his  majesty's  part  that  any  obsta^ 
cl.s  to  peace  will  be  found.  His  majesty 
rests  entir.ly  on  the  promises  of  the  courts 
of  Loiidon  and  Berlin,  and  leaves  them  to 
devise  the  means  for  quenching  the  flame 
that  threatens  to  blaze  through  the  north  of 
Europe." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  from 
his  Danish  majcsiy,  all  preparations  for  war 
have  been  suspended.  The  regiments  un- 
der marching  orders,  or  who  were  on  their 
march,  have  received  orders  to  return  :o 
their  quarters.  The  Danish  troops  have 
evacuated  Sweden  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
peace,  at  least  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 


UNITED        STATES. 


WAR-OFFICE,  ff^.  15,  tySg. 

PUBLIC  information  is  given  to  all  com- 
missioned officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  late  army  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  to  lands  in  pursuance 
of  the  several  resolves  of  congress,  or  to 
their  assigns  or  legal  representatives,  that 
warrants  for  their  respective  proportions 
•will  be  issued  at  this  office  after  the  first 
day  of  April  next. 

In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  apolica- 
tions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stat^,  that  the 
following  descriptions  of  ofiB.f'ers  and  sol- 
diers, only,  are  entitled  to  lands  from  the 
United  States. 

First.  Commissioned  officers  who  served 
until  the  end  of  tiiewar. 

Secc?id.  Commissioned  officers  deranged 
by  virtue  of  the  several  resolves  of  con- 
gress. 

Third.  The  legal  representatives  of  all 
commissioned  officers  killed  inaction. 

Fourth.  The  micdical  stafl  designated  by 
the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1780. 

Fifth.  A 11  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  who  inlisted  for  and  continued  in 
the  service  to  the  end  of  the  late  war. 

Sixth.   The   legal  representatives    of   all 
non-commissioned    officers     and    privaies, 
inlisted  for  Jhe  •war,  and  who  were  killed 
in  action. 
To  prtvent  the  parties  justly  entitled  to  the  zoar- 

ravis  i/einar  defrauded,  the  following  legula- 

iions  7Mill  be  observed : 

first.  In  the  case  of  personal  applications 
from   non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 


vates,proof  will  be  required  of  their  being  the 
identical  persons  whose  rights  they  claim, 
by  a  certificate  of  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
or  line  to  which  they  belonged. 

Second.  In  case  of  assignments,  legal  evi^ 
dence  of  the  transfer  will  be  required. 

Third.  Applications  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators must  be  accompanied  with 
legal  evidences  of  their  respective  offices. 

Fourth.  No  warrant  will  be  issued  to  the 
order  of  the  party  originally  entitled,  or  to 
the  order  of  any  assignee,  or  legal  represent 
tative,  but  in  consequence  of  a  power  of  at- 
torney duly  acknowledged. 

The  warrants  for  military  bounties  of  land  may 
be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  following  disiricts 
within  the  Western  Territory,  which  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  United  States  in  CongressfvT 
that  purpose,  to  wit, 

First.  One  million  of  acres,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships ;  south  by  the  land  contracted  for  by 
Cutler  and  Sargent,  and  to  extend  north  as 
far  as  the  ranges  of  townships;  and  v/est^ 
ward  so  far  as  to  include  the  above  quan- 
tity. 

Second.  A  tract  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ohio  ;  thence  up  the  Missisippi 
to  the  river  An  Vase  ;  thence  up  the  same 
until  it  meets  a  west  line  from  the  mouth  cf 
tiie  Little  Wabash  ;  thence  eastward  wuth 
the  same  line  to  the  Great  Wabash  ;  thence 
down  the  same  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence 
with  the  C)hio  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  acres. 

Thirdif    Several  tracts  drawn  for  by  the 
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ftccretiry  at  war  out  of  the  four  first  raagc- 
of  townships  surveyed,  amounting  to  about 
ninety-seven  thousand  acres. 

Fourth.  Within  the  limits  of  purchases 
made  by  several  companies,  not  exceeding 
one  seventh  part  of  said  purchases. 

H.  KNOX. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

federal  Senators  chostcn,  viz.  John  Lang- 
don  and  Paine  Wingate,  esquires. 

The  electors  for  this  state  of  a  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  have 
voted  unanimously  for  gcueral  Washington 
and  John  .•■dams,  esquire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  Feb.  10.  On  Tuesday  last  the 
general  court  was  prorogued  to  meet  again 
on  the  Tuesday  preceduigthe  last  Wednes- 
day in  May. 

Fed' rat  Senators  chosen,  viz.  Caleb  Strong 
and  Tnstram  DaUon,  esquires. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Litchfield,  Feb.  16.  The  following  oath  is 
direcied  by  a  late  act  of  the  legislature  to 
be  taken  by  is  members,  and  by  every 
executive  and  judicial  officer  within  this 
state,  viz.  "  You  swear,  by  the  name  of  the 
everlasting  God  [or  affirm]  that  you  will 
support  the  constuution  agreed  upon  by  the 
convention  uf  :he  UnitedStates,  and  ratified 
by  the  convention  of  this  state.  So  help 
you  God." 

The  legislature  have  also  passed  a  law, 
reciung,  that  "  whereas  the  state  of  Rhode- 
Island,  at  their  sessions  in  March  1787, 
passed  an  act  excluding  the  citizens  of  this 
state  from  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Rhode- island, relative  to  the  tender 
of  paper  money  ;*'  and  therefore  enactin«j, 
"  that  no  citizen  ©r  inhabitant  of  the  state 
of  Rhode-Island,  shall  be  admitted  to  sue 
or  prosecute  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of 
this  state  before  any  court  of  justice  in  this 
state,  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  or  de- 
mand whatsoever,  during  the  time  that  the 
said  stare  of  Rhode-Island  shall  C'intinue 
their  law  excluding  the  citizens  of  this  state 
from  the  benefit  of  their  said  law." 

Federal  Seyiators  choitn,  viz.  W    S.  John- 
ton  and  Oliver  Els  worth,  esquires. 
N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K. 

From  a  statement  of  the  debt  of  this 
stste,  on  the  first  of  January,  1789,  ii.  ap- 
pears, that  claims  of  this  state  upon  the 
United  Statcsamount  to^". 1,151. 458-17-4  •, 
and  that  the  state  is  indebted/\  1 ,163.500-8-0 
— leaving  a  balance  against  the  state  of 
/  12,140-10.1  ;  hut  fr',m  the  number  of 
evidences  of  the  debts  which  have  been 
burnt  and  otherwise  dcstrovcd  during  the 
J?ie  war,  particularly  of  the  bills  of  credit 


commonly  called  the  new  emission,  it  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  continental 
certificates  in  the^treasury  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  of  the  state 
debt  now  in  circulation,  if  there  were  no 
other  fun  s  for  its  redemption. 

By  accounts  rendered  by  the  treasurer 
to  the  legislature,  it  appears,  that  the  receip:s 
into  the  treasury  from  Dec.  31,  1787,  to 
Dec.  31,  1788,  with  the  balance  then  in  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  / -318.386-15-2  : 
that  the  expenditures  intliattimc  amounted 
to^  .295. 101-2-4  :  balancein  the  treasury, 
23,285-12-10. 

1  be  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  New-York,  were 
£  70,098-8-4.  Among  the  articles  of  ex- 
penditures, is^  275-10  to  the  commission- 
ers For  running  the  Massachus-.tts  line  ;  for 
bounties  on  hemp,  ^.161-12  ;  and  for  ex- 
ecuting general  Montgomery's  inonument, 

£-32-9' 

A  treaty  has  btely  been  held  by  the  go- 
vernor and  comrnisbioners  of  this  state  with 
the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians,  bv  which  the 
latter  have  ceded  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  in  consideration  of  2500  dollars 
specie,  2000  dollars  in  goods,  and  1000 
dollars  in  provisions,  to  be  paid  on  execu- 
tion of  the  deeds  ;  and  also  the  sum  of  6®0 
dollars  yearly  for  ever. 

Albany,  March  3,  The  legislature  ad- 
journed to  meet  here  again  on  the  first 
tuesday  in  January,  '^o  federal  senators 
have  been  appointed. 

Vsrmont, 
Benn'Thgton,  Feb.  23.  It  is  expected  that 
Vermont  will  shortly  be  received  into  ttic 
confederation,  as  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
legislature  of  New-York  to  au.horise  con- 
gress to  accede  to  the  independence  of  the 
people  inhabiting  this  territory. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Federal  Senators  chosen,  \'\z.  William  Pat- 
ters:)n,  and  Jonathan  Elmer,  esqjircs. 

Federal Repreitntatives,  viz.  James .S:huie- 
man,  Lambert  Cadwailader,  Elias  l^oudi- 
not  and  T.Sinnickson.  esquires. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Federal  Sen-tors  chosen,  viz.  Willian* 
Mjclav  and  Robert  Morris,  esquires. 

Philadelphia,  March  ^\.  The  legislature 
now  sitting  have  resolved,  "  Tnat  the 
members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  State^  from  this 
state,  be  authorized  to  m^ke  a  respectful 
offer  to  congress  of  the  use  of  any  or  all  of 
the  buildings  in  Piuladelphia.  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  building  lately  erect- 
ed on  the  state-house  squ.ire,  b'iloni^in^  to 
t;;e  city  afid  county  of   Phils dclpliia  ;  m 
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Intelligence, 


case  congress  should  at  any  time  incline  to 
make  choice  oi:  that  city  for  the  temporary 
residence  of  thetederal  governmeat." 

The  following  is  a  statement  ot  ttic  num- 
ber of  books  belonging-  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company,  and  which  is  annually  in- 
creasing, for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  viz.  Works  in  folio  512,  in  quarto 
{,62,  in  octavo  1,77®,  in  duodecimo  1004  : 
total  works  3  848  contained  in  7;35«  vo- 
lumes. Besides  the  foregoing  theie  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  the  Loganian  Library  [which. 
is  also  approprir.ted  to  public  use)  about 
^coo  volumes  in  various  languages,  chiefly 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin;  the  remainder 
are  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  Italian. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  present  session  of 
the  assembly  is  a  law  for  incorporating 
the  city  of  Philadelpiiia  ;  another  restoring 
the  college  to  its  ancient  rights  ;  another 
permitting  theatrical  entertainments  ;  and 
another  to  prevent  the  granting  of  special 
courts  on  the  apolication  of  plaintiffs.  The 
assembly  have  resolved,  "  That,  in  their 
epinionjalteratioiis  and  amendments  of  the 
constitution  of  this  state  are  immediately 
necessary." 

March  14.  The  board  of  managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  having  last  yea»-  of- 
fered a  premium  of  a  plate  of  gold,  value 
50  dollars,  to  the  person  who  should  disco- 
ver and  produce  to  the  society  the  greatest 
variety  of  specimens,  with  certificates  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  painters'  colours, 
drawn  from  the  fossils  and  earths  of  the 
United  States,  have  lately  adjudged  it  to 
mr.  Sylvanus  Bishop  of  the  city  of  New- 
Haven  in  Connecticut. 

DELAWARE, 

Federal  Senators  chosen,  viz.  George  Read 
and  Richard  Bassett,  esquires. 

MARYLAND. 

Federal  Senators  chosen,  viz.  John  Henry 
and  Charles  Carroll,  esquires. 

VIRGINIA. 

Federal  Senators  chosen,    viz     Richard  H. 
Lee  and  William  Grayson,  esquires. 
Kentucky. 

A  convention  of  this  district  assembled 
at  Danville  on  the  3d  of  November  last, 
and  sat  till  the  loth,  when  they  adjourned 
to  meet  again  on  the  first  monday  in  Au- 
gust. The  proposed  separation  of  Ken- 
tucky from  Virginia,  and  its  independence 
as  3  fourteenth  state,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Missisippi,  formed  the  leading  ob- 
jcctsof  this  convention.  In  order  to  obtain 
which  two  addresses  were  p  .  pared  and 
directed  to  be  dispatched — one  to  the  U- 


glslature  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  t*  e«a- 
gress  ;  and  they  have  since  been  prc«ente4 
accordingly. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Sevier,  the  titular  governor  of  the  state  of 
Franklin,  as  it  is  called,  defeated  on  the 
roth  January,  a  large  body  of  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  The  action  happened 
near  Fiint-Creek.  The  Indians  left  \\g 
dead  on  the  field.  Sevier  lost  only  five 
killed,  and  sixteen  wounded  ;  among  th« 
latter  is  general  M'Cartcr. 

S  O  U  T  H  -  C  A  R  O  L  I  N  A. 

Charleston,  Feb.  4.  The  seven  electors  of 
a  president  and  vice-president  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  met  and  voted  as  follows  :  for 
general  Washington,  7  votes — John  Rut- 
ledge,  esq.  5 — John  Hancock,  esq    2, 

Feb.  10.  By  a  return  lately  made  ft) 
the  legislature,  the  militia  of  this  state 
amount  to  20  goo  men,  including  officers. 

Federal  SenMrs  chosen,  viz.  Pierce  But- 
ler and  Ralph  Izard,  esquires, 

Federal  Representatives,  viz.    Gen.  Siunp- 
ter,  judge    Burke,  doct.    Tucker,     Daniel 
Huger  and  Wm.  Smith,  esquires. 
GEORGIA. 

Federal  Representatives  chosen,  viz.  Gen. 
James  Jackson  ;  Abiaham  Baldwin,  esq. 
gea.  George  iMatthews. 

Augusta,  Feb.  4,  The  electors  of  a  pre- 
sident and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  gave  a  unanimous  vote  for  general 
Washington. 

The  same  day  the  general  assembly  end- 
ed their  session,  having  previously  appoint- 
ed, by  resolve,  the  first  monday  in  April 
next  for  the  voters  throughout  the  state  to 
meet,  for  the  purpose  or  chusing  fo;  each 
county  three  persons  to  meet  on  the  fir^C 
monday  in  May  ;  who  are  to  consider  the 
alterations  made  in  the  state  constitution  by 
the  convention  of  November  last,  and 
adopt  and  ratify  the  same  if  they  think 
proper. 

WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Marietta,  Jan.  24.  The  governor  ha'S 
issued  a  proclamation  ot  this  date,  announ* 
cing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  con- 
cluded at  Fort-Harmar  the  9th  instant,  be- 
tween the  UnitcdStates  and  theSix  Nations, 
the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippawa,  Otto- 
was,  Peotowatamie  and  Sac  nations  of  In- 
diaai- 


*jj,*  The  MARRIAGES   and  deaths  trt 

unavoidably  postponed  till  next  month. 
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To    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  account  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  forwarded  by  a 
friend  in  Massachusetts,  shall  have  a  place  as  soon  as  the  drawing 
comes  to  hand,  and  can  be  engraved. 

The  nine  stanzas  by  Corjdon — an  Ode  to  Springy  by  Philemon — ^with 
some  smaller  pieces  in  verse,  are  too  incorrect  for  publication  :  the 
writers  will  therefore  excuse  our  omitting  them.  The  few  pages  we 
allot  to  poetry,  and  the  numerous  favours  we  receive  in  that  way, 
afford  us  a  choice  of  selection,  which  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers  will  oblige  us  to  make. 

The  Smiley  or  Fraivn  sufficient,  is  reserved  for  a  future  number* 

As  the  Address  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  who  writes  from  By- 
berry,  has  already  and  recently  appeared  in  the  news-papers  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, &:g.  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  comply  with  his  request* 

The  lady  in  Montgomery  county,  who  lately  honoured  the  editor 
with  a  letter,  enclosinsr  various  poetic  pieces,  may  rely  upon  our  atten- 
tion. The  Litchfield  fVilloiu  has  not  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
editor  :  but  if  the  authoress  will  favour  him  with  a  fair  copy^  it  shall 
certainly  appear,  if  approved. 

To  oblige  a  correspondent,  we  shall  insert  his  Rebus  next  month; 
though  the  rebus  is  a  species  of  composition  we  mean  not  to  invite. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  poetic  pieces,  viz.  Lines  ad' 
dressed  to  a  Fire-Scree n — An  addition  to  *'  Water  parted  f ram  the  Sea" — Ho'w 
happj  the  Lounger,  ikz.  and  the  question  in  verse,  propounded  by 
A,  £,  C\ 

As  to  the  correspondent  who  writes  from  New- York,  and  recom- 
mends to  our  notice,  among  other  bright  thoughts,  a  certain  sign-post 
in  Fourth-street,  we  can  only  observe,  that  it  would  probably  be 
trespassing  on  his  own  exalted  genius  to  copy  and  publish  it.  We 
would  not  interfere  so  far  with  the  undoubted  pretensions  of  this  wise- 
acre. 

fi^oTThe  Paysaic  Falls  will  be  described  in  the  next  number ;  to  which,  on 
binding  up  the  magazines,  the  engraving  now  given  may  be  attached. 
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CHAP.        II. 


[Continued  from  p.  152.] 


APART  of  the  revenue  of  the 
town  of  Glasgow  had  been 
sequestered  until  satisfaction  was 
made  for  rhe  pulling  down  mr. 
Campbell's  house.  The  exam- 
ples were  strong  and  in  point, 
for  such  punishments.  The  case 
of  Boston  was  far  worse  :  it  was 
not  a  single  act  of  violence  ;  it 
was  a  series  of  seditious  practices 
of  every  kind,  and  carried  on  for 
several  years. 

He  was,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  the  town  of  Boston  should 
be  punished,  not  merely  by 
obliging  her  to  pay  for  the  in- 
jury which,  by  not  endeavouring 
to  prevent  or  punish,    she    has, 

CoL.  Mac.  /■*/.  ///.  No.  a. 


in  fact,  encouraged  :  security- 
ought  to  be  taken,  that  trade  in 
future  may  be  safely  carried  on, 
property  protected,  laws  obeyed, 
and  duties  regularly  paid.  Hence 
it  would  be  proper  to  take  away 
from  Boston  the  privilege  of  a 
port,  until  the  king  should  be 
satisfied  in  these  particulars,  and 
publicly  declare  in  council,  on  a 
proper  certificate  of  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  town,  that  be  was 
so  satisfied.  Until  this  should 
happen,  the  custom-house  officers, 
who  were  now  not  safe  in  Boston 
— or  safe  no  longer  than  while 
they  neglected  their  duty — ought 
to  be  removed  to  Salem,  where 
Dd 
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they  might    exercise   their  func- 
tions. 

By  this  proposition,  Boston 
would  suffer  less  than  her  delin- 
quencies justified  :  she  was  only 
to  be  virtually  removed  17  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  and  the  duration  of 
her  punishment  was  entirely  in 
her  own  power  :  for  when  she 
should  discharcre  the  debt  A'vhich 
her  violence  had  incurred  to  the 
East-India  company,  and  give  full 
assurances  of  obedience,  in  future, 
to  the  laws  of  trade  and  revenue, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  his 
majesty,  to  whom  he  proposed 
to  leave  that  power,  v/ouid  again 
open  the  port,  and  exercise  that 
mercy  which  was  agreeable  to 
his  royal  disposition.  This  was 
a  crisis,  he  said,  which  demanded 
vio;our  :  now  was  the  time  to  be 
firm,  to  put  Americans  at  defiance, 
and  produce  in  them  a  conviction 
that  government  will  be  obej  ed. 
The  measure  in  view,  said  he, 
will  not  require  a  military  power 
to  enforce  it  ;  four  or  five  frigates 
will  be  sufficient  :  but  if  other- 
wise, he  would  not  scruple  to  use 
a  inilitary  force  which  might  act 
with  effect  and  without  blood- 
shed. TJie  other  colonies  could 
not  be  offended  at  a  punishment 
so  justly  inflicted  on  a  disobedient 
sister  :  they  would  leave  her  to 
herself.  Bat  if,  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  they  do  combine  in  op- 
position to  the  parent  state,  the 
consequences  of  rebellion  must 
fall  upon  themselves. 

Upon  this  mistaken  ground, 
March   14,    leave     was     given    to 

1774.  bring  in  a  bill  "for 
•^  the  iinmediate  removal  of  the  of- 
^''  fleers  concerned  in  the  collection 
**  of  the  cusiom.s,  from  the  town  of 
'^  Boston,  in  the  province  ofMassa- 
*^  chusetcs-Bay,inNorth-America ; 
**  and  to  discontinue  the  landincr 
**  anddlschargingjlading  andshii 


*^  ping  of  goods,  wares  and  mcr- 
'*  chandize  at  the  said  town  of 
'^  Boston,  or  within  the  harbour 
^«  thereof." 

This  bill,  so  v/ell  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  the  Boston 
port-bill,  was  pushed  on  with  such 
vigour,  and  dispatch,  that  it  did 
not  rem.ain  iono;  with  the  com- 
mons.  Those  who  opposed  it 
predicted  the  most  fatal  conse- 
cpaences  :  they  lamented  the  spi- 
rit which  led  to  such  violent  mea- 
sures, as  proceeding  from"  the 
mischiefs  produced  by  injudicious 
councils  ;  one  seeming  to  render 
the  other  necessary  :  they  de- 
clared they  would  enter  but  lit- 
tle into  debate^  which  they  saw 
vv'ould  be  so  fruitless  ;  and  only 
spoke  to  clear  themselves  from 
having  any  share  in  such  fatal 
proceedings. 

Opposition  seemed  to  collect  it- 
self in  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Eollan,  the  agent  of  the 
council  of  Massachusetts- Bay, 
presented  a  second  petition,  to 
be  heard  for  the  said  council,  and 
in  behalf  of  hhnself  and  others, 
inhabitants  in  the  tov.m  of  Boston : 
but  the  house  v/ould  not  receive 
it.  Warm  debates  ensued,  in 
which  the  majority  insisted,  that 
the  agent  for  the  council  was  not 
the  agent  for  the  corporation  ; 
and  no  agent  could  be  received 
from  a  body  corporate^  unless  he 
were  appointed  by  all  the  neces- 
sary constituent  parts  of  that  bo- 
dy ;  besides,  the  council  was  fluc- 
tuating, and  the  body  by  which 
he  was  appointed  could  not  be 
then  actually  existing. 

Such  objections  strongly  m^arked 
the  temper  of  the  house,  and  ar- 
gued great  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  commons,  who, 
but  a  few  days  before,  had  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  this  very 
man  in  this  very  character.     And 
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it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  ought  first  to  be  tried :  if  un- 
lords  were  at  that  time  actually  known,  what  rule  oF  justice  can 
hearing  at  their  bar  the  same  punish  the  town  for  a  civil  injury 
gentleman,  on  his  petition_,  as  a  committed  by  persons  not  known 
person  duly  qualified.  to  belong  to  them?  Thatthein- 
On  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  stances  of  the  cities  of  London, 
another  petition,  very  abb;  drawn,  Edinburgh _,  and  Glasgow,  v/ere 
was  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  wholly  dissimilar.  Ail  those 
of  London,  in  the  name  of  several  towns  Vv'ere  regularly  heard  in 
natives  of  North-America,  then  their  own  defence.  Their  ma- 
resident  in  that  metropolis.  They  gistrates  were  of  their  own  choos- 
stated,  that  the  proceedings  were  ing  (which  is  not  the  case  of  Bos- 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  ton)  and,  therefore,  they  were 
law  and  justice,  and  under  such  more  equitably  responsible.  But 
a  precedent,  no  m^an  in  America  in  Boston,  the  king's  governor  has 
could  enjoy  a  moment's  security  ;  the  power,  and  had  been  advised 
for  if  judgment  be  immediately  to  by  the  council  to  exert  it;  if  it 
follow  an  accusation  against  the  had  been  neglected,  he  alone  is  un- 
people of  America,  supported  by  swerabie.  They  ended  by  strong- 
persons  notoriously  at  enmity  ly  insisting  on  the  injustice  of  the 
with  them — the  accused  uaac-  act,  and  its  tendency  to  alienate 
quainted  wuth  the  charge,  and,  the  affections  of  America  from 
from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  Great-Britain;  and  that  the  at- 
utterly  incapable  of  answering  tachmentof  the  former  cannot  long 
and  defending  them^selves — every  survive  the  justice  of  the  latter, 
fence  against  false  accusation  will  This  petition  was  received;  but 
be  pulled  down.  They  asserted,  as  no  hearing  was  desired,  no  par- 
that  law  is  executed  with  as  much  ticular  proceeding  was  had  upon 
impartiality  in  America,  as  in  any  it.  Long  and  vehement  debates 
part  of  the  British  dominions ;  now  ensued,  on  the  subject  of  the 
and  appealed  to  facts  in  proof  bill ;  which  at  length,  onthe25tli 
of  it.  That  in  the  present  of  March,  passed  the  house,  wiih- 
case  the  interposition  of  pallia-  out  a  division;  and  being  carricdup 
mentary  power  was  full  of  danger,  to  the  lords,  they  lil:ewise  passed 
and  without  precedent.  The  per-  it  without  dividing,  after  very 
sons  committing  the  injury  were  warm  debates  :  it  received  the 
unknown.      If  discovered,  the  law  royal  assent  on  the  31  si  of  March. 

CHAP.      III. 

Motion  made  in  the  British  houfe  of  comrnons  for  a  repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  and 
rejected-T-Bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  govern?nent  of  Massachufetts  Bav — 
Debates  thereon — Petitions  against  it :  rejected  by  the  house — The  hill  passed  : 
carried  to  the  lords  :  passes  there — Bill  before  the  commons  for  the  impartial 
adfninistratio7!  of  justice  171  Massachusetts- Bay — Debates  thereon — //  passes 
both  houses  of  parliament — Bill  for  the  goisernm.ent  of  ^e  bee  brOuvht  into  the 
house  of  lords  y  and  passed :  sent  to  the  commons  ;  is  debated  and  passed ^  but  ivith 
great  amendments — Speech  from  the  Throne,  , 

SOME  of  those  members  of  the     port  of  Boston,  were  nevertheless 
British  parliament,  who  had     of  opinion,  that  something   of  a 
voted  for  the  bill  to  shut  up  the     conciliatory  and  rcdressino-  nature 
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should  attend  this  measure  of  se- 
verity, and  which  might  give  the 
greater  efficacy  to  it :  that  parlia- 
ment, while 'they  resented  the 
outrages  of  the  American  popu- 
lace, ought  not  to  be  too  v/illing 
to  irritate  the  sober  part  of  the 
colonies  :  that  if  the  colonists  had 
satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  taxes, 
the  better  sort  among  them  would 
become  instrumental  in  keeping 
the  inferior  and  more  turbulent  in 
order  j  and  that  this  sacrifice  to 
peace  would  be  attended  with  no 
considerable  expense,  the  taxes 
being  of  very  little  value  to  Great- 
Eritain,  yet  a  heavy  burthen  on 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  who 
considered  impositions  which  they 
had  no  share  in  o-rantino;,  rather  as 
badges  of  slaverv  than  eontribu- 
tions  to  government.  A  motion 
was  accordingly  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  preparatory 
to  a  repeal  of  the  tea  duty  im- 
posed in  1767,  now  become  the 
source  of  the  present  troubles. 
Many  arguments  were  used  to  en- 
force the  necessity  of  a  repeal,  as 
the  only  probable  means  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  in  America, 
and  obedience  to  Britain :  but  they 
were  opposed  by  the  majority, 
who,  at  this  time,  affected  too 
high  a  tone  to  hearken  to  conci- 
liatory measures.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  they  said;,  if  parlia- 
ment persisted  in  the  measures 
begun,  of  succeeding;  or,  to  adopt 
the  expression  used,  ''  of  becom- 
ing <victGrJous ;"  and  this  victory 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  firm, 
consistent,  just,  and  manlyconduct. 
Hence  a  negative  was  put  on  this 
motion — which  had  been  often 
proposed  in  former  sessions  of 
parliament.  At  this  timethenum- 
ber  in  its  favour  was  smaller  than 
usual.     The  disposition  to  carry 


things  to  extremities  with  Ameri- 
ca, was  become  very  general. 

The  Boston  port -bill  formed 
only  one  part  of  the  coercive  plan 
proposed  by  the  British  ministry, 
as  the  effectual  mode  to  ensure 
obedience  :  others  of  a  deeper 
and  more  extensive  nature  were 
behind,  and  appeared  in  due  time. 
Soon  after  the  rejection  of  this 
motion,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
*^  for  the  better  regulating  the  go- 
**  vernmentofthe  province  of Mas- 
*^  sachusetts-Bay/^  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  that  province,  as  it  stood 
upon  the  charter  of  king  William  ; 
to  take  the  whole  executive  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  democra- 
tic part  i  and  to  vest  the  nomina- 
tion of  counsellors,  judges,  and 
magistrates  of  all  kinds  (includ- 
ing sheriffs)  in  the  crown,  and, 
in  some  cases,  in  the  king's  go- 
vernour —  all  to  be  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

In  support  of  this  bill,  the 
minister  who  brought  it  in  al- 
ledged,  that  the  disorders  in 
Massachusetts  not  only  distract- 
ed that  province  within  itself, 
but  set  an  ill  example  to  all  the 
colonies.  An  executive  power 
was  wanting  in  the  country.  The 
force  of  the  civil  power  consists 
in  ihe,  posse  comitatus ;  but  the  posse 
are  the  very  people  who  commit 
the  riots.  That  there  was  a  to- 
tal defect  in  the  constitutional 
power  throughout.  If  the  demo- 
cratic part  shew  a  contempt  of 
the  laws,  how  is  the  governour 
to  enforce  them  ?  Macristrates  he 
cannot  appomt ;  he  cannot  give 
an  order  without  seven  of  the 
council  assenting  ;  and  let  the  mi- 
litary be  never  so  numerous  and 
active,  they  cannot  move  in  sup- 
port of  the  civil  magistracy,  whei^ 
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no  civil  magistrate  will  call  upon 
them  tor  support.  It  theretore 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  al- 
ter the  whole  frame  ot'  the  Massa- 
chusetts government,  so  iar  as 
related  to  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers.  The  juries  were 
also  imperfectly  chosen  :  some 
immediate  remedy  must  be  adopt- 
ed :  therefore,  he  proposed  the 
present  bill. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  was 
much  more  active  and  united  than 
that  on  the  Boston  port-act.  The 
minority  alledged,  that  this  car- 
ried the  principle  of  injustice 
much  further:  that  to  take  away 
the  civil  constitution  of  a  whole 
people,  secured  by  a  charter,  the 
validity  of  which  was  not  so  much 
as  questioned  at  law,  upon  mere 
loose  allegations  of  delinquencies 
and  defects,  was  a  proceeding  of 
a  most  arbitrary  and  dangerous 
nature.  They  said  this  was 
"worse  than  the  proceedings  a- 
jiainst  the  American  and  Eno-lish 
coi'porations,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Charles  and  king  Jam.es  il.  v/hicli 
Avere,  however,  thoue;ht  the  worst 
acts  of  those  arbitrarv  reigns. 
There  the  change  was  regularly 
made;  the  colonies  and  corpora- 
tions were  called  to  answer ;  time 
v/as  given  ;  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, at  least  in  appearance,  were 
observed.  But  here,  they  said, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
nothing;  even  of  the  colour  of 
justice  ;-  not  one  evidence  has  been 
examined  at  the  bar,  a  thiu{T  done 
on  the  most  trivial  regulation 
affecting  any  franchise  of  the  sub- 
ject :  that  the  pretences  for  taking 
away  this  charter,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  goverumenr,  will 
never  answer. 

Ministry  v/ere  asked, — whe- 
ther those  colonies,  already  re- 
gulated nearly  in   the  same  man- 


ner proposed  by  tlic  bill,  were 
more  submissive  to  British  taxa- 
tion, than  this  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay  \  If  not — what  did  this  bill 
promise  so  very  material  to  the 
authority  of  parliament,  as  to 
risk  all  the  credit  of  parliamen- 
tary justice,  by  so  stronp-  and  ir- 
regular a  proceeding  ? 

Facts  w^ere  adduced  to  prove  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  juries, 
particularly  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts :  and  it  was  de- 
nied that  the  juries  there  were 
improperly  chosen  ;  on  the  con- 
trary they  were  appointed  under 
a  better  mode  than  that  used  iu 
England — by  a  sort  of  ballot,  in 
which  no  partiality  could  take 
place.  The  new  regulation  al- 
lowed the  governour  to  appoint 
the  sheriff  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, and  to  hold  his  office  at  the 
governour's  pleasure.  This  is  a 
power,  said  they,  given  to  the 
governour,  greater  ^han  that  gi- 
ven by  the  constitution  to  the 
crown  itself :  and  this,  they  in- 
sisted, was  a  great  abuse,  instead 
of  a  reformation  ;  and  tended  to 
commat  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
posal of  their  governours. 

But  the  disorder  lav  much  deep- 
er than  forms  of  government. 
The  people  of  America  were  uni- 
versally dissatisfied ;  and  their 
uneasiness  and  resistance  were  no 
less  visible  in  the  royal  govern- 
ments than  in  any  other.  The 
reinedy  could  only  lie  in  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  Americans  :  but 
the  cool  and  judicious  foresaw 
that  this  act  would  produce  a  con- 
trary effect,  and,  possibly,  I'oot 
up  the  remnant  of  British  autho- 
rity left  on  the  western  conti- 
nrnt. 

The  agent    of  the  Mas-      .    .,    ^ 
sacluibetts  council,   mr,    '^•^"''^  ^^- 
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Bollaii,  came  forward  again  in 
favour  of  his  country.  He  oiter- 
ed  a  petition,  praying  for  time  to 
receive  an  answer  from  the  pro- 
vince to  the  account  he  had  sent 
of  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
against  them  :  but  a  ruajority  in 
the  house  of  nearly  three  to  one 
refused  to  receive  it. 

The  same  natives  of  America 
who  had  petitioned  against  the 
Boston  port-bill,  also  renewed 
their  endeavours  by  a  petition 
against  this.  It  was  pointed  with 
uncommon  energy  and  spirit. 
They  petitioned  for  time  until  ad- 
vices should  arrive  from  Massa- 
chusetts, stating,  in  a  forceable 
manner  a  variety  of  objections  a- 
gaiiist  the  bill,  and  ending  with  a 
most  pathetic  prayer  to  the  house, 
*•  to  consider  that  the  restraints 
which  such  acts  of  severity  im- 
pose, are  ever  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  hatred.  In  a  dis- 
tress of  mind  which  cannot  be 
described,  the  petitioners  conjure 
the  house  not  to  convert  that 
zeal  and  aiFection,  which  has  hi- 
therto united  every  American 
hand  and  heart  in  the  interests  of 
England,  into  passions  the  most 
painful  and  pernicious.  Most 
earnestly  they  beseech  the  house, 
not  to  attempt  reducing  them  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  which  the 
English  principles  of  liberty  they 
inherit  from  their  mother  country 
will  render  worse  than  death. 
That  they  will  not,  by  passing 
these  bills,  reduce  their  country- 
men to  the  most  abject  state  of 
misery  and  humiliation,  or  drive 
them  to  the  last  resources  of  des- 
pair." 

This  petition  from  the  Ameri- 
cans resident  in  London,  verv 
strongly  indicated  the  effect  which 
this  bill  would  have  in  the  place 
assigned  for  its  operation.  Leave 
was  given  to  lay  the  petition  on 


the  table,  aiid  no  other  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  The  j, 
bill  passed  tlie  commons  '^  ^' 
by  a  prodigious  majority,  after 
a  debate  which  lasted,  with  un- 
common spirit,  for  m.any  hours. 
Equall)  warm  debates  attended  it 
in  the  house  of  lords  ;  ,^ 
but  it  passed  there,  too,  '^  ^^* 
by  a  large  meijority,  nearly  5  to 
one. 

A  disposition  so  prevalent  in 
both  houses  to  violent  measures, 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  plan 
for  reducing  America  to  obe- 
dience. 1  he  good  reception  of 
the  proposal  for  changing  the 
charter  government  ot  Massa- 
chusetts-hay, encouraged  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  to  propose  soon  af- 
terwards another  bill,  without 
which,  it  was  said,  the  scheme 
was  defective ; — '*  an  act  for  the 
''  im.partial  administration  of  jus- 
'^  tice,  in  the  cases  of  persons 
*'  cjuestioned  for  any  acts  done  by 
*'  them  in  the  execution  of  the 
"  lavv^s,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
'^  riots  and  tumults  in  the  pro- 
^*  vincc  of  Massachusetts-Bay  in 
"  New -England." 

By  tins  bill  it  was  provided, 
that  in  case  any  person  should  be 
indicted  ia  the. province  for  mur- 
der, or  any  orlicr  capital  offence, 
and  it  appear  to  the  governour 
that  the  fact  was  committed  in  the 
exercise  or  aid  of  magistracy,  in 
suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  and 
that  a  fair  trial  could  not  be  had 
there  ;  the  governour  was  empow- 
ered to  send  the  person  so  indict- 
ed, &c,  to  any  other  colony,  or 
even  toGreat-Britain,  to  be  tried  : 
the  charges  on  both  sides  to  be 
borne  out  of  the  customs ;  and 
the  act  to  continue  for  4  years. 

In  support  of  this  bill  it  was 
urged,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  ap- 
point a  macristracv  that  would 
act_,  if  none  could  be  found  hardy 
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enoujili  to  put  their  orders  in  ex- 
ecution :  for  tliat  as  these  orders 
Avould  most  probably   be  resisted 
by  force,   this  force  would  render 
a  counter-force  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  :  that,    in  this  case, 
it  was  likely  blood  would  be  shed  ; 
but  who   would  risk   this  event, 
thouph   in   the    execution   of  his 
clearest  duty,  if  the  rioters  them- 
selves, or  their  abettors,   were  to 
sit   as  judges  r    The  minister  al- 
lcdo;ed  that  such  an   act  was  not 
wittiout      precedent      at     home. 
Where   smuggling  was  found   to 
be    notoriously    countenanced    in 
one  county,  the  trial  for  offences 
of  that  kind  has   been  directed  in 
another.     The  rebels  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year   1746,  were  tried   in 
England.       All  particular    privi- 
leges give  way  to  the  public  safe- 
ty :  when  that  is  endangered,  even 
the  habeas  corpus   act,  the  grear 
palladium  of  public    liberty,   has 
been  suspended.     That  the  act  he 
proposed  did  not   establish  a  mi- 
litary government,  but  a  civil  one, 
by  which  the  former   was  greatly 
improved  :  that   it    gave  to    the 
province    a  council,   magistrates, 
and  justices,  when,  in  eifect,  there 
were  none  before.     *  You  do  not,' 
said  he,  *  screen  gviiit  ;  you  only 
protect  innocence  :  we  nmst  sheAV 
the    Americans  that  we  will    no 
longer  sit  quietly  under  their  in- 
sults, and  that  even  when  roused, 
our   measures  are   not  cruel  and 
vindictive,  but  necessary  and  efii- 
cacious'.'     This,  he  observed,  was 
the  last  act  he  had  to  propose,  in 
order  to   perfect  the  plan  :  that 
the  rest  depended  on  the  vigilance 
of  the  king's  servants,   in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duty  ;  which,  he 
assured  the  house   should  not  be 
wanting  :  that  the  usual  relief  of 
four  regiments  for  America  had 
been  all  ordered  for  Boiton  :  that 
general  Gage^   on  whose  abiliiics 


he  placed  great  reliance,  was  sent 
as  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  :  that  while  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  for  the  support 
of  magistracy,  the  same  spirit  was 
shewn  for  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenders ;  and  that  prosecutions  had 
been  ordered  against  those  who 
were  the  ringleaders  in  sedition. 
Every  thing,  he  said,  should  be 
done  firmly,  yet  legally  and  pru- 
dently, as  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  aided  by  the  ablest  law- 
yers :  tliat  he  made  no  doubt,  that 
by  the  steady  execution  of  the 
measures  now  taken,  obedience 
and  the  blessings  of  peace  would 
be  restored.  The  event,  he  pre- 
dicted, would  be  advantageous  and 
happy  to  his  country. 

The  minority  in  the  commons 
opposed  this  bill  with  the  same 
vehemence  with  which  they  com- 
bated the  former.  And,  first, 
they  denied  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  bill,  *'  that  it  v/ould  tend 
to  an  impartial  trial  :"  for  if  a 
party-spirit  against  the  authority 
of  Great-Britain  would  condemn 
an  active  officer  in  America  as  a 
murderer,  the  same  party  spirit, 
for  preserving  the  authority  of 
Great- Britain,  might  acquit  in 
England  a  murderer  as  a  spirited 
performer  of  his  duty. 

When  the  m.inds  of  men,  said 
they,  are  inflamed  with  public 
contests,  there  is  no  absolute  se- 
curity against  the  effect  of  party 
spirit  in  judicial  proceedings. 
They  contended,  that  there  was 
no  sort  of  reason  for  impeaching 
the  tribunals  of  Am.erica  ;but  that 
the  real  intention  was  to  set  up  a 
military  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide a\'irtual  indemnity  for  the 
murders  and  other  capital  out- 
rages which  might  be  committed 
by  such  an  atithority.  They  asked, 
how  the  relations  of  a  murdered 
person  could  possibly    prosecute. 
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if  they  must  go  3000  miles  from 
their  families  and  occupations  to 
do  it  ?  The  charges  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
government,    but    the  governour 
was  to  judge  how  much  ought  to 
be  allowed ;  and  it  was  not  likely, 
that  any  man   would   voluntarily 
offer  himself  as  a  witness,  when 
by  that  means,  upon  a  mere  pay- 
ment of  charges,  he  was  to  be  re- 
moved so  far  from  his  native  coun- 
try.     Every    man    of    common 
sense   would  flee  from     such   an 
office.     But  if  the  charges  of  the 
witnesses  were  to  be  borne  by  go- 
vernment— who  was  to  bear  the 
charges  of  the  prosecution,  and 
the  expence  of  such  voyages,  and 
of  the   delays  in  England,  which, 
might  probably  last  for  years  ?  The 
act  made  no  ]iro vision  for  this  :  it, 
therefore,  held  out  an  encourage- 
ment for  all  kinds  of  lawless  vio- 
lence.  It  was  denied  that  the  eases 
of  trials  for   smuggling,    and  of 
treason  in  the  Scotch  rebellion,  ap- 
plied at   all  to   the  present ;  be- 
cause the  inconvenience  of  prose- 
cution or  defence  was  compara- 
tively insignificant,  on  account  of 
the  little  distance  to  which  the 
trials  were  removed.      In  fine,  the 
necessity  of  this   act   was  denied, 
even  if  no  justice  were  ever  to  be 
expected    in   New-England ;    be- 
cause the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
might  step  in,  and  the  governour 
might  ahvays   reprieve  a   person 
who  should  happen  to  be  convict- 
ed notoriously   against  law   and 
reason.     It  was  apprehended  that 
the  course  of  justice,  being  stop- 
ped by  this  act,  would  give  rise  to 
assassinations   and  dark    revenpe 
among  mdividuals,  and  m.ost  pro- 
bably to    open   rebellion   in    the 
whoje  bodv. 

J 

The  debate    on    this   bill   was 
even  more  warm  than  on  the  for- 


mer ;  and  an  old  member,  who 
was  rarely  in  opposition,  ended 
his  speech  with  these  remarkable 
words,  which  shew  the  complex- 
ion of  the  times :  **  I  will  now 
*^  take  my  leave  of  the  whole 
**  plan — you  will  commence  your 
'^  ruin  from  this  day.  I  am  sorry 
"  to  say,  that  not  only  the  house 
*^  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but 
^*  the  people  approve  of  the  mea- 
*'  sure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry 
"  to  say  it,  are  misled.  But  a 
'^  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
*'  tendency  of  this  bill.  If  ever 
•*  there  was  a  nation  running  head- 
*^  long  to  its  ruin,  it  is  this." 

On^the  6th  of  May  the  bill 
passed  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment, and  being  carried  up  to 
the  peers,  occasioned  warm  de- 
bates, upon  the  same  principles 
upon  which  it  was  discussed  in 
the  house  of  commons.  The  lords 
of  the  minority  entered  on  this, 
as  on  the  former  bill,  a  very 
strong  protest. 

The  session  was  now  drawing 
near  to  the  usual  time  of  recess  ; 
and  the  o-reatest  number  of  mem- 
bers,  fatigued  with  a  long  attend- 
ance on  the  American  bills,  had 
retired  into  the  country.  In  this 
situation,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords,  ^^  for  making 
"  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
<<  goverument  of  the  province  of 
^'^  Quebec,  in  North- America." 

The  lords  passed  it  with  very 
little  it  any  observation ;  but  it 
met  with  a  different  reception 
from  the  connnons,  who  scruti- 
nized it  with  unusual  severity. 
This  alarmed  the  ministerial  side, 
partly  because  it  was  not  expect- 
ed ;  but  principally,  because  they 
feared  it  would  excite  more  of  tiie 
popular  discontent  than  any  of 
the  former  bills. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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To  QUERIES  on   the  present  State  of  Husbandry  and  Jgriculiure  m 

the  DELAWARE   STATE, 
[CoRciuded  from  p.  i6o.] 


XXTTT  A  ^'^^i'lCIAL meadows 
*-Za.  abound  in  the  two 
upper  counties.  They  are  crop- 
ped chiefly  with  timocliy-grass 
and  red  clover.  The  clover  is 
cut  the  first  time  early  in  June, 
and  twice  or  three  times  after- 
wards. Spear-grass  of  every  kind 
is  cut  but  once,  and  soon  aft^r 
harvest. 

XXIV.  Oar  crops  of  hay  are 
all  stacked  out  of  doors,  except 
clover,  which  reqalres  housing. 
These  stacks  are  commonly  made 
round  or  square,  and  carried  up 
in  a  bulbous  form  to  a  point  at 
top.  Sometimes,  however,  long 
ricks  are  made  by  those  v/ho  have 
large  crops  :  grain  is  preserved 
in  the  same  manner  :  oats,  how- 
ever, is  more  apt  to  spoil  in 
stacks,  and  therefore  more  com- 
monly housed  than  other  grains. 

XXV.  Wheat,     our    principal 
crop,   is   generally    trodden    out 
with    horses,   immediately    after 
harvest.      We  tread  out  barley  al- 
so, but  not,  generally,  so  soon  as 
wheat.     Our  smaller  crops,  such 
as  rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  &c.  are 
generally  threshed  out,  when  not 
used  for  cattle  in  the  straw.     The 
flail  is  the  only  instrument  used 
for  threshing.     This  is  made  of 
tv,^o  smooth  tough  pieces  of  wood, 
the    shortest    called    the  swingel, 
the  longest  the  handle  of  the  flail, 
which  are  connected  together  by  a 
swivel  made  of  iron,  wood,  or  the 
hides  of  animals  ;    the  two  latter 
are  esteemed  the  best,  as  it  is  not 
convenient,   in  striking   with  the 
flail,  to  have  the  weight  prepon- 
derate at  the  swivel.     The  occa- 
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sions  of  our  farmers  induce  most 
of  them  to  tread  out  their  wheat 
and  barley  presently  after  har- 
vest ;  the  millers  also  encourage 
the  sale  at  this  time  ;  and  some- 
times the  fly  renders  this  measure 
indispensable.  Wealthy  men, 
however,  often  keep  their  grain 
in  stack,  or  in  the  granary,  for 
the  best  market. 

XXVI.  An  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  of  timothy  from  one  to 
two  tons  of  dry  forage  ;  of  red. 
clover,  from  two  to  three  tons  ; 
of  Indian  corn,  from  fifteen  to 
to  fifty  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  from 
six  to  twenty  bushels  ;  of  barley 
and  rye,  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
bushels  ;  of  oats  and  buck-wheat, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  ;  of 
Irish  potatoes,  from  100  to  300 
bushels. 

XXVII.  Two  or  three  horses 
are  used  to  a  plough,  and  four  or 
six  oxen.  Oxen  are  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hands  high  generally  : 
we  have  but  few  cattle  of  the 
large  breed.  Our  horses  are  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  hands  high. 
A  hand  or  hand's  breadth  is  es- 
timated at  four  inches.  A  single 
plough  will  turn  from  an  acre  to 

two  acres  of  fallow  in  a  day. 

But  [XXVIIL]  we  have  no  such 
thina:  as  a  field  two  miles  distant 
from  the  farm  house. 

XXIX.  We  only  till  our  gar- 
dens with  the  spade,  and  hoe  our 
corn  only  after  the  plough  and 
harrow.  A  man  can  cut  an  acre 
of  wheat  with  a  sickle  in  a  day, 
cradle  four  times  as  much  oats  or 
barley,  and  mov/  an  acre  of  grceii 
srass  Yvith  a  naked  scvtlic, 
he 
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XXX,  The  farm-rents  used  to 
be  paid  in  money  altogether. 
Since  the  revolution^  the  depreci- 
ation and  fluctuation  of  our  mo- 
ney has  given  occasion  to  our 
rents  being  often  paid  in  produce, 
and  the  letting  of  lands  some- 
'times,  thobgh  rarely,  on  shares. 
The  stock  of  cattle  generally  be- 
longs to  the  tenant  ;  and  when 
rented  of  the  landlord,  it  is  for 
a  pecuniary  consideration,  the  in- 
crease beino;  never  divided . 

XXX J.  For  measurino;  Indian 
corn  m  the  ear,  we  have  a  mea- 
sure called  a  barrel,  containing 
five  bushels.  By  this  it  is  custom- 
dry  to  estimate  the  whole  amount 
of  the  crop  of  corn,  and  to  divide 
the  shares  between  the  landlord 
and  his  tenant  or  cropper.  For 
measuring  shelled  corn  and  grain 
of  every  kind,  our  measure  is  the 
bushel,  the  subdivisions  of  which 
are  the  half  bushel  and  peck. 
The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
is  sixty  pounds,  varying  a  few 
pounds,  over  or  under,  according 
to  the  goodness  of  tlie  wheat. 

XXXII.  The  wheat  of  the  pe- 
ninsula between  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  possesses  a  soft  fine 
quality,  favourable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  superfine  flour.  It  is 
said  the  hard  flinty  wheat  from 
the  high  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New- York,  can  hardly  be  ma- 
nufactured into  superfine,  without 
a  mixture  of  our  v/heat  :  this 
circumstance  sometimes  enhances 
its  price. 

XXXIII.  Grain  and  seeds  are 
always  ground  or  boiled  for  the 
use  of  men,  and  sometimes  for  the 
use  of  cattle  also  :  straw  is  some- 
times cut  fine  for  cattle  :  hay  and 
other  fodder  require  no  prepara- 
tion after  they  are  gathered  in. 

XXXIV.  Three  bushels  of  wheat 
yield  a  hundred  weight  of  fine 
flour,    besides   ship-stuffy   shorts^ 


and  bran.  In  Delaware,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  flour  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  utmost  perfection  ;  and 
is  much  more  than  the  produce  of 
the  state.  Besides  an  abundance 
of  mill-seats  improved  all  over 
the  state,  there  are  in  one  view  on 
the  Brandywinc  ten  m.ills,  with 
not  less  than  twenty  pair  of 
stones,  capable  of  grinding  2000 
bushels  per  diem.  These  mills 
are  generally  constructed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  one  set  of  gears 
serves  two  pair  of  stones — not  for 
both  pair  to  run  at  once,  but  when 
one  pair  is  up,  dressing  or  cool- 
ing, the  other  runs  ;  and  thus  in 
active  or  busy  tim.cs,  the  mill 
grinds  perpetually  day  and  night. 
It  it  surprizing  to  tell  how  little 
manual  labour  is  required  in  these 
mills,  the  whole  business  beincr 
perform.ed  by  means  of  machines, 
except  the  oversight  of  one  man 
to  each  mill.  Wheat  and  other 
grains  are  taken  from  the  shal- 
lops, or  waggons,  and  put  into 
the  o-arners ;  from  thence  the  grain 
IS  run  through  screens,  and  pour- 
ed into  the  grinding  hopper  :  af- 
ter passing  the  stones,  the  flour  is 
carried  immediately  from  the 
trough  aloft  to  the  cooling  floor  j 
there  it  is  spread  abroad  to  cool, 
and  then  collected  together  in 
the  bolting-hopper,  whence  the 
flour  passes  through  the  bolting- 
cloth  and  is  separated  from  the 
bran,  shorts,  &c.  All  this  is  per- 
formed by  machines  that  move  by 
the  force  of  the  same  water  which 
turns  the  mill.  Oliver  Evans,  an 
ingenious  countryman,  has  lately 
invented  sundry  of  these  machines, 
among  which  is  one  for  separating 
effectually  the  wild  garlic  from 
the  wheat.  As  a  reward  for  his 
ingenuity,  he  has  obtained,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  an  exclusive 
right  and  privilege  of  making  and 
vending  the  same.     It  is  a  gene^ 
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ral  prevailing  opinion  in  Dela- 
ware, that  we  have  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  manafacture  of 
flour,  within  a  like  space  of 
ground,  known  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  this  observation  applies  equal- 
ly to  the  state  at  large,  as  to  the 
particular  district  on  the  Brandy- 
wine. 

XXXV.  Our  flax  is  of  a  lux- 
uriant growth  and  superior  quali- 
XXXVI. We  have  no  establish- 
ed mode  of  farming,  or  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  crops. 
The  most  approved  method  is  to 
lay  out  the  farm  into  six  fields  ; 
to  sow  one  field  in  wheat,  one  in 
barley,  and  plant  one  in  Indian 
corn,  every  year  ;  or,  two  in 
wheat  and  one  in  corn.  The 
smaller  crops,  such  as  oats,  rye, 
buck-wheat,  ^c.  are  generally 
made  in  bye-patches,  or  some 
part  of  the  wheat  field. 

XXXVII.  Delaware  produces, 
many  times  over,  more  grain  than 
its  own  consumption.  A  great 
deal  of  oar  flour,  Indian  meal,  and 
corn,  is  exported  from  the  port 
of  Wilmington  to  the  West-Indies, 
and  even  to  Europe  ;  but  much 
more  from  Philadelphia.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  small  trad- 
ing vessels  go  fi*om  Delav/are  to 
New- York,  New-England,  and 
the  southern  states. 

XXXVIII.  Flax  is  spun  in  al- 
most every  private  family  ;  but 
there  arc  no  manufactures  upon 
the  large  scale,  in  which  this  or 
any  other  plants  are  used.  Ex- 
cepting flax,  I  recollect  no  o:her 
plants  used  in  the  arts,  which  are 
cultivated  in  this  state. 

XXXIX.  This  state  abounds 
with  wood  the  most  lofty  and 
fine.  We  have  no  such  thinp-s  as 
barren  hills  or  plains.  The 
most  common  trees  are  oak,  hic- 
cory,  poplar,  walnut,  maple,  ash. 


«Scc.  In  the  lower  and  more  sandv 
parts  of  Sussex  county,  there  are 
immense  cedar  swamps,  of  great 
value.  In  this  district  also  pines 
on  the  high  ground  grow  very 
lofty,  and  are  admirably  fitted, 
both  in  si/e  and  quality,  to  saw 
into  plank  and  scantling. 

XL.  Some  few  farmers  have 
the  larse  Eno;lish  breed  of  cattle  ; 
but  the  most  prevailing  are  of 
the  smaller  kind.  These  are  bred 
in  the  greatest  number  on  the 
marshes  and  forests  of  the  two 
lower  counties  from  whence  they 
are  driven  in  large  droves  to  the 
county  of  New  Castle,  wiiere  the 
most  cultivated  meadows  abound, 
and  they  are  grazed  and  stall-fed 
for  the  markets  of  Wilmington 
and  Philadelphia.  Fattening  cat- 
tle, during  the  warm  weather, 
run  at  large  in  gracing  grounds, 
changing  them  occasionally,  from 
field  to  field  :  in  the  winter,  such 
as  are  stall-fed  are  put  each  into  a 
seoarate  stall,  and  fed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  hay.  There  is  a 
prevailing  opinion,  that  beef  is 
firm_er,  and  in  all  respects  better, 
when  iattened  upon  grass  than 
upon  grain. 

XLL  Very  few  mules  have  been 
bred  in  Delaware.  W^e  breed 
horses  for  the  road  and  other  ser- 
vices, but  are  not  so  ambitious  of 
race-horses  as  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North-Carolina  ;  odf 
laws  discourage  racing.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  either  horses 
or  mules  decrease  or  degenerate 
in  si/e  or  otherwise,  by  breeding 
them  in  this  country. 

XLII.  We  have  different  kinds 
of  sheep  ;  some  imported,  but 
chiefly  of  the  small  breed,  about 
two  and  an  half  feet  high,  and 
weighing,  when  dressed  by  the 
butcher,  about  twenty  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  quality  of  their 
wool  is  esteemed  good,  and  sells 
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at  25.  per  pound  :  the  weight  of  a 
fleece  is  from  three  to  nine  pounds. 
Sheep  are  the  most  easily  and 
cheaply  provided  for  of  any  cattle  : 
the  shortest  pastures  serve  them 
in  summer,  and  the  refuse  fodder 
in  winter.  Some  cut  salt  grass 
from  the  marshes,  and  stack  it 
upon  piles,  laid  horizontally  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground  :  in 
winter  the  sheep  go  under  this 
shelter  and  eat  the  hay  from  be- 
tween the  poles  :  this  is  found  to 
be  more  salutary  for  sheep,  than 
housing  them  in  a  more  confined 
3nanner.  There  is  a  great  varie- 
ty in  mutton  as  an  article  of  food  ; 
that  raised  in  Delaware  is  of  the 
best  quality. 

XLIII.  Excepting  lambs  and 
calves,  neither  sheep  nor  horned 
cattle  are  customarily^  sold  under 
four  years  old  :  they  are  not 
sooner  mature,  or  fit  to  be  killed. 
Horses  and  mules  are  sold  at  any 
age  ;  they  are  generally  broken 
at  three  years  old^  and  at  four  are 
esteemed  fit  for  any  use.  The 
common  price  of  sheep  is  from  a 
dollar  to  15s. — ^horses  from  15I.  to 
40I.— and  other  cattle  trom  3I.  to 
lol. 

XLIV.  The  inhabitants  of  De- 
laware use  a  great  proportion  of 
animal  food  :  few  men  breakfast 
without  a  portion  of  meat  ;  and 
it  is  an  universal  practice  to  dine 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  upon  a 
full  meal  of  meat,  with  bread  and 
vegetables  :  the  meanest  slaves 
J;iave  this  indulgence.     Supper  is 


usually  our  lightest  meal.  There 
is  also  an  excessive  use  of  tea  ai.d 
coffee  in  thiii  state  :  every  house- 
keeper that  can  afford  it,  break- 
fasts upon  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
the  genteel  people  generally  in- 
dulge in  the  parade  of  tea  in  the 
afternoon.  Butter  is  much  used, 
especially  at  breakfast ;  cheese  but 
little.  Salted  pork  and  bacon  are 
tlie  meats  most  used  in  winter 
and  spring  ;  fresh  killed  mutton 
and  other  cattle,  with  poultry, 
fish,  &c.  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  the  year.  Salted  meats  of  every 
kind  are  boiled  ;  fresh  meats  are 
oftcner  roasted  tlianboiled  :  soups 
are  not  much  in  use.  We  abound 
in  vegetables  of  various  kinds, 
adapted  as  sauces  to  the  various 
preparations  of  our  meats.  The 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  make 
their  bread  of  wheat  fiour  ;  the 
poorer  sort  generally  of  Indian 
meal.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
state  are  generally  tall,  muscular 
active,  and  remarkably  enterpri 
zing.  The  Delaware  regiment 
was  notoriously  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  efficient  in  the  continen 
tal  army.  Althoop;li  it  mav  be 
said  that  many  of  the  privates 
were  foreigners,  the  officers  (witb 
very  few  exceptions,  and  those 
not  the  stoutest  men)  v/ere  na- 
tives born  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
there  was  not  a  corps  of  ofticers 
belonging  to  any  regiment  in  ouf 
army,  that  surpassed  those  of  the 
Delaware  regiment  for  bodily 
strength  and  activity. 


.^>.....^>.....<»^..<^<^><^><^<s><^^..^>....^)..>...<>.. 


Sir, 


oft! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine, 

I  beg  ?.  place  in  your  valuable  work  for  the  following  remarkg 
!:he  learned  and  philosophical  dr.  Watson,  on  a  famous  passage  in 
vdone's  Trai'els,  which  insinuates   that   the   Mosaic  account  of  the 
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creation  does  not  agree  v/lth  certain  appearances  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  /Etna.  The  re- 
markr;  are  a  part  o«^  an  address  subjoined  to  a  Candid  Apolo^^y  for 
Christianity,  in  answer  to  the  uncandid  attack  of  the  celebrated  Gib- 
bon, in  liis  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Your  constant  reader, 

L.  X.  <^ 

<■'  T>  EFORE  I  put  an  end  to  ing  a  pit,  near  Jaci,  in  the  neigh - 
-i3  this  address,  I  cannot  help  bourhood  of  /Etna,  they  have  dis- 
takinp^  notice  of  an  argument,  by  covered  evident  marks  of  seven 
which  some  philosophers  have  of  different  lavas,  one  under  the 
late  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  other  ;  the  surfaces  oi  v^hich  are 
whole  system  of  revelation  :  and  parallel,  and  most  of  them  cover- 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  give  ed  with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth, 
an  answer  to  their  objection,  as  Now,  the  eruption  which  formed 
it  is  become  a  common  subject  of  the  lowest  of  these  lavas  (if  we 
philosophical  conversation,  espe-  may  be  allowed  to  reason,  says 
cially  amongst  those  who  have  the  canon,  from  analogy)  flowed 
visited  the   continent.     The    ob-  from  the  mountain  at  least  four- 

jection  tends  to   invalidate,   as  is     teen  thousand  years  ago. We 

supposed,  the  authority  of  Moses,  might   briefly  answer  to  this  ob- 

by  shewing  that  the  earth  is  much  jection,  by  denying  that  there  is 

older  than  it  can  be  proved  to  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of  Moses 


from  his  account  ot  the  creation 
and  the  scripture  chronology. 
We  contend,  that  six  tiiousand 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  creation  ;  and  these  pihiloso- 
phers  contend,  that  they  have 
indubitable    proof  of  the  earth's 


repugnant  to  this  opinion  coiacern- 
ing  tiie  great  antiquity  of  the 
earth  :  for  though  the  rise  and 
progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  small  multiplication  of  the 
hum.an  species,  render  it  ahnost 
to  a  demonstration  probable,  that 


being  at  the  least  fourten  thousand     man  has  not  existed  longer  upon 

the  surface  of  this  earth  than  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  account  ; 
yet,  that  the  earth  was  then  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  when  man 
was  placed  upon  it,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  some 

the   history    of  Mount  ^tna,   has     philosophers,    to  be  proved  from 


years  old  :  and  they  complain, 
that  ^'  Moses  hano;s  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  them,  and  blunts  all 
their  zeal  for  enquiry."  ' 

The  canonico  Recupero,   who, 
it    seems,   is  engaged   in   v*rritino: 


discoveted  a  stratum  of  lava, 
which  flowed  from  that  moun- 
tain, according  to  his  opinion,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Panic  vv^ar, 
or,  about  tvvo  thousand  }^ears 
ago.  This  stratum  is  not  yet 
covered  with  soil,  suiiicient  for 
the  production  of  either  corn  or 
vines  ;  it  requires  then,  says  the 
canon,  tv/o  thousand  years  at 
least, 
lava 


the  original  text  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture :  we  migiit,  I  say,  reply  with 
these  philosophers  to  this  formi- 
dable objection  of  the  canon,  by 
prantino:  it  in  its  fullest  extent  : 
Me  are  under  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  adopting  their  opinion, 
in  order  to  shew  the  weakness  of 
the    canon's   reasonino;.     For,  in 


the  first  place,  he  has  r»jt  satis- 
,  to  convert  a  stratum  of  factorily  established  his  main  fact, 
into  a  fertile  field.     Iia  sink-     that  the   lava   in  cuestion  is  the 
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identical  lava  which  Dl  odor  us 
Siculus  mentions  to  have  flowed 
from  Mtnif  in  the  second  Cartha- 
genian  v.'ar  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  time  necessary  for  converting 
the  lavas  into  fertile  fields,  must 
be  very  diiferent  according  to  the 
different  consistencies  of  the  la- 
vas, and  their  diff?rent  situations, 
with  respect  to  elevation  or  de- 
pression ;  to  their  being  exposed 
to  winds,  rains  and  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, just  as  ti'ie  time  in 
which  the  heaps  of  iron  slag 
(which  resembles  lava)  are  cover- 
ed with  verdure,  is  different  at 
d liferent  furnaces,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  slag  and  situ- 
ation of  the  furnace  :  and  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  dcducible 
from  the  account  of  the  canon 
himself,  since  the  crevices  of  this 
famous  stratum  are  really  full  of 
rich  good  soil,  and  have  pretty 
large  trees  growing  in  them. 

But.  if  ail  this  should  be  thought 
not  sufficient  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection, I  will  produce  the  canon 
an  analogy y  in  opposition  to  his 
analogy,  and  which  is  grounded 
on  more  certain  facts.  jEtna  and 
Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in 
the  causes  which  produce  their 
eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  their 
lavas,  and  in  the  time  necessary  to 
mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  ve- 
getation ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
slight  difference  in  this  respect, 
it  is  probably  not  greater  than 
wh^t  subsists  between  the  different 
lavas  oFthe  same  mountain.  This 
being  admitted,  which  no  philo- 
sopher will  deny,  the  canon's  ana- 
logy will  prove  just  nothing  at: 
all,  if  we  can  produce  an  instance 
oi  se'ven  different  lavas  which  have 
flowed  irom  Vesuvius  vfithin  the 


space,  not  of  fourteen  thousand, 
but  of  somewhat  less  than  seven' 
teen  hundred  years  ;  for  then,  ac- 
cording to  our  analogy^  a  stra- 
tum of  lava  may  be  covei'ed  with 
v'egetable  soil  in  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  instead  of 
requiring  two  thousand  for  the 
purpose.  The  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, which  destroyed  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered 
still  more  famous  by  the  death  of 
Pliny,  recorded  by  his  nephew  in 
his  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  79  ;  it  is  not 
yet,  then,  quite  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  since  Herculaneum  was 
swallowed  up*  :  but  wc  are  in- 
formed by  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  *^  the  matter  which 
covers  the  ancient  town  of  Hercu- 
laneum, is  not  the  produce  of  one 
eruption  only  ;  for  there  are  evi- 
dent marks,  that  the  matter  of  six 
eruptions  has  taken  its  course 
over  that  which  lies  immediately 
above  the  town  and  was  the  cause 
of  its  destruction.  These  strata 
are  either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter, 
**  njjith  njeins  of  goad  soil  betiueen 
them\." 

I  will  not  add  another  word 
upon  this  subject,  except  that  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  not 
much  out  in  his  advice  to  canoni- 
co  Recupero — to  take  care  not  %o 
make  his  mountains  older  than 
Moses  :  though  it  would  have 
been  full  as  well  to  have  shut  his 
mouth  with  u  reason,  as  to  have 
stopped  it  with  a  dread  of  an 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

You  perceive  with  what  ease  a 
little  attention  v/ill  remove  a 
great  difficulty  ;  but  had  we  been 
able  to  say  nothing  in  explanation 
of  this  phaenomenon,  we  should 
not   have  acted  a    very   rational 


*  This  v/as  written  in  1777, 

+  Sir  William  HauiilLoa's  remarks  on  the  soil  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Phil,  Trans,  vol.  6 i.  p.  7. 
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part    in  maklni^  our   ignorance  the     ing  a   minute  phllosopaer  to  rob 
foiodation  sf  our  infidelity y  or  suffer-     us  of  our  religion." 


/' 
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The  LIFE    of  WILLIAM    PENN,    the  Celebrated  Founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


WILLIAM  PKNN,  the  foun- 
der of  t'ennsylvania,  was 
the  o-rand  son  of  capt.  Giles  Penn, 
an  Enorlish  consul  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  son  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Penn,  an  admiral  of  the 
Enc^lish  navy,  in  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  in  which  offices  he 
rendered  very  important  services 
to  the  nation,  particularly  by  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  from  the  Spa- 
niards, and  in  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Dutch.  William  was  born 
October  14,  1644.,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Catherine,  near  the  tow- 
er of  London,  educated  at  Chig- 
well  in  Essex,  and  at  a  private 
school  in  London  ;  and  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age  entered 
as  a  student  and  gentleman-com- 
moner of  Christ-Church  college  in 
Oxford. 

His  genius  was  bright,  his  dis- 
position sober  and  studious,  and, 
being  possessed  of  a  lively  ima- 
gination and  a  warm  heart,  the 
first  turn  of  his  mind  toward  re- 
ligious subjects  was  attended  with 
circumstances  bordering  on  en- 
thusiasm.  Having  received  his 
first  impressions  from  the  preach- 
ing of  Thomas  Loe,  an  itinerant 
quaker,  he  conceived  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  flights  and  refine- 
ments of  that  rising  sect,  which 
led  him,  while  at  the  university, 
in  conjunction  with  some  other 
students,  to  withdraw  from  the 
established  v.'orship  and  hold  a 
private     meeting,      where     they 


preached  and  prayed  ^  in  their 
own  wav.  The  discipline  of  the 
university  being  very  strict  in 
such  matters,  he  was  fined  for  the 
sin  of  non-conformity  :  this  served 
to  fix  him  more  firmly  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  habits,  and  exposed  his 
singularity  more  openly  to  the 
world.  His  conduct  being  then 
deemed  obstinate,  he  was,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  expelled 
fi'om  the  universitv,  as  an  incor- 
rigible offender  against  the  laws 
of  uniformity. 

On  his  return  home,  he  found 
his  father  highly  incensed  against 
him.  As  neither  remonstrances, 
nor  threatnings,  nor  blonvs,  could 
divest  him  of  his  religious  attach- 
ments, he  was,  for  a  while,  turn- 
ed out  of  the  house  ;  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother  he  was  so 
far  restored  to  favour  as  to  be 
sent  to  France,  in  company  with 
some  persons  of  quality,  with  a 
view  to  unbend  his  mind  and  re- 
fine his  m-anners.  Llere  he  learn- 
ed the  language  of  the  country, 
and  acquired  such'  a  polite  and 
courtly  behaviour,  that  his  father, 
after  two  years  absence,  received 
hira  with  joy,  hoping  that  the 
object  of  his  wishes  was  attain- 
ed. 

About  this  time  (166^)  the 
king's  coffers  being  low,  and 
claims  for  unrewarded  services 
being  importunate,  grants  %vere 
frequently  made  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  merits  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Pemi  being  not  the  least  con- 
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spicuous,  lie  received  a    valuable  use,  and  -which,   to  such   art  ott^, 

estate  in  the  county  otXork,  and  would  have  been  prevailing.    The 

committed  the  management  of  it  principal  one  was  a  threatning  to 

to   his  son,   then  in  the  twenty-  disinherit  him  ;    and    to  this   he 

second  year  of  his  age.      Here  he  humbly     submitted,    though     he 

met  with  his  old  friend  Loe,  and  could  by  no   means  be  persuaded^ 

"  '  *    "       *  of 


severe  persecution.     This   might  was   again  turned  out   of  doors  ; 

have    operated    as    a   discourage-  upon  v/hich   he     commenced    an 

nient  to    a    young   gentleman   of  itinerant  preacher,  and  had  much 

such    quality    and   expectations,  success  in  making  proselytes.  "  In 

especially   as  he  expoied  himself  these  excursions,    the  opposition 

thereby  to  the  renewed  displea-  which  he  met  v/ith  from  the  cler- 

sure  of  a  parent  who  loved  him,  gy  and  the  magistracy  frequently 

had  nut  the  integrity  and  fervour  brought  hnn  into  difficulties,  and 

of  his  mind  induced  him  to  sacri-  sometimes  to  imprisonment  ;  but 

fice  all  worldly  considerations   to  his  integrity  was  so  manifest  and 

the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  his  patience  so  invincible,  that  his 

It  was   not  long  before  he  was  father,  at  length,  became  softened 


apprehended  at  a  religious  "  con- 
^enticley'  and,  with  eighteen  o- 
thers,  committed  to  prison  by  the 
mayor  of  Cork  ;  but  upon  his 
writinn  a    handsome   address   to 


toward  hnn,  and  not  only  exerted 
his  interest  to  release  him  from 
confinement,  but  winked  at  his 
return  to  the  family  whenever  it 
suited  his  conveniencv.     His  mo- 


the  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  president     ther  was  always  his  friend,  and 
of- Munster — in    which   he   very     often  supplied  his  necessities  with 


Sensibly  pleaded  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  professed  liis  de- 
sire of  a  peaceable,  and  his  ab- 
horrence of  a  tumultuous  and  dis- 
respectful separation  from  the  es- 
tablished   worship — he   Vv^as   dis- 


out  the  knowledge  of  the  father. 

In  the  year  1668  he  commenced 
author  ;  and  having  written  a 
book,  entitled  **  The  sandy  foun- 
dation shaken,"  which  gave  great 
oitence  to  the  spiritual  lords,   he 


charo-ed.     This   second  stroke  of     was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and 
persecution    engaged    him    more     denied  the  visits   of  his  friends. 
'^  '  But   his    adversaries    found    him 

proof  against  all  their  efforts  to 
subdue  him  :  for  a  messao-e  beino; 
brought  to  him  by  the  bishop  of 
Londo:0,  that  he  must  either  pub- 
licly recant,  or  die  a  prisoner,  his 
answer  was,  '*  My  prison  shall 
be  my  grave.  I  owe  my  consci- 
ence to  no  man.  They  are  mis- 
taken in  me   :    I  value  not  their 


closely  to  the  quakers  :  he  asso 
ciated  openly  with  them,  and 
bore,  with  calmness  and  patience, 
the  cruel  abuse  which  was  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  that  singular 
party. 

His  father  being  informed  of 
his  conduct,  remanded  iiim  home  ; 
and  thouo;h  now  William's  age 
forbad  his  trying  the  force  of  that 
species  of  discipline  to  which,  as 
a  naval  commander,   he  had  been 


threats.  They  shall  know  that 
I  can  weary  out  their  malice,  and 
accustomed,  yet  he  plied  him  with  bafile  ail  their  designs,  by  the 
those  arguments  which  it  was  spirit  of  patience."  During  this 
natural  for  a  man  of  the  VN'o^^ld  to     coniinemeiit  lie  wrote  lii^  famous 
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book,  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown  ;" 
and  another,  "  Innocency  with 
her  open  face,'*  in  which  he  ex- 
plained, and  vindicated  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  advanced  in 
the  book  for  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned. This,  with  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  lord  Arling- 
ton, secretary  of  state,  aided  by 
the  interest  which  his  father  had 
at  court,  procured  his  release  af- 
ter seven  months'  confinement. 

Soon  after  this  he  made  ano- 
ther visit  to  Ireland,  to  settle  his 
father's  concerns,  in  which  he 
exerted  himself  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success.  Here  he 
constantly  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  quakers,  and  not  only 
officiated  as  a  preacher,  but  used 
his  interest  with  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, and  others  of  the  nobility, 
to  procure  indulgence  for  them 
and  get  some  of  them  released 
from  their  imprisonment. 

In  1670,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made  which  prohibited  the 
meetings  of  dissenters,  under  se- 
Terc  penalties.  The  quakers  be- 
ing forcibly  debarred  entering 
their  meeting-house  in  Grace- 
Church  street,  London,  assembled 
before  it  in  the  street,  where  Penn 
preached  to  a  numerous  con- 
course ;  and  being  apprehended 
on  the  spot,  by  a  warrant  from 
the  lord  mayor,  was  committed 
to  Newgate,  and,  at  the  next 
session,  took  his  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  the  freedom  of  an  Eng- 
lishman and  the  magnanimity  of 
a  hero.     The  jury  at  first  brought 
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in  their  verdict,  "  Guilty  of 
speaking  in  Grace-Church  street ;" 
but  this  being  unsatisfactory  to 
the  court,  they  were  detained  all 
night,  and  the  next  day  returned 
their  verdict,  *^  Not  guilty." 
The  court  were  highly  incensed 
against  them,  fined  them  40  marks 
each,  and  imprisoned  them  along 
with  Penn,  till  their  fines  and 
fees  were  paid.  An  unlucky  ex- 
pression which  dropped  from  the 
recorder  on  this  trial,  rendered 
the  cause  of  the  quakers  popular, 
and  their  persecutors  odious  ; 
"  It  will  never  be  well  with  us,'* 
said  the  infamous  sir  John  Howel, 
'*  till  something  like  the  Spanish 
inquisition  be  established  in  Eng- 
land." The  triumph  of  Penn  was 
complete  :  being  acquitted  by  his 
peers,  he  was  released  from  pri- 
son, on  the  payment  of  his  ^es, 
and  returned  to  the  zealous  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry. 

His  conduct  under  this  prose- 
cution did  him  great  honour. 
His  father  became  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  him,  and  soon  after 
died*,  leaving  his  paternal  bless- 
ing and  a  plentiful  estate.  This 
accession  of  fortune  made  no  al- 
teration in  his  manners  or  habits  ; 
he  continued  to  preach,  to  write, 
and  to  travel  as  before ;  and,  with- 
in a  few  months  afterwards,  was 
taken  up  again  for  preaching  in 
the  street,  and  carried  to  the 
tower  ;  from  whence,  after  a  long 
examination,  he  was  sent  to  New- 
gate, and  being  discharged  with- 
out any  trial,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  he  went  over  to  Holland 
Ff 


*  The  dying  advice  of  his  father  to  hina  deserves  to  be  remembered.  "  Three  things 
I  commend  to  you.  i.  Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience  :  if  you  keep 
peace  at  home  it  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble.  2.  Whatever  you  design  t» 
do,  lay  it  justly,  and  time  it  seasonably  ;  for  that  gives  security  and  dispatch.  3.  Be  not 
troubled  at  disappointments  :  if  they  may  be  recovered,  do  it ;  if  not,  trouble  is  vain. — 
These  rules  will  carry  you  with  firmness  and  comfort  through  this  inconstant  world." 

No  Cross,  no  Crown,  2d  cd» 
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and  Germany,  where  he  conthiu- 
ed  travelling  and  preaching,  till 
the  kinff  published  his  declaration 
of  indulgence  to  tender  conscien- 
ces ;  upon  which  he  returned  to 
England,  married  a  daughter  of 
sir  William  Springet,  and  settled 
at  Rickmansworth,  in  |iertford- 
shire  ;  when  he  pursued  his  studies 
and  multiplied  his  controversial 
writintrs  for  about  five  years. 

In  1677^  he  *' had  a  drawing'* 
to  renew  his  travels  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  in  company  with 
Fox,  Barclay,  Keith^  and  several 
others  of  his  brethren.  The  in- 
ducement to  this  journey  was  the 
candid  reception  which  had  been 
given  by  divines,  and  other  learn- 
ed men  in  Germany,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  every  well-meaning 
preacher  who  dissented  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  the  course 
of  these  travels  they  settled  the 
order  of  church  government,  dis- 
.  cipline,  correspondence,  and  mar- 
riage *  among  their  friends  in 
Holland  ;  dispersed  their  books 
among  all  sorts  of  people  who 
were  inclined  to  receive  them  ; 
visited  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  wrote  letters  to  others, 
particularly  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  the  Elector  ralatine. 
They  were  received  very  courte- 
ously by  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
grand- daughter  of  king  James  I. 
then  resident  at  Herwerden,  who, 
though  not  perfectly  initiated  in- 
to the   mystery  of  "  the  holy  si- 


lence," yet  had  been  "  brought 
to  a  waiting  frame,"  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  several  private 
meetings  and  conferences  in  her 
apartments,  in  company  with  the 
countess  of  Homes,  and  other  la- 
dies, her  attendants  ;  and  after- 
wards kept  up  a  correspondence 
w  ith  mr.  Penn  till  her  death. 

On  his  return  to  England  he 
found  his  friends  suiFering  by  the 
operation  of  a  law  made  against 
papists,  the  edge  of  which,  was 
unjustly  tunied  against  them.  The 
law  required  a  certain  oath  to  be 
tendered  to  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  popery  j  and  because  the 
quakers  denied  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths,  in  any  case  whatever,  they 
were  obliged  to  bear  the  penalty 
annexed  to  the  refusal  of  this  oath, 
which  was  no  less  than  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  per  month,  or  two 
thirds  of  their  estate.  By  Penn's 
advice  they  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment for  redress  of  this  grievance, 
and,  after  explaining  the  reason 
of  their  declining  the  oath,  offer- 
ed to  give  their  <word  to  the  same 
purport,  and  to  submit  to  the  pe- 
nalty ^'  if  they  should  be  found 
faulty.'*  Penn  had  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  committee  of  parliament, 
when  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his 
friends  and  of  himself,  in  a  sensi- 
ble, decent;,  convincing  manner  ; 
and  what  he  said  had  so  much 
weight,  that  the  committee  a- 
grecd  to  insert  in  a  bill,  then 
pending,   a  proviso  for  their  re- 


*  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from  mr.  Penn's  journal,  contain- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  quakers  concerning  marriape-  "  Amsterdam,  the  3d  of  the 
6th  month,  1677.  /\  scruple  concerning  the  law  of  the  magistrate  about  marriage,  being 
proposed  and  discoursed,  of  in  the  fear  of  God,  amonsr  friends,  at  a  select  meetipg,  it  was 
the  universal  and  unanimous  sense  of  friends,  that  joining  in  marriage  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord  only,  and  not  of  priest  or  magistrate.  It  is  God's  ordinance  and  not  man's.  It 
was  God's  woik  before  the  fall,  and  it  is  God's  work  in  the  restoration.  We  marry 
rone  ;  is  it  the  Lord's  work,  and  we  are  but  witnesses.  But  if  a  friend  have  a 
desire  that  the  magistrate  should  know  it  before  the  marriage  be  concluded,  he  may  pub- 
lish the  same  (after  the  thing  hath  by  friends  been  found  clear)  and  after  the  marriage  is 
performed  in  a  public  meeting  of  friends  and  others,  may  carry  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
to  the  magisttates,  that,  if  they  please,  they  may  register  it." 
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iicf.  The  bill  passed  the  com-  so  ready  to  forgive  enemies,  that 
mons,  but  before  it  could  be  got  the  ungrateful  were  not  excepted, 
through  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  He  was  learned  without  vanity; 
lost  by  a  sudden  prorogation  of  apt  without  forwardness  :  face- 
parliament,  tious  in  conversation,  yet  weighty 
We  have  hitherto  viewed  mr. Penn  and  serious  ;   of  an  extraordinary 


as  a  christian  and  a  preacher  ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  honest, 
zealous,  patient  -and  industrious 
in  the  concerns  of  religion.  His 
abilities,  and  his  literary  acquire- 
ments,   were  eminently  servicea- 


greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the 
stain  of  ambition.'* 

We  shall  now  view  him  in  the 
character  of  a  legislator,  in. 
which  respect  his  learning,  his 
sufferings,  his  acquaintance  with 


bie  to  the  fraternliy  v/ith  which     mankind,  and  his  genuine  liberali- 


he  was  connected  ;  and  it  was 
owino;  to  his  exertions,  in  con- 
junction  with  Barclay  and  Keith, 
that  they  were  formed  into  or- 
der, and  that  a  regular  corres- 
pondence  and  discipline  were  es- 


ty,  were  of  great  use  to  him. 
Among  his  various  studies,  he 
had  not  omitted  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  principles  of  law  and 
government  ;  and  he  had  more 
especial  inducements  to  this,  from 


tablished  among  the  several  soci-  the  prosecutions  and  arrests  which 

eties  of  them  dispersed  in  Europe  he  frequently  suffered,  into  the  le- 

and  America.     His  writings  scrv-  gality  of  which  it  was  natural  for 

ed  to  give  the  world  a  more  just  him  to  enquire.      He  had  observed 

and  favourable  idea  of  their  prin-  in  his  travels  abroad,  as   well  as 

ciples,  than  could  be  had  from  the  in  his  acquaintance  at  home,   the 

harangues  of  illiterate  preachers,  v/orkings  of  arbitrary  power,  and 

or  the  rhapsodies  of  enthusiastic  the  mischiefs  of  usurpation  ;  and 

writers  j   while    his    family    and  he  had  studied  the  w' hole  contro- 

fortune  procured  for  them  a  de-  versy  betv/een  regal  and  popular 

gree  of  respectability  at  home  and  claims  :  the  result  of  Vv'hich  was, 

abroad.     His   controversial  wri-  that  government  must  be  founded 


tings  are  modest,  candid  and  per- 
suasive. His  book,  entitled  '*  The 
Christian  Quaker,'*  is  a  sensible 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  uni- 


in  justice,  and  exercised  with  mo- 
deration. And  one  of  his  maxims 
was,  that  **  the  people  being  the 
w  1  F  ^-politic  of  the  prince,  is  better 


versal  saving  light.      His  st)  le  is  manaQ;cd  by  wisdom  than  ruled  bv 

clear  and  perspicuous ;  and  though  force. "    His  own  feelings,  as  well 

he  does  not  affect  so  much  scholas-  as  reflections,  led  him  to  adopt  the 

tic subtilty  in  his  argumentation  as  most    liberal   idea   of  toleration, 

his  Friend  Barclay,  yet  he  is  by  no  Freedom  of  profession  and  enqui- 

means  inferior  to  him  in  solidity  ry,  and  a  total  abhorrence  of  per- 

of  reasoning.      His  character   is  secution  for  conscience-sake,  were 

thus  drawn  by  the  editor  of  his  his  darling^  principles  ;  and  it  is  a 

works   :    **  Our  worthy    friend,  singular  circumstance  in  the  his- 

William  Penn,  was  known  to  be  tory  of  mankind,  that  divine  pro- 


a  man  of  great  abilities  ;  of  an  ex- 
cellent sweetness  of  disposition  ; 
of  quick  thought  and  ready  utter- 
ance ;  full  of  love,  without  dissi- 


vidence  should  give  to  such  a  man 
as  William  Penn,  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  fair  and  consistent  expe- 
rimtnt  of  tl:ese  excellent  maxims. 


mulation  ;  as  extensive  in  charity     by  establishing  a  colony  in  Ame- 
as  comprehensive  in  knowledge  j     rica,  on  ihc  most  liberal  princi- 
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pies  of  toldration — at  a  time  when 
the  policy  of  the  oldest  nations 
in  Europe  were  ineffectually  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  reduce 


the  active  minds  of  men  to  a  most 
absurd  uniformity  in  articles  of 
faith  and  modes  of  worship. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Specimens  of  fossils  found  in  the  United  States, 

[With  a  plate.] 


rf.  r  \  PIECE  of  sparry  ore, 
^'i-  ■*■•  XjL  or  rather  an  irregu- 
lar body  formed  by  the  wash  of 
a  bed  of  different  minerals.  It  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,with  interecs- 
tions  of  a  calcareous  earth.  The 
whole  is  extremely  light,  and 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  chiefly 
to  copper  ;  but  is  of  little  va- 
lue. 

II.   A  specimen  of  the  basaltic 
iron  ore,  having  small  black  co- 


lumns rising  from  a  loose  body  of 
glimmer  rock. 

III.  A  crystal  of  its  natural 
size,  found  near  Tuscarora  moun- 
tain. 

IV.  An  assemblage  of  crystals" 
from  the  same  place. 

V.  A  piece  of  very  rich  iron 
ore,  of  a  blue  colour,  veined  with 
spar,  brought  from  the  Western 
country. 

VI.  A  sparry  shell  found  there. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 


Sir, 


JOHN  DOE,  his  business  and 
importance,  are  so  well  known 
that  I  shall  need  very  little  in- 
troduction to  you  and  the  public. 
As  I  have  had  concerns  with  most 
men  of  business  in  Great-Britain 
and  America,  I  might  possibly 
claim  your  acquaintance  too,  if 
I  knew  but  your  name.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  wait  for  that,  but 
proceed  to  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing a  line  or  two  to  you  and  your 
learned  readers,  by  way  of  re- 
monstrance against  the  defection 
of  this  degenerate  age,  and  to 
solicit  your  and  their  patronage 
against  impending  neglect  and 
ruin. 

It  is  altogethgr  unnecessary  for  a 
personage  of  my  extensive  use,  im- 


portance and  notoriety  (wherever 
due  form  is  observed  in  the  law 
department)  to  enlarge  on  the  ma- 
ny thousands  of  necessary  suits 
recovered  in  my  name  for  a  long 
succession  of  years  ;  the  nume- 
rous prisoners  I  have  bailed  from 
confinement  in  every  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  honourable  men- 
tion that  hath  been  made  of  me 
by  celebrated  judges,  barristers 
and  counsellors,  whose  many  vo- 
lumes of  the  first  magnitude 
(wherein  my  name  is  capitalized) 
compose  the  stupendous  libraries 
of  our  gentlemen  of  the  law. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  taste 
and  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in 
these  infant  states  (owing  to  their 
presumptuous     independence    in 
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sentiment  and  manners)  cleroga-         An  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring 
tory  to  my  honour,  and  dangerous     village,   a  representative  in   the 


to  my  very  existence,  as  well  as 
subversive  of  all  due  form  and  dignity 
in  law,  physic,  &.c.  Examples  of 
this  kind  are  innumerable,  but  I 
shall  only  mention  one,  which  fell 
yesterday  under  my  observation. 


general  assembly  of  this  state,  had 
the  audacity  to  deride,  as  un- 
meaning jargon,  a  bail-piece 
drawn  after  due  firm  and  usage, 
thus  : 


/ 


Common  Pleas. 


Of  the   Term  of 
October,  1788. 


NEW-YORK,     SS. 

John  Bunn^  of 
is  delivered  to   Bail,  upon  the  taking 
of  his  Body, 

To 

Francis  Browne  of 
Farmer,   and  John  Doe,  of  the  same 
Place,   Yeoman, 

At  the   Suit   of 
JOHN  WARD. 


1^0 
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He  affirmed  that  a  child  of  six 
years  old  might  draught  an  in- 
strument of  writing  with  more 
propriety  and  perspicuity.  He 
queried  why  it  might  not  as  well 
have  been  drawn  in  any  quadran- 
gular shape;  and  have  intelligibly 
mentioned,  that  John  Btinn  on  de- 
fault of  appearance  at  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  Nenv-Torky  in  Octo- 
ber, 1788,  on  the  suit  ofjohu  Ward  : 
therefore  Francis  Brovjn  (his  bail)  is 
authar'fzed  to  secure  him.  He  added, 
that  John  Doe  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  that  or  any  other 
writing.  He  made  similar  re- 
marks on  bail-bonds,  writs  issued 
thereon ;  on  other  particular  suits, 
and  on  forms  of  law  in  general  ; 
and  concluded  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  late  judge  Payne  of  Duchess 
county,  deceased — once  a  member 
of  congress — whom  he  extolled 
as  an  exemplary  asserter  of  law 
and  good  government  ;  who, 
when  he  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  discouraged  all  unnecessary 
suits  ;  but  when  constrained  to 
process  in  any  civil  action,  would 
frequently  make  the  parties  attend 
to  make  their  pleas  while  he  fol- 
lowed his  plough  ;  and,  after 
hearing  them  and  scanning  the 
whole  matter,  would  stop  his 
plough  and  sit  do\vn  on  some 
stump  or  large  stone  (of  which 
there  were  many)  and  minute  his 
judgment,  determined  with  as 
much  justice  and  precision  as  the 
decrees  of  hijdier  courts  after 
many  years  ruinous  litigation. — 


For  industry,  he  avowed,  was  t\ie 
mother  of  plain  justice  and  ho- 
nesty ;  and  empty  unmeaning 
forms  and  quirks,  the  artifices  of 
idle  brains. 

This,  sir,  from  one  in  public 
trust,  must  certainly  tend  to  de- 
grade the  sanctum  sanctormn 
of  the  law  profession  to  vulgar 
inspection  and  common  deri- 
sion. 

Should  legal  and  other  regu- 
lations take  place  agreeably  to  his 
proposal,  and  the  growing  taste. 
It  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  ne- 
glect and  ruin,  not  only  of  my- 
self, but  also  of  my  friend,  Rich- 
ard Roe,  and  of  many  counsel- 
lors,     attornies,    solicitors,    and 

proctors personages    of    equal 

public  importance  and  utility 
with  myself. 

Now,  sir,  as  periodical  publi- 
cations have  great  influence  on 
the  taste  and  manners  of  a  people, 
I  must  request  your  interest  to 
prevent  the  growing  disrespect 
to  ancient  usage,  due  form,  and  re-ue- 
rcnd  authorities  ;  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  prevailing  contempt  ol: 
legal  sense  and  learned  sense — words 
of  undoubted  synonymous  signifi- 
cation, and  far  preferable  to  what 
the  vulgar  so  foolishly  prize  and 
unmeaningly  term  plain  sense  and 
CQm?no?2  sense. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  as  usual, 

Your's  and  the  public's 

Most  obsequious 

JOHN    DOE. 

New- York,  Jan.  1,  1789. 


For  the  COLUMBIAN  magazine. 

ji  DESCRIPTION  cf  the  DISMAL  SWAMP,  in  VIRGINIA  ;  with  Pro- 
posals for  and  Observations  on  the  Jdvantages  of  draining  it.  Written 
by  the  honourable  William  Byrd^  Jather  of  the  late  colonel  Byrd,  and 
now  first  published, 

HE  Dismal   is  a  very   large     from  north  to  south    near  thirty 
swamp,  or  bog,   extending     miles  ;  and  from  east  to  west,  at 


T 


it  borrows  its  name.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  Dismal  the  trees 
grow  much  thicker,  the  cypresses 
as  well  as  the  cedars.  These  be- 
inp-   always     jrreen,    and    loaded 
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a    mcdimn,    about   ten   :    it  lies  grows  an  ever-green  shrub  very 

partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  plentifully,  that  goes  by  the  name 

North-Carolina.      No    less    than  of  the  gall-bush.     It  bears  a  berry 

five     navigable     rivers,      besides  which  dyes   a  black  colour,   like 

creeks,  rise  out  of  it  ;    whereof  the  gall  of  an  oak,  from  whence 
two  run  into  V'rginia,   viz.   the 
south  branch  of  Eli:  abeth,  and  the 
south  branch    of  Nansemond  ri- 
vers J  and  three  into  North-Caro- 

Ima,  namely, North  River,  North-  ^            _       _ 

West  River,  and  Pequimonds.   All  with  very   large  tops,    are  much 

these  hide  their  heads,  properly  exposed  to   the  \vind,   and  easily 

speaking,    in  the   Dismal,   there  blown  down,  in  this  bogg}'  place, 

being   no    signs    of    them  above  where  the  soil  is  soft,  and  conse- 

grcrmd.      For   this  reason  there  quently  affords  but  slender  hold 

r/:-ist   be  plentiful    subterraneous  for  the  roots  that  shoot  into  it. 

stores  of  water  to  feed  so  many  By  these,  the  passage  is  in  most 

rivers,  or  else  the  soil  is  so  replete  places  interrupted,  they  lying  pi- 

with  this  element,    drained  from  led  in  heaps.,  and  horsing  on  one 

the  higher  land  that  surrounds  it,  another  :  nor  is  this  all,  for  the 

that    it     can    abundantly    afford  snags    left   in   them  point  every 

these   supplies.       This    is    most  way,  and  rec^uire  the  utmost  cau- 

probable,   because  the  ground   of  tion  to  clamber  over  them, 

this   swamp  is  a  mere  quagmire,  'Tis  remarkable   that  towards 

the  heart  of  this  horrible  desart. 


tremblins:  under  the  feet  of  those 
that  walk  upon  it,  and  every  im- 
pression is  instantly  filled  with 
water.  We  could  run  a  long 
stick  up  to  the  head,  v/ithout  re- 
sistance ;  and  whenever  a  fire 
was  made,  so  soon  as  the  crust 
of  leaves  and  trash  were  burnt 
through,  tlie  coals  sunk  dow^n  in- 
to a  h<:.lej  and  were  extinguished,  them,  to  warm  the  earth  :  Nor, 
The  skirts  of  the  Dismal  tow-     indeed^  do  any  birds   care  to  fly 


no  beast  or  bird  approaches,  nor 
so  much  as  an  insect,  or  a  reptile. 
This  must  happen,  not  so  much 
from  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  as 
from  the  everlasting  shade  occa- 
sioned by  the  thick  shrubs  and 
bushes,  so  that  the  friendly  beams 
of  the    sun  can   never   penetrate 


east  were   overgrown 


ards   the 

with  reeds,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  interlarded  every  where 
with  strong  bamboe  briers,  in 
which  ti^ie  men's  feet  were  perpe- 
tually entangled.  Among  these 
grows  here  and  there  a  cypress,  or 
Vv^hite  ced'ir,  which  last  is  com- 
monly mistaken  for  the  jiuiiper. 
Tov/ards  tue  south  end  of  it  is  a 


over  it,  any  more  than  they  are 
said  to  do  over  the  lake  Avernus, 
for  fear  of  the  noisome  exhala- 
tions that  ri.^e  from  this  vast  body 
of  dirt  and  i.astiness.  These 
noxious  vapcurs  infect  the  air 
round  about,  giving  agues  and 
other  distempers  to  the  neigh- 
bour irig  inhabitants. 

On  the  western  border   of  the 


very  large  tract  of  reeds,  v,  ithcut  Dismal  is  a  pine  swamp,   above  a 

any  trees  at  all  <!;rowin2;  amonp-st  mile    in    breadth,   orcat    part  of 

them,    w^hich    being     constantly  which     is    covered     with    water 

green,   and  waving  in  the  wind,  knee-deep :   however,  the  bottom 

is  called  the  green  sea.     In  many  is    firm,    and    though   the   pines 

parrs,   especially  on  the  borders,  growing  upon  it  are  very  tall,  yet 
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are  they  not  easily  blown  down 
by  the  wind  :  so  Uiat  the  people 
waded  through  this  part  of  it 
without  any  other  hindrance  but 
what  the  depth  of  the  water 
gave  them.  With  all  these  dis- 
advantages the  Dismal  is  in  many 
places  pleasant  to  the  eye,  though 
disagreeable  to  the  oiher  senses  ; 
because  of  the  perpetual  verdure, 
which  makes  every  season  look 
like  the  spring,  and  every  month 
look  like  May. 

This  dreadful  swamp  was  ever 
judged  impassable,  till  the  line 
dividing  Virginia  from  North- 
Carolina  was  carried  through  it, 
in  the  year  1728,  by  the  order  of 
his  late  majesty.  Nor  would  it 
have  been  practicable  then,  but  by 
the  benefit  of  an  exceeding  dry 
season,  as  well  as  by  the  invinci- 
ble vigour  and  industry  of  those 
that  undertook  it.  Some  of  the 
neighbours  have  lost  themselves 
here  for  some  days,  but  never  had 
cither  the  courage  or  curiosity  to 
advance  very  far.  Nor  can  the  dif- 
ficulties of  passing  this  inhospita- 
ble place  be  better  conceived,  than 
by  the  long  time  that  was  spent 
in  doing  it,  even  by  men  who 
were  not  altogether  withodt  ap- 
prehensions of  being  starved  ;  they 
being  no  less  than  ten  whole  days 
in  pushing  on  the  line  fifteen  miles, 
though  they  proceeded  with  all 
possible  diligence  and  resolution, 
and,  besides,  had  no  disaster  to 
retard  them. 
Advantages  of  draining  the  Dismal, 

The  foregoing  being  a  true  and 
faithful  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Dismal,  if  any 
way  could  be  found  to  drain  it, 
the  benefits,  both  to  his  majesty 
and  these  colonies,  would  be  very 
considerable. 

I.  That  vast  extent  of  bog, 
which  is  now  of  no  value  to  the 
crown,  nor  ever   can  be  in  the 


condition  it  lies  in  at  present,  will 
come,in  time,to  pay  the  same  cm  it- 
rent  that  other  lands  pay  in  thi^ 
colony,  and  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

«.  By  draining  the  Dismal,  it 
will  make  all  the  adjacent  country 
much  more  wholesome,  ancl^,  con- 
sequently, preserve  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  king's  subjects. 
This  will  happen  by  correcting 
and  purifying  the  air,  which  is 
now  infected  by  the  malignant  va- 
pours rising  continually  from  that 
large  tract  of  mire  and  filthiness. 

3.  After  the  Dismal  comes  to 
be  drained,  it  will  be  the  fittest 
soil  in  the  world  for  the  produ- 
cing of  hemp,  the  propagating  of 
which  is,  with  so  much  reason, 
desired  and  encouraged  in  his  ma- 
jesty's plantations  :  besides,  the 
hemp  made  in  this  place  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to 
navigation  than  it  can  commonly 
be  in  this  colony. 

4.  As  the  Dismal  must  be  drairt- 
ed  by  the  helps  of  canals,  to  be 
cut  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  rivers,  there  will  be  a 
safe  and  easy  communication, 
by  water,  betwixt  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  both.  Virginia  will 
have  the  benefit  of  being  the  port 
and  public  mart,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  North-Carolina  must 
bring  their  commodities  :  and 
these,  again,  w^ill  have  the  con- 
venience of  shipping  the  effects  of 
their  industry,  and  receiving  their 
returns  from  Great-Britain,  in 
good  ships  ;  there  being  no  inlets 
into  the  hither  part  of  that  pro- 
vince, but  what  are  dangerous 
even  to  the  small  vessels  that  can 
enter  them. 

Conditions  of  draining  the  Dismal, 

The  Dismal,  then,  being  so  ut- 
terly useless   to  the   crown,  and 
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tuch  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbonr- 
ing  country  ;  and  the  advantages 
of  draining  it  being  so  many, 
there  remains  no  difficulty,  but  to 
find  out  a  method  ofdoing  it,  with- 
out leading  his  majesty  into  an 
expense,  or  laying  a  burthen  on 
the  people.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that  neither  of  those  objec- 
tions can  be  raised  against  the 
following  scheme. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that 
his  majesty"  be  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  the  Dismal,  and  all  the 
land  not  yet  taken  up,  lying  with- 
in a  half  mile  of  any  part  of  it, 
to  the  petitioners  hereafter  na- 
med. And  the  better  to  encou- 
rage them  to  undergo  the  heavy 
charge  of  draining  it,  'tis  farther 
proposed,  that  the  said  petition- 
ers may  have  such  grant  free 
from  rights,  and  be  also  exempt 
from  paying  any  quit -rent,  for  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  except  one 
pound  of  hemp  yearly  on  saint 
George's  day. 

It  is  also  proposed,  that  all  the 
persons  employed  in  draining  the 
said  Dismal,  shall  be  excused 
from  paying  any  levies,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  the  said  grant. 

Nor  can  it  fairly  be  objected, 
that  such  exemption  from  rights 
and  quit-rents  will  be  any  loss 
to  the  crown,  because  nobody 
will  ever  take  up  land  in  the 
Dismal,  but  with  intent  to  drain 
it  ;  and  the  expence  of  that  v/ill 
be  too  great  to  undertake  it  with- 
out this  encouragement,  at  least. 
Wherefore,  since  the  king  can  get 
nothing  for  it,  as  it  now  is,  it 
would  be  more  for  his  majesty's 
interest  to  grant  it  on  tne  pros- 
pect of  a  future  advantage,  than 
to  let  it  lie  waste  and  continue  a 
nuisance  to  perpetuity.  Nor 
would  the  country  be  a  loser  by 
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indulging  the  undertakers  of  this 
great  work  with  a  freedom  from 
levies,  because  of  the  advantages 
that  would  happen  to  it  from 
their  industry  ;  and  because  most 
of  the  hands  employed  therein 
will  be  imported  on  purpose  to 
carry  on  this  laudable  design, 
and  consequently  would  never 
pay  any  levies  without  it. 

Proposals  for  draining  the  Dismal. 

If  this  great  undertaking  be 
managed  prudently,  it  may  be 
coinpleated  in  the  forementioned 
time  often  years,  for  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  perhaps  for  a  gi-eat  deal 
less. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that 
this  sum  be  divided  into  twenty 
shares,  and  they  to  be  subscribed 
by  as  few  persons  as  possible. 
That  the  earl  of  Orkney,  sir 
Charles  Wager,  sir  Jacob  Ac- 
worth,  and  colonel  Bladen,  be 
invited  to  encourage  this  subscrip- 
tion, being  well-wishers  to  these 
colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  propa- 
gating of  hemp  in  his  majesty's 
plantations  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause their  credit  may  be  necessa- 
ry in  obtaining  the  royal  grant. 
So  soon  as  such  grant  shall  be 
obtained,  the  first  step  ought  to 
be  to  procure  a  man  that  perfect- 
ly understands  draining  of  land, 
at  a  moderate  salary.  And  vv'hile 
that  is  transacting  in  England, 
the  whole  tract  should  be  exactly 
surveyed  here,  and  the  level  of  it 
tried.  After  that,  a  proper  piece 
of  land  should  be  chosen  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Dismal,  whereon  to 
make  the  first  settlement.  Sui- 
ficient  land  may  be  found  out 
there,  that  may  belaid  dry  by  a 
trench  only,  and  with  that  im- 
provement alone,  produce  hemp 
and  rice  as  v*  ell  as  Indian  corn. 
Ge 
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The  next  advance  must  be,  to  Pond — that  several    others    now 

build  convenient  houses  to  receive  present  themselves — two  of  vrhich 

the  people  necessary  to  be  employ-  are  offered  to  the  public, 
ed  in  thebetviiining  ;   and  to  pro-         First  ;    an    inland    navigation 

vide   the  proper    tools,    bedding,  would  be  secured  from  the  head 

cloaths,  and  provisions,  for  them,  of  the  Chesapeake-Bay,  including 

When  these  are  all  ready,  let  ten  all    the    rivers    in     Virginia,     to 

seasoned  negroes  be  purchased  of  George-town   in  South-Carolina, 

both  sexes,   that  their  breed  may  The   advantages     resulting   from 

supply  the  loss    :     let    them    be  such  a  communication  in  time  of 

employed  in  clearing  and  making  peace,  must  be  obviously  great  to 

of  corn,  and  other  rec[uisite   im-  the  community  in  general  ;   and 

provements.     In  the   mean  time  in  time  of  war  would  be  essentially 

a  moderate  stock  of  cattle  should  serviceable. 

be  provided,  which  will  winter  on         Second  ;  by  draining  the  lakte 
the  edges  of  the  Dismal  with  very  in  part,  and  making  the  commu- 
little  dry  feeding.  nication  through  it   (as  approved 
of*  by  the  commissioners  of  Vir- 
ginia) it  would  be  a  means  of  dis- 

A  correspondent   observes — in  charging  its   fresh  contents  into 

addition  to  the  very  good  reasoas  the    waters    of  Elizabeth    river, 

given   bv  the  hon.  col.  Byrd,   so  This,  with  inundations  from  the 

long    since    as   the    year     1728,  waters  of  North-Carolina,  would 

for  opening  a  communication  be-  probably  so  freshen  the  waters  of 

tween  the   waters   of    Elizabeth  Elizabeth  river,   as  to  destroy  the 

river  in  Virginia  and  of  Passquo-  worm  which  attends  the  harbour 

tank  in  North-Carolina,  through  of  Norfolk    and    Portsmouth   in 

the     lake     called     Drummond's  summer,  the  only  enemy  to  it. 

For    the      COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

AS  the  subject  of  emancipating  slaves  and  providing  a  settlement  for 
those  who  are  free,  or  may  hereafter  obtain  their  liberty,  has  of 
iatc  engrosssed  the  attention  of  numerous  humane  and  respecta- 
ble characters,  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  we  think  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  lay  before  them  the  copy  of 
a  letter  lately  written  by  Granville  Sharpe,  esquire,  to  John  Coakley 
Lettsom,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  liis  friend 
in  Philadelphia. 

An  -^icmnt   of  a  free    settlement  of  negroes,  jiqw foiming 
at  Sierra- Leona^  in  Africa* 
''  Dear  Sir, 

YOUR  kind  communication  of    devolved  on  me  an  indispensable 
a    sensible    letter   from   dr.     duty  to  give  you  the  fuU&st  infor- 
Thornton  at    Philadelphia^    has     mation  in  my  power  respecting 

*  The  state  of  Virginia  has  passed  an  act  for  cutting  a  canal,  but  the  state  of  North- 
Carolina  hath  hitherto  delayed  to  come  into  the  measure,  supposing  their  trade  would  all 
center  in  Virginia, 
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the  nc'.v  settlement  at  Sierra- 
Leo  na,  because  your  friend  seems 
to  be  heartily  desirous  to  promote 
it.  The  opinion  which  he  has 
adoptedofmj  late  worthy  triend,  2 2d  of  February,  1787,  they  sail 
dr.  Fothergill,  that  the  establish-  cd  from  Portsmouth  under  th 
nicnt    of  2.  free  settUncnt    on  the     command  of  capt.  Thompson,  of 


pointed  for  them,  viz.  the  Bclisa- 
rius,  Atlantic,  and  Vernon  ; 
which  by  that  time  were  all  ar- 
rived    at    Portsmouth.     On    the 


coast  of  Africa,  for  honourable  trade j 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  diiStroyin-^  the  sU-vg  trade,  has 
so  far  b^en  always  my  own  opi- 
nion, that  it  induced  me  to  ad- 
vance much  more  money,  than  a 
private  person  in  my  situation 
ou'Tnt  to  have  done,  amona:  the 
first  settlers,  to  encourage  their 
embarkation  last  year  :  for  many 
of  them  had  pawned  their  cloatns 
and  other  effects,   and  refused  to 


his  majesty's  sloop  Nautilus  ;  but 
meeting  with  stormy  weather, 
they  were  separated,  and  it  was 
the  19th  of  March  before  tlit-y 
were  all  collected  in  Plymouth 
sound.  Thus  the  best  part  of  the 
season  was  lost  j  and  manv  of  the 
people  had  been  on  board  above 
three  months,  and  were  become 
very  sickly.  Unhappily,  the  al- 
lowance of  rum,  granted'  with  the 
most  benevolent     intention    for 


go  on  board,  unless  they  could  re-  the  comfort  of  the  poor  people, 
deem  some  part,  at  least,  of  their  really  proved  their  greatest  bane, 
effects    out    of    pawn.        Several     Many  of  them,   it  is  said,   drank 


other  circumstance*  concurred  to 
injure  this  first  attempt,  though 
the  expense  of  transports  and 
subsistence,  as  also  of  tools, 
arms,  &c.  was  defrayed  by  go- 
vernment. Many  of  the  black 
poor  were  embarked  in  the  river 
Thames  bcixjre  Christmas,  1786, 
and  by  living  entirely  on  salt 
provisions,  they  began  to  be  sick- 
ly even  before  they  left  the  river. 
Others  delayed  going  on  board 
till  January  and  February,  1787, 
being  deterred  by  a  jealousy 
which  prevailed  among  them, 
that  'Overmncnt  intended  to  send 
them  to  Botany-Bay,  as  the  trans- 
ports for  that  expedition  were 
then  waiting  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  ships  for  Slerra-Leona 
were  also  to  wait  for  orders. 
On  the  20th  February,  1787,  in- 
stead of  near  700  black  poor,  who 
had  offered  themselves  to  no  to 
the  proposed  settlement,  there 
were  only  439  or  44.1  (for  the  ac- 
counts differ)  that  embarked  on 
board   the   three   transports   an- 


up  their  whole  day's  allowance 
at  once,  and  got  drunk  with  it  ; 
and  this  irregularity,  together 
with  a  diet  of  salt  provisions,  and 
being  rather  too  much  crowded 
between  decks,  increased  the  sick- 
ness, and  occasioned  the  loss  of 
more  than  50  lives,  it  is  said,  even 
before  they  reached  Plymouth. 
Other  bad  consequences  of  the 
rum  w^ere  disagreements  and  mu- 
tinous behaviour,  for  which  24 
Avere  discharged  and  23  ran  away. 
Nevertheless  by  an  account  before 
me,  411  settlers  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  gth  April,  1788  ; 
so  that  they  must  have  had  some 
recruits,  though  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  lists.  Of  these 
411  persons  who  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  34  died  in  April  and 
May,  before  they  had  made  any 
settlement  on  the  coast  (so  that 
the  climate  of  Sierra-Leona,  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  their  deaths)  and 
I  5  were  discharged  or  ran  away  : 
and  on  the  16th  September,  when 
his  majesty's  sloop  Nautilus  left 
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the  settlement,  there  remained  in 
all  276  persons  ;  so  that  96  must 
have  died  at  Sierra-Leona  in  June, 
Jul}/,  AugList  and  September.    But 
this  mortality,    though    on    the 
coast,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
climate  ;  for  most  of  the  people 
still  continued  intemperate,   and 
they   had  not  yet  any  fresh  pro- 
visions ;  so  that  many  of  the  sick 
did  not  recover  of  the  distempers 
they  carried  with  them,    and  the 
rainy   season   set  in  before  they 
could  finish   their  huts  ;    so  that 
they  were  neither  wind  nor  water 
tight  :  which  bad  accommodation 
certainly  increased  the  mortality. 
I  am  obliged  to  be  very  prolix 
in  my  account,   lest  the  misfor- 
tunes should  be  attributed  to  the 
climate   and  country,   instead   of 
the  true  caiuses.     However,  a  fine 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  co- 
vered with  beautiful  trees  of  all 
kinds  and  perpetual  verdure,  was 
purchased  at  a  trifling  expence  of 
a   negro  chief,   called   King  Tom, 
extending  from  the  watering  place 
in  Frenchman  s- Bay    (since    called 
St.  George*s-Bay)  up  to  Gambia 
island    ;    which   is    above   fifteen 
miles   of   the   southern    bank   of 
the  Sierra-Leona  river,  and  twen- 
ty miles  back  alj  the  way,   which 
reaches  almost    across    the  pro- 
montory  by   the  Sherbro    river. 
This  situation  between  two  great 
rivers  renders  the  air  particularly 
temperate  for  that  climate  j  and 
the    advanta^ies    for    trade   will 
certainly   be  very  great.     Capt. 
Thompson  fixed  upon  a  beautiful 
eminence,  rising  from  the  side  of 
a  hig'her  mountain,  for  the  site  of 
the  new  township,  having  a  fine 
brook  of  fresh  water    on    three 
sides  of  it.      Above  360  to<wn  lotSy 
of  one   acre   each,   were  marked 
out  in  streets  ;  and  the  lots  were 
drawn  and   appropriated   on   the 
J2thjune,  17^8.     But  the  death 


of  mr.  Irwin,  the  agent-conducr 
tor,  as  also   of  mr.    Gesau,   the 
town-major  (to  whom  I  had  given 
particular  instructions  and  draw- 
mgs  for  temporary  works  of  de- 
fence and  accommodation,   as  he 
was  a  p;oodeno;ineerand  draucrhts- 
man)    and   of  mr.   Riccards,   the 
gardener   (on  whose  skill  for  the 
cultivation    af  vines    and   other 
useful  produce  I  had  built  great 
expectations  of  public  profit)  and 
the   desertion     of    many    others, 
who    had  previously     sold    their 
nmskets  and  other  arms  for  rum, 
occasioned  great  discouragem.ent 
to   those    that    remained.      The 
sickness  also  of  the  rev.  mr.  Fra- 
zer,    the   chaplain,   was  another 
great    misfortune  to  the   settle^ 
ment.     His  weak  state  of  health 
oblis;ed  him  to  20  to  Banse-Island, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,   as  he 
was  afraid  of  the  want  of  accom- 
modation in  the  new  settlem.ent  ; 
his  disorder,  however,  cncreased ; 
so   that   he  came  home   in  March 
last,   seemingly    in  a    deep  con- 
sumption, which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of 
the  settlemient,    as  he  did  not  re- 
side in  it  :   and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when  he   called  there,  just 
before  his  return  to  England,  he 
found    that   he  himself  njoas  the  only, 
unhealthy  person  i?z    the  settlement  ; 
which  he  acknovv^ledged  in  a  let- 
ter  to    a  friend    of  mine.      The 
nnmber   of  settlers  were  then,  as 
he  told  mC;  only    1 30  persons  in 
all,   which  reduction   he  did  not 
attribute  to  sickness,  but  merely 
to  emigration  ;  for  the  people  were 
too   poor,   it  seems,   to   purchase 
li'ue  stock  of  the  natives,  without 
which  even  the  best  land  becomes 
almost  useless,   and  affords   but  a 
scanty  subsistence. 

On  receiving  this  account,  I 
was  apprehensive  that  a  total 
desertion  was  probable,  and  that 
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all  the  public  and  private  exppiice 
that  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
undertaking,  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  together  with  that 
beautiful  tract  of  land,  and  the 
opportunity  of  forming  upon  it  a 
free  settlement,  as  an  assylum  for 
the  poor  on  the  most  eligible 
spot  in  all  Africa.  Impressed 
with  this  idea,  I  began  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  sending  out,  even 
at  my  own  expence,  some  more 
more  poor  people,  both  w^iite 
and  black,  with  money  to  pur- 
chase at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands 
some  li-ve-stockf  the  want  of  which, 
I  believe,  was  the  principal  cause 
x)f  desertion.  But  I  was  deterred 
for  some  time  by  the  fear  of  so 
expensive  an  undertaking,  until 
I  received  one  hundred  guineas, 
on  the  2ist  March  last,  from  a 
generous  friend,  towards  the  sup- 


Among  these  there  were  several 
intelligent  men,  two  of  them  sur- 
geons of  respectable  abilities,  mr. 
Tacitus  and  mr.  Peal  ;  and  also 
mr.  Irwin,  son  of  the  late  agent- 
conductor,  I  gave  them  dollars 
to  purchase  1000  fowls,  and  50 
head  of  small  breeding-cattle 
(goats,  sheep  and  swine)  at  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands.  AH  these 
preparations,  and  the  money  I 
was  obliged  to  advance,  cost  me 
above  900I.  to  my  own  share,  be- 
sides the  100  guineas  before  men- 
tioned,  which  1  received  towards 
the  expense,  and  also  50  guineas 
more  given  by  the  same  generous 
friend.  Afterwards  I  obtained 
from  government  200I.  towards 
furnishing  more  li'ue  stocky  and  as 
the  Mira  was  still  in  the  river,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  a  second  con- 
tract with  capt.  Taylor  for  400 


port  of  the  settlement;  which  fix-     head  of  small  breeding  cattle,  500 


ed  my  determination  to  charter 
the  Mira  brig,  of  about  160  tons, 
captain  Taylor  owner  and  com- 
mander, with  whom  I  had  before 
treated.  I  then  provided  cloatli' 
ing,  bedding,  arms  and  provisions 


fowls,  12  cows,  and  two  bulls,  to 
be  paid  for  on  receiving  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  delivery  from  the  set- 
tlement. This  second  contract 
amounted  to  250L  viz.  50!.  more 
than  I  received  at  the  treasury. 


for  fifty  people  ;  for  though  there  in  addition  to  my  former  expen- 
ses. However,  I  considered  this 
business  as  a  great  national  con- 
cern, and  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  use  my  utmost  exertions,  with- 
out weighing  my  own  inconve- 
jiience.  This  vessel  sailed  from 
the  Downs  with  a  strong  gale  of 
wind,  but  perfectly  fair  for  her, 
on  the  7th  of  June  last  ;  and,  to 
my  great  anxiety,  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  her  since  ! 

Before  the  end  of  June,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  alarmiing  account  of 
the  settlement  from  inr.  Richard 
Weaver,  the  chief  magistrate,  da- 
ted the  23*1  April,  1788,  inform- 
ing me,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  had  emigrated,  some 
to  rhe  neighbourin-T  slave factorifs^ 
and  some  on  hodsA  slave  ship  ;  and 


was  sujHicient  room  in  the  brig  for 
seventy,  yet  I  reniembered  the 
bad  consequences  of  crowding  the 
former  transports,  and  therefore 
wished  to  send  rather  too  fewthan 
too  many  ;  and  I  was  careful  to 
furnish  them  with  fresh  pro-uislons, 
bnadi  and  spruce-beer,  all  the  time 
the  ship  lay  in  the  river,  and  also 
with  live  swine  to  kill  upon  the 
voyage.  After  I  had  refused 
many  passengers,  for  fear  of 
crowding  the  vessel  too  much, 
several  of  those  that  had  been  ad- 
mitted deserted  the  vessel,  just  as 
she  was  ready  to  sail,  when  it  Avas 
too  late  for  me  to  make  up  the 
complement  ;  whereby  only  39 
passengers  (instead  of  5:0,  the  in- 
f:ended  number)   actually  set  out. 
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that  king  Tom,  of  whom  the  land 
was  purchased,  presuming  on  the 
weakness  of  the  remainder,  had 
sold  two  of  the  settlers  for  slaves^ 
and  threatened  to  sell  more  of 
them.  This  was  the  more  mor- 
tifying to  me,  because  I  had 
hoped  to  secure  not  only  the  pri- 
vileores,  but  the  title  also,  of  the 
Pro'vitice  of  Freedom,  to  the  new 
settlement.  All  the  surgeons  and 
other  white  people,  who  went 
last  year  and  survived  the  sick- 
ness, proved  wicked  enough  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  slave 
merchants  at  the  several  factories, 
being  bought  over  by  the  lure 
of  large  salaries.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  mr.  Pitt,  informed  him 
of  these  particulars^  and  request- 
ed that  immediate  directions 
might  be  given  to  the  captain  of 
the  man  of  war,  then  under  or- 
ders for  the  coast,  to  represent  to 
king  Tom  the  impropriety  of 
his  behaviour,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  further  m.olcstation. 
Mr.  Weaver  did  not  inform  me 
v/hat  nmnber  of  people  remained 
at  the  settlement  at  the]  time  he 
wrote,  viz.  23d  April ;  but  I  hope 
the  Mira  brig,  by  God's  provi- 
dence, might  arrive  just  in  time 
to  save  a  total  dispersion  of  the 
settlers.  This  is  all  the  infor- 
mation I  am  able,  at  present,  to 
give  of  the  state  of  the  settlement ; 
and  havino;  done  the  utmost  in  mv 
power,  at  this  tmie,  to  save  it,  1 
must  now  leave  tne  support  of 
this  infant  community  to  persons 
whose  incomes  are  not  so  slender 
and  insiifiicient,  for  such  public 
exertions,  as  ray  own. 

Twelve  Swedish  gentlemen, 
men  of  science  and  abilities,  have 
signified  their  intcntil^n  to  join 
the  settlement  ;  and  I  have  sent 
their  names  to  the  people,  re- 
questing that  they  may  be  admit- 
ted to  free  lots^  g^'^ti^}  whenever 


they  arrive.  My  friend,  mr 
Harry  Gandy,  of  Bristol,  is  also 
earnestly  desirous  to  promote 
the  sending  out  a  vessel  from  that 
port,  to  give  further  strength  to 
the  settlement  ;  and  mr.  Falcon- 
bridge,  a  surgeon  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coast,  and  who  has 
proved  his  integrity  and  abilities 
by  a  sensible  and  well  written 
publication  against  the  slave 
trade  ;  and  also  mr.  Arnold,  ano- 
ther very  intelligent  man  of  the 
same  profession,  with  several 
other  persons  at  Bristol,  are  wil- 
ling to  join  the  new  community, 
if  they  can  procure  some  assist- 
ancc,in  addition  to  their  own  small 
fortunes,  which  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  charter  a  ves- 
sel. As  to  myself;,  I  cannot  aflFord 
any  further  expense  at  present. 
However,  I  have  given  them  a 
letter  to  the  settlers,  requesting 
that  they,  and  all  the  people  that 
shall  embark  in  their  ship,  ipay 
be  admitted  to  equal  lots  of  land, 
and  a  joint  share  in  the  settle- 
ment with  themselves,  without 
paying  any  thing  for  this  privi- 
lege :  and  I  ha\e  even  recom- 
mended that  they  should  declare, 
that  they  will  admit  settlers, 
gratis,  until  the  number  is  in- 
creased to  six  or  seven  hundred^ 
families,  in  order  to  invite  new 
comers,  for  their  mutual  safety. 

The  accounts  I  have  heard  and 
read  of  the  climate  and  countrv, 
are  much  more  favourable  than 
the  state  I  have  just  now  iiiven 
of  the  settlement  itself.  Sir 
George  Young,  of  the  navy,  assur- 
ed me^  before  the  black  poor  sail- 
ed last  year,  that  the  Frenchman's 
Bay  (now  called  St.  George'sBav^in 
which  the  iirst  township  is  form- 
ed) is,  without  exception,  as  fine 
a  harbour  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
that  the  mountains  abound  with 
brooks   of  fresh   vrater,  and  are 
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covered  with  the  most  noble  fo- 
rests of  all  kinds  of  timber,  and 
with  perpetual  verdure  ;  that 
when  he  ascended  those  moun- 
tains, and  looked  about  him,  he 
had  never  been  so  agreeably  struck 
before  with  beautiful  landscapes 
of  wood  and  water  ;  and  that  he 
found  the  air  so  cool  upon  the 
mountain,  that  he  could  have 
born  his  great  coat  with  plea- 
sure. And  he  gave  particular  di- 
rections to  captain  Thompson,  of 
his  majesty's  sloop  Nautilus, 
where  to  find  this  particular  spot 
for  the  principal  town.  If  your 
friend  wants  more  information 
concerninor  the  country  and  cii- 
mate,  he  must  read  the  account 
published  by  lieutenant  Mathews, 
of  the  navy,  who  lived  at  a  negro 
town  on  the  Peninsula  about 
three  years,  being  employed,  in- 
deed, in  the  slave  trade,  for  which 
he  is  an  advocate,  though  his  ar- 
guments do  more  harm  to  his  cause 
than  g;ood  ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  is  a  person  of  credit,  and  was 
highly  recommended  to  me  by 
mr.  justice  B.irrington,  as  '^being 
capable  of  giving  me  intelligence 
of  the  coast  and  clbnate,both  am- 
ple and  unquestionable.  The  na- 
tural products  are  equal  to  the 
sanpuine  hopes  of  o;ain.  Fine 
cotton,  the  best  indigo  m  the 
world,  sugar  canes,  gum  copal, 
castor  nuts  for  oil,  and  a  variety 
of  spices,  grow  v/ild  upon  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  finest 
timber  fit  for  every  purpose.  The 
seas  abound  with  most  excellent 
fish,  three  kinds  of  turtle,  besides 
prodigious  quantities  of  oysters, 
prawns,  &c.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing but  breeding  cattle  and  tame 
fowls,  to  render  life  comfortable  ; 
and  I  trust  in  God's  mercy,  that 
my  poor  endeavours  will,  before 
this  time,  have  happily  supplied 
that  deficiencv. 


I  have  but  one  other  point  to 
mention.  Your  friend  dislikes 
the  name  of  a  colony y  and  wishes 
to  promote  "xfree  settlement,  I  am 
as  zealous  for  freedom,  and  all 
the  rights  of  humanity,  as  he  can 
be,  and  therefore  have  adopted 
the  ancient  Y^'O.^xsh  f yank-pledge  as 
the  basis  of  all  the  reo-ulations 
I  proposed  for  the  ne^ai  set*lement  ; 
being  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
every  place  must,  of  course,  be  a 
fne  settlementy  wh-QVewer frank-pledge 
(and  more  especially  that  most 
essential  branch  of  it,  a  constant 
ivaich  and  luard  by  a  regular  rotation 
of  all  the  males  from  16  to  60,  with 
their  arms  in  their  o^wn  hands, 
arma  pacis  et  defensionis)  is  pro- 
perly maintained  ;  and  that  colonies ^ 
and  even  kingdoms  and  monarchies^ 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  free 
and  happy  by  this  glorious  patri- 
archal system  of  frank-pledge, 
which  is  the  o?ily  eff'ectual  antidote 
to  unlimited  or  illegal  govern- 
ment of  any  kind,  whether  under 
monarchial,  aristocratical,  or  de- 
mocratical  forms  :  for  by  this 
such  an  effectual  balance  of  power 
may  be  with  certainty  maintain- 
ed,' that  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  can  act  as  one  man,  though 
every  separate  family  will  still 
enjo}^  it^j  due  share  of  power,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  sentiments  of  the  majority. 
The  arbitrary  counsels  of  any 
great  kingdom  will  always  find 
extreme  difficulty  in  attempting 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  a  dis- 
tant colony y  thus  united^  armed,  and 
exercised  in  frank-pledge  :  and  had 
there  not  been  some  small  remains 
of  the  old  English  form  of  a  free  mi- 
litia existing  in  New-England, 
and  other  places  in  America, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
troubles,  there  would  soon  have 
been  an  extinction  of  all  their 
free  settlements. 
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When  1  return  to  town  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
for  the  new  settlement  ;  wherein 
your  friend  will  lind  a  plan  for  a 
paper  currency  Avhich  cannot  de- 
preciate in  value,  because  ordina- 
ry labour  in  tilling  the  gromid  is  ap- 
pointed the  medium  of  traffic  jmstQ2.d. 
of  money  ;  the  value  of  the  notes 
bein^  a  tax  of  labour,   laid  equally 
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on   individuals,    which  even    the 
poorest  can  well   afford  to  pay, 
I   propose,   also,  to    send  you    a 
larger  tract  oi frank-pledge  or  con- 
gregational courts,  on  which  the 
said  regulations  are  founded. 
1  remain,  with  great  esteem. 
Dear  sir,  your  obliged 
Humble  servant, 

GRANVILLE  SHARPE.' 


>» 
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For  the  COLUMBIAN   MAGAZINE. 
DIRECTIONS /or  expelling  noxious  YAVOVRsfrofn  wells. 


I  HAVE  observed,  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine  for  May, 
1-787,  an  account  of  some  work- 
men, who  were  employed  in  dig- 
ging a  well  for  Ebenezer  Robinson 
of  this  city,  being  obliged  to  quit 
the  work  for  some  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  vapours  in 
the  well ;  and  that  those  vapours 
were  expelled  by  a  method  hap- 
pily thought  of  by  that  gentleman. 
A  smith's  bellows  was  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  well ;  one  end  of  the  hose  of  a 
fire  engine  was  fastened  to  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  the 
other  end  let  down  to  within  one 
foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
which  was  then  thirty  feet  deep  ; 
and,  after  blowing  the  bellows 
about  half  an  hour,  a  lighted  can- 
dle was  let  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  where  it  burned 
clear  :  the  workmen  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  finish  their  business 
without  any  further  difficulty. 
As  by  thus  forcing  in  fresh  air 
the  noxious  vapours  were  effectu- 
ally expelled,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  this  method  were 
generally  practised  to  expel  the 
damps  from  wells,  it  would  al- 
ways have  the  same  good  effect  : 
but,   Ih   swme  places  it  would  be 


easier  to  get  a  stove  and  a  long 
iron  pipe,  than  a  smith's  bellows 
and  the  hose  of  an  engine.  When 
that  is  the  case,  I  recommend  the 
following  method  to  get  the  nox- 
ious vapours  out  of  wells'.  Let  a 
stove,  with  an  hole  made  in  it  for 
an  extra  pipe,  be  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  well ;  let  the  pipe 
be  put  down,  so  as  the  lower  end 
may  be  near  the  bottom  of  the 
well  J  fix  the  other  end  of  the  pipe 
in  the  stove  ;  then  make  a  brisk 
fire  in  it,  and  as  the  bad  air  comes 
from  the  well  to  the  stove,  and 
from  thence  through  the  pipe  that 
conveys  the  smoke,  fresh  air  from 
the  mouth  of  the  well  will  supply 
its  place.  I  have  seen  a  piece, 
published  several  years  ago,  that 
contained  an  account  of  a  coal-pit 
in  England,  in  which  tlie  air  w-as 
so  bad,  that  the  workmen  could 
not  work  in  it  ;  but  which  was 
cleared  of  its  noxious  vapours  by 
a  method  nearly  the  same  as  what 
is  here  recommended.  That  being 
the  case,  and  a  well  being  so 
much  smaller  than  a  coal-pit,  I 
make  no  doul^t  but  this  method 
would  effectually  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  bad  air  out  of 
wells  :  but,  whatever  means  may 
be  used  for  this  end,  it  will  be 
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necessary  afterwards   to  lower  a     ious  vapours  out  of  the  coal-pit, 
lighted  candle  to  the  bottom   of    was  by  makins;  a  hole  in  a  larne 
the  well.      It   is   well   known   to 
many,  and  should  be  to  all  con- 


cerned in  digging  or  cleaning  of 
wells,  that  if  a  candle  thus  put  in 
burns  clear,  the  workmen  may  go 
down  with  safety  ;  but  if  it  should 
go  out,  it  would  be  imprudent  for 
a  person  to  veuture  down,  as  he 
would  thereby  run  the  risk  of  his 
life,  though  he  should  intend  to 
stay  but  a  short  time  in  the  well. 
I  think  the  publication  alluded  to, 
is  in  the  Gentleman's  Mao;azine. 
The  method  taken  to  get  the  nox- 


making  a  hole  in  a 
iron  pot,  putting  one  end  of  the 
pipe  into  the  pit,  and  the  other 
end  through  the  hole  in  the  pot, 
so  as  to  be  even  with  the  top, 
and  then  making  a  fire  in  the  pot. 
As  a  better  fire  could  be  made  in 
a  stove,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  pot  ;  but  instead  of 
putting  the  pipe  in,  perhaps  it 
would  answer  the  purpose  to  fix 
it  to  the  out-side  of  the  stove. 


A   CITIZEN. 


March  18,  1789. 


..<^...H>....<>...<^>^s><S><^<S><^"'<>--<>'"*"<>'"* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

Sir, 

The  following  dissertation  on  the  influence  of  the  mother  on  the 
foetus,  was  read  before  the  American  Medical  Society.  If  it  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  useful  miscellany,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
insert  it.  H. 


NiEVI    MATERNl. 


IT  is  to  the  honour  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  human  know- 
ledge has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
vances to  a  state  of  perfection, 
than  it  has  done  in  any  that  has 
ever  preceded  it.  Every  pheno- 
menon, however  common  or  un- 
usual, that  has  presented  itself 
to  our  senses,  is  brought  to  the 
tribunal  of  philosophy,  and  there 
reduced  to  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain fixed  laws. 

Nature  herself,  in  all  her  vari- 
ous presentations,  is  tortured 
from  her  inmost  recesses  to  give 
up  her  secrets  to  afford  gratifica- 
tion to  the  prying  eye  of  human 
curiosity  :  and  we  have  it  to  say, 
that  we  are  daily  astonished  with 
'  new  and  important  discoveries, 
%vhich  have  escaped  the  attention 

Col.  Mac.  Vol,  III,  No,  4. 


and  observation  of  mankind  from 
the  foundation  of  ihe  world. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many 
discoveries  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  familiarity  with  which 
we  view  those  things  which  for- 
merly excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  there  yet 
remain  many  things  to  be  known  ; 
many  of  which  we  shall,  in  all 
probability,  remain  forever  total- 
ly ignorant  of;  and,  despairing  of 
success,  the  ingenious  have  given 
over  their  vain  pursuits. 

There  are  some  things  that  na- 
ture holds  up  to  our  view,  as  it 
v/ere,  on  purpose  to  tantalize  us, 
and,  like  an  artful  mistress,  af- 
fects to  excite  our  admiration 
without  deigning  to  ease  our 
anxiety,  or  gratify  our  curiosity. 
Hh 
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But   as  the  fabled  lion  once   en-  laws.     This  is  truly  making  short 

joyed  Juno  in  a  cloud,  so  it  often  work  with  our  business  ;   and  I 

happens  with  many  of  our  philo-  think  I  may  say  with  a  good  deal 

sophers,  that  to  save  the  appear-  of  propriety,  that  had  our  prede- 

ances   of  ignorance,    when   their  cessors  been  of  this  opinion,  and 

discoveries  can  be  pushed  no  far-  we  readily  disposed  to  copy  after 

ther,  they  have   recourse  to  ima-  them,  human  knowledge,  instead 

giitation,    that  useful   and   often  of  being  progressive,  would  have 

necessary    handmaid    to    human  hitherto  remained  stationary, 

happiness,  to  fill  up  those  blanks  I   believe    there   are  few  who 

which   are  still    presented  to   us  would  deny  the  existence  of  light, 

in  the  book  of  knowledge.  because  we  have  never  been  able 

But  it  often  happens  that  ima-  to  explain  how  its  operation  upon 

gination,      when     once     excited,  the  retina  can  give  us  the  idea  of 

knows    no    bounds   ;     the    slow  objects  :  or,    shall  we  deny  the 

guides,    reason   and    experience,  existence   of  music,    because   we 

are  left  far  behind  to  follow  with  cannot   account  for  the   sense  bf 

a  very  unequal  pace.  harmony  in  the  sensorium  ?  Hun- 

By  this  prolific  faculty  of  the  ger  has  at  various  times  claimed 
mind,  the  world  we  inhabit  has  the  attention  of  the  philosopher, 
been  often  made  and  destroyed  at  and  it  has  been  explained  in  vari- 
pleasurc,  and  the  final  destruction  ous  different  ways  j  yet  none  that  I 
of  it  has  been  predicted  with  a  have  read  upon  this  subject  has 
mathematical  certainty.  The  pla-  cleared  it  up  to  me  in  a  satisfac- 
nets  which  we  see  revolvin  2;  round  torv  manner  :  but  I  believe  we 
our  common  center,  have  been  all  should  find  it  a  very  difficult  mat- 
peopled  Avith  myriads  of  intelli-  ter  to  persuade  a  hungry  man  out 
gent  beings  ;  and  the  comets  have  of  his  feelings,  if  he  could  not  give 
been  at  various  times  given  to  a  physiological  demonstration  of 
the  sun,  to  supply  fuel  to  his  what  it  was.  The  fact  is,  we  ail 
wasting  fires  ;  and  their  ill-fated  of  us  see  thousands  of  things,  eve- 
inhabitants  have  not  been  with-  ry  day,  which  come  under  the  do- 
out  some  amongst  us  who  have  minion  of  no  laws  that  we  are 
deplored  their  miserable  dcstruc-  yet  acquainted  with, 
tion.  Nsevi  Materni  have,  at  various 

The  same  kind  of  extravagance  times,   claimed  tiie  attention    of 

has  led  some,   by  a  wonderful  fe-  physiologists  ;  and  their  doctrines 

cundity  of   the   imagination,    to  upon  this  subject,  like  most  other 

give  infinity    of    increase   to   the  things   we   are  ignorant  of,   have 

stamina  of  animalcuIsB;  as  well  as  generally    followed    the     tide   of 

to  all  kinds  of  ve2;et able  seed.  fashionable  opinions — which  were 

But  there  is   an  extreme  of  an  at  first,   probably,  the  dictates  of 

opposite  nature,  which  is  equally  those  whose  opinions  deservedly 

if  not  still  m^ore  wide  from  the  gave  a  sanction  to  other  things  : 


mark  than  the  one  I  have  been 
mentioning,  which  our  philoso- 
phers are  sometimes  apt  to  fall 
into,  namely— r-to  doubc,  or  even 
to  deny  the  existence  of  those 
things  whose  phenomena  they 
cannot    reduce  to     certain    fixed 


and  men  have  adopted  them  with- 
out ever  enauiring-  into  what  cir- 
cumstances  gave  them  authority. 
The  grand  question  concerning 
them  is.  Whether  are  we  to  im- 
pute their  origin  to  mere  lusus 
fialurce^  or  are  we  to  give  the  ima- 
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glnarion  of  the  mother  a  power 
of  producing  them  ? 

1  am  decidedly  of  the  latter 
opinion  :  and  although  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  opinion 
we  are  of,  when  they  are  already 
formed,  yet,  if  my  opinion  shall 
appear  to  be  founded  upon  pro- 
priety, I  trust  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
them. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  this  opinion  is,  the  great 
analogy  there  is  in  the  appear- 
ances of  those  marks  and  what 
we  find  in  the  Mocoa  stone. 
This,  I  think,  is  rather  begging 
the  question.  In  those  very 
stones  we  also  frequently  find  the 
images  of  trees  and  animals — and 
yet  no  one,  I  a2)prehend,  will 
pretend  to  assert,  with  no  better 
foundation  than  this,  that  these 
are  mere  lusus  naturae.  I  mip;ht 
likewise  add  here,  that  nature 
never  goes  out  of  her  ordinary 
course,  to  sport  herself,  unless 
she  meets  with  some  cause  which 
has  a  power  of  disturbing  her. 

It  is  likewise  asserted,  that 
most  women,  who  bring  forth 
children  that  are  marked,  never 
predict  it  ;  and  if  they  do,  the 
event  rarely  corresponds  with 
their  apprehensions.  All  this 
may  be  very  true.  Women  re- 
ceive so  many  impressions,  dur- 
ing pregnane]/,  that  we  must  al- 
low them  more  than  human  memo- 
ry and  sagacity,  to  enable  them 
always  to  distingalsh  the  precise 
one  which  should  produce  this  ef- 
fect. But  it  is  said,  if  we  shall 
give  women  this  power  of  mark- 
ing their  children,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  to  escape  it. 


some  particular  times  and  circum- 
stances that  these  causes  can  have 
any  influence.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  scarcely  ever  known  an  in- 
stance of  a  child,  presented  to  a 
mother,  with  one  of  these  marks, 
who  could  not  tell  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  her  receiving 
the  impression. 

1  could  2;ive  a  lono;  catalof^uc 
of  the  instances  of  this  kind  I 
have  seen  myself :  but  I  suppose 
they  are  not  more  numerous, 
nor  in  any  shape  more  singu- 
lar, than  what  may  have  pro- 
bably fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  every  person  who  has 
thought  such  phenomena  worthy 
of  his  speculation. 

If  we  should  have  recourse  to 
antiquity  to  give  sanction  to  this 
opinion,  we  have  it  recorded 
amongst  the  first  particular  cir- 
cumstances that  excited  the  atten- 
tion ofmen,  in  their  observations 
upon  animated  nature.  That  this 
may  not  be  applied  to  the  extra- 
ordinary interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  favour  the  craft  of 
Jacob,  we  only  beg  leave  to  appeal 
to  facts,  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
present  themselves  to  our  obser-  - 
vation  at  the  present  day,  namely, 
that  those  persons  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  breed  pigeons  of  dit- 
ferent  colours,  can  breed  them, 
as  they  say  themselves,  to  a  fea- 
ther. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  if  we 
give  the  imagination  of  the  mo- 
ther a  power  of  marking  the  fcetus 
/;/  utero,  it  is  allowing  her  to  have 
a  creating  power,  which  she  has 
not. 

This  is  a  very  arbitrary  manner 
of  deciding  the  question,  and  ap- 
I  think  it  is  sufficient,  that  they  pears  rather  calculated  to  embar- 
are  provided  with  powers  to  rass  and  silence  our  enquiries, 
guard  against  the  most  ordinary  than  to  convince  the  understand- 
causes  which  micrht  do  injury  in  ins;, 
those  cases,  and  tluu  it  is  only  in         The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
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the  different  secreting  organs  in 
the  animal  system.  We  know 
that  each  of  these  are  possessed 
of  powers  calculated  to  secrete 
different  fluids,  to  answer  certain 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
and  although  these  powers  can 
never  be  imitated  by  art,  yet  I 
believe  no  one  will  allow  them  to 
xhave  a  creating  power. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  a 
question  among  naturalists^,  Whe- 
ther imagination  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  number  of  those 
causes,  which  have  a  power  of  al- 
tering  the  complexion  and  figure 
of  the  human  species  ?  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  ought.  I 
think  we  may  trace  the  effects  of 
it  in  the  different  ranks  of  society 
among  ourselves  ;  but  marks  are 
jnore  evident  amongst  those  na- 
tions where  the  same  causes  have 
been  constantly  applied  for  a 
lono;  succession  of  ages. 

I  think  that  these  effects  are  tobe 
distinguished, independent  of  what 
climate,  savage  customs,  or  scan- 
ty provisions  can  produce. 

We  find  nothing  more  common, 
in  births,  than  for  children  to  in- 
herit sometimes  even  the  acciden- 
tal deformities  of  their  parents, 
or  of  some  persons  living  in  the 
same  family » 

We  have  many  instances  of 
squinting  in  the  father,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  fright  or  ha- 
bit, communicated  to  his  off- 
spring ;  and  what  may,  perhaps, 
appear  the  most  extraordinary,  a 
child  has  been  known  to  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  a  scar  simi- 
lar lo  one  the  father  had  received 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  acci- 
dental deformities  may  become 
natural  ones,  and  even  encreased 
through  successive  generations. 

From  this,  therefore,  maj-  have 
arisen  the  small  eyes  and  long 
cars  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese 


nations.  From  hence  originally 
may  have  come  the  flat  noses  of 
the  blacks,  and  the  flat  heads  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians. 

I  shall  conclude  my  essay,  by 
mentioning  the  famous  instance 
quoted  by  father  Malbranche,  up- 
on which  he  founds  his  beautiful 
theory  of  monstrous  productions, 

A  woman  of  Paris,  the  wife  of  a. 
tradesman,  went  to  see  a  criminal 
broke  alive  upon  the  wheel,  at 
the  place  of  public  execution. 
She  was  at  that  time  two  months 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
no  way  subject  to  any  disorders 
to  affect  the  child  in  her  womb. 
She  was,  however,  of  a  slender 
habit  of body,  and,  though  led  by 
curiosity  to  this  horrid  spectacle, 
very  easily  moved  to  pity  and 
compassion-  She  felt,  therefore, 
all  those  strong  emotions  which 
so  terrible  a  sight  must  naturally 
inspire,  shuddered  at  every  blow 
the  criminal  received,  and  almost 
swooned  at  his  cries.  Upon  rc- 
turnino;  from  this  scene  of  blood, 
she  continued,  for  some  days, 
pensive,  and  her  imagination  still 
Wrought  upon  the  spectacle  she 
had  lately  seen.  After  some  time^, 
however,  she  seemed  perfectly  re- 
covered from  her  fright,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  her  former  un- 
easiness.  When  the  time  of  her 
delivery  approached,  she  seemed 
no  ways  mindful  of  her  former 
terrors,  nor  were  her  pains  in 
labour  more  than  usual  in  such 
circumstances.  But  v/hat  was  the 
amazem.ent  of  her  friends  and  as- 
sistants when  the  child  came  into 
the  world  !  It  was  found  that 
every  limb  in  its  body  was  bro- 
ken, just  like  those  of  the  male- 
factor, and  just  in  the  same 
place. 

This  poor  infant,  that  had  suf- 
fered the  pains  of  life  even  before 
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its  coming  into  the  world,  did 
not  die,  but  lived  in  an  hospital 
in  Paris  for  twenty  years  after — a 
wretched  instance  of  the  supposed 
power  of  imagination,  in  the  mo- 
ther, of  altering  and  distorting 
the  infant  in  the  womb  :  and, 
indeed,  if  we  will  not  refer  it  to 
the  imagination,  I  do  not  know 
Nvhence  we  shall  undertake  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinary 
event. 

The  manner  in  which  Mal- 
branche  reasons  upon  this  fact,  is 
as  follows  : 

The  Creator  has  established 
such  a  sympathy  between  the  se- 
veral parts  of  nature,  that  we 
are  led  not  only  to  imitate  each 
other,  but  also  to  partake  ill  the 
same  affections  and  desires.  The 
animal  spirits  are  thus  carried  to 
the  respective  parts  of  the  body, 
to  perform  the  same  actions  which 
we  see  others  perform  ;  to  re- 
ceive, in  some  measure,  their 
wounds,  and  take  part  in  their 
sufferings.  Experience  tells  us, 
that  if  we  look  attentively  on  any 
person  severely  beaten,  or  sorely 


given  to  the  criminal  forcibly 
struck  the  imagination  of  the 
woman,  and,  by  a  kind  of  counter- 
stroke,  the  delicate  tender  frame 
of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  an  in- 
genious man  upon  a  fact,  the  ve- 
racity of  which  many  since  have 
called  ill  question.  They  have 
allowed,  indeed,  that  such  a  child 
might  have  been  produced,  but 
have  denied  the  cause  of  its  defor- 
mity. 

How  could  the  imagination  of 
the  mother,  say  they,  produce 
such  dreadful  effects  upon  her 
child  ?  She  has  no  communication 
with  her  foetus  ;  she  scarcely 
touches  it  in  any  part  ;  quite  un- 
affected with  her  concerns,  it 
sleeps  in  security,  in  a  manner 
secluded  by  a  fluid,  in  which  it 
swims,  from  her  that  bears  it. 
With  what  a  variety  of  deformi- 
ties, say  they,  would  all  mankind 
be  marked,  if  all  the  vain  and  ca- 
pricious desires  of  the  mother 
were  thus  readily  w^ritten  upon 
the  body  of  the\jiild  ?  Yet,  not- 
Vv^ithstanding  this  plausible    way 


wounded,  the  spirits  immediately     of  reasoning,  I  cannot  avoid  giv 
flow  into  those  parts  of  the  body     ing  some  credit  to  the  variety   of 

instances  I  have  read  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  testimony  of  my 
own  senses,  which  I  think  too 
stubborn  to  be  philosophized 
away  by  all  the  ingenuity  I  have 
ever  seen  displayed. 

If  it  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  as  old 
as  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  first  physicians  that  have  ever 


which  correspond  to  those  we  see 
in  pain.  The  more-4elicate  the 
constitution,  the  more  it  is  thus 
affected — the  spirits  making  a 
Stronger  impression  on  the  fibres 
of  a  weakly  habit  than  of  a  robust 
one.  Strong  vigorous  men  see  an 
execution  without  much  concern, 
while  .women,  of  a  nicer  texture, 
are  struck  with  horror  and  con- 
cern. This  sensibility  in  them 
must,  of  consequence,  be  commu-: 
nicated  to  all  parts  of  their  body  ; 
and  as  the  fibres  of  the  child  in 
the  w^omb  arc  incomparably  finer 
than  those  of  the  mother,  the 
course  of  the  animal  spirits  must 
consequently  produce  greater  al- 
terations.     Hence    every   stroke 


written,  or,  at  least,  whose  wri- 
tings have  escaped  the  ruins  of 
time,  were  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
to  this  day  it  is  as  strongly  be- 
lieved by  the  generality  of  people 
as  ever.  If  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
reason,  are  v/e,  therefore,  to  de- 
ny its  existence  }  Carry  the  idea 
a  little  farther  : — shall  we  dis- 
believe or   doubt   of  every  thing 
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which  we  cannot  demonstrate  ?  feather.      In  fact,    by    properly 

It    is  easily   conceived    to   what  pairing  them  they  can  give  what 

excess  refinement  might  push  this  colour  they  please   to  any  feather, 

mode  of  reasoning.      There  is  not  in  any  part  ot  the  body.     Were 

an  axiom,   or   first  principle    in  we  to  reason  upon  this  fact,  what 

philosophy,   that  can  be  demon-  could   we   say  ?    Might  it  not  be 

strated.     The  truth  is,  men  have  asserted,  that  the  egg   being  dis- 

been  content  to  adopt  these  with-  tinct  from  the  body  of  the  fenialc, 

out  any  reasoning,  and  use  them  cannot  be  influenced  by  it  ?  Might 

as  guides   in   their  further  enqui-  it  not  be  plausibly  said,  there  is 

ries.     We  cannot   give    any  rea-  no  similitude  between  any  part  of 

son   even  why   the  child  should,  of  the  egg  and  any  particular  fea- 

in  any   respect,   resemble  the  fa-  ther  which  we  expect  to  propa- 

ther  or  mother  :  the  fact  is,  wc  gate  ?  And  yet,  for  all  this,   the 

generally   find   it  to   be  so  :    but  fact  is  known  to  be  true,  and  what 

why  it  should  take  the  particular  no  speculation  can  invalidate, 
print  of  the  father's   features  in         In  the  same  manner  a  thousand 

the  womb,    is   as  hard  to    con-  various  instances  assure  us,  that 

ceive,  as  why  it  should  be  affected  the   child   in   the  womb  is  some- 

by     the     mother's     imagination,  times  marked  by  the  strong  affec- 

We  all  know  what  a  strong  effect  tions  of  the  mother.     How  this 

imagination  has  on    those   parts  is  performed  we   know  not  ;   we 

in  particular,  without  being  able  only   see  the  effect,  without  any 

to  assign  a  cause  how  this  effect  connection    between   it    and    the 

may  be  produced  :  and   why   the  cause.     The  best  physicians  have 

imagination  may  not  produce  the  allowed  it,  and  have  been  satisfied 

same  effect  in  marking  the  child,  to  submit  to  the  experience  of  a 

that    it  does  in  forming  it,  I  see  number    of  ages.      But  many  dis- 

no  reason.     As  I  mentioned   be-  believe  it,  because  they  expect  a 

fore,    those   persons   whose    em-  reason  for    every  effect.      This, 

ployment  it  is  to  rear  up  pigeons  however,  is  very  hard  to  be  given, 

of   different    colours,    can   breed  while  it   is  very  easy  to  appear 

them^  as  their  expression  is_,  to  a  wise  by  pretending  incredulity. 


^n  improved  Manner  of  cultivating  hemp,  and  fitting  it  for  Use  ; 
hy  fohn  Read,  esquire  :  Communicated  to  the  Academy  for  encouraging 
Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  y  and  published  by  their  Order^  Febru- 
ary 65  1789. 

THE  soil  T  choose  for  raising  an  iron-toothed  harrow,  in  order 
hemp,  is  a  light,  rich  mould  ;  to  separate  the  particles  of  earth, 
as  free  from  stones,  gravel  and  and  leave  them  as  light  as  possi- 
clay,  as  possible.  Care  is  taken  ble  :  then  a  light  brush-harrow  is 
to  have  the  soil  thoroughly  ma-  drawn  by  one  hDrse  over  the 
nured  and  once  well  ploughed  in  ground,  by  which  means  it  is  le- 
the  fall  of  the  year,  if  other  busi-  veiled  so  as  to  receive  the  seed 
ness  will  admit  :  in  the  spring  it  equally  ;  after  which  it  is  m.arked 
is  ploughed  two  or  three  times  out  for  sowing,  in  the  same  man- 
more^,  and  as  often  harrowed  with  ner  that  barley  and  oats  are  gene- 
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rally  sown,  calculating  (if  the  soil 
is  very  p"oocl)  at  three  bushels  to 
an  acre  ;  if  but  middling  good,  at 
two  and  an  half  bushels  to  an  acre. 
The  seed  is  always  harrowed  in 
immediately  after  sowing,  with 
a  fine  iron-toothed  harrow,  and 
nothing  is  suffered  to  pass  over  it 
afterwards,  lest  by  treading  or 
otherwise  it  might  be  injured. 

The  seed  should  be  of  the  last 
year's  growth,  and  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  lying  in  the  cellar  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  its  being  sown. 
In  general  1  sow  my  seed  about 
the  middle  of  May,  being  govern- 
ed by  the  season,  a  little  sooner 
or  later  will  do.  My  hemp  is 
conmionly  fit  to  pull  by  the  8th 
or  I  oth  of  August,  which  is  known 
by  the  male-hemp  turning  whitish 
just  at  the  time  when  the  farina 
passes  off  :  this  is  easily  disco- 
vered by  its  smoking  when  agita- 
ted by  tile  wind,  or  jarred  with  a 
stick. 

When  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  is 
spread  on  the  ground  where  it 
grew,  about  an  inch  thick  ;  and 
what  that  will  not  receive  is  car- 
ried off  to  other  ground,  and  af- 
ter lying  two  or  three  days, 
turned  with  a  small  pole  about 
six  feet  long,  then,  receiving  one 
or  two  days  more  sun,  it  is  bound 
into  bundles  of  about  fifteen  or 
eigteen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  immediately  housed  from  wet, 
until  convenient  time  offers  to 
put  it  into  water  for  rotting, 
which  is  done  as  soon  as  other 
business  will  admit.  There  be- 
ins:  a  small  stream  of  water  that 
runs  through  my  farm,  I  have 
erected  a  dam  which  enables  me 
to  flow  a  pond  about  five  or  six 
feet  high,  wherein  the  hemp  is 
laid    (much  in  the   sam.e   manner 


that  flax  is  laid  for  rotting)  and 
after  covering  it  with  straw  to 
keep  it  clean,*  the  plank  and 
stones  being  placed  thereon,  the 
dam-gate  is  shut  down,  and  the 
hemp  being  overflowed  remains 
till  it  is  properly  rotted  ;  wliich 
is  done  in  six  or  seven  days,  if  put 
in  as  soon  as  the  latter  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  being  gene- 
rally warm  at  that  season  of  the 
year— if  put  into  the  v/ater  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  be- 
ginning of  October,  I  have  let  it 
lie  twelve  days — if  the  latter  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember, twenty  days,  unless  the 
weather  has  been  uncommonly 
warm  for  the  season  ;  in  which 
case  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
be  removed  sooner,  but  have  made 
a  point  of  attending  to  the  heat 
or  cold  of  the  weather,  as  when 
the  water  is  warm  the  hemp  will 
get  a  proper  rot  sooner  than 
when  it  is  otherwise. 

My  practice  has  been  to  draw 
the  water  from  the  hemp  24  hours 
before  the  taking  it  up,  leaving 
the  weight  thereon  in  order  that 
It  may  be  well  drained,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  much  better  handled  : 
then  it  is  removed  to  a  dry  piece 
of  ground  and  spread  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  after  remaining 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  that  situa- 
tion is  turned,  and  in  eight  or  ten 
days  aft:er  is  taken  up,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  removed  into  the 
barn,  where  it  remains  till  I  have 
leisure  to  break  and  swingel  it 
out.  When  barn-room  cannot  be 
spared  I  have  placed  it  up  against 
a  rail-fence,  running  the  top  ends 
between  the  two  up]>ermost  rails, 
letting  it  remain  there  until  pro- 
per time  for  breaking  ;  for  which 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  muddy  bottom  will  require  stra\r.  prcviyus  t«  the  hcm^ 
himz  laid  on  it. 
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purpose  I  have  always  found  clear 
cold  weather  to  be  the  best. 

My  hemp  is  broken  and  swin- 
gled much  in  the  same  manner  as 
flax,  except  the  first  breaking, 
which  is  done  in  a  coarse  break, 
the  teeth  or  flats  being  nearly  four 
inches  apart ;  then  a  common  flax 
break  answers  well,  and  being 
carefully  swingled  is  fit  for  use. 

My  practice  for  raising  seed 
hath  been  to  set  apart  in  the  field 
some  of  my  best  grown  hemp  for 
that  purpose,  pulling  up  the  male 
and  female  hemp  for  about  i8 
inches  in  width,  so  that  a  man 
may  pass  through  ;  leaving  the 
other  iii  beds  about  six  feet  in 
width,  in  order  that  two  men  (one 
on  each  side)  may  reach  in  their 
hands  and  pull  up  all  the  male, 
without  injuring  the  seed-bearing 
hemp. 

This  process  is  performed  when 
the  general  pulling  is  done,  in 
August.  The  female  hemp  must 
stand  till  the  seed  is  fully  ripe, 
which  is  known  by  its  turning 
brown  ; — in  wet  weather  I  have 
been  obliged  to  let  it  stand  till 
the  middle  of  October  before  it 
was  fit  to  pull — after  which  it 
must  be  tied  in  bundles,  like  other 
hemp,  and  carefully  set  up  against 
the  fence  to  dry  ;  or,  if  that  is  not 
convenient,  it  may  be  laid  on  the 
ground,  and,after  one  or  two  days 
sun,  beaten  out  in  the  manner  that 
flax-seed  is  beaten  out,  striking 
lightly  :  then  expose  the  other 
side  to  the  sun  one  or  two  days, 
after  which  give  it  a  thorough 
beating,  and  spread  the  seed  with 
all  the  leaves,  &c.  in  a  dry  place 
for  some  days  ;  then  thresh  it  with 
a  light  flail,  or  rub  it  by  hand, 
till  the  seed  is  all  out,   and,  after 


winnowing,  put  it  in  a  dry  place? 
for  sowing  the  next  year. 

The  seed-bearing  hemp  require.^ 
a  few  days  longer  to  rot  than  the 
other,  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  bark  or  hurle,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  glutinous  substance 
occasioned  by  its  longer  stand- 
ing. 

I  have  always  preferred  old 
manure  to  new,  more  especially  if 
horse  or  cow  dung ;  but  new  will 
do,  and  it  is  much  the  better  to 
have  it  ploughed  in  in  the  fall. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
hemp  raised  on  an  acre  of  ground* 
it  varies  from  six  to  twelve  hun- 
dred weight,  much  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  it. 

The  expense  of  cultivating,  &c. 
an  acre  of  hemp,  is  not  at  present 
in  my  power  to  ascertain,  great 
part  of  the  business  being  done  at 
leisure,  and  when  the  time  can  be 
best  spared  :  I  would  just  observe^ 
that  I  car  raise  two  or  three  acres 
yearly  on  my  small  farm,  with- 
out interfering  much  with  other 
business.* 

The  present  price  of  hemp,  to- 
gether with  the  bounty  given  by 
the  state  to  encourage  the  culture 
of  this  useful  plant,  amounts  to 
about  2  20  dollars  per  ton,  which 
bids  fair  to  establish  its  growth 
here  ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  at  the 
present  day  no  branch  of  agricul- 
ture (where  land  ib  found  suitable) 
can  be  carried  on  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage as  that  of  raising  hemp  : 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  farmers 
will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  It  ha- 
ving been  found  by  experience 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  that 


*  A  man  that  understands  breaking  and  swingling  hemp  well,  will  clean  from  40  im 
50  weight  per  day. 
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hemp  may  be  grown  on  the  same 
ground  For  20  or  thirty  years  in 
succession,  without  lessening  the 
crop  or  impoverishing  the  soil  : 
this  also  will  have  its  weight. 

The  last  season,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  hemp  on  a 
piece  of  diked  marsh,  the  salt  wa- 
ter having  been  kept  off  better 
than  one  year.  After  being  ditch- 
ed, I  had  a  small  part  near  the 
upland,  carefully  dug  and  manur- 
ed with    old  dunji  that  was  well 


mixed  with  sand  :  the  hemp  grew 
to  full  height  and  proved  to  be  of 
the  best  kind.  This  encourage- 
ment has  occasioned  my  preparing 
a  larger  piece  for  further  trial,  the 
next  season,  when  I  mean  to  make 
several  experiments  on  the  culti- 
vation and  raising  of  hemp  ;  and, 
if  any  advantage  should  accrue 
therefrom,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  communicating  it  to 
you  as  early  as  possible. 
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HITHERTO  we  have  consi- 
dered originality  of  genius 
as  exerted  only  in  works  of  fan- 
cy :  but  it  is  as  high  an  endow- 
ment, and  perhaps  even  more 
singular  than  the  greatest  force 
of  hnagination,  to  possess  a  ca- 
pacity of  looking  beyond  the 
common  views  of  mankind,  in 
matters  of  reason  and  judgment. 
There  is  usually  a  difficulty  at- 
tending exertions  of  this  kind, 
which  is  not  so  often  experienced 
m  the  operations  of  fancy.  The 
tr'iginal  philosopher  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase)  must  fre- 
quently reject  principles,  and 
violate  modes  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  which  have  become 
sacred  by  prescription.  His  ge- 
nius is  obliged  not  only  to  push  be- 
yond the  usual  limits  of  nature,  but 
to  over-leap,  in  its  way,  the  bar- 
riers of  art  and  prejudice.  Seve- 
ral modern  philosophers  deserve, 
on  this  account,  high  praise  as 
originals.  Des  Cartes,  with  a 
greatness  of  mind  seldom  exlii- 
bited,  attacked  and  overthrew 
the  empire  of  scholastic  and  me- 
CoL.  Mag.  Vd,  III.  No.  4. 


taphyslcal  jargon,  after  it  had 
been  established  over  the  minds 
ot  men,  with  the  most  despotic 
sway,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Like  all  other  original 
writers,  he  had  defects  and  inac- 
curacies, which  men  of  smaller 
minds  and  more  minute  attention 
might  supply  or  correct  :  but  he 
struck  the  great  outline  of  a 
noble  and  durable  system  of  sci- 
ence. Bacon  was,  likewise,  an 
original  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  exclusion  of  hypotheses  from 
systems  of  philosophy,  has  done 
it  more  service  than  any  other 
single  event  or  discovery.  Im- 
provements before  this,  were  like 
the  palliation  and  correction  of 
symptoms  in  a  diseased  body  : 
tins  improvement  was  like  the 
renovation  of  the  constitution, 
producing  a  sound  and  permanent 
state  of  health.  It  was  an  im- 
provement, likewise,  which  re- 
quired great  self-denial  to  make. 
For  this  reason,  probably,  it  was 
so  late  in  its  discovery.  There 
is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  strong 
propensity  to  form  an  iinmediatc 
I  i 
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solution  of  every  difficulty  or  ob- 
scurity :  in  men  of  active  and  in- 
quisitive minds,  this  propensity 
is,  at  least,  as  much  stronger  as 
their  other  po'^vers  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  vulgar.  It  seems 
T[)amful  and  indignant  to  them  to  ^ 
surrender  up  or  suspend  their 
judgment,  on  the  cause  of  any 
fact  or  appearance.  How  deeply 
the  principle  in  question  is  root- 
ed in  the  human  mind,  appears 
from,  the  difficulty  of  fcliowing 
lord  Bacon's  plan  of  philosophi  - 
zing,  now  it  is  delineated.  Those 
who  profess  to  follow,  wander 
from  it  before  they  are  aware. 
They  almost  insensibly  mingle 
conjecture  with  induction,  and 
invent  hypothesis  rather  than 
confess  their  ignorance.  To  a 
man  like  lord  Veruiam,  it  must 
have  required  great  self-denial  to 
adopt  a  method  of  research  which 
had  to  contend,  in  this  manner, 
with  human  nature  itself,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophy w^hicn  had  ever  existed. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this, 
because,  at  first  sight,  nothing 
seem.s  more  obvious  in  the  disco- 
very, or  easier  in  the  practice, 
than  the  simple  rule  of  following 
nature-;  and  not  proceeding  further 
than  facts  will  support  us  :  yet 
it  may  be  questioned  if  there  was 
ever  an  invention  more  original 
than  that  of  this  simple  rule  ;  or 
one  to  w^hich  the  human  mind 
submits  with  more  reluctance. 
Sir  Isaac  Nev/ton  was  pre-emi- 
nently an  original  philosopher. 
He  had  a  mind  to  grasp  whatever 
execellence  was  already  discover- 
ed, to  supply  whatever  was  defi- 
cient, and  to  perfect  whatever 
was  incomplete.  He  found  sci- 
ence in  an  improving  state  ;  Irut 
the  brilliancy  of  his  additions 
made  former  discoveries  appear 
like  darkness.     The  laws  of  gra- 


vitation ;  their  application  to  the 
explanation  of  the  revolutions  and 
quantities  of  m.atter  of  the  pla- 
nets ;  the  theory  of  the  tides  ; 
the  laws  of  light  and  colours, 
and  fiuxionary  calculations,  were 
all  original  discoveries.  Any  one 
of  them  would  have  rendered  a 
man  inmiortal,  and  all  of  them 
united  exalt  the  name  of  Newton 
above  all  praise.  Bat  it  is  not 
our  object  to  give  a  hisioiy  of 
philosophy,  or  a  complete  enume- 
ration of  its  original  authors  : 
we  mean  only  to  show,  that  there 
are  authors  of  this  description, 
and  that  the  exertions  of  their 
genius  are  as  valuable,  and  that 
they  require  as  much  strength  of 
mind  and  do  as  much  honour  to 
human  nature,  as  those  w^hich  re- 
quire the  greatest  force  of  ima- 
gination. The  difference  betvv^een 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is 
simply  this — the  one  paim-s  agree- 
able fictions  ;  the  other  discovers 
important  realities  :  the  talent  of 
the  one  is  just  invention ;  that  of 
the  other,  sagacity  and  penetra- 
tion. Are  those  povv^ers  more 
valuable  and  of  a  higher  order, 
which  describe  great  and  agreea- 
ble things  in  such  a  probable,  con- 
sistent and  striking  manner,  as  to 
make  them  exist  in  the  fancy  when 
they  do  not  exist  in  nature  ; — 
or  those  vvhich  discover  and  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  operation, 
the  greatness,  the  consistency,  and 
the  beauty  of  those  works,  which 
really  exist  as  specimens  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  ?  Whoever  deter- 
mines this  question,  determines 
the  comparative  excellence  of  an 
original  poet  and  philosopher. 

After  what  we  have  said  on  the 
value  and  lustre  of  original  ta- 
lents, it  is,  perhaps,  humiliating 
to  recollect  how  rarely  they  are 
possessed.     Nature  bestoAvs  them 
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with  so  frugal  a  hand,    that  ages 
sometimes    pass  without  experi- 
encing such    an   instance  of    her 
bounty  :    Utility  and  fame,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  in  a  much 
humbler  sphere.     We   shall    now 
endeavour   to   show,    how    their 
praise  may  be  obtained  in  a  way 
that  may  serve  as   a  contrast  to 
the  one  we  have  mentioned  :  this 
will  be  done  by  considering  atten- 
tively  what  may  be     called   the 
imitati've   or  formed  genius.      That 
there  are  capacities   of  this  kind 
needs  no  demonstration.   Our  first 
observation  upon  them,  therefore, 
is,  that  only  in  an  advanced  state 
of  improvement  can  theyg  obtain 
their  honours.     Before  there  are 
examples  to  imitate,  and  precepts 
to   instruct,  the  genius  of  imita- 
tion can  evidently  not  excel  :   yet, 
with  these  assistances,  no  inferior 
degree   of  literary  praise    is  not 
nnfrequently     acquired     by    men 
that,  without  them,  would  never 
have    emerged     from    obscurity. 
The  true  character  of  this  species 
of  genius  seems  to  be — great  ac- 
curacy of  taste  united  v/ith  some 
invention.      Accuracy  of  taste  dis- 
tinguishes,  among  the  materials 
which    study    and  thought  have 
supplied,   the  excellent   from  the 
wordilcss  ;  and  invention  extends, 
combines,  and  arranges  them.     It 
seems  to  be  the  province  of  men 
thus  qualified,  to  form  science  in- 
to systems  j  to  improve  and  illus- 
trate the  several  individual  parts 
of  wliich  it  is  composed  ;  and   to 
converge    the     scattered   rays    of 
excellence  to  a   point.     It  seems 
a  hasty  assertion   to   say,  as   has 
sometimes  been  done,  that  authors 
of  this  character  possess  nothing 
of  genius,  but  only  a  correct  and 
delicate  taste.      Taste,  as  already 
observed,  only  qualifies  us  to  re- 
lish  what   is    already  produced  : 
but    writers  of  the    present   de- 


scription   do     more   than  relish  ; 
the)  add  to  the  stock  of  science  : 
they  extend  its  limits,   they  refine 
its  materials,    they   heighten    its 
power  of  pleasing,  and  give  it  to 
others  with    every   recommeiida- 
tion.      Science,  in  their  hands,  is 
like   the   rough    and     unwrought 
particles  of  sweetness  in  the  pos- 
session    of    the  bee  :     they    are 
found  mixed  and  undistinguished  ; 
they  are  separated,  combined,  and 
improved,  by  the  skill  and  quali- 
ties of  the  artist.      To   drop  the 
figure,    the  'imitative  genius  goes 
even  farther  than  we    have  yet 
mentioned  :  it  considers  the  ana- 
logy which  subsists  between  sub- 
jects already  discussed,  and  those 
which  are  not  ;   and,   takin^the 
former   for  a   guide,   it   produces 
what  is  really  new,  as  well  as  si- 
milar in   its  nature.      Mr.    Pope, 
who  has  been  denied  the  merit  of 
genius,  with  more  obstinacy;  per- 
haps, than  any  man  who  possessed 
so  much,  has  justly  remarked,  that 
our  thoughts  can  no  more  be  said 
to  be  not  our  own,because  they  arc 
like  those  of  our  ancestors',  than 
our  faces  can  be  said  to  be  not  our 
own,  because  they  are  like  our  fa- 
thers'.     Resemblance  is  certainly 
not  identity  :  and  it  is  no  incuri- 
ous speculation,  when  we  observe 
these  authors  to  be  read   as   well 
as   condemned  the  most.     Indeed 
they  seem.,  in  common,   to  have  a 
full  compensation  for  wanting  the 
brilliancy    of    original     powers, 
and  the  praise  which  usually  fol- 
lows them,  in   the  consciousnesf 
of  doing;  service  to  the  world  and 
honour   to  human  nature.     This 
is   the  most  satisfactory   reward, 
and   it  is    one  which  men  of  the 
character  v»'e  nov/  describe,  often- 
er  than  any  other,  possess.   That 
ardour  of   passion    and    pursuit, 
which  frequently  attends  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  energy,  often 
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destroys  the  peace  of  its  posses- 
sor, and  sometimes  sullies  his 
virtue  and  prevents  his  usefulness. 
A  calmer  state  of  mind,  and  tem- 
perature of  passion,  in  a  degree 
the  gift  of  nature,  and  improved 
by  patient  industry  in  pursuit  of 
science,  is  that  which  is  oftcnest 
seen  to  be  most  productive  both  of 
happiness  to  the  owner,  and  of  uti- 
lity to  the  world.  There  are,  no 
doubt,   some  exceptions  to  these 


observations,  as  well  as  to  tfte 
following  comparison  between  the 
two  species  of  genius  which  we 
have  considered  ;  but,  in  a  general 
and  complex  view,  it  may  be  said, 
with  truth — that  original  talents 
are  like  a  flower  which  we  admire 
for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance, 
while  the  imitative  genius  is  like 
the  slowly  matured  but  solid  fruit 
on  which  we  depend  for  subsis- 
tence.      [To  be  continued.] 
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Quid  deceat,  quid 

THERE  are  few  things  of  so 
delicate  and  precarious  a  na- 
ture ,as  female  reputation ;  and  the 
many  and  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  injured,  renders  it  very 
difficult  entirely  to  escape  censure, 
and  avoid  very  dangerous  errors. 
Misconducts  in  youth  are  seldom 
buried  in  an  increase  of  years ;  for 
the  reputation  of  the  n.mman,  suf- 
fers tor  the  indiscretion  of  the 
girl — Detracting  and  envious  peo- 
ple will  not  make  these  distinc- 
tions ;  and  even  well  intending 
persons  cannot  always.  So  that 
although  increased  experience  and 
strengthened  prudence  may  have 
entirely  overcome  the  error  ;  yet 
having  once  gotten  abroad,  and 
received  considerable  augmenta- 
tions from  its  successive  vehicles, 
the  injury  exists  after  the  cause  of 
it  has  ceased ;  and  many  who  have 
heard  of  the  fault,  may,  perhaps, 
never  become  acquainted  with  the 
reform- 
To  speak  of  all  the  methods  by 
which  a  girl  may  injure  herself, 
would  be  too  extensive,  by  far, 
for  a  paper  of  this  nature  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,    only   make  some  re- 
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marks  on  one  which  I  conceive  t» 
be  the  most  material. 

The  company  with  which  any 
person  associates  is,  at  all  times  of 
life,  an  important  consideration, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  attended 
to :  to  females  this  caution  is 
particularly  necessary.  The  oc- 
cupations and  scenes  which  both 
nature  and  custom  have  allotted  to 
men,  require  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind  and  their  man- 
ners; and  a.  man,  ignorant  of 
them,  would  be  liable  to  continual 
impositions  and  mistakes,  and  find 
little  service  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive book-knowledge :  but  wo- 
men are  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion :  the  sphere  of  their  busi- 
ness is  most  generally  confined  to 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  all 
their  duties  are  domestic.  Here  I 
would  not  be  understood,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  they  should  have  a 
liberal  education,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  pleasing  sci- 
ences ;  such  a  knowledge  will  be  a 
rational  and  entertaining  recrea- 
tion in  leisure  ;  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  female  academies  in 
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Phiiadephia.  But  the  fair  sex  have 
no  occasion  for  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and 
pursuits  of  mankind,  of  the  finesse 
of  villains,  and  the  various  me- 
thods of  deceiving  unsuspecting 
innocence.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  frequent  coffee- 
houses, &c.  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  mankind  ;  or  to  trust 
themselves  among  all  kinds  of 
company,  to  get  acquainted  with 
characters.  But  to  come  nearer  to 
my  principal  object  in  this  paper 
— girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  not  yet 
**  £;one  into  company/'  as  it  is 
called,  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
their  actions  are  not  regarded  by 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  they  do,  pro- 
vided they  commit  no  real  crime. 
They  have  no  idea,  that  so  short- 
ly before  their  stepping  forward 
into  life,  they  are  minutely  watch- 
ed by  the  world;  and  their  en- 
trance into  it  will  be  more  or  less 
agreeable,  as  they  are  m.ore  or 
less  prepared  for  it,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  a  conduct,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  strictly  ne- 
cessary in  nature,  yet  should  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  mean 
to  converse  with  the  world.  They 
have  no  idea,  that  there  are  things 
which,  though  in  themselves  strict- 
ly innocent,  are  yet  very  impro- 
per, inasmuch  as  they  are  thought 
so  by  those  among  whom  we  are 
to  livcj  and  without  whose  good 
opinion  we  must  lead  a  very  unea- 
sy life  ;  and  though  we  admit  that 
the  thino;  itself  is  not  wrong;,  yet 
It  is  certainly  wrong  and  impru- 
dent to  risque  our  happiness  in 
doing  it,  merely  because  we  can 
shew  it  is  agreeable  to  reason. 
But  we  argue  in  vain,  when  the 
general  practice  and  opinion  of 
the  world  are  against  us ;  and, 
when  slandered  and  tormented  bv 


every  body,  it  is  a  poor  consola- 
tion, that  we  can  cry  out,  the 
njo-jrld  are  fools.  While  we  live 
among  men,  we  must,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  virtue,  conform 
ourselves  to  their  manners,  and 
bear  with  trifling  violences  upon 
our  notions  of  strict  propriety, 
in  order  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  some  who,  perhaps,  would  wish 
to  please  us  ;  and  escape  that  un- 
easiness which  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  a  contrary  con- 
duct. Thus,  by  not  consider- 
ing these  matters,  girls  fre- 
quently fall  into  indiscretions, 
which  they  afterwards  find  reason 
to  repent  of,  and  difficulty  to  heal 
the  consequent  injury.  Tell  a 
young  lady,  that  she  is  too 
free  in  her  conversation  and 
behaviour  with  the  servants,  or 
any  gentleman,  and  she  imme- 
diately exelaims,  "  La!  where  is 
the  harm  of  it."  If  you  then  re 
mind  her  of  what  people  will  sav 
of  such  conduct,  and  that  it  may 
give  occasion  fbr  unjust  censures, 
she,  in  a  pet,  replies,  '^  I  wish 
people  would  mind  their  own  bu- 
siness ;  they  must  have  little  to 
do,  indeed,  if  they  can  watch  and 
talk  about  me,  and  things  that 
don't  concern  them."  You  get 
no  other  answer  or  satisfaction, 
if  you  tell  them  of  rudeness  in 
church,  in  the  street,  to  any  body 
or  any  where.  Thus  it  is  that, 
by  an  inconsiderate  confidence  in 
the  innocency  of  their  intentions, 
and  a  continual  remembrance  that 
they  meau  no  harm^  they  throw  a 
blemish  on  their  name,  which  the 
prudence  and  industry  of  future 
years  do  not  always  efface.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  a  certain  respect 
due  from  all  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  which  none  ever  re- 
fused, without  suffering  for  it. 

The  great  failing  among  young 
people  is^   too   much   familiarity 
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with  their  inferiors,  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  pride,  and  an  un- 
becoming condescension.  The 
meanest  liave  a  claim  to  oir  good 
behaviour  and  benevolence,  and  to 
be  treated  with  decency  while  they 
deserve  it  :  bat  none  have  a  claim 
to  our  confidence  or  familiarity, 
except  those  whose  education  has 
been  such  as  to  put  them  on  a  level 
with  ourselves,  and  secure  us 
as:ainst  their  indiscretions.  And 
indeed  the  least  observation  will 
convince  any  one,  that  we  do  not 
even  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
those  whom  we  treat  with  more 
familiarity  than  they  have,  or 
think  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
They  will  soon  cease  to  look  upon 
your  condescension  as  a  favour ; 
and  you  will  find,  that  nothing  is 
inore  certain  than  that  ^  too 
much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.' 
But  if,  OD  the  contrary,  you  con- 
duct yourself  with  a  distant  re- 
spect, blended  with  good  humour 
and  mildness,  you  will  infallibly 
secure  their  esteem  and  command 
their  services  :  and  if  you  find  it 
convenient,  for  a  while,  to  throw 
off  your  reserve,  and  resume  it 
again,  it  may  be  done  without  any 
loss  of  respect :  indeed,  an  infe- 
rior is  much  more  happy  in  such 
behaviour,  than  in  the  other.  So 
w^e  see  that,  whether  vve  consult 
our  own  ease,  or  that  of  our  in- 
feriors ;  or  whether  Ave  wish  to 
gain  their  esteem,  and  command 
their  services,  we  should  carefully 
avoid  an  undue  familiarity  :  and 
I  would  recommend  it  to  all^  in 
their  behaviour  to  any  person,  to 
be  cautious  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  dignity  of  their  own  charac- 
ter ;  let  them  never  neglect  to 
support  that  dignity,  if  they 
would  enjoy  either  their  own 
approbation,     or   the  esteem   of 


those  with   whom  they   arc    ac- 
quainted . 

I  was^in  some  measure,  led  intti 
these  observations  by  the  perusal 
of  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  my  correspondents : 

To  the  Retailer. 
Sir, 

I  am  the  father  of  a  couple 
of  fine  girls,  the  one  about  1 4,  the 
other  12  vears  of  age.  I  have 
given  them  an  education  which 
will  entitle  them  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  first  class  of  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  put  to  very  con- 
siderable expense  for  accomplish" 
mentSy  but  I  have  not  grudged  it ; 
as  I  hope  that  the  credit  which 
their  appearance  in  the  world  will 
do  themselves  and  me,  will  be  an 
ample  recompense.  Bat,  unfortu- 
nately forme,  I  live  among  neigh- 
bours who  pursue  a  mode  of  life 
very  different  from  mine ;  and 
whose  poverty  prevents  them  from 
eivino;  their  children  an  education 
equal  to  their  wishes.  It  is  im- 
possible for  children  to  live  near 
each  other  without  an  intercourse ; 
and  indeed  when  my  girls  were 
very  young,  I  did  not  discourage 
it,  thinking  it  would  naturally 
drop,  when  the  age  of  my  daugh- 
ters should  render  it  improper  : 
but  I  was  grievously  mistaken; 
for  although  they  have  now  ar- 
rived at  that  age,  they  still  con- 
tinue in  a  very  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  their  former  compa- 
nions. If  I  speak  to  them  about 
it,  I  am  directly  answered,  *'  La  ! 
papa,  they  are  honest,  if  they  are 
poor  ;  and  they  are  as  good  as  we 
are."  This  is  all  I  can  get  by 
talking  with  them;  and  1  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  them, 
that  although  an  honest  person 
may  be  entitled  to  our  regard,  yet 
it  docs  not  follow  that  an  intimate 
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acquaintance  should  succeed  it. 
If  you  will  say  sometliing  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  take  care  they  shall 
read  it — and  it  may  prove  service- 
able, since  we  know  that  young 


folks  regard  a  sine^le  line  in  print 
more  than  a  bushel  of  verbal  ad- 
vice. I  am, 

Your  humble  servant, 
H.  W.  C. 
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AN    ORIGINAL 

SOMETIME  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  %var,  a 
yoang  Amei'ican  was  present  in  a 
British  play-house,  where  an  in- 
terlude was  performing  in  ridi- 
cule of  his  countrymen.  A  num- 
ber of  American  officers  being 
introduced  in  tattered  uniforms, 
and  bare-foot,  the  question  was 
put  to  them  severally—What 
was  your  trade  before  you  enter- 
ed into  the  army  ?  One  answered 
a  tailor  ;  another,  a  cobler.  The  wit 
of  the  piece  was  to  banter  them 
for  not  keeping  themselves  cloath- 
ed  and  shod  ;  but  before  this  could 


ANECDOTE. 

be  gotten  out,  the  American  ex- 
claimed from  the  gallery,  **  Great- 
Britain  beaten  by  tailors  and  cob- 
i-vrrs  !buzya  !"  A  tumaltuous  varie- 
ty of  noises  was  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly—  clapping,  hissing,  shout- 
ing "  Where  is  iic  ?  Who  is  he  r" 
The  consequence  might  have  beea 
fatal  to  him,  had  be  been  disco- 
vered ;  but  he  had  the  address 
to  conceal  himself  from  their  en- 
quiry ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
served  hira  as  a  subject  of  mer- 
riment among  his  friends  ever 
since. 


LITERARY        INTELLIGENCE. 

MEDICAL. 


DR.  WALKER,  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  Edinburgh,  who 
has  been  many  years  in  extensive  practice, 
has  announced  a  "  medical  and  political 
enquiry  into  the  small-pox,"  in  one  vo- 
lume, 8vo.  in  which  it  is  the  authors 
chief  aim  to  establish  a  new  mode  of  prac- 
tice for  obviating  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms. Some  questions  he  proposes  aje 
not  less  interesting  to  the  practitioner  than 
curious  in  speculation,  as  their  objects  ajc 
some  deviations  from  the  common  plan  of 
treatment.  Alter  a  short  history  of  the 
disease,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  exten- 
sive use  that  has  been  made  in  the  present 
day  ot  the  pathology  of  the  living  solid. 
He  proposes  a  complete  rctuiation  of  it,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  present  disease, 
reviving  and  maintaining,  in  all  its  latitude, 
the  humoral  pathology,  and  its  application 
in  the  small-pox.  The  ladies  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  doctor,  for  investisratinir  the  cause 
or  pits,  and  proposing  means  of  preventing 
deformity.     Thoughts  on  the  possibility  oi 


cxtetminating  the  disease,  conclude  the 
■work.  We  expect  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  winter  [the  late  winter.] 

Dr.  Cusson,  vice-professor-royal  oi  bo- 
tany atMontpellier,  has  published  enquiries 
into  the  regularities  observable  sometimes 
in  the  progress  of  the  innocuiated  small- 
pox, and  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
those  innoculaiions.  The  doctor,  efterex- 
amming  the  appearances  of  the  several  sta- 
ges of  innocuiated  small-pox,  the  local 
eruption,  the  eruptive  fever,  the  general 
erupiion,  the  filling  and  turning  of  the  pus- 
tules, notices  the  irregularities  vnich 
sometimes  occur  in  each  of  these  stages. 
He  divides  the  species  of  the  disease  iut© 
two  classes  :  the  one  preservative,  con- 
sisting of,  first,  that  which  is  regular  in  all 
its  stages  ;  .second,  that  which  is  slow  in  its 
progress  ;  third,  that  whicii  exhibits  either 
the  local  or  general  eruption  alone,  but  ac- 
companied with  fever  ;  fourth,  that  m 
which  the  succcsiive  or  erysipelatous  erup- 
tions appear  ,  £Lfth,that  in  which  the  suppu- 
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ration  is  incomplete,  and  the  turning  late. 
The  other  non-preservative,  comprizing, 
first,  that  which  is  without  effect ;  second, 
that  which  produces  local  affections,  and 
without  fever  ;third,that  which  exhibits  on- 
ly the  eruptive  fever,  without  inflammation 
of  the  wound  or  eruption  ;  fourth,  that  of 
which  the  progress  is  remarkably  rapid ; 
fifth,  that  in  which  there  is  no  eruption, 
though  attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
wound  and  fever.  Though  many  of  the 
doctor's  assertions  are  contrary  to  the 
Opinions  of  innoculators,  in  general,  yet  his 
known  experience  and  abilities  render  him 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  careful 
examination. 

Dr.  Gaspard  Landis  has  published,  at 
Gottingcn,  an  octavo  treatise,  entitled  De 
Melancholia  ex  Mente,  &c.— on  melancholy 
proceetling  from  affections  of  the  mind. 
The  doctor  defines  melancholy  to  be  a  de- 
bility of  the  soul,  produced  by  disorder  of 
the  body;  in  which  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  external  or  imaginary  objects,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  ideas  arising 
from  them,  to  free  ourselves  from  those 
ideas,  or  change  them  by  the  help  of  rea- 
son. The  aitiology  is  followed  by  many 
practical  observations. 

Dr.  V.  Picco  has  lately  published  an 
octavo  volume  at  Turin,  which  contains  six 
dissertations  on  fungi.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  Wilk,  Weiss,  and  Munchausen, 
on  what  has  been  supposed  the  seeds  of 
these  plants  ;  the  cadaverous  smell  they  ex- 
hale when  putrid  ;  their  sudden  growth  ; 
and  their  being  found  now  in  one  place, 
now  in  another  ;  M.  P.  embraces  the  opini- 
on of  those  who  class  them  as  zoophytes. 
The  poisonous  qualities  of  these  plants, 
the  symptoms  they  produce,  the  most  effica- 
cious remedies,  with  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  organs   and  mechanism   of 


deglutition,  a  severe  affection  of  which  is  in 
some  measure  with  pathognomonic  sign 
of  the  use  of  deleterious  mushrooms,  fol- 
low the  natural  history. 

The  Journal  de  Medicin'of  Paris  informs 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  and  its 
environs,  during  the  last  summer,  have 
been  afflicted  with  catarrhal  and  arthritic 
complaints;  that  rheums,  cholics,  vomit- 
ings, and  loosenesses  were  not  less  nu- 
merous, to  which  were  frequently  added 
mucous  dysenteries.  Complaints  of  the 
throat,  fluxions,  and  opthalmies,  were 
very  inflammatory,  requiring  repeated  and 
even  topical  bleedings.  The  former  some- 
times turned  putrid,  but  they  all  yielded 
readily  to  the  usual  remedies.  Wandering 
pains  and  head-achs,  accompanied  with 
dizziness,  were  frequent  ;  but  one  or  two 
bleedings,  diluents,  and  purgatives,  easily 
dissipated  these  complaints  :  eruptions  were 
common.  The  measles,  though  regular 
and  benign,  required  repeated  emetics  and 
purgatives,  on  account  of  the  glandular 
swellings  accompanying  them,  from  which 
few  children  were  exempt.  The  small- 
pox were  very  favouiable;  seldom  con- 
fluent, nor  then  dangerous.  Acute  diseases 
of  the  breast,  were  constantly  complicated 
with  rheumatism,  more  inflammatory  than 
in  the  spring,  but  easily  removed,  as  were 
inflammatory  fevers.  Putrid  fevers  were 
common;  slow  in  their  progress,  but  sel- 
dom fatal.  Intermittents  were  rare  :  ano- 
malous fevers  proportionably  more  nume- 
rous, but  neither  of  them  obstinate.  Scor- 
butic complaints  were  very  common,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  liver.  Many  were  at- 
tacked with  dry  coughs,  with  pain  and  tu- 
mefaction of  the  stomach;  which  were 
instantly  removed  by  the  application  of 
leeches,  but  returned  if  tonics  were  ne- 
glected. ANALYTICAL   REVIEW. 
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RECIPE. 


A  new  method  of  purifying  com?non  salt  : 
£y  the  earl  of  Dundonatd. 

COMMON  salt  usually  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  magnesian  and  vitriolic 
salts,  which  diminish  ics  good  qualities  both 
as  a  seasonerand  preserver  of  food.  These 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  common  pro- 
cesses, without  more expcnce  and  difficulty 
than  economical  purposes  will  allow.  But 
his  lordship's  invention  possesses  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  facility  and  accuracy.  It  is 
simply  this :  Letany  quantityof  salt  be  put 
into  a  conical  vessel  with  a  small  hole  at 
the  bottom,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  heat  : 
pour  a   iaturat-cd   solution  of  salt,  boiling 


hot,  into  the  vessel,  and  it  will  gradually 
pass  through  the  hole,  without  dissolving 
any  of  the  common  salt,  though  it  will 
carry  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  other- 
salts  with  which  it  is  usually  contaminated  : 
make  a  brine  with  some  of  the  purified 
salt,  and  repeat  the  process  a  second  time  : 
this  may  be  again  repeated,  at  pleasure, 
till  the  required  degree  of  purity  is  obtain- 
ed. Each  washing  carries  oft  nine  tenths 
of  the  salts  which  render  the  mass  impure  : 
so  that  after  one  washing,  the  impurity  is 
one  tenth ;  after  the  second,  one  hun- 
dredt'i;  after  the  third,  oue  thousandth 
part  of  its  original  quality. 
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the  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 

SONNET  to  tf  WALL-FLOWER. 

SWEET    fiow'r,    th'  earliest   harbinger  of  spring  ! 
Permit   the  muse   to   celebrate   thy   bloom, 
The  yellow  tincture  of  thy   painted   wing, 
Thy  verdant  foliage,    and  thy   rich  perfume. 

Yet  these,  alas  !  and  all  thy  fading  charms. 
Are  but  the   emblems   of  our  changeful   fate. 

From  spring  surrender'd  into  winter's  arms, 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively   to  sedate. 

Yet  teach  us  still,  like  thee,  t*  enjoy  the  hour 
That   now   to    mirth  and  gaiety's  decreed, 

And  leave  the    rest  to  that   superior  pow'r 

Who  best  can  tell  what   prospects  should  succeed  ; 

So  shall  sweet   hope  our  bosoms  long   sustain. 
And  free  them   from,    at   least,  anticipated   pain. 

».4..4>....<>...<^<^g><S><^^H:^<^..0....4>-»- 

The  HAPPY   PAIR. 

DEEP  in  a  vale   (by  nature's  hand 
With  verdant  plenty  gayly   drest. 
With  such  as   Eden's    happy  land 

In   earliest  days  th'   Almighty  blest)— 

The  good  Amyntor's  cottage  rear'd, 
With  decent   pride,    its   lonely  head   ; 

While  all  the  country  round  rever'd 
The  tenants   of  the   humble   shed. 

In  calm  content,  life's  eve  to  close, 

Hither  the  happy   swain  retir'd  ; 
And   here,   in   undisturb'd   repose. 

He  found  whate'er   his  heart  desir'd. 

lie  knew  those    scenes   of  noise   and    strife 
Where  folly,   fraud,    and  falsehood   reign. 

Where   all  the  social  joys  of  life 

Are   drov/n'd   in  business,    care  and  pain    : 

Where   mad  am.bition   thirsts   for    sway, 

And  pow'r  high  wields  th'  oppressive    rod  i 
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Where  traitors  kiss  but   to    betray 

Their  friend,  their    country,  and  their  Go^, 

He,  too,  had   mix'd  atnid  the  throng 
That  gayly  dance  in  folly's  train  ; 

But   ev'ry  moment  brought  along 
Experience   of  her   galling  chain. 

For  oft  (when   night  the  face   of  things 
Within  her   mantle  would  invest) 

Reflection's  deep   implanted   stings 

Were  rankling  in  his  tortur*d  breast. 

In   vain  by  sophistry  he   strove 
Her  keen  sensations  to   repress  ; 

All — all,  he   felt,  conspir'd   to  prove 
He   wander'd  far  from  happiness   : 

At   length    th*  impetuous  heat  of  youth 
To   sober  reason's  sway   resigned   ; 

The   charms    of  virtue  and  of  truth 
Diffjs'd  their  splendour  o*er  his  mind. 

He  left    the  town— he   sought  the  plain. 
Delighted  with  the  rural   scene, 

When  all  ('twas    spring's  delightful  reign) 
Was  gayly  drest    in   native   green. 

With  joy   his    breast  began   to   swell. 
And  thus  in    ecstacy   he  cried— 

'  Ye  giddy   scenes-^a  long  farewell  ! 
^  Adieu,  ye  haunts  of  vice  and  pride  I 

*  For  never  from  the  blissful   spot 

'  Sh-all  once  my  wand'ring  footstsps  stray  5 

*  But  here  I'll  rear  my  peaceful  cot^ 

*  And  virtue  here  shall  bless  my  day  ; 

*  Here  simple  food  shall  deck  my  board, 

^  And  sprightly  health  attendant  wait ; 
'  While   luxury   and  vice,   abhorr'd, 

*  I'll  banish  to  the  pamper'd  gi-eat.* 

But   soon   a  soft  invader   came 

His   boasted  calmness  to   controul, 

And  Cupid   lighted  up   his  flame 
Within  Amyntor's  placid  soul. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  that   trod  the  mead 
Mira  was   fairest,  was  the  best, 

Her  form  not  fancy   could  exceed, 

Nor  hcav'n  be  purer  than   her  breast  ;  , 
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Amyntor  saw,  and  felt  her  charms  ; 

He  fear'd    the  maid  would  not  approve   5 
He  sigh'd  to   ^ain  her  to  his    arms, 

But  trembled  to   declare   his   love. 

*  In  vain  we  hope,*  he   oft   would  cry, 

*  To  rest  secure  from  fortune's  frown  ; 

*  Where'er  we   go,  where'er  wc   fly, 

*  Her  malice   hunts   its   victims  down.* 

At  length  he  told   his  artless   tale. 

His   artless   talc   she  deign'd  to   hear  ; 
Congenial  wishes   soon   prevail'd, 

And  Hymen  join'd  the  happy  pair. 

Unceasing  pleasures  crown'd  their   days, 

No  jar   domestic  e'er   arose: 
Studious  of  love,  and  prompt   to   please. 

Their   lives   pass'd  on  in  calm   repose. 

A  youth  who  from  the  city   stray'd. 

By  chance  directed  to  their  cot. 
Related  oft   the    tale,  and   said 

He'd   emulate  no   other  lot.  F» 

CKt^TATk  for  ST,  Andrew's  day. 

Recitative, 

TO   him  whose  wisdom,   by  divine  command, 
Banish'd  dark  ignorance  from  Scotia's   land, 
And  bade   her    sons  aspire  to  virtue's   prVise  ; 
To  him  the   £ong  of  gratitude  wc  raise   ! 

Air,  Happy  Clonvn. 

In   Gothic   barbarism  she  lay. 
To    superstition's   arts    a   prey    ; 
Till   learned  Andrew's   cheering  ray 

Dispers'd   the   dreary    night. 
He    chas'd   the  arts   of  pagan  Rome^ 
The  Saxons'   superstitious  gloom  ; 
And  dar'd    God's  image  to   illume 

With  true   religion's  light. 

Recitatinje. 

Nor   less   to  him  with  due  respect   we  bend. 
Whose  various  virtues  prov'd  him   man's  best   friend   ; 
Who  planted   arts  in  Scotland's   genial    soil  ; 
Nor   found  the  land  ungrateful   to  his  toil. 
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Air,  Iphigene. 

To  cheer  with  reason's   lamp  the  mind. 
With   morals  useful  and  refin'd, 

Man's  nature    to   adorn, 
■Resembles,   midst  a  waste   of  snows. 
Those  charms,  which  fancy's   aid  bestows 

On  Glastonbury's   thorn. 

Reckati've, 

Why   should  I  vainly  strive   in  feeble  verse 
The  wond'rous  charms   of  Scotia   to  rehearse  ? 
Her  various  worth   in   history's  honour'd   page 
Proves  her  th'  illustrious  mirror   of  each   page. 

Air,  Auld  lang  Syne^ 

Her   chiefs  in  council  and    in  fight 

Unfading  laurels   won  ; 
They   met  the   dawning  rays   of  light. 

Or  sought  the  setting    sun. 
From  north  to  south   her  fame  is  spread  ;-?--. 

Illustrious  as  their  sires. 
Her   sons    on   Asia's   plains  have  bled. 

Or  giow'd  with  Freedom's  fires. 

Rec'itati'ye' 

Charm'd  by  the  dawning  glories   of  the  west, 
'Their   vows  to   gen'rous  Freedom  were  address'd. 
Bold  was   each  heart   ;  decided  was  each  voice  i 
For   her   they   struggled,  and   with  her  rejoice. 

Air,  Sheriff  Muir, 

To    St.   Andrew's    renown 

Our   glad  bumpers  we  crown. 
His    memory   ever    regarding   ; 

On    this   festive   day 

Thus   our  homage   M'^e   pay, 
All  national  wrangles  discarding. 

Chorus, 

Thus  I  drink,  and  you  drink,   and  he  drinks,  and  all  drink  ^ 
With   bumpers  his   memory   rewarding. 

On   America's  strand 
(    Whoever  shall   land. 
The  country,  which  bore  him,  may  think  of; 
Then,   brave  lad,  fill  your   glass   ! — 
To  the  saint  and  your  lass 
Never   scruple  a  bumper  to  drink  off". 

Cbsrui.     Thus  I   drink,  ^^c.   ^c. 
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3.    Their  worth  we  revere 

Who   one  day  in   tlie  year 
Set  apart   for   this  wise  recreation  ; 

But,   if  free  from  guile, 

St.    Andrew  will   smile 
On  the  worthy  of  cv'ry   nation. 

Chorus,     Thus  I  drink,  &.c.  ^c. 
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ossian's  address  to  //;if  SUN,  versified,^ 

OSUN  !    in  all-surpassing  glory  bright. 
Whence   flow   thy  beams  and  everlasting  light  ? 
-Thou    comest  forth  in  majesty  array 'd. 
The    stars,    diminished    of  their  lustre,   fade  : 
The    moon,   confessing  thy  superior   swa}'. 
Sinks   in   the  western  wave  beneath  thy  fiery  ray  : 
Thou    movest  sole  in    one  superior  round. 
And  no  companion   of  thy  course  is    found. 
To   thee  compared,   life's  as  the  lightning's  gleam. 
Swift  as    a  sound,   and    transient   as   a  dream  : 
Oaks  on  the  mighty  mountains   fall    away. 
The  mighty  mountains   shall   themselves  decay  : 
The   ocean  rises,    and  again    subsides  ; 
Now  shines  the  moon,  and  now  her  beauty    hides   : 
But  thou  art    still  the  same,   tho'  tempests  rise. 
Loud   thunders  roar,   and   light nifig   fire    the   skies. 
Rejoicing  in  thy   brightness   from  on  high. 
Thou   view'st  the  tempests  which  deform  the   sky. 
In  vain  on   Ossian   streams  thy  dazzlinp-  ray   ! 
Dark,   dark  to   him  is    all   the  blaze  of  day  ! 
Thou   in   the    cast  no  more   to   him  wilt  rise ;  1 

Thy  golden   tresses,    glitt'ring  in  the  skies,  I 

To  him  are  sunk  in  night,  no  more  to  glad  these  eyes  !  J 
Perhaps,  like  me,  e'en   thou  must  fade   awav. 
And  all  thy  brightness,  like  my    life,  decay   ; 
No  more  wilt  thou  the  call  of  mornin'T  hear, 
iMo   more  on  high  in  gorgeous  pomp   appear. 
But   rest  at    ease,  while   cir-ling  darkness    shrouds 
Thy  streaming  splendours   in   lier  ebon  clouds. 

*    Ths  address   will  bring  to   the  reader's  recollection  the  beautif;al   exordium   of 
Milton — 

"   Hdil   !    holy    light  !    offspring  of  hcav'n,    first  born,*'  ^c. 
Ossian,  like  Homer  and  Milton,  was    blind. 

Seethe  same    subject  handkd  by  the  late  doctor  Ladd,  p.  2^8  of  the  ist  volume  ©f 
this  magazine. 
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ALMOST  every  part  of  Europe  has,  of 
late,  suffered  extremely  by  storms, 
floods,  and  the  unrommon  severity  of  the 
■vs'inter ;  and  vast  damage  has  been  done 
among  the  shipping  in  the  European  seas 
and  ports.  The  foreign  prints  teem  with 
accounts  of  devastation,  famine,  and  varied 
distress ;  many  persons  have  been  frozen 
to  death.  And  he  West-India  islands  have 
sustained  great  injury  from  the  v^^arring  ele- 
ments. 

Such  was  the  rigour  of  the  late  winter, 
that  in  one  night  during  the  siege  of  Oc- 
zakow,  40  soldiers  were  frozen  to  death 
in  the  entrenchments — great  quantities  of 
ice  were  formed  in  the  Black  Sea — at  Co- 
logne, the  Rhine  was  frozen,  so  that  wag- 
gons and  heavy  carriages  were  drawn  across 
it — the  Sound  afforded,  f®r  some  time,  a 
regular  communication  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden  upon  the  ice — at  Leipsic,  on 
the  17th  December,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter fell  27°  below  o ;  which  isfrom  5  to 
7  degrees  lower  than  in  the  remarkable 
winters  of  1739  and  1740 — at  Nayland,  in 
Suffolk,  England,  it  tell  on  the  5th  Janua- 
ry, 1 5'  below  the  freezing  point,  and  whe': 
carried  out  of  doors,  it  sunk  7  1-2  degrees 
lower;  the  barometer  was  unusually  high  at 
the  same  time,  being  up  to  30  inches  7 
twelfths. 

FRANCE. 

Versailles,  Dec.  15,  1788.  The  assembly 
of  the  notables,  which  convened  here  on 
the  Gth  ult.  was  dissolved  yesterday  by  a 
speech  from  the  king  in  person 

Paris,  Jan  2-  The  king  supported  by 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  his  people,  has  at 
last  triumphed  over  the  repeated  attempts 
of  nobles  and  parliaments  to  maintain,  in 
the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  the  an- 
cient aristocratical  principles.  Mr.  Neckar 
stands  high  with  his  majesty  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  states-general  are  to  assemble 
again  on  the  27th  April ;  the  deputies  to  be 
at  least  loco — to  be  elected  by  the  people 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  coniri- 
butions  of  each  distiict,  all  ancient  forms 
and  customs  notwithstanding.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  are  to  be  equal 
in  number  to  the  whole  number  of  those 
of  the  clergy,  nobility  and  judiciary  order  ; 
and  the  same  proportion  has  fecen,   or  will 


be  established  for  the  peculiar  states  of  each 
province. 

The  king  has  given  up  two  of  the  most 
dangerous  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  name- 
ly, Uttres  de  cachet,  and  the  power  of  rai- 
smg  a  revenue  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.  No  Uttres  de  cachet  (or  general  war- 
rants) are  in  future  to  be  issued  Mrithout 
special  reasons  ;  and  these  reasons  are  to  be 
set  forth  m  the  warrant,  and  the  legality  to 
be  ascertained  and  tried  by  the  judges. 

By  various  advices  from  France,  there 
appears  to  be  great  confusion  among  the 
different  orders  in  Brittany.  A  nuinerous 
body  of  people  haviag  assembled  before 
the  palace  of  Rennes,  to  see  the  two  first 
orders  of  the  state  come  out,  some  mem- 
bers commanded  the  marechaussee  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd,  which  being  too  rigorous- 
ly obeyed,  many  spectators  were  killed. 
An  engagement  ensued  between  the  chief 
of  the  citizens  and  the  noblesse,  in  which 
more  blood  was  spilled  :  three  persons  of 
note  were  killed.  Messrs.  Boishue  and 
Dubois  fell  in  the  fray.  Messrs.  None, 
Chateaageron,  and  Chateaubourg,  are  a- 
mong  the  wounded. 

ENGLAND. 

London,  Feb.  27.  The  physicians  wha 
attend  the  king  have  this  day  reported  him 
restored  to  a  proper  state  of  mind  and 
health. 

Liverpool,  March  2.  The  ample  pecuni-. 
ary  rewards  paid  by  the  magistrates  oi  this 
town,  for  saving  and  recovering  drowned 
persons,  have  been  productive  of  great  good 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Of  70  persons 
brought  to  the  house  of  reception,  between 
Nov.  1787  and  Jan.  1789,  sixty-seven  were 
recovered. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid,  Jan.  18.  Charles  the  IV.  king 
of  Spain  was  proclaimed  in  this  city  yes^ 
terday.  Numerous  promotions  have  been 
made,  both  civil  and  military  ;  among  the 
latter,  22  major-generals,  36  brigadiers  to 
be  major-generals,  and  53  colonels  to  be 
brigadiers. 

When  the  chief  officer  of  Arragon  ad- 
dresses the  king  of  Spain  on  his  coronation 
day,  he  makes  use  of  these  expressive 
words: — *'  We  who  are  equal  to  you,  and 
havs  more  power  than  you,  create  you  our 
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ki«g  and  lord,  prorided  you  will  protect 
our  rights  2iid  privileges:  if  not,  you  are 
no  longer  our  monaicn." 

GENEVA. 

Feb,  2.  Ascsrcity  ot  corn  having  induced 
the  seiiite  to  laist  the  price  of  liread  one 
halfpenny  in  the  lb  it  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed on  Monday  last,  the  26th  ult.  On 
that  very  evening  a  party  ot  ma!econtent» 
began  to  break  ail  the  lamps,  and  the  alarm 
became  general ;  bui  goveinment  did  not 
permit  tneir  troops  (which  only  paraded 
through  some  parts  of  the  cityj  to  fire  on 
the  nocers.  The  next  day  the  populace, 
not  finding  themselves  any  where  forcibly 
opposed,  proceeded  to  greater  outrages,  by 
disarming  small  parties  ot  the  militia,  and 
firing  on  larger  detachments  ihat  were  sent 
to  rcsi:>t  them.  In  this  conflict  one  captain 
and  six  pri^ate^  were  killed,  and  several 
were  wounded  on  both  sides  The  popu- 
lace then  '..ook  possession  of  two  ol  tiie 
city  gates,  and  prevailed  on  many  of  the 
garrison  to  j  jin  tnem,  and  at  lengvn  forced 
the  governmciu  to  reduce  bread  .o  its  tor- 
mei  price.  Aficr  this  an  apparent  tran- 
quillity succeeded  ;  but  it  was  not  of  long 
duiaiion.  The  populace,  perceiving  chey 
had  IklIc  to  iear  trom  -he  activity  of  the 
garrison,  ho.  tiliaes  wer^  again  commenced 
the  agtii  ult.  when  the  insiirgenis  lenewed 
their  a.Luck  on  several  detachments  of  mi- 
litia and  drove  tjiem  trom  tc  citv  gates  ; 
which  they  still  remain  in  possession  of, 
and  insist  on  having  such  of  their  confede- 
rates' arms  as  had  been  taken  from  thenri 
restored,  and  ihat  the  republic  of  Geneva 
shall  be  new  modelled. 

ill  addition  to  the  above  authentic  ac- 
count, we  have  since  heard  that  the  levok- 
crs,  whose  numbers  had  consideiably  in- 
creased, were  proceeding  to  commit  fuis 
ther  disorders,  to  the  great  terror  of  tne 
peaceable  inhabitants  ;  when  a  body  of  the 
regulars  were  called  out  to  march  against 
them  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  in  order 
to  disperse  and  quell  them ;  but  the  male- 
conten  8,  expecting  such  an  attack.,  had 
prepared  a  number  of  fir<*-engines,  from 
which  they  discharged  such  torrents  of 
hoiliTtg  waier,  incorporated  with  other  nox- 
ious ingredients,  as  --calded  aud  terrified 
the  regulars  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they 
retreated,  and  abandoned  their  artillery, 
which  the  rioters  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of. — \_Lttter  to  Er-gland  ] 

GERM  A  N  Y. 
Choczim  surrendered  tothe  Imperialists, 
after  a  very  tedious  siege — having  obtained 
•xtraordiuary  terms  in  favour  of  the  place. 
The  commanding  pacha  determined  not  to 
vield  till  he  had  killed  the  last  3  camels. 


Vienn%.  Jan.  17.  An  officer  arrived  from 
Semlin,  in  consequence  ot  the  pacha  o£ 
Belgrade  having  proposed  to  the  Austrian 
commander  to  prolong  the  truce  now  exist- 
ing between  the  Turkish  and  Imperial 
arms,  till  the  1st  of  July — but  this,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  em- 
peror. 

The  Austrian  provinces  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland  are  ordered  to  be  put  into  a  state 
of  complete  defence  ;  as  that  unhappy  king- 
dom is  expected  to  become  the  theatre  of 
an  inveterate  war,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial 
armies  can  take  the  field. 

It  is  said,  the  Imperial  troops  expended 
during  the  last  cairipaign,  amounted  to 
95,000  men. 

AUSTRIAN  FLANDERS. 
Brusiels,  Jun.  23.     Measures  of  a  very" 
important  nature  are  prepaiing  in  Hainault 
and  Brabant.     The  emperor  seems  deter- 
mined eitner  to  bring  the  inhabitants  under 
subjection,  or   lose  tne  country.     The  old 
form  of  governmenL    is   to   be  suspended, 
arid    mili-ary  law   proclaimed   throughout 
these  couniries  on  the  26Lh  instant, 
1>  W  £  D  E  N. 
Stockholm,  Jfau.  27.     The    king   has   ap- 
pointed the  states  of  this  kingdom  to  assem- 
ble on  the  26:h  Ftbruary,    lor  the   purpose 
of  determining  on,  first,  either  peace  with 
Russia  and  Denmark;  or,  second,  the  pro- 
per means  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
RUSSIA. 
St.  Petersburg,  Dec.   1788.     On  the  ^6rIl 
instant,  the  Russi  .ns  under  prince  Potem- 
kin,  took   Oczakow   by    storm,  from    the 
Turks.     The  capture  of  the  place  was   ra- 
ther unexpected.      A  bomb  from  the  be- 
siegers, (another  account    savs    a  red   hot 
shot)  having  fallen  on  the  powder  magazine, 
blew  it  up,  and  occasioned  a  breaah  in  the 
walls,    large  enough  t6  tempt   an   assault. 
The  Turks  defended  themselves   with  the 
most  determined  bravery ;   and  a  dreadful 
slaughter    ensued.      An    official    account, 
transmitted  to  prince  Gallitzin,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  tells  us  that  the  be- 
siegers amounted  to   14^.060  inen,  the  gar- 
rison i2;00o-,  and  that  7400   of  the   latteT 
were   killed   on   the    field,    besides    those 
sabred  in  the  houses:     that    the    Russians 
lost  in  the  assault  looo  men,  including  180 
officeis ;  that  there  were  25,000  inhabitants 
in  the  place,  among  whom  were  4000  very 
fine   women — and  that  though    the   grand 
magazine  had  been  blown  up,  yet  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  of  all  kinds,  wa^ 
taken,  together  with  300  metal  cannon  and 
mortars.     The  capture    ot    this    place    is 
deemed  of  great  i^iportancc  to  the  Crimea 
and  the  Black  Sea. 
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TURKEY. 

Consiizvt'nop/e,  Oct.  3,  1788.  On  the  ioth 
©f  last  month,  the  seliktar  of  the  grand 
vizir  arrived  with  the  news  of  an  affair,  in 
which  the  grand  vizir  had  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  Mehadia,  and  taken  that  city.  The 
resistance  of  :he  /^ustiian  troops,  and  the 
lire  of  their  artillery,  cost  the  Turks  10,000 
men.  The  grand  vizir  had  fixed  his  quar- 
ters at  the  Lazarctta  of  the  Bannat,  and 
Hassan  pacha  was  advancing  towards  Te- 
mcsware  with  25,000  men.  On  the  2gth 
there  were  brought  in  here  150  Austrian 
prisoners,  a  number  of  colours,  and  30 
■wagions  filled  with  sabres,  cuirasses,  fu- 
sils, Sec.  These  spoils  were  taken  in  the 
action  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Me- 
hadia. The  Ottomans  likew;.:e  took  ten 
pieces  of  cannon, 

Oct.  2  1.  The  kaimaican  has  been  de- 
posed :  the  reis  cfirendi,  or  vice-chancellor 
is  dead  The  head  of  Ibrahim  pacha  is 
exposed  at  the  seraglio  :  it  was  taken  off 
by  order  of  the  grand  vizir,  for  not  having 
yielded  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
the  prince  Ipsilanti,  at  Jassy,  when  that 
prince  was  made  prisoner 

Oct.  29.  A  certain  number  of  Christian 
heads  and  ears,  mostly  Austrian,  are  daily 
exposed  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  ;  and 
the  prisoners  are  treated  with  greai  rigour. 
Czptainjelcki,  an  /ustrian  ofiucer,  has  been 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people  of 
this  metropolis,  and  exposed  to  their  in- 
sults. His  treatment  may  be  conceived 
fiom  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  writ- 


ten by  lieutenant  Geitz,  who  is  prisoner' 
with  him  here,  dated  the  25th  June. 

"  They  transported  me  in  ten  days  frorA 
the  convent  of  Sinai  (near  the  defile  of  Te- 
mesch)  to  Constantinople,  We  went  with 
incredible  swiftness,  arid  my  horse  fell 
twice ;  but  I  could  not  fall  off  myself,  as 
we  were  placed  on  large  pack-saddles,  with 
our  hands  tied  behind  us,  and  our  feet 
fastened  under  out  horses'  bellies.  They 
likewise  treated  us,  everywhere  we  came,  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  and  we  every  mo- 
ment found  we  were  in  the  hands  of  barba- 
rians. On  the  12th  of  April  we  arrived  at 
Constantinople  They  tied  tv\relve  Christian 
heads  round  my  neck,  and  in  that  manner 
made  me  pass  through  the  city,"  amidst  the 
shouting  and  insults  of  the  populace,  the 
women  even  spitting  in  our  faces." 
WEST-INDIES. 

The  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica  are  at  pre- 
sent extremely  flattering — they  promise  to 
yield  this  season  i-6th  more  than  they  did 
the  last;  while  those  in  the  windward 
islands  exhibit  a  very  different  prospect. 
In  St.  Kitt's,  instead  of  16,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar  which  they  expected  to  make  from 
this  year's  crop,  they  do  not  now  look  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  that  quantity  ;  and  at 
Antigua  the  prospect  is  no  less  unpleasant. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  insect  called  the  hret, 
which  perforates  the  cane,  and  by  working 
downwards,  entirelv  destroys  the  root.  It 
generally  first  appears  in  dry  weather,  and 
will  desolate  a  considerable  tract  of  cane- 
land  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 


UNITED        STATES. 


EXPECTATION,rendered  doubly  keen 
by  a  long  series  of  disappointm.cnts, 
will,  it  is  now  hoped,  be  sDon  gratified  : 
may  the  blessings  of  a  good  government 
reward  the  patient  sufferings  of  patriotism. 
After  a  long  night  of  political  apprehension, 
we  at  length  behold  the  dawn  of  national 
happiness  : — may  the  few  clouds  which 
itill  hover  in  our  political  hemisphere  spee- 
dily vanish.  But,  let  us  not  be  too  san- 
_i^uine,  nor  too  impatient  :  suffer  not  fancy 
to  govern,  when  ths  calmest  investigation 
is  necessary,  and  the  maturest  deliberation 
essential  to  our  political  weal.  We  must 
acknowledge,  that  much  is  required  from 
the  new  federal  government :  but  time  must 
he  taken  to  bring  it  forth  with  efTect. 
The  dignity  and  welfare  of  a  great,  wide- 
extended  empire,  are  at  stake  ;  and  con- 
gress, head-d  by  our  beloved  chief,  arc 
undoubtedly  aware,  that  their  first  steps 
will  be  declaratory,   in  some  measure,  of 


their  future  progress  in  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  The  mind  of  every  citizen  in  the 
union  is  anxiously  anticipating  the  deci- 
sions of  this  august  body,  and  all  hearts 
beat  in  unison  :  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions are  fixed  on  its  proceedings  ;  while 
the  great  legislator  of  the  universe  is  ready 
to  bestow  those  bless  ngs  which  the  wis- 
dom, the  justice  and  integrity  of  his  ser- 
vants shall  be  found  to  deserve. 
CojKiftencemerit  of  federal  government 
under  the  new  constitution . 
New-York,  Jpril  1.  This  day  a  quorum 
of  the  HOUSE  of   representatives  of 

THE    CONGRESS  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

was  first  formed,  when  the  hon.  Frederic 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania, was  chosen  tVitu  speaker  ;  and  John 
Beckley,  esq.  of  Virginia,  their  clerk. 

On  the  5th,  the  SENATE  or  the  con- 
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made  a  quorum  ;  and,  on  the 
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6tb.  Both  houses  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  senate  having  chosen  the  hon.  John 
Langdon,  of  New-Hanipshue,  preudini 
pro  tan.  tor  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
counting  the  voics  for  a  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  S'.aies,  agreea- 
bly to  the  constitution  ;  the  house  oi  rtprc- 
scntatives  attended  in  the  senate  chamber- 
when  the  president  pro  tem.  havuig  opened 
and  examined  the  ballots  of  the  electors — 
declared 

George  Washington,  esq.  presidott 
ef  the  United  States,  and  John  Adams, 
esq.  vice-president. — It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  his  excellency,  the-  president,  was  elect- 
ed by  an  unanimous  vote- 
Charles  Thomson,  esq.  secretary  to  the 
late  congress,  was  soon  afterwards  dispatcii- 
ed  for  Mount- Veriion,  to  announce  his  ex- 
cellency's promotion  to  this  high  oiiice. 

On  the  8th,  the  senate  appointed  Samuel 
Allen  Otis,  esq.  their  secretary. 

The  same  day  the  chief  justice  of  Xew- 
York,  attending  for  the  purpose,  adminis- 
tered to  the  speaker  and  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  oath  required 
by  the  constitution. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mitteeof  the  whole, onthestate  of  theunion ; 
and  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  m.eans 
for  raising  a  revenue,  by  an  impost  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandize  imported  into  the 
United  Staces. 

The  doors  are  thrown  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  citizens  into  the  gallery. 

On  the  2 1  St  the  vice-president  of  theUnited 
States  arrived  from  Boston  at  New- York, 
having  received  eveiy  mark  of  respect 
on  the  route  thither.  His  reception  at  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government  was  no  less 
flattering.     And, 

On  the  24th,  arrived  ar,  the  same  place, 
his  excellency  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON, president  of  the  United  Scates. 
Every  mark  of  affectionate  respect,  eveiy 
possible  demonstration  ot  joy,  was  eagerly 
shewn  to  this  illustrious  officer,  by  every 
clais  and  dcscripuon  of  people  through 
whom  he  passed  from  Virginia  till  his  arri- 
val at  New-York;  where  the  citizens  cf 
that  place  were  no  less  anxious  to  display 
their  unfeigned  regard  and  respect. 

On  the  last  of  April,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
solution of  the  two  houses,  the  ceremony 
of  inaugurating  his  excellency,  as  r.tESi- 
DE.NT  OS  THE  UNITED  STATES,  was  per- 
formed. The  scene  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive— and  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple rent  the  air. 

The  procession  m.ovedfrom  the  house  of 
t-He    presideiit     in    Cherrv  street,    througti 
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Dock-street  and  Broad-street   to-  Federal 

Hall,  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  Hall, 
the  troops,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery 
and  infantry,  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of 
the  street.  His  excellency  passing  between 
the  ranks,  was  conducted  into  the  building, 
and  in  the  senate  cnamber  introduced  to 
both  houses  ot  congress.  Soon  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  the  two  houses,  he  went 
into  the  gallery  fronting  Broad-street  ; 
where,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  citizens,  he  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  constuuucn  ;  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  chancellor  of  the  state  of 
New-York,  his  excellency  was  then  pro- 
claimed by  the  chancellor  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  Thib  was answer- 
ed by  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon, 
and  loud  and  repeated  huzzas  :  the  presi- 
dent now  bowed  to  the  people,  and  again 
they  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 
His  excellency,  with  the  two  houses,  then 
retired  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  he 
made  thcioliowingspeech- 
'  Fellow-Citizens  oj  the  Senate, 

'  and  oJ  the  House  of  Representatives  ! 
'  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life, 
'  no  eveni  could  have  filled  me  with  great- 
'  er  anxieties,  than  that  of  which  the  notifi- 
'  cation  was  transmitted  by  your  order, 
'  and  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the  pre- 
'  sent  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
'  summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I 
'  can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and 
'  love,from  a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with 
'  the  tondest  predilection,  and,  in  my  flat- 
'  tering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision, 
'  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years ;  a 
'  retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day 
'  moie  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear 
'  to  m.e,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  incli- 
'  nation,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in 
'  health,  to  the  gradual  waste  com- 
'  mitted  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
'  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country 
'  called  me,  being  surhcieat  to  awaken  in 
'  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her 
'  citizens,  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qua- 
'  lihcations,  could  not  but  overwhelm  with 
'  despondence  one,  who,  inheriting  infc- 
'  nor  endowments  from  nature,  and  un- 
'  practised  in  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
♦  tration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious 
'  ot  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict 
'  oi  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has 
'  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  du- 
'  ty  trom  a  just  appreciation  of  every  cir- 
'  cumscance,  oy  which  it  might  be  affected. 
'  .  11  1  dare  hope  is,  that,  it  in  executing 
'  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much  swayei^ 
'  br   a   o;r.r.:ful     iemcmbrancr  of   ferrPAr 
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« insUnces,  or  by  an   affectionate  sensibi- 

*  lity  to  this  transcendant  proof  of  the  con- 

*  fidencc  of  my  fellow-citizens  ;  and  have 

*  thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity 

*  as  well  as  disinclination,  for  the  weighty 
»  and   untried  cares   before  me  ;   my  error 

*  will  be  palliated   by  the  motives  which 

*  misled  nie,  and  its  consequences  be  judg- 

*  ed  by  my  country,   with  some  share  of 

*  the  partiality  in  which  they  originatedt 

*  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which 

*  I  have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  8um- 

*  mons,   repaired  to   the  present  station,  it 

*  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in 

*  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplica- 
«  cations  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules 

*  over  the  universe — who  presides  in  the 

*  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providen- 
«  tialaids  can  supply  every  human  defect — 
'  that  HIS  benediction  may  consecrate   to 

*  the  liberties  and   happiness  of  the  people 

*  of  the  United  States,  a  government  institu- 
'  ted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  pur- 
'  poses  ;  and  may  enable  every  instrument 

*  employed  in  its  administration  to  execute 
'  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 

*  chartre.     In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 

*  Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 

*  good,  I   assure  myself  that  it   expresses 

*  your  sentiments,  not  less  than  my  own  ; 
'  nor  those  of  ray  fellow-citizens  at  large, 

*  less  than  either.     No  people  can  be  bound 

*  to  acknowledge  and  adore   the  invisible 

*  hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men, 

*  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  Statos. 
'  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced 
'  to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation, 

*  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 

*  token  of  providential  agency.  And  in 
'  the  important  revolution  just  accomplish- 

*  ed  in  the  system  of  their  united  govern- 

*  ment,  the  tranquil  deliberations,  and  vo- 
'  luntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  com- 

*  munities  from  which  the  event  has  result- 

*  ed,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means 

*  by  which  most  governments  have  been 
'  established,  without  some  rcium  of  pious 
'  gratitude,  along  with   an  humble  antici- 

*  pation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the 

*  past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections 
'  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have 
'  forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my 
'  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join 
'  with  me,  I  trust,  m  thinking,  that  there 
'  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which 
'  the  proceedings  of  a  nev/  and  free  go- 
'  vernment  can    more    auspiciously    com- 

*  mence. 

'  IJy  the  article  establishing  theexecntive 

*  department,  it  is  made  the   duty  of  the 

*  President  "  to  recommend  to  your  con- 
"  sidcration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
"  necessary  and  expedient."    The  circum- 


stances under  which  I  now  meet  yoa,  will 
acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject, 
farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  consti- 
tutional charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled; and  which,  in  defining  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be 
more  consistent  with  those  circumstances, 
and  tar  more  congenial  with  the  feelings 
which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place 
of  a  recommendation  of  particular  mea- 
sures, the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which 
adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and 
adopt  them.  In  these  honourable  quali- 
fications, I  behold  the  surest  pledges,  that 
as  on  one  side  no  local  prejudices,  or  at- 
tachments— no  separate  views,  nor  party 
animosities,  v/ill  misdirect  the  compre- 
hensive and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests;  so,  on  another, 
that  the  foundations  of  our  national  po- 
licy will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immu- 
table principles  of  private  morality  ;  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  free  government  be 
exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which 
can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world.  I 
dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfac- 
tion which  an  ardent  love  for  my  country 
can  inspire  :  since  there  is  no  truth  more 
thoroughly  established,  than  that  there 
exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of  na- 
ture, an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue 
and  happiness  ;  between  duty  and  advan- 
tage ;  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an 
hunest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the 
solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and 
felicity:  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  per- 
suaded, that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Hea- 
ven can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation 
that  diregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  has  or- 
dained; and  since  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  i^epublican  model  of  government,  are 
justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as 
jinally  staked  on  the  experiment  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

'  Besides  the  ordinary  objects  siabmitted 
to  your  care,  it  will  reinain  with  your 
judgment  to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise 
of  the  occasional  power  delegated  by  the 
5th  article  of  the  constitution,  is  rendered 
expedient  at  the  present  juncture  ;  by  the 
nature  ol  objections  which  have  been  ur- 
aed  against  the  system  ;  or  by  the  degree 
of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
them. 

'  Instead  of  undertaking  particular  re- 
commendations on  this  subject,  in  which 
I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived 
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froin  oflicial  •pportunitics,  I  shall  again 
give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your 
discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public 
good. 

'  For,  I  assure  myself  that  whilst  you 
caretuUy  avoid  every  alteration  which 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united 
and  effective  government,  or  which  ought 
to  await  the  future  lessons  of  experience  ; 
a  reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of 
freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the  public  har- 
mony, will  sufficiently  influence  your  de- 
liberations on  the  question — how  far  the 
former  can  be  more  impregnably  fortified, 
or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously 
promoted. 

'  To  the  preceding  observations  I  have 
one  to  add,  which  will  be  most  properly 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  it  concerns  myself,  and  will  there- 
fore be  as  brief  as  possible. 

'  When  I  was  first  honoured  with  a  call 
into  the  service  of  my  counuy,  then  on 
the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its 
liberties,  the  light  in  v/hich  1  contem- 
plated my  duty  required  that  I  ihould 
renounce  every  {>ecuniary  compensation. 
From  this  resolution  1  have,  in  no  in- 
stance, departed  :  and  being  still  under 
the  impressions  which  produced  it,  I 
must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself, 
any  share  in  the  personal  emoluments 
which  maybe  indispensably  included  in  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  executive  de- 
partment ;  and  must  accordingly  pray, 
that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  tiie  station 
in  which  I  am  placed,  may,  during  my 
continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual 
expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be 
thought  to  require. 

'  Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sen- 
timents, as  they  have  been  awakened  by 
the  occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I 
shall  take  my  present  leave  ;  but  not  with- 
out resorting  once  more  to  the  Benign 
Parent  of  the  human  race — in  humble 
supplication,  that  since  He  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  favo.ur  the  American  people  with 
opportunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding 
with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of 
government,  for  tlie  security  of  their  uni- 
on, and  the  aavancement  of  their  happi- 
ness; so  may  His  divine  blessing  be 
equally  constuvom  in  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures  on  which  the  suce-^ss  of  this 
government  must  depend.' 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  1"  1"  S. 

liostcn,  April  6.     His  excellency,  John 

Hancock,    and    the   hon.  Samuel   Adams, 

were  this  day  elected,   the  iormer    gover- 

r.our,  the  latter  iieut.  govcruoaroi  thissiaie. 


NEW-YORK. 

Fediral  Represcntatwcs  elected    for   this 
state,  viz,  John  Lawrence,  Egbert  Benson, 
Vv'ilham    Floyd,    John   Hawthorn,     ^eter 
Sylvester,  and  Jeremiah  Van  Renss''laer. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadclpiiia,  March  28  This  day  the 
general  assembly  adjourned  to  mcetagain  on 
the  third  tuesday  in  August  next.  Thirty 
nine  laws  were  passed  thi:  session;  among 
which,  besides  those  n \':."i'ioned  in  the 
chronicle  Ian  month:  are  the  following, 
viz.  an  act  to  enable  aliens  to  purchase  and 
^iioldireat  citdtes  within  his  commonwealth 
— an  act  to  repeal  all  laws  requiring  any 
oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the 
state — an  act  to  leoeal  so  much  of  any  act 
or  acts,  as  dire  ts  payment  of  the  new-loan 
debt,  or  the  interest  thereo',  b.yond  the 
first  day  of  April  next. 

April  g.  At  an  election  held  on  tuesday 
last,  for  15  persons  to  serve  as  aldermen  in 
and  for  this  city  (under  the  new  corporation 
act)  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  the  follow- 
ing gentK-men  were  chosen,  viz.  Samuel 
Miles,  Hilary  Baker,  Samuel  Powcl,  Wil- 
liam CoUiday,  Joseph  Swift,  John  Bar- 
clay, Francis  Hopkmson,  Matthew  Clark- 
son,  Gunning  Bedford,  John  Baker,  Rey- 
nold Kecne,  John  Nixon,  Joseph  alf, 
George  Roberts,  and  John  Maxwell  Nes- 
bitt,  esquires — andonthe 

nth,  The  aldcrm.en  unanimously  chose 
Samuel  Powel,  esqi  mayor  of  this  city. 

i3:h.  Ai  a  meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
aid  rmen.  Alexander  WiJcocks,  esq;  was 
chosen  recorder. 

14th.  The  following  were  elected  com- 
inoH  council-men,  viz.  Benjamin  Chew, 
James  Pemberton,  George  Latimer,  Miers 
Fisher,  John  Wood,  Duvid  Evans,  Joha 
Craig.  James  Whiteall,  John  Morten,  John 
Wharton,  William  Hal!,  George  Meade, 
John  D.  Coxe,  Andrew  Tybout,  Vv'illiani 
Wells,  Thomas  Bartow,  Henry  Drinker, 
Nathaniel  Falconer,  Jacob  Shreiner,  Ed- 
ward Pennington,  Frederic  Kuhl,  Isasc 
Wharton,  Thomas  Morris,  Jared  Ingcrsoll, 
William  Van  Phul,  John  Kaighn,  Israel 
Wheelen,  John  Stille,  Robert  Smith,  and 
John  Dunlap, 

VIRGINIA. 

By  a  letter  received  at  George-town,  dated 
February  i6th  I7&g  it  appears  that  a  dis- 
agreeable affair  has  taken  place,  which 
threatens  to  mtei  rupt  the  harmony  between 
the  United  States  and  our  neighbours  the 
Spaniards.  Permission  having  been  given  to 
the  western  settlers  to  send  their  produce; 
to  New  Orleans,  the  Missisippi  was,  in  con- 
sequence, covered  with  their  boats.  A  co- 
lonel Armstrong  had  loaded  six  large boa.s, 
manned  •.Ti.th  tliiity  hands,  and  proceedeai 
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from  the  Cumbcrlaiid  settlements  towards 
New  Orleans,  he  was  stopped  at  a  Spanish 
fort  on  the  Missisippi  (within  the  limits  of 
Georgia)  where  he  was  refused  the  necessa- 
ry passport  to  New  Orleans,  the  garrison 
themselves  being  in  want  of  the  provi- 
sion &c.  on  board,  and  wishing  to  pur- 
chase it ;  but  they  refused  to  give  the  prices 
demanded.  The  cargo  was  therefore  dispo- 
sed of  at  the  Natchez.  Bu :  on  he  return 
of  the  boats  homeward,  an  officer  and 
fifty  men  were  ordered  from  the  garri»3u 
to  arrest  Armstrong  and  bring  him  to  the 
fort.  He  refused  to  submit,  telling  the 
officer  that  he  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
llnited  States,  The  Spaniard  still  pcr- 
sis  ing  i-o  execu  e  his  orders,  and  oneo-fhis 
soldiers  presenting  a  musket  at  colonel 
AriBstiong,  a  skirmish  ensued  ;  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off,  leaving  5 
killed  and  12  wounded  on  'he  field:  ihe 
officer  was  among  the  former. 

SOUT  H-C  A  R  O  L  I  N  A. 
Charleston,  March  17.  A  gentleman  has 
latel)  brought  to  town  a  fossil  tooth  weigh- 
ing 7  1-2  lb.  It  was  taken  from  the  jaw- 
bone of  a  skeleton  found  in  Kentucky  m 
1784,  and  w.sthe  smallest  tooth  of  three 
The  socket  of  the  thigh  bone  appeared 
large  enough  to  receive  a  32  pound  ball. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta,  April  ^-  Hemy  Osborne,  esq; 
is  appointed  a  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. Not'vithstanding  the  truce  with  the 
Indians,  sever- 1  skirmishes  have  lately  taken 
place,  in  which  soine  lives  were  lost. 

MARRIAGES, 

N  E  w-Y  o  R K-« — -At  New- York,  mr-  John 
Ireland,  mtrchard,  to  miss  Lawrence,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  LaivT'ence,  esq. 

NEW-JERSEY — ' — At  BuvlingtoH,  ?»?'. 
William  Coxe  of  Philadelphia,  7nerc-hant,  to 
miss  Rachel  Smith,  of  this  place- 

FENNSY  LVAi^.'  I  A At     Philadelphia, 

wr.  Charles  Affordhy  Beatty  of  Maryland,  to 
miss  Eunice  Beal  of  this  city — mr.  Jacob  Cox, 
7nercha?it,  to  miss  Hdtzheimcr . 

DELAWARE At    Newcastle,     Roheit 

Milligan,  esq;  to  miss  Sally  Jones. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA At    Charleston. 

rev.  James  Wilson  to  miss  Alary  Clark. 


©eat!)S. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE 

suddenn)    the  hen.  Pierce  Long,  esq. 


At    Portsmouth. 


At  Wcstboroiigh,  virs.  Eliza  Peals,    aged 


46. 

MASSACHUSETTS At     BoStOH,      ?«/S. 

Margaret  Codmian,  aged  32 — mr.  John  Bar- 
rett.  aged 2"] — inrs.  Elizabeth  yVelsh,  aged  40 
— mJss  Mjgail  Sy Ivester,  aged  2  7  • 

j^t  Bndgewater,    hon.   Nathan  Mitchell, 
:u-cdJ&t. 


At  Ncv/bury-Port,  Patrick  Tracey,  esq; 
agedyS. 

At  Harwich,  mrs.  Mary  Chosby,  as^ed  51 . 

AtHopkinton,  mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  wi- 
douj. 

RHODE-ISLAND At     Newpoft,      VlT. 

Jacob  Rodrigues  Reevira,  merclumt,  aged  78 
— Christopher  Ellery,  esq.  aged  ^2' 

At  Foster,  mrs.  Mary  Coolie,  wife  of  capt. 
Peter  Cooke.  From  her  descended  93  children 
and  grand-children,  78  of  zuhomare  now  living. 

At  Scituate,  mr.  JohnGuile 

At  Norwich,  capt.  Waterman,  aged  t^S. 

CONNECTICUT At  East    Hartford, 

mrs.  Mary  Forbes,  aged  ^^ 

At  New-Haven,  suddenly,  Mr.  David  Og- 
den,  aged  22. 

At  Middleton,  suddenly,  mr.  JohnForter. 

At  Longmeadow,  suddenly,  miss  Clarissa 
Burt,  aged  ij. 

At  WalUngford,  mr.  Waitstill  Munson, 
aged  (^2. 

N  E  w-YO  R  K At  New-York,  mr.  Par.- 

net  Sebrinpr,  a^red  71 — mrs.  Elizabeth  Ver~ 
plank,  wife  of  Daniel  Cromelinc  P'erplank,  esq! 
daughter  of  the  hon.  Wm  Samud  Johnson,  aged 
25  years — mr  Moses  Gomez. 

in  Vermont,  suddenly,  the  celebrated  Ethan 
Allen,  esq. 

NEW-JERSEY At  Timber-Creek, /?/- 

ckard  Cheeseman,  aged  82  - 

PENNSY  LV  ANiA At     Philadelphia, 

mr.  John  Byrn,  a  native  of  Bristol  in,  England 
— miss  Eliza  Dcbel,  eldest  dzughter  of  the  late 
William  Dobtl,  esq;  aged  20 — the  rev.  David 
Telfair^  aged  69  ■ 

At  Gerniantown,  7niss  Susannah  Engle, 
daughter  of  mr,  John  Engle. 

la  York  county,  col  Rob  rt  M'-Phcrson. 

At  Lewis,  suddenly,  mrs.  Mary  Tasker.' 

■■  D  E  L  A  w  A  R  E In   St    Geo rge* s  Hun- 

drtd,  Nicholas,  Fandyke,  esq 

MARYLAND At  Baltimore,  mr.   Pa- 

triek  Ri.e,    merchant — mr.    Thomas   Bidwcll, 
formerly  of  London,  aged  73. 

WESTERN  TERRiTOK  Y At  Mariet- 
ta, James  Mitchell  Varnurn,  esq;  general  iri 
the  late  armies  of  the  United  States,  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  Rhode-Island,  aud  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  tti  ritory  north-zi  est  of  the  Oiiio. 
A    B    ROAD. 

In  France,  the  marshal  duke  de  Biron. 

In  England,  the  right  hon  Charles  i^'Vifrau 
Cornwall,  many  years  sj)caker  oj  the  -house  of 
ccmmons. 

In  Scotland,  the  c  lebrated  John  Brown, 
M.  D.  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of 
physic. 

In  Spain,  his  Catholic  majesty  Charles  III, 
aged  74,  having  reigned  near  qo  years. 

*^*  The  remainder  qftheUARKiACZs  and 
D  F  A  r  H  s  zvill appear  next  moiitk^ 
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About  the  middle  of  April  the  measles  made 
their  first  appearance  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
in  May  were  very  prevalent  with  adults  as  well  as 
children,  but  by  no  means  mortal. 
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NOTES. 

"We  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with  the  table  of  the  metcolrolo- 
gical  observations  made  at  Springmill,  for  the  month  of  April;  but 
hope  to  give  it  in  our  next,  together  with  others  from  South'^ 
Carolina.  We  are  under  a  like  predicament  with  respect  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Life  of  William  Penn.  Our  readers  will  have 
the  goodness  to  impute  the  latter  disappointment  to  the  distant  re- 
sidence of  the  correspondent  v/ho  writes  the  piece. 

The  Descriptiofi  of  the  Paysaic  Falls  is  also  unavoidably  postponed* 

The  Eisaj  on  Genius  was  Intended  to  be  concluded  this  month.  But 
the  absence,  at  one  time,  and  the  indisposition,  at  another,  of  the 
writer,  has  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  extending  the  continuatioH 
to  a  subsequent  number,  when  it  will  be  concluded. 

Casco  is  under  consideration. 

Those  correspondents  who  have  enabled  us  this  month  to  fill  the 
Parnassind  with  original  ^i&cts  (excepting  only  the  concluding  epigram) 
are  entitled  to  our  sincere  thanks. 

Lines  occasioned  by  the  arrival  ef  mrs.  Washington,  in  our  next. 

d^  The  delay  in  getting  out  the  present  number,  ivas  una'voidably  occasioned 
by  a  remo^val  of  the  (ffice  in  'which  the  m  igazine  is  printed.  The  pro-^ 
prietor  humbly  requests  that  his  subscribers  and  the  public  'will  excuse  it. 
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[Continued  from  p.  2i6«] 


THE  passions  which  had  been 
roused  by  the  disorders  in 
America,  did  not  operate  in  this 
case  :  and  as  the  act  had  for  a 
part  of  its  objects,  establishments 
touching  religion,  it  was  the  more 
likely  to  give  occasion  for  popu- 
lar complaint.  The  ministry, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary,  not 
to  carry  things  with  so  high  a 
hand  as  in  the  preceding  bills. 
They  admitted  that  this  bill  came 
down  to  the  commons  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  and  declared 
themselves  open  to  any  reason- 
able alterations  and  amendments. 
This  plan,  they  said,  might  be 
discussed  more  at  leisure  than 
that  for  regulating  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts-Bay  ;  in  that  case 
it  was  necessary  to  shew  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  decision,  otherwise 
all  government  might  be  lost,  all 
order  confounded ;  but  here  they 
were  not  so  much  pressed ;  for 
though  the  government  of  Quebee 
CoL.  Mao.  Vtl,  III.  No.  5. 


wanted  regulation  extremely,  vet 
the  people  were  disposed  to  peace 
and  obedience. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  bill 
were,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
that  province,  which  were  now 
extended  far  beyond  what  had 
been  settled  as  such  by  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  proclamation  in 
1763 — to  form  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, competent  to  all  affairs  of  the 
province,  except  taxation  ;  which 
council  should  be  appointed  by 
the  crown,  the  office  be  held  dur- 
ii>g  its  pleasure,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Roman  catholics  be  eli- 
gible to  seats — to  establish  the 
French  lavv^s,  and  a  trial  with- 
out a  jury,  in  civil  cases;  and  the 
English  laws,  with  a  trial  by  jury 
in  criminal — to  secure  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  clergy,  except  the 
regulars,  the  legal  enjoyment  of 
their  estates,  and  of  their  tithes, 
from  those  of  iheir  own  religion. 

It  was  urged  in  favour  of  these 
Mm 
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objects,  that  the  French,  who 
formed  a  very  great  majcrity  of 
the  mhabitants  of  that  conquered 
country,  having  been  used  to  live 
under  an  absolute  government, 
were  not  anxious  for  the  forms 
of  a  free  one,  which  they  little 
understood  or  valued;  that  they 
even  abhorred  the  idea  of  a  po- 
pular representation,  observing 
the    mischiefs    which    it     intro- 


at  best,  only  setting  down  their 
clergy  where  they  were  found  at 
the  conquest ; — in  one  respect  ihey 
were  worse,  as  no  person  profess- 
ing the  protestant  religion, was  to 
be  subject  to  them,  which  would 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  con- 
version. As  to  the  new  bounda- 
ry differing  from  that  established 
by  tlie  proclamation,  it  was  said, 
that  there  v/ere  French  scattered 


duced   in    the     neighbouring   co-     on  several  parts  beyond  the  pro- 
lonies :    that,  besides  these   con-     clamation   limits,    who    ought  to 


siderations,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  have  a  represent- 
ative body,  out  of  which  all  the 
natives  should  be  excluded ;  and, 
perhaps,  dangerous  to  trust  such 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  but  newly  taken  into  the 
British  empire,  and  who  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  English  government  \ 
that  their  landed  property  had 
been  all  p-ranted,  and  their  family 


have  provision  made  for  them; 
and  that  there  was  one  entire  co- 
lony at  the  Illinois. 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  ar- 
guments, it  was  contended,  that 
a  form  of  arbitrary  government, 
established  by  act  of  parliament 
for  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, was  a  thing  new  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  dan- 
gerous in  precedent,  and  contrary 


the  laws  concernmo; 


settlements   made  on  the  ideas  of    to  justice  and  sound   policy  :  for 

that  either  the  then  present  form, 
such  as  it  was,  might  be  suffered 
to  remain,  merely  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  tolerated  from  the 
necessity  which  first  gave  rise  to 
it ;  or,  an  assembly  might  be 
formed  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  in  which  the 
natives  mi";ht  have   such  a   share 

CD 

as  should  be  thought  convenient. 
I'he  island  of  Grenada  was  men- 
tioned to  shew  that  such  an 
assembly  was  not  impracticable. 
It  was  asked — why  admit  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  Canada  into   a. 


French  law 

contrads  and  personal  property 
were  nearly  the  same  in  France 
and  England  :  that  trial  by  jury 
'vras  strange  and  disgustful  to  them  ; 
and  that  as  to  religion,  it  had 
been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  to  allow  them  perfect  free- 
dom in  that  respect,  as  far  as  the 
laws  of  England  permitted.  The 
penal  laws  of  England  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  they  said,  did 
not  extend  beyond  that  kingdom  ; 
and  tho'  the  king's  supremacy  ex- 
tended further,  a  provision  was 
made  in  the  act  to  oblige  the  Cana-     legislative   council,  and  deny  the 


dians  to  be  subject  to  it,and  an  oath 
prescribed  as  a  test  against  such 
papal  claims  as  might  endanger  the 
allegiance  of  the  subject  :  that  it 
was  against  all  equity  to  persecute 
that  people  for  their  religion  ;  be- 
cause those  who  have  not  their  own 
priesthood, have  notthe  freedom  of 
religion  :  and  as  to  the  provision 


propriety  of  their  sitting  in  a 
legislative  assembly  by  a  free 
election  ?  With  respect  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Canadians  to  ar- 
bitrary power,  it  was  only  an 
assertion  unsupported  by  any 
proof;  and  that  the  measure  now 
agitated  was  plainly  intended  as 
an  experiment,  to  try  whether  an 


for  the  payment  of  tithes,  it  was,     arbitrary   government   set  up  in 
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one  colony,  might  not,  by  gradual 
means,  be  cxieuded  in  its  princi- 
ples to  all  the.  rest  :  and  as  to  a 
jury,  that  mode  oi' trial  was  com- 
mended and  envied  to  the  British 
nation,  bv  the  best  foreign  writ- 
ers. It  micrht  have  fomc  circum- 
stances  a  little  aukward  at  first, 
like  most  new  things  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  dislike  it  on  ac- 
quaintance.  -Why  did  the  bill 

give  it  in  criminal  cases,  if  it  w^ere 
not  an  eligible  mode  of  trial  ?  The 
people  could  have  no  objection  to 
trust  their  property  to  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  they  trusted  their 
lives. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  de- 
bates ran  hip;li  and  warm,  the  mi- 


whom  they  had  helped  to  con- 
quer, into  a  state  of  abject  vas- 
salage. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates, 
the  bill  received  many  am.end- 
ments,  but  the  ground-work  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  this  state  it  was  returned  to 
the  lords,  and  passed — but  not 
without  considerable  opposition 
from  a  small  minority  ;  w^ho,  on 
this  occasion,  coincided  with  the 
popular  opinion,  people  in  gene- 
ral being  extremely  averse  to  the 
principles  of  the  whole  bill. 

The  session  of  parliament  had 
now  advanced  far  into  the  sum- 
mer :  its  business  had  been  of 
uncommon  importance.  Great 
changes  had  been  miade  in  the  e- 
conomy  of  some  of  the  colonics, 


nority  insisting  that  no  more  than 
a  bare  toleration  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion  was  provided  for     which  were  thought  to  be  foun- 
by  the  capitulation;  and  this  they     dations  for   changes  of  a  like  na 


were  willina:  the  Canadians  should 
enjoy  m  the  utmost  extent :  that 
that  people  had  hitherto  been  hap- 
py under  the  toleration,  and  look- 
ed for  nothing  further  ;  but  that, 
by  this  establishment,  the  protes- 
tant  religion  would  itself  enjoy 
no  more  than  a  toleration  :  me 
popish  clergy  would  acquire  a  le- 
gal parliamentary  right  to  a  main- 
tenance, and  the  protestant  cler- 
gy lie  at  the  discretion  of  the  king. 
The  minority  were  equally  averse 
to  any  enlargement  of  the  procla- 
mation limits  of  Canada,  under 
the  arbitrary  government  propos- 
ed. The  measure,  they  said, 
could  not  fail  to  encrease  the  dis- 
contents in  America  ;  the  colonies 
would  attribute  the  extension  giv- 
en to  an  arbitrary  military  go- 
vernment,— and  to  a  people  alien 
in  origin,  laws,  and  religion, — to 
that  desig-n,     of  which  they  had 


ture  in  others  :  and  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  enter- 
tained by  the  British  ministry, 
that  when  parliament  had  shew^n 
so  determined  a  resolution^  and  the 
advocates  for  American  liberiics 
had  appeared  so  very  little  able 
to  protect  them,  the  submission 
throughout  the  colonies  would  be 
immediate,  and  settled  obedience 
and  tranquillity  the  result.  The 
friends  to  these  unwise  measures, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,were 
now  employed  in  mutual  congra- 
tulations upon  their  fancied  pros- 
pects of  affairs.  The  speech  trom 
the  throne,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, appeared  to  be  no  less  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  delusion. 
It  said,  that  his  majesty  had  ob- 
served, with  the  utmost  sati  si  ac- 
tion, the  many  eminent  proofs 
wdiich  his  parliament  had  given  of 
their  zealous  and  prudent  attenti- 


reccived  so  many  proofs  already —  on  to  the  public,  during  the  course 

of     utterly    extinguishing    their  of  this  very  interesting  session — 

liberties,  and  bringing  them,  by  that  the  bill  which  they  had  pre- 

the    arms  of   those   very    people  rsr.^d  for  the  government  of  Que- 
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bee,  and  to  which  he  had  then  the  temper  and  firmness  with 
given  his  assent,  was  founded  on  which  they  had  conducted  them- 
the  clearest  principles  of  justice  selves  in  this  important  business, 
and  humanity,  and  would,  he  and  the  general  concurrence  with 
doubted  not,  have  tlie  best  effects  which  the  resolution  of  maintain- 
in  quietmg  the  minds  and  pro-  ing  the  authority  of  the  laws  in 
moting  the  happiness  of  his  Ca-  every  part  of  his  dominions,  bad 
nadian  subjects  :  that  he  had  long  been  adopted  and  supported,  could 
seen,  with  concern^  a  dangerous  not  fail  of  giving  the  greatest 
spirit  of  resistance  to  his  govern-  weight  to  the  measures  which  had 
ment,  and  the  execution  of  the  been  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
laws,  prevailing  in  the  province  tions ;    and  that  nothing  on   bis 

of  Massachusetts-Bay  ; which  part  should  be  wanting  to  render 

had  proceeded  to  such  a^i  extremi-  them  effectual  :    that  he  had   re- 

ty,   as  to  render  their  immediate  ceived  the  most  friendly  assuran- 

interpositjon  necessary  ;  and  they  ces  from  the  neighbouring  pow- 

had   accordingly  made   provifion,  crs*,  which  gave  him  the  strong- 

£S  well  for  the  suppression  of  the  est  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 

present  disorders,  as   for  the  pre-  the  same  pacific    dispositions   as 

yention  of  the  like  in  future  :  that  himself. 

C    H    A    P.      IV. 

General  effects  of  the  late  British  laius— Impeach  ment  of  Oliver^  chief  jus  tice 
of  Massachusetts — Massachusetts  assembly  dissol'ved—^Gefieral  Gap^e  arri'V'^s 
at  Boston — Great  consternation  on  receiving  the  Boston  port -hill — J^enjo  assem- 
bly meet  at  Boston  y  and  are  adjourned  to  Salem — rPro'vincial  and  toivn  meet  - 
ings — Assembly  of  Virginia  diisol^ued  :  thty  propose  a  continental  congress — 
Ptoceedings  at  Philadelphia  ;  at  Nenv-Torh ;  at  Annapolis — Some  indwiduals 
of  Boston  address  general  Gage  :  address  from  the  council  rejected- — Transac- 
tions of  the  house  of  representati'ves  at  Salem  :  the  assembly  dissolojed— Ad- 
dress of  that  to^jon  to  Ga^e — General  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people 
throughout  the  continent — Solemn  league  and  covenant— ^Preclamation  against 
it — Measures  relati've  to  the  holding  of  a  general  congress — Resolutions  of 
different  places — -The  justices  of  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts  ^  address  gf 
Tieral  Gage  against  the  measures  of  the  people- — Uneasiness  excited  by  the  ar- 
ri'val  of  troops  at  Boston  — False  alarm — Proclamation  for  the  encourage /ncjit 
of  piety  and  "Virtue,  l5c, — Hostile  appearances — Ne%v  judges  incapabk  of 
acting — Ne^w  councillors  compelled  to  renounce  their  offices — Fortifications  oh 
JRoston  Neck- — Pro'vincial  magazines  seized— The  people  in  a  ^violent  ferment — 
Company  of  cadets  disband — Resolutioris  of  the  delegates  of  Suffolk  :  remon- 
strance: answer — -Writs for  holding  the  geiteral  assembly  countermanded  by  pro- 
clamation— The  representatinoes  meet^  notijoith standing  ^  at  Stdem  ;  ^ote  them- 
selnoes  into  a  pro'vincial  cong'^ess,  and  adjourn  to  the  to'VDn  of  Conco-'d  :  their 
remonstrance :  governour  s  ans-vuer — State  of  affairs  at  Boston— ^Further 
proceedings  of  the pro'vincial  congress — Gage  issues  a  proclamation. 

THE  late  penal  acts  of  the  Bri-     were    intended   to   operate    both 
tish  parliament,  relative  to     as  a  chastisement  for  past,   r.nd 
Massachusetts-Bay — and      which    a    preventative  of  future  miidc- 

*  From  the  relation  which  France  bears  to  England,  as  a  neigkboyr  and  rival, 
it  is  presumable  the  court  of  Versailles  was  here  particularly  alluded  to,  especially 
?  J.  that  court  had  recently  made  at  St,  James's  profefSons  of  a  paci^c  nature:  yet, 
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iiieanors,  were  productive  of  The  act  caUed  the  Military 
effects  very  different  from  those  Bill,  which  accompanied  these 
which  the  sanguine  promoters  of    laws,   and  which  was   formed  to 


those  bills  had  in  view.  Other 
purposes  were  expected  from 
them,  besides  punishment  and 
prevention.  It  was  expected, 
that  the  shutting  up  of  the 
port  of  Boston  would  have 
been   naturally  a  gratification  to 


support  and  encourage  the  sol- 
diery, in  beating  down  all  possi- 
ble resistance  to  the  othei  acts,  it 
was  imagined,  Avould  complete 
the  design,  and  bring  the  colo- 
nies to  a  perfect  submission.  In 
confidence  of  the  perfection  of  this 


the  neighbouring  towns,  from  plan  of  terrors,  punishments,  and 
the  great  benefits  which  would  regulations,  and  of  the  large 
accrue   to   them,  by  the  splitting     force  by  sea  and  land    (a^  it  was 

then  thou2;ht)  which  was  sent  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment in  America,  the  British  ad- 
ministration reposed  in  fancied 
security,  and  ended  the  session 
of  parliam.ent  under  the   certain 


and  removing  of  its   commerce  : 

and    that    this    would    prove    a 

fruitful    source    of  jealousy   and 

disunion    within     the    province. 

It   was   also   thought,    that    the 

particular     punishment    of    that 

province  would  not  only  operate  hope  of  success. 

as  an  example  of   terror  to  the  The   event    in  all    these    cases 

other  colonies,  but  that  from  the  was,    however,     very     different. 

selfishness  and  m^alignity  incident  The  neighbouring  towns  disdained 

to  mankind,  as  well  as  from  their  every    idea   of    profiting    in  any 

common   jealousies,    they  would  degree  by  the  misfortunes  ftf  their 

quietly  resign  it  to  its  tate,  and  friends   in  Boston.      The  people 

enjoy   with  pleasure  any  benefits  of  the  province,   instead  of  bemir 

they  could  derive    from  its  mis-  shaken  by    the    co-ercive    means 

fortunes.      Thus   it   was    hoped,  which  were  used  for  their  subju- 

that  besides   their    direct  opera-  gation,  joined  the  more  firmly  to- 

tion,  these  bills  would  eventually  gether  to  brave  the  storm  ;  and 


prove  a  means  of  dissolving  that 
band  of  union,  which  seemed  too 
much  to  prevail  among  the  co- 
lonies. 


seeing  that  their  ancient  consi - 
tution  was  destroyed,  and  that  it 
was  determ.ined  to  deprive  them 
of  those  rio-hts,  which  they  had 


at  the  same  time,  France  kad  it  in  serious  contemplation  to  assist  the  Americans.  The 
plan,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  an  avowal  of  it  :  it  was  necessary  that  Bri- 
tain should  be  more  deeply  involved  with  her  colonies,  that  France  might  judge  from 
events,  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  declare  in  their  favoui — and  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary, in  the  language  of  courts,  that  policy  should  govern  appeaiances.  Ever  since 
the  loss  ')f  Canada,  the  court  of  Versailles  had  entertained  a  wish,  though  not  al- 
ways the  lr)pe,  of  seeing  the  British  colonies  in  America  detached  frora  the  parent  slate. 
Fcance  saw  their  growing  strength,  and  was  jealous  of  the  accumulating  weight  whii 
tkey  must  throw  into  the  scale  of  a  Formidable  rival. 

The  stamp-act  atibrded  a  favourable  moment  for  experiment :  and  betore  the  fer- 
ment it  occalioned  in  the  colonics  had  subsided,  the  baron  de  Kalb  (who  fell  afterward 
in  the  cause  of  America,  at  Camdenj  was  actually  dispatched  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sounding,  in  person,  the  temper  and  loyalty  of  the  Americans.  But  finding  thcni 
(as  the  baron  himself  told  the  writer)  universally  well  affected  to  the  British  gover-i- 
ment,  nay  passionately  fond  of  the  connexion,  he  made  his  report  accordingly  ;  and 
every  idea  of  detaching  the  colonies  from  the  British  government  was  in  consequence 
given  up  at  Versailles. — The  fact  desei  ves  to  be  remembered,  as  it  tends  to  r^-Iute  an  opi- 
nion which  some  have  indulged,  that  inde  r£M)E>;c£  was  the  object  Oi  Ameri  a  in  the 
earliest  siz^-e  of  the  revolution- 
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ever  been  taught  to  revere  as  sa- 
crcd,  and  to  deem  more  valuable 
than  life  itself,  they  determined 
at  all  events  to  preserve  them,  or 
to  perish  in  the  common  rain. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  other  co- 
lonies, instead  of  abandoning, 
clang  the  closer  to  their  devoted 
sister  as  the  danger  increased  ; 
and  their  affection  and  sympathy 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
her  misfortunes  and  sufferiuirs. 

In  a  word,  these  bills,  instead 
of  answeriD??-  the  purposes  for 
T*hich  they  were  intended,  spread 
a  general  alarm  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  continent,  and 
became  the  cement  of  a  strict  and 
close  union  between  all  the  old 
colonies.  They  sav/  that  char- 
ters, grants,  and  established 
usages,  were  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection or  defence  ;  that  all  rights, 
immunities  and  civil  securities, 
must  vanish  at  the  will  of  a  Bri- 
tish parliament. 

It  has  already  been  observed, 
that  general  Gage  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Massnchu- 
setts-Bay,  and  to  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  in  North  Ame- 
rica, That  o;entleman  had  borne 
several  commands  with  reputa- 
tion, and  resided  many  years  on 
tlii§  continent.  From  his  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  and  their 
'  general  good  opinion  of  him,  it 
is  presumable,  that  if  his  appoii!t- 
ment  had  been  at  a  happier  time, 
and  his  government  free  from  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  measures 
which  were  odious  to  them,  many 
of  those  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed might  have  been  avoided. 

The  jealousy  and  ill  blood  be- 
tween the  govcrnour  and  govern- 
ed in  Massachusetts,  had  by  no 
raeans  abated.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives had  presented  a  pe- 
tition and  temonstrance  to  the 
governour,   early  in   the  spring, 


for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver, 
esquire,  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  from 
his  office.  This  request  not  being 
complied  with,  they  exhibited 
articles  of  impeachment,  charging 
him  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, in  their  own  name  and 
that  of  the  province  ;  which  they 
carried  up  to  the  council-board, 
and  gave  the  governour  notice  to 
attend  as  judge  upon  the  trial. 
The  particular  charge  against  the 
chief  justice  was,  the  betraying 
of  his  trust,  and  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  province,  by  accept- 
ing a  salary  from  the  crown,  in 
consideration  of  his  official  ser- 
vices, instead  of  the  customary 
grant  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  resolution  for 
carrying  up  this  impeachment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  92 
to  eight ;  whence  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  tem- 
per and  unanimity  of  the  people. 

The  governour  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  articles,  and  totally  dis- 
claimed all  authority  in  himself 
and  the  council,  to  act  as  a  judi- 
catory for  the  trial  of  any  crimes 
or  misdemeanours  whatever.  The 
house  of  representatives,  far  from 
giving  up  the  matter,  only  chang- 
ed their  mode  of  attack;  and  the 
governour  finding  tnat  they  v^'ould 
persist  in  a  prosecution,  under 
some  form  or  other,  and  that  eve- 
ry new  attempt  would  only  serve 
to  involve  things  in  still  greater 
difficulty,  or  at  least  to  increase 
the  animosity,  thought  it  neces- 
sary, at  the  conclusion  of  the 
month  of  March,  to  dissolve  the 
assembly. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Massachusetts,  when  generalGagc 
arrived  in  his  government,  j^ 
The    hopes     that    mieht      f-^    ^' 
have  been  formed  upon   a      '  '^ 
change  of  administration,  and  the 
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joy  that  generally  attended  the 
coinin2;of  a  new  crovernour,  were 
prevented  by  the  arrival,  just  be- 
ibre,  of  a  copy  ot  the  Boston 
port-bill ;  and  it  was  under  the 
consideration  of  a  town-meeting 
at  this  very  time.  As  such  an  act 
was  totally  unexpected,  the  con- 
sternation which  it  caused  among 
nil  orders  of  people  was  inex- 
pressible. The  first  measure  was 
the  holding  of  the  town-meeting 
we  have  mcntio  ncd  :  at  which  re- 
solutions were  passed,  and  order- 
ed to  be  immed  lately  transmitted 
to  the  other  colonies,  inviting 
them  to  enter  i  nto  an  a2;reement 
to  Stop  all  imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  Great -Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  every  part  of  the  West- 
Indies,  until  the?  act  was  repeal- 
ed, as  the  only  means  (they  said) 
that  were  left  for  the  s.  vlvation  of 
North- America  and  her  liberties  : 
they  expatiated  on  the  vmpolicy, 
injustice,  inhumanity,  ami  cruelty 
of  the  act,  and  appealed  from  it 
to  God  and  the  world. 

Copies  of  this  offensive  act 
were  now  multiplied  witli  incre- 
dible expedition,  and  disj  match- 
ed to  every  part  of  the  continent 
with  equal  celerity  :  they  set  the 
countries  through  which  i  hey 
passed  in  a  flame.  At  Bos  ^^on 
and  New- York,  the  popui  ice 
had  copies  struck  off  up  on 
mourning  paper,  with  a  bla<.  k 
border;  and  these  thev  cried  abou  t 
the  streets  under  the  title  of  \  \ 
barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  iii- 
Imman  murder.  In  other  places, 
great  bodies  of  the  people  were 
called  together  by  public  adver- 
tisement, and  the  obnoxious  law 
was  burnt  with  great  solemnity. 

There  was,  however,  a  surpriz- 
ing mixture  of  sobriety  with  this 
fury ;  and  a  degree  of  moderation 
was  blended  with  the  excess  into 
which  the  people  were  hurried. 


This  extraordinary  combustion 
in  the  minds   of  all  ranks   of  the 
people,  did  not  prevent  the  gover- 
noiir's    being  received  with    the 
usual   honours   at    Boston.     The 
new  assembly  of  the  province  met 
of  course  a  few    days    after,  the 
council,  for   the  last  time,  being 
chosen  according  to    their    cliar- 
ter.     On  their   meeting,  the  go- 
vernour  laid  nothing  more  before 
them,  than  the  connnon  busmess 
of  the  province  ;  but  gave  notice 
of  their  removal  to    the  town  of 
Salem,    on  the  first  of  June,  in 
pursuance  of  the  late  act  of  par- 
liament.    The  assembly,  to  evade 
this     measure,      were     hurrying 
through  the  necessary  business  of 
the  supplies,  v/ith  expedition,  that 
they  might  then   adjourn   them- 
selves to  such  time  as  they  thought 
proper ;  but  their  intention  hav- 
ing reached  the  governour,  he  ad- 
journed them  unexpectedly  to  the 
yth  of  June,  then  to  meet  at  Sa- 
lem,    i-'revious  to   this   adjourn- 
ment, they  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion to    the   governour,    for  ap- 
pointing a  day  of  general  prayer 
and  fasting,  with  which  he  cUd 
not  think  proper  to  comply. 

In  the  mean  time,  provincial  or 
town-meetings  were  held  in  every 
part  of  the  continent ;  in  which, 
though  some  were  more  tempe- 
rate than  others,  they  all  concur- 
red in  expressing  the  greatest  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  pur- 
suing against  Boston,  an   abhor- 
rence of  the  new  act,  and  a  con- 
demnation of   the  principles   on 
wliich  it  was  founded — with  a  re- 
solution to  oppose  its  effects  in 
every  manner,    and   to    support 
their    distressed     brethreii    who 
were  to  be  the  immediate  victims. 
The  house  of  burgesses  of  Vir- 
t  vinia,  appointed  the  first  of  June 
/  rhe  day   on  which     the   Boston 
p  art-bill    took   place)   to   be   set 
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apart  for  raj^tingj  prayer,  and  hu- 
miliation ;  to  implore  the  divine 
interposition,  to  avert  the  heavy 
calamity  v^hich  threatened  de- 
struction to  their  civil  rights  with 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war  ;  and  to 
o'lve  one  heart  and  one  mind  to 
the  people,  firmly  to  oppose  every 
injury  ahned  at  A.mcrican  rights. 
This  example  was  either  follow- 
ed, or  a  similar  resolution  adopt- 
ed almost  every  v/here,  and  the 
first  of  June  became  a  general  day 
of  prayer  and  humiliation  through- 
out the  colonies. 

This  measure,  however,  pro- 
cured the  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  assembly  of  Virghiia  ;  but 
before  their  separation,  an  asso- 
ciation was  entered  into  and  sign- 
ed by  8g  of  the  members,  in 
which  they  declared,  that  an  at- 
tack made  upon  one  colony,  to 
compel  submission  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  was  an  attack  on  all  Bri- 
tish America,  and  threatened  ruin 
to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  were 
applied  in  prevention.  They, 
therefore,  recommended  to  the 
committee  of  correspondence,  to 
communicate  with  the  several 
committees  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, on  the  expediency  ot  ap- 
pointing deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent colonies  to  meet  annually  in 
general  congress,  and  to  delibe- 
.  rate  on  those  general  measures 
which  the  united  interests  of 
America  might,  from  time  to 
time,  render  necessary.  They 
concluded  with  a  declaration,  that 
a  tender  regard  for  the  interests 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Great- 
Britain,  prevented  them  from  go- 
ing further  at  that  time. 

At  Philadelphia,  about  three 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  imme- 
diately met,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  write  to  the  town  o£ 


Boston.  Their  letter  was  tcin- 
peratc,  but  firm.  They  acknow- 
ledged the  difficulty  of  oftering 
advice  upon  that  sad  occasion  ; 
wished  first  to  have  the  sense  of 
the  province  in  creiieral ;  observed 
that  all  lenient  applications  for* 
obtaining  redress  should  be  tried, 
before  recourse  was  had  to  extre- 
mities ;  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  right  to  take  the  sense  of  a 
general  congress,  before  the  des- 
perate measure  of  putting  an  en- 
tire stop  to  commerce  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and  that  it  might  be  right,  at 
any  raie,  to  reserve  that  measure, 
as  the  last  resource,  when  all 
other  m.eans  had  failed.  They 
observed,  that  if  the  making  of 
restitution  to  the  East-India  com- 
pany for  their  teas,  would  put  an 
end  to  the  unhappy  controversy, 
and  leave  the  people  of  Boston 
upon  their  ancient  footing  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  it  could  not 
admit  of  a  moment's  doubt  what 
part  they  should  act  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  value  of  the  tea,  it  was 
the  indefeasible  right  of  giving 
and  granting  their  own  money,  a 
right  from  which  they  could  ne- 
ver recede,  that  was  now  the  mat- 
ter in  consideration. 

A  town-meetino;  was  also  held 
at  New- York,  and  a  committee 
of  correspondence  ;  but  govern- 
ment  had  a  much  stronger  inter- 
est in  that  province  than  in  any 
other.  The  case  was  otherwise 
at  Auiiapolis,  in  Maryland,  where 
tile  people  of  that  city,  though 
under  a  proprietory  government, 
tinctured  some  of  their  resolu- 
tions v/ith  violence  ;  one  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of 
any  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  pro- 
vince, for  the  debts  which  were 
owitig  from  thera  in  Great- 
Britain. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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^  R  E  M  A  R  K  S  ^«  //?^  celebrated  lenity  of  ELIZABETH,  late  Empress  of 
Russia y  in  suppressing  Capital  Punishments :  From  Coxe*s  Travels, 


BY  the  ancient  statutes,  felons 
as  well  as  traitors  were  pub- 
lickly  executed;  bat  by  an  edict 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  certain 
corporal  penalties  were,  in  cases 
of  felony,  substituted  in  the  room 
of  capital  sentences,  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  Russian 
code.  According  to  the  present 
penal  laws,  offenders  are  punished 
in  the  followingmanner.  Persons 
convicted  of  high  treason,  are 
cither  beheaded  or  imprisoned 
for  life.  Felons,  after  receiving 
the  knoot*,  have  their  nostrils 
torn  and  their  faces  marked,  and 
are  condemned  for  life  to  work  in 
the  mines  of  Nershinsk :  petty 
offenders  are  cither  whipped, 
transported  into  Siberia^  or  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  for  a  sta- 
ted time.  Among  the  colonists 
are  included  peasants,  who  may  be 
arbitrarily  consigned  by  their 
masters  to  banishment.  All 
these  persons,  felons  and  others, 
are  transported  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  from  different  parts  of  the 
Russian  dominions  :  they  travel 
part  of  the  way  by  water,  and 
part  by  land;  are  chained  in  pairs, 
and  fastened  to  a  long  rope  :  at 
night  they  are  carried  to  different 
cottages,  and  guarded  by  the  sol- 
diers who  conduct  them.  When 
the  whole  troop  arrive  at  To- 
bolsk, the  governour  assigns  the 
colonists  who  have  been  bred  to 
handicraft  trades,  to  different  mas" 
ters  in  the  town ;  others  he  dis- 


poses of  as  vassals  In  the  nci<Th- 
bouring  country  :  the  remainder 
of  the  colonists  go  on  to  Irkutsk, 
where  they  are  disposed  of  by  the 
governour  of  that  town  in  the 
same  manner.  The  felons  then 
proceed  alone  to  the  district  of 
Nershinsk,  where  they  are  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  silver 
mines,  of  at  the  different  forges. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Rus- 
sia, previous  to  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, uniformly  concur  ifl  re- 
lating the  various  modes  of  pub- 
lic executions,  and  reprobating 
the  severity  of  the  criminal  laws  ; 
but  though  we  may  join  with  eve- 
ry friend  to  humanity,  in  rejoicing 
that  many  of  the  dreadful  punish- 
ments no  longer  exist,  yet  wc 
cannot  consent  to  the  high  enco- 
miums passed  upon  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  penal  code  since 
the  edict  of  Elizabeth,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  totally  annulled 
capital  condemnations. 

From  this  suppression  of  capi- 
tal punishments  in  all  instances,  ex- 
cepting treason,  Elizabeth  has 
been  represented,  not  only  by  the 
lively  Voltaire,  but  even  the  saga- 
cious Blackstone,  as  a  standard  of 
legislative  clemency.  Vet,  how- 
ever incontrovertible  it  may  be  that 
the  infliction  of  death,  for  offences 
that  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  ca- 
pital, is  much  too  frequent  in  ma- 
ny countries — w^e  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  Elizabeth's  modifica- 
tion ofthe  criminal  laws  is,  per- 


*  The  knoot  is  a  thong  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  and  about  three  quartet* 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  rendered  extremely  hard  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  preparation  :  it  is 
tied  to  a  thick  plaited  whip,  which  is  connected  by  an  iron  ring  with  a  small  piece  of 
leather,  which  acts  like  a  spring  and  is  fastened  to  a  short  wooden  handle.  The  exe- 
cutioner, before  every  stroke,  recedes  a  few  paces,  and  draws  back  the  hand  which 
holds  the  knoot ;  then  boundmg  forward,  applies  the  flat  end  of  the  thong,  with  coufi- 
siderable  force,  to  the  naked  back  of  the  criminal,  in  a  pcrpcndiifular  line  r«4«hi»g  frwn 
the  collar  to  the  waist. 
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haps,     no  less    exceptionable    in 
point   of  policy   and   expedience, 
than  illusive  in  regard  to  its  sup- 
posed lenity.   With  respect  to  the 
first  position — its  contradiction  to 
Sound  policy  ;  should  we  even  er- 
roneously suppose,  with  some  au- 
thors, that  the  edict  has  been  lite- 
rally obeyed,  and  that  during  the 
space  of  forty  years  not  one  cri- 
minal has  fuffered  death  through- 
out the   vast    empire  of   Russia, 
surely  this  lenity  to  the  most  at- 
trocious  crimes  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  injurious  to 
society  ;  for  as  a  denunciation  of 
death  is,  probably,  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  the  most  formi- 
dable prevention  of  crimes,    the 
removal, consequently,of  this  salu- 
tary terror  withdraws  a  material 
safeguard  from  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  worthy  citizens,  and  di- 
minishes that  security  which  these 
worthy  members  of  society  have  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  protection 
of  the  laws.    I  advance,  however, 
this  first  objection  to  this   cele- 
brated and  much  extolled  edict, 
with  that  hesitation  which  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  the  subject  require. 
Bat  with  regard  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, that  its  lenity  is  illusive — 
that  positionvv^illnotrest  upon  the- 
oret  ical  reasoning, but  be  incontro- 
V  ertibly  establishedbypositive  fact, 
A  dispassionate  person  will  pro- 
bably feel  no  extraordinary  vene- 
ration for  this  boasted  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,    when  he 
reflects,  that  though  the  criminal 
laws  of  Russia  do  not  literally  sen- 
tence malefactors  to  death,  they 
still  consign  many  to  that  doom 
through  the  medium  of   punish- 
ments,    in    some   circumstances, 
most  assuredly,  if  not  professedly, 
fatal;  which  mock  with  the  hopes 
of  lite,  but  in  reality  protract  the 
horrors   of  death,    and   embitter 
Tvith  ds*lay  an  event  which  reason 


wishes  to  be  instantaneous:  for, 
when  we  consider  ihatmany  felons 
expire  under  the  infliction,  or  from 
the  consequences   of  the   ki;Oot  ; 
that  feveral  are  exhausted  by  the 
fatigue    of  the   long  journey    to 
Nershinsk,  the  rem.otest  region  of 
Siberia  ;  and  that  the  forlorn  rem- 
nant perish  in  general  premature- 
ly, from  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  mines,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
view  the  doom  of  these  unhappy 
out-casts   in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  lingering  execution.     In 
effect,    since  the  promulgation  of 
the  edict  in  question,  a  year  has 
never  passed  in  which  many  attro-. 
cious  criminals,    though    legally 
condemned    to    other    penalties, 
have  not  been  capitally  punished. 
And,  indeed,  upon  a  general  cal- 
culation it  will  perhaps  be  lound, 
th  at  notw i  thstand  ing  the  app  arent 
mildness  of  the  penal  code,  not  few- 
er malefactors  suffer  death  in  Rus- 
sia,than  in  those  countries  wherein 
that   mode   of  punishment   is  ap- 
pointed by  the  laws.   It  will  there- 
fore be  evident  to  the  reader,  that 
capital  penalties  are  virtually  and 
necessarily  retained,  although  the 
chief  utility   resulting  from   the 
terror  of  certain  destruciion  is  con- 
sidei^bly  diminished.     The  pane- 
gyrists  of  Eli.  abeth  vrould   cer- 
tainly    have     entertained     some 
doubts  concerning  her  boalled  cle- 
mency,   if  they    had   recollected, 
that  she  did  not   abolish,  but  re- 
tained the  following  horrid  pro- 
cess, for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
confession  from   persons  charged 
with   treasonable   designs.      The 
arms   of  the  suspected  person  be- 
ing tied  behind  by  a  rope,  he  was 
drawn  up  in  that  posture  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air;  from 
whence,   being  suddenly  precipi- 
tated to  within  a  smiil  distance 
of  the  ground,  and  beino;  there  as 
suddenly  checked,  the  violence  of 
the  concussion  dislocated  his  shoul- 
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tiers,  and  in  that  deplorable  situa- 
tion he  underwent  the  knoot.  To 
this  dreadful  engine  of  barbarity 
and  despotism,  Elizabeth,  amidil 
all  her  imputed  lenity,  gave  unlimit- 
ed scope  ;  and,  during  her  whole 
reign,    it   was  ordinarily  applied 


even  at  the  discretion  of  inferior 
and  ignorant  magistrates  :  nor 
was  it  abolished  until  tlie  accession 
of  the  present  empress,  who  has 
prohibited  the  use  of  torture  in  all 
criminiil  cases. 


An  account  of  the  Japanefe  manner  of  making  PAPER  from  the 
Bark  of  a  tree — Recommended  to  the  particular  attention  of  Americans. 


PAPKR  is  made  in  Japan  of  the 
bark  of  the  minis  papyrifcra 
scti<va^  or,  true  pap:r-trecy  after 
the  toUowing  manner:  every  year 
when  the  leaves  are  fallen   off,  or 


anew,  and  afterwards  picking  out 
the  better  from  the  woreo.  In 
order  to  this,  it  is  soaked  in  wa- 
ter three  or  four  hours,  and  being 
grown     soft,    the    blackish    skin 


in  the  tenth  Japanese  month,  which  covers  it  is  scraped  off,  to- 
which  commonly  answers  to  our  gether  with  the  green  surface  of 
December,  the  young  shoots,  what  remains,  which  is  done  with 
w  hich  arc  very  succulent,  are  cut  a  knife,  v.-hich  they  call  kaadsi 
otf  into  sticks  about  three  feet  kusaggi,  that  is  a  kaadsi  rasor  ;  at 
long,  or  something  less,  and  put  the  same  time  also  the  stronger 
together  in  bundles  to  be  after-  bark,  which  is  a  full  year's 
wards  boiled  wiih'  Vv^ater  and  growth,  is  separated  from  ti:e 
ashes.  If  they  should  grow  dry  thinner,  which  covered  the 
before  they  can  be  boiled,  they  younger  branches,  the  former 
must  be  first  soaked  in  common  yielding  the  best  and  whitest  pa- 
water  for  about  24  hours,  and  per,  the  latter  only  a  dark  and 
then  boiled.  These  bundles  or  indifferent  sort.  If  there  is  any 
faggots,  are  tied  close  together,  bark  ofmore  than  ayear's  growth, 
and  put  upright  into  a  large  ket-  mixed  with  the  rest,  it  is  likewise- 
tie,  which  must  be  very  well  co-  picked  out  and  laid  aside,  as  yield- 
vercd,  and  tiien  they  are  boiled,  ing  a  coarser  and  w^orse  sort  of 
till  the  bark  shrinks  so  far,  as  to  paper:  all  gross  knotty  parti- 
let  about  half  an  inch  of  the  n'oocl  cles,  and  whatever  else  looks  in 
appear  naked  at  the  top.  When  the  least  faulty  or  discoloured,  is 
tile  sticks  have  all  been  suSciently  picked  out  at  the  s?.me  time,  to  be 
boiled^  they  are  taken  out  of  the  kept  with  the  lastclcfie  matter, 
vvrater,'  and  exposed  to  the  air  till  After  the  bark  has  been  suf- 
thcy  grow  cold  ;  then  they  are  flit  ficicntly  cleansed,  and  prepared 
open,  Icngt'iwavs,  for  the  bark  to  and  sorted  according  to  its  di&r- 
be  taken  oil,  v»'}iich  being  done,  ent  degrees  of  goodness,  it  must 
the  wood  is  throv/n  away  as  use-  be  boiled  in  clear  Ive.  From  the 
lessjbut  the  bark  is  dried  and  care-  time  it  begins  to  boil,  they  Keep 
fully  preserved,  as  being  the  sub-  perpetually  stirring  it  v/ith  a 
stance  out  of  which  thcv  are  in  strong  reed,  pourins;  from  time 
time  to  make  their  paper — by  let-  to  time  so  much  tresn  lye  in  as 
ting  it  undergo  a  further  prepa-  is  necessary  to  dense  the  evapo- 
ration, consisting  in   cleansing  it  ration,  and  to  supply  what  hath 
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been  already  lost  by  it ;  this  boil- 
ing must  be  continuecl  till  the  mat- 
ter is  grown  so  tender,  that  be- 
ing but  slightly  touched  with  the 
finger,  it  will  dissolve  and  sepa- 
rate into  flocks  and  fibres.  Their 
lye  is  made  of  any  sort  of  ashes, 
in  the  following  manner  :  two 
pieces  of  wood  are  laid  across  over 
a  tub,  and  covered  with  straw, 
on  which  they  lay  wet  ashes,  and 
then  pour  boiling  hot  water  upon 
it,  which,  as  it  runs  through  the 
straw  into  a  tub  underneath,  is 
imbued  with  the  saline  particles 
of  the  ashes,  and  makes  what 
they  call  lye. 

After  boiling  the  bark  as  above 
described,  follows  the  washing  of 
it,  which  is  of  no  small  conse- 
quence in  paper-making,  and  must 
be  managed  with  ^rcat  judgment 
ind  attention:  it  it  hath  not 
keen  washed  long  enough,  the  pa- 
per will  be  strong  indeed,  and  of 
t  good  body,  but  coarse,  and  of 
little  yalue ;  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  washing  has  been  too 
long  continued,  it  will  afford  a 
whiter  paper ^  but  such  as  will 
not  bear  ink.  This  part  of  paper- 
making  must,  therefore,  be  ma- 
naged with  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment,  so  as  tb^^^p  to  a  mid- 
dle degree,  and  avoid  cither  ex- 
treme. They  wash  it  in  a  river, 
putting  the  bark  into  a  sort  of 
sieve,  which  will  let  the  water 
run  through,  and  stirring  it  con- 
tinually with  the  hands  and  arm, 
till  it  comes  to  be  diluted  into  a 
delicate  soft  pulp,  or  mucilage. 
For  the  finer  sort  of  paper  the 
washing  must  be  repeated  ;  but 
the  bark  nmst  be  put  into  a  piece 
of  linen,  instead  of  a  sieve  ;  be- 
cause the  longer  the  washing  is 
continued,  the  more  the  bark  is 
divided,  and  would  come  at  last 
to  be  so  thin  and  minute,  that  it 
would  run  out  at  the  holes  of  the 


sieve  and  be  lost ;  and  at  the  same 
time  also,  what  hard  knots  or  flocks, 
and  other  heterogeneous  useless 
particles  remain,  must  be  care- 
fully picked  out,  and  put  up  with 
a  coarser  sdJrt  of  bark  for  worse 
paper.  The  bark  having  been 
sufficiently  washed,  is  put  upon  a 
thick,  smooth,  wooden  table,  m 
order  to  its  being  beaten  with 
sticks  of  the  hard  kusnoki  "^^oo A  i 
which  is  commonly  done  by  two 
or  three  people,  until  it  is  wrought 
fine  enough,  and  becomes  withal 
so  thin,  as  to  become  a  pulp  of 
soaked  paper,  which  being  put  in- 
to water,  will  dissolve  and  dis- 
perse like  meal.  The  bark  being 
thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a  nar- 
row tub,  with  the  fat  slimy  infu- 
sion of  rice,  and  the  infusion  of 
the  oreui  root,  which  is  likewise 
very  slimy  and  mucilaginous.Thcsc 
three  things  being  put  together 
must  be  stirred  with  a  thin  clean 
reed,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  wrought  into  an  uni- 
form liquid  substance,  of  a  good 
consistence:  this  succeeds  best  in 
a  narrow  tub,  but  afterwards  the 
mixture  is  put  into  a  larger  one, 
which  is  not  unlike  those  made 
usftofinour  paper-mills;  out  of 
this  tub  the  leaves  are  taken  off 
one  by  one,  on  proper  patterns 
madeof  bulrushes,  instead  of  brass 
wire,  called  mjs.  Nothing  re- 
mains now  but  a  proper  manage- 
ment in  drying  them  :  in  order  t© 
this  they  are  laid  up  in  heaps, 
upon  a  table  covered  with  a  double 
matt,  and  a  small  piece  of  reed  is 
put  between  every  leaf,  which 
standing  out  a  little  way  serves, 
in  time,  to  lift  them  up  conveni- 
ently, and  take  them  off  singly. 
Every  heap  is  covered  with  a  small 
plank  or  board,  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  with  the  paper,  on  which 
are  laid  weights — first,  indeed, 
small  oncs^  Ijest  the  leaves^  bcin^ 
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then  wet  and  tender,  should  be 
pressed  together  into  one  lump, 
but,  by  degrees,  more  and  hea- 
Tier,  to  press  and  squeeze  out  all 
the  water.  The  next  day  the 
weights  are  taken  off,  the  leaves 
are  lifted  up  one  by  one,  by  the 
help  of  the  small  stick  above 
mentioned,  and  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  clapped  to  long  rough 
planks  made  ior  this  purpose, 
which  they  will  easily  stick  to, 
because  of  the  little  humidity  still 
remaining.  After  this  manner 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  and, 
when  quite  dry,  taken  off,  laid 
up  in  heaps,  paVed  round,  and  so 
kept  for  use  or  sale. 

1  took  notice  that  the  infusion 
©frice,  with  a  gentle  friction,  is 
necessary  for  this  operation  j  be- 
cause of  its  white  colour,  and  a 
certain  clammy  fatness,  which  at 
once  gives  the  paper  a  good  con- 
sistence, and  pleasing  whiteness. 
The  simple  infusion  of  rice-flour 
will  not  do  it,  becaufe  it  wants 
that  clamminess,  which,  however, 
is  a  very  necessary  quality.  The 
infusion  I  speak  of  is  made  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  pot,  wherein 
the  rice-grains  are  soaked  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  pots  afterwards  shak- 
en gently  at  fird,  but  stronger  by 
degrees  ;  at  last,  fresh  cold  wa- 
ter is  poured  upon  it,  and  tlie 
whole  percoratea  through  a  piece 
of  lin^n.  The  remainder  muft  «;o 
under  the  same  operation  again, 
fresh  water  being  put  to  it,  and 
this  is  repeated  so  long  as  there 
is  any  clamminess  remaining  in  the 
rice.  The  Japanese  rice  is  by 
much  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as 
being  the  whitest  and  fattest  sort 
growing  in  Asia. 

The  infusion  of  the  oreni  root  is 
made  after  the  following  manner  : 
the  root  pounded,  or  cut  small,  is 
put  into  fresh  water,  which  in  one 
night's  time  turns  mucilaginous, 
and  becomes  fit  for  vmc;  after  it  has 


been  strained  through  a  piece  of 
linen-     The  different  seasons   of 
the  year  require  a  different  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  mixed  with  the 
root  :     they  say   the   whole  art 
depends  entirely  upon  this.     In 
the  summer,  when  the  heat  of  the 
air  dissolves  the  jelly,  and  makes 
it  more   fluid,  a  greater  quantity 
is  required,  and  less  in  proporti- 
on in  the  winter,  and  in  cold  wea- 
ther ;  too  much   of  this  infiision 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients, 
will  make  the  paper  thinner  in 
proportion ;    too   little,    on    the 
contrary,  will  make  it  too  thick ; 
therefore  a  middle  quantity  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  paper,  and 
of  an  equal  thickness  :  however, 
upon  taking  out  a  few  leaves,  they 
can  easily  see  whether  they  have 
put  too  little,  or  too  much  of  it. 
instead   of  the  oreni  root,  which 
sometimes,    at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  grows  very  scarce, 
the  paper-makers  make  use  of   a 
creeping  shrub  called  sane  kadsura, 
the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  muci- 
lage in  great  plenty,  though  not 
altogether  so  good  for  this  pur- 
purpose  as  the  orem  root.     I  have 
also   mentioned  thajuncus  sati'vusy 
which  is  cultivated  in  Japan  with 
great  care  and  industry  ;  it  grows 
tall,  thin,  and  strong:  the  Japa- 
nese make  sails  with  it,  and  very 
fine  matts  to  cover  their  floors. 

It  hath  been  observed  above, 
that  when  the  leaves  are  fresh 
taken  offfrom  their  patterns,  they 
are  laid  up  in  heaps,  on  a  tabic 
covered  with  two  matts.  These 
tw^o  matts  must  be  of  a  different 
fabric;  one  which  lie*,  lowermoft 
is  coarser,  but  the  other,  which 
lies  uppermost,  is  thinner,  made 
of  thin,  slender,  bull-rushes, which 
must  not  be  twisted  too  close  one 
to  another,  but  so  as  to  let  the 
water  run  through  with  ease, 
and  very  thin,  not  to  leave  any 
impressions  upon  the  paper. 
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A  coarser  sort  of  paper,  proper 
to  wrap  up  goods,  and  for  several 
other  uses,  is  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  hziisr  kadsura  shrub,  after  the 
method  above  described.  The  Ja- 
panese paper  is  very  tight  and 
strong,  and  will  bear  being  twist- 
ed into  ropes.  A  thick  strong 
sort  of  paper  is  sold  at  Sirai  (one 
of  the  greatest  towns  of  Japan, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name)  which  is  very  neatly 
painted  and  folded  up,  fo  much  in 
a  piece  as  is  wanted  for  a  suit ;  it 
looks  fo  like  silk  or  woollen  stuff, 
that  it  might  be  mistaken  easily 
for  them.  A  thin  neat  sort  of  pa- 
per, wliich  hath  a  yellowish  cast, 
is  made  in  China  and  Tonquin,  of 
cotton  and  bamboes.  At  Siam,  the 
Siamites  make  their  paper  of  the 
bark  of  the  pliokklo  tree,  of  which 
they  have  two  sorts, one  black  and 
the  other  white,  both  very  coarse, 
rude,  and  simple,  as  they  them- 
selves arc.  They  fold  it  up  into 
books^  much  after  the  same  man- 


ner as  fans  are  folded,  and  write 
on  both  sides— not,  indeed,  with 
a  pencil,  in  imitation  of  those 
more  polite  nations  who  live  fur- 
ther eaft,  but  with  a  rude  stylus, 
made  of  clay.— Thus  far  the  de- 
scription of  the  way  of  making 
paper  in  the  east,  which  the  late 
learned  Becmannus  was  so  desir- 
ous to  know,  and  so  earnestly  en- 
treated travellers  to  enquire  into  j 
being,  however,  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  it  was  made  of  cotton; 
whereas  it  evidently  appears  by 
this  account,  that  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  Ganges  make  it  of  the 
bark  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
other  Asiatic  nations  on  this  side 
the  Ganges,  the  black  inhabitants 
of  the  most  southern  parts  except- 
ed, make  their  paper  of  old  rags 
of  cotton  stuff;  and  their  method 
differs  nothing  from  ours,  except 
that  it  is  more  simple,  and  the 
instuments  which  they  make  viss- 
of  arc  grosser. 


For  the  Columbian  magazini:. 

ACCOUNT  of  the  Preparations  at  Gray's  Ferry ^  on  the  river 
Schuylkill  J  and  of  the  Reception  f?/ general  Washington  there, 
jfpril  20,  1789,  on  his  vuuy  to  the  Seat  of  the  Federal  Government^  to 
take  upon  him  the  high  Ojfjce  of  FRESiDENT  of  tH£  united  states, 

I^Embellished  with  an  cast  view  of  the  ferry,  the  bridge,  deco- 
rations, &:c.] 


TH  E  whole  railing,  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge,  was  dres- 
sed with  laurels  interwoven  with 
cedar.  A  triumphal  arch,  20  feet 
high,  decorated  with  laurel  and 
other  ever-greens,  was  erected  at 
each  end,  {«  and  ^)  in  a  style  of 
neat  simplicity :  under  the  arch 
of  that  at  the  west  end  {a)  hung 
a  crown  of  laurel,  connected  by 
a  line  which  extended  to  a  pine 
tree  on  the  high  and  rocky   bank 


of  the  river,  where  the  other  ex- 
tremity was  held  by  a  handsome 
boy,  beautifully  robed  in  white 
linen  ;  a  wreath  of  laurel  bound 
his  brows,  and  a  girdle  of  the 
same  his  waist.  Eleven  colours 
were  planted  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bridge,  in  allusion  to  those 
states  which  have  ratified  the  con- 
stitution :  on  the  south  .were  two 
others ;  one  emblematical  of  a 
neiv  ara,    the  other  representing 
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"Pennsylvania— It  was  the  flag  merge  flourish."  The  ferry 
which  captain  Bell  carried  to  the  boat  and  barge  were  anchored  in 
East  Indies,  being  the  first   ever     the  river,  and  displayed  a  varietj 


hoisted  there  belonging  to  this 
state.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  [c)  a  striped  cap  of  liberty 
was  elevated  on  a  pole  about  25 
feet  in  height ;  from  which  spread 
a  banner — device,  a  rattle-snake, 
with  the  motto,  "  don't  tread 
ON  ME."  A  large  signal  fia^r  (^] 
was  hoisted  in  the  ferry  gardens, 
to  give  notice  of  the  general's  ap- 
proach to  those  who  were  posted 


of  colours,  particularly  a  jack 
bearing  eleven  stars. 

About  noon,  the  iilustri- 
ous  Washington  appeared,  and 
as  he  passed  under  the  first  tri- 
umphal arch,  the  acclamations  of 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators 
rent  the  air,  and  the  laurel  crown, 
at  that  instant,  descended  on  his 
venerable  head. 

His  excellency  was  saluted  on 


on  the   other  side  of  the  Schuyl-  the  common  by  a  discharge  from 

kill.     On  the  top  of  the  ferry-  the   artillery /and  escorted    into 

post,  on  the  west  side,  a  banner  Philadelphia   by  a  large  body  of 

was  displayed — the  device  a  sun,  troops,  together  with  his  excel- 

with  this  motto,  "behold   the  lency  the  president  of  the  state, 

RISING  empire":  on  the  opposite  and  a  numerous  concourse  of  re- 

shore  flew  a  banner,  alluding  to  spectable  citizens, 
commerce — motto,  "  may    com- 

For  the   Columbian   magazine. 

GENERAL     DUTIES     OF     MAN. 

Translated  from  the  German  Edition  of  a  Work  lately  published  at  Prague^ 
and  originally  written  in  French^  entitled  Le  Guide  de  lajeunessty  Qc^ 

I. 

DUTY    TOV/ARD    THE    CREATOR. 

TrlREE  things,  my  son,  con- 
stitute the  objects  of  thy  me- 
ditation ; — the  NATURE,  the  o- 
&1GIN,  and  the  end  of  MAN. 

Man  is  a  being,  consisting  of  a 
body  of  a'lonishing  structure,  and 
a  rational  soul,  united  tosethcr. 
The  lion  is  created  to  roar  in  the 
forest ;  but  man,  endued  with 
the  gift  of  speech,  Is  appointed  to 
live  in  society  v/ith  rational  be- 
ings. 

This  noble  exigence  man  has 
•not  of  himself;  that  Being  who 
h  the  original  of  all  things,  like- 
wise gave  him  his  exist^ncf. 

Life  and  death,  time  and  eter- 
nity, all  obey  ihe  laws  of  the  eter- 
aal.     All  acknowled^;^  his  supre- 


macy, from  the  powerful  who 
wield  the  sceptre,  to  the  humble 
who  bear  the  shepherd's  staff. 

But  for  what  purpose  did  the 
SupremeBeing  place  thee  on  earth  ? 
Was  it  to  live  in  sensual  pleasures  ? 
—to  gather  riches  ? — or,  perhaps, 
to  gratify  thy  ambition  ? 

God,  who  created  man  in  hig 
own  im.age,  will  likewise  cons- 
titute  his  happiness  He  re- 
quires of  his  creatures  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties :  but  he 
himself  will  be  the  reward  of  their 
integrity. 

Let  the  fear  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment govern  thy  heart:  let  it 
be  the  guiding  line  of  all  thine  ac- 
tions ;  may  it  impress  caution  on 
thv  lips,  decency  en  thine  eyes, 
and  modesty  on  thy  forehead. 
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Incessantly  rcmhid  thyfelf,  how 
tlreadfiil  it  is  to  forsake  the  Lord, 
and  to  fall  into  his  hands,  the 
hands  of  the  living  God. 

Walk  not  in  the  dangerous  paths 
of  the^  ungodly,  who  dares  in  his 
folly  to  mock  divine  justice,  and 
x'ainly  flatters  himself  that  his  ac- 
tions will  remain  unnoticed. 

The  fool !  he  hears  not  the 
thunders  which  already  roll  over 
his  head.  In  an  instant  the  wrath 
of  heaven  breaks  around  him  as  a 
whirlwind,  and  wafts  him  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Oh  may  this  saving  fear  con- 
duct thee  in  all  thy  steps  !  By  day 
»ay  it  watch  over  thee,  and  ill 
thy  nightly  rest  may  it  not  depart 
from  thy  couch.— Then shalt  thdu 
bring  forth  fruits  of  virtue,  as  a 
rich  soil  warmed  by  the  sun-beams, 
and  thy  foul  shall  be  the  residence 
©f  wisdom. 

The  rose  arms  itself  with  the 
thorn  against  the  hand  of  the  rob- 
ber :  and  the  soul  of  the  righteous 
covers  itself  with  the  fear  of  God, 
as  with  a  shield - 

Protected  by  this  heavenly  ar- 
mour, thou  Shalt  walk  securely  in 
the  midst  of  thine  enemies.  Hell 
shall  reign  around  thee  in  vain. 
The  arrows  of  wrath  shall  fall 
harmless  at  thy  feet. 

Thou  lovest  thy  father,  because 
he  is  good  to  thee:  but  forget  not 
that  God  is  the  tenderest  of  fa- 
thers, and  that  he  has  poured  out 
his  gifts  richly  upon  thee. 

Turn  thine  eye  heavenward,  and 
consider  that  globe  of  light  and 
fountain  of  heat !  It  was  God  who 
commanded  it  to  spread  its  light 
before  thee,  and  to  communicate 
life  to  all  around  thee. 

Cast  thy  sight  upon  the  earth 

which  thou  inhabitest :  thou  wilt 

find  it  clothed  with  the  benefiis  of 

"  thy  Creator.     The  works  of  his 


goodness  are  as  conspicuous  as  ch€ 
wonder  of  his  wisdom. 

The  plants  which  spring  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  crea- 
tures who  people  the  elements^ 
are  commanded  to  nourish  thee, 
and  to  labour  for  thy  clothing. 

Consider  the  beauty  of  the 
blossom  ;  taste  the  sweetness  of 
the  fruit  :  but  remember,  that 
God  is  the  creator  of  them,  and 
that  they  are  the  gifts  of  his  be- 
nevolence. 

Thou  beholdest  what  God  has 
done  for  thee,  in  the  appointment 
of  nature !  But  who  shall  describe 
that  which  he  has  provided  for 
thee,  in  the  appointment  of  grace? 

He  who  hath  snatched  thee 
from  the  gates  of  eternal  deaths, 
who  prevents  thee  by  his  grace- 
is  He  not  worthy  that  thou  dedi- 
catest  to  Him  ail  thy  powers  ? 

All  created  beings  around  thee 
cry  with  a  loud  voice — acknow- 
ledge the  Creator's  government, 
and  worship  his  almighty  power  ! 

The  Heavens  whicii  roll  regu- 
larly over  thine  head,  the  ocean 
raging  within  its  appointed 
bounds,  declare  unto  thee,  that 
they  submissively  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  Most  High. 

All  the  elements  acknowledge 
Him,  and  precisely  fulfil  His 
will.  He  ^alleth  the  winds  from 
the  uttermost  verge  of  the  earth  ; 
and  they  rage  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

He  commandeth  the  clouds  f 
gather  themselves  togeiher,  and 
they  pour  down  plenty  on  the 
fields. 

Bat  if  inanimate  creatures  so* 
faithfully  obey  the  commands  of 
the  Creator,  hov»r  much  more  art 
thou  in  duty  bound,  who  art  ex- 
alted by  reason  far  above  other 
beings  ! 

Hearken  to  the  voice  of  this 
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treason  t  It  will  tell  thee  that  all 
the  powers  of  thy  soul,  all  the  la- 
bours of  thy  life  must  be  dcdicat- 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High. 

Oh,  if  thou  hadst  once  known 
the  happiness  of  this  reasonable 
service  of  God  !  never  wouldst  thou 
be  anxious  for  those  vain  pleasures 
with  which  the  world  tempts  thee. 
Offer  up,  my  child,  unto  the 
Lord  the  bloom  of  thy  youth  : 
from  thy  early  days  let  the  in- 
crease of  thy  virtues  ascend  to  his 
throne. 

So  oft  as  Aurora  brings  back  the 
light  of  the  day,  so  often  elevate 


thine  heart  to  the  origin  of  all 
good,  and  pour  oat  thine  whole 
soul  before  him. 

Full  of  confidence,  send  thy  vir- 
tuous wishes  to  him  ;  place  thy 
necessities  before  him;  and  wait 
in  humble  resignation  the  effects 
of  thy  prayers. 

Should  he  visit  thee  with  afflic- 
tion, and  prove  thy  faith  with  the 
waters  of  tribulation,  oh  then 
take  heed  that  thou  dost  not  mur- 
mur against  his  visitation,  or,  per- 
haps, renounce  his  service. 

[  To  he  continued,  ] 


Extraordinary  Instance   of  maternat.  affection  in  a  saVage 
-  ANIMAL  ;  ohferved  by  feveral  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Seamen  belonging 
to  the  Carcass  Frigate^  on  a  late  Voyage  of  Discovery  towards  the  North 
Pole. 


WHILE  the  carcass  lay  lock- 
ed in  the  ice,  early  one 
morning  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head gave  notice,  that  three  bears 
were  making  their  way  very  fast 
over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were 
directing  their  course  tow^ard  the 
ship.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been 
invited  by  the  scent  of  some  blub- 
ber of  a  sea-horse  the  crew  had 
killed  a  few  days  before,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  was 
burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of 
their  approach.  They  proved  to 
be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ; 
but  the  cubs  were  nearly  as  large 
as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the 
flames,  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sea-horse  that  remained  uncon- 
sumed,  and  ate  it  voraciously. 
The  crew  from  the  ship  threw 
gi'eat  lumps  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sea-horse,  which  they  had  still 
left,  upon  the  ice — which  the  old 
bear  fetched  away  singly,  laid 
C©L.  Mag.  Vol,  HI.  No.  5. 


every  lump  before  her  cubs  as  she 
brought  it,  and  dividing  it,  gave 
each  a  share,  reserving  but  a 
small  portion  to  herself.  As  she 
was  fetching  away  the  last  piece, 
they  levelled  their  m.uskets  at  the 
cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead  ; 
and,  in  her  retreat,  they  wound- 
ed the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 
It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pi- 
ty from  any  but  unfeeling  minds, 
to  have  marked  the  afi^ectionate 
concern  expressed  by  this  poor 
beast  in  the  dying  moments  of  her  . 
expiring  young.  Though  she 
w^s  sorely  wounded,  and  could 
but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  the  lun^  of 
flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she. 
had  done  others  before  ;  tore  it 
in  pieces,  and  laid  it  down  before 
them;  and  when  she  saw  that 
they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her 
paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  up- 
on the  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  them  up:  all  this,  while  it 
Oo 
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was  piteous  to  hear  her  moan. 
When  she  found  she  could  not 
move  them,  she  went  off,  and, 
being  at  some  distance,  looked 
back  and  moaned :  that  not 
availing  to  entice  them  away, 
she  returned,  and,  smelling  round 
them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds. 
She  went  off  a  second  time,  as 
before ;  and,  having  crawled  a 
few  paces,  looked  again  behind 
her,  and  for  some  time  stood 
moaning.  But  still,  her  cubs  not 
rising  to  follow  her,  she  return- 
ed to  them  again,  and  with  signs 
of  inexpressible  fondness,  went 
round  one,  and  round  the  other, 
pawing  them  and  mourning.  Find- 
ing, at  last,  that  they  were  cold 


and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  head 
toward  the  ship,  and  growled  a 
curse  upon  the  murderers,  which 
they  returned  with  a  volley  of 
musket-balls — she  fell  between 
her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their 
wounds. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  singular 
anecdote  without  observing,  that 
the  white  bear  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  brown  bear  of  Europe, 
or  the  black  bear  of  North- Ame- 
rica. This  animal  lives  upon  fish 
and  seals,  and  is  not  only  seen 
upon  land  in  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  north  pole,  but  often 
on  floats  of  ice  several  leagues  at 
sea. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Poison  of  copper  and  brass,  and  the  very 
gnat  Danger  attending  the  Use  of  Utensils  made  df  these  Mstals^  and 
other  mixed  Aletals,  wherein  Copper  and  Brass  make  a  Part^  especially 
in  the  preparing  and  keeping  of  Food  and  Physic^  ^c.  By  William 

FALCONER,    M.D.   F.R.S. 

WE  might  imagine  copper,  in 
its  metallic  form,  not  very 
likely  to  find  admission  into  the 
body ;  but  I  suspect  it  occurs 
oftener  than  is  apprehended. 
Halfpence  and  farthings  are  fre- 
quently given  to  children  to  play 
with,  and,  as  they  generally  put 
their  toys  into  their  mouths,  they 
are  often  swallowed,  or  part  of 
the  copper  abraded  by  their  teeth. 
The  last  of  the  above  circum- 
stances is  applicable  to  all  toys 
whatever,  for  young  children, 
made  of  brass  or  copper,  or  other 
mixed  metals  wherein  copper 
makes  a  part  of  the  composition. 
X  likewise  believe,  that  copper 
sometimes  in  this  form  o-ains  ad- 
mission  into  our  food,  by  the 
scraping  of  the  bottoms  of  brass 
or  copper  pans,  &c.  especially 
when  they  contain   some    vis'cid. 


substance,  as  sweetmeats,  or  some 
other  food  dressed  with  thick 
sauces.  The  like  may  happen 
from  some  of  the  coarser  kind  of 
spoons  made  of  a  mixed  metal 
called  ockamy  (corruptly  for  al- 
chymy)  which  is  a  coarser  kind  of 
brass.  These  are  in  frequent  use 
among  servants  and  the  lower 
kind  of  people,  and  I  have  often 
seen  them  greatly  diminished  in 
their  substance  by  use.  The  dan- 
gerous custom  of  many,  of  put- 
ting pins  into  their  mouths,  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed, 
as  it  is  generally  imagined  all  the 
danger  lies  in  its  mechanical  ac- 
tion, if  swallowed ;  but  by  the 
aforementioned  account  of  its 
effects,  it  appears  to  be  likely  to 
produce  disagreeable  consequences 
bv  its  specific  action  as  metal. 
Great  caution  should  be  had  in 
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the  use  of  copper  vessels  by  those 
who  inhabit  a  country  where 
mines,  of  coal  especially,  are  fre- 
quent ;  as  the  springs  in  such  si- 
tuations are  frequently  impreg- 
nated by  this  acid. 

Fermented    liquors,    likewise, 
(whether  from   an  acid  generated     have  frequently  found  distilled  vi- 


er  than  the  native  acid,  in  my 
opinion.  I  have  observed  the 
vapour  of  vinegar  to  be  remark- 
ably corrosive  of  this  metal ;  and, 
on  this  account  the  distillation  of 
vinegar  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance to    be   attended  to*.      I 


in  the  vinous  fermentation,  or 
from  part  of  the  liquor  having 
gone  on  to  the  acetous,  is  not 
certain)  are  observed  to  corrode 
copper.  On  this  account,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  relative 
to  the  cocks  by  which  wine  and 
beer  are  drawn  off,  that  they  are 
kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and  not 
be  suffered  to  remain  longer  in 
the  wine-casks  than  is  necessary 
for  bottlino;  it.  This  caution  is 
more  especially  necessary  with 
respect  to  made  wines,  which  are 
more  ascescent  and  imperfectly 
fermented,  part  of  them  being 
generally  in  a  state  of  must,  and 


negar  to  have  gained  an  impreg- 
nation of  copper,  which  was  pro- 
bably contracted  from  the  head 
of  the  still  in  distillation.  In- 
deed, I  think  no  vessels  but  those 
of  glass  are  proper  for  this  ope- 
ration. 

The  abovementioned  quality  of 
vinegar  should  make  us  very  cau- 
tious in  what  vessel  it  is  boiled, 
as  it  is  frequently  done  for  pickles. 
The  preparation  of  these  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence,  as 
they  are  so  much  used,  especially 
by  those  of  higher  rank.  The 
fine  blue  and  green  colour,  for 
which   several    of    them     are   so 


part   changed    into   vinegar,  and     much  valued,  has  been  deemed  by 


more  apt  to  corrode  copper  than 
the  foreign  wines.  I  suspect  that 
an  emetic  quality,  which  I  have 
several  times  observed  in  made 
wines,  may  sometimes  be  produ- 
ced by  some  accident  of  this  kind. 
For  malt  liquors  which  are  drunk 
out  of  the  cask,  I  think  the  com- 
mon wooden  spigot  and  faucet 
much  cleaner  and  safer  than  brass 
cocks  ;  and  I  think  some  contriv- 
ance of  the  same  kind  might  be 
found  out  for  wine  which  is  drunk 
out  of  the  cask  ;  or  perhaps,  some 
compound  metal  of  tin  and 
bismuth,  which  is  not  aifected  by 
the  vegetable  acid,  might  answer 
very  well. 

All  the  above  cautions  are  ap- 
plicable, in  a  greater  degree,  to 
vinegar,  which  corrodes  copper 
very  powerfully,  and  even  quick- 


many  a  presumptive  circumstance 
of  their  having  gained  some  im- 
pregnation of  this  kind.  As  this 
fact  is  very  material  to  be  ascer- 
tained, I  made  the  following  ex- 
periments in  order  to  deter- 
mine it. 

I  took  about  an  ounce  of  pickle 
from  some  cucumbers  which  were 
bought  at  a  noted  shop,  and  were 
remarkable  for  their  colour  in  a 
high  degree.  It  had  a  peculiar 
taste  of  the  metallic  kind,  and 
smelled  like  the  effluvia  from  cop- 
per that  has  been  strongly  rub- 
bed, which  was  even  so  powerful 
as  to  produce  a  slight  degree  of 
nausea.  Into  this  I  put  some 
bright  iron-wire,  which  in  a  short 
time  was  covered  with  a  red  rust, 
exactly  resembling  what  iron  ac- 
quires from  a  solution   of  copper 


This  caution  is  yery  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
as  in  distilling  the  aqua  a  exteria  soirituosa  cum  eceiO}  and  ?11  others  "svhcre  vinegar  is 
directed  to  be  distilled. 
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in  an  acid.  I  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment with  some  pickle  of  the 
same  kind^  from  cucumbers  pro- 
cared  in  another  place,  which 
were  rather  inferior  in  colour, 
but  stiil  shewed  some,  though 
]ess,  signs  of  containing  copper. 
Pickles,  I  have  observed,  which 
are  prepared  without  any  impreg- 
nation of  this  kind,  are  generally 
of  a  faint  green,  rather  inclining 
to  yellow;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  colour,  which  is  made 
so  greatly  a  test  of  their  good- 
ness^ is  always  owing  to  this 
cause. 

It  is  a  well-known  maxim  among 
house-keepers,  that  pickles  will 
never  be  green,  unless  a  copper  or 
brass  pan  be  used ;  and  if  the  de- 
sired colour  be  not  obtained  thus 
in  a  sufficient  degree,  it  is  com- 
mon, I  am  informed,  to  throw 
in  a  few  halfpence  afterwards, 
whieh  seldom  fails  to  impart  the 
tinge  required.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  that 
copper  is  mo^^e  acted  on  by  the 
vegetable  acid  in  the  cold,  than 
when  heated.     I  have  examined 


some  books  of  modern  cookery^ 
and  find,  that  whenever  a  green 
or  blue  colour  *  is  desired,  a 
brass,  bell-metal^  or  copper-pan, 
is  directed  to  be  used.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  often  hap- 
pens when  such  an  adulteration  is 
neither  designed  nor  suspected, 
from  using  ^w////^</ vinegar,  which 
is  often  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  is  frequently  impreg- 
nated with  copper  from  the  liead 
of  the  still.  Vinegar  likewise 
dissolves  the  copper  alloy  in  sil- 
ver, and  even  the  vapour  that 
exliales  from  it  when  cold  will 
have  the  same  effect.  On  this  ac- 
count I  think  the  tops  of  vinegar 
cruets  are  improperly  made  of 
silver,  as  is  now  frequently  the 
fashion.  I  have  seen  these  acr 
quire  a  thick  coat  of  verdigrease 
on  their  inside,  especially  when 
they  are  made  holloW;,with  a  nar- 
row opening,  so  as  to  be  with 
difRculty  cleaned.  Tlii.:  objec- 
tion holds  still  stronger  when  the 
spout  itself,  through  which  the 
vinegar  is  poured,  is  made  of  siU 
ver. 
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ACCOUNT  of  the  Manner  of  receiving,  at  Trenton,  his  Excellency. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  his 
Koute  to  the  Seat  of  Federal  Government :  Communicated  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Editor, 

[Embellished  with  a  view  of  Trenton  and  the  triumplial  arch.] 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 


INCLOSED  you  have  a  view^  of 
the     TRIUMPHAL   ARCH   whicil 

was  erected  and  decorated  by  the 
ladies   of  Trenton,  on   the    21st 


instant,  in  honour  of  his  excel- 
lency general  Washington  ;  who 
passedthrough  this  place  on  that 
day  in  his  way  r  o  New- York,to  take 


*  Vi6it  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  easy ,  by  H.  Glasse.  London,  printed  1770.  New 
Edition. — Receipts  for  pickling  zudhiuts  green  r  to  pickle  gerkins  ;  large  cucumbers;  French 
beans;  grapes  and  samphire;  p.  260,  262,  264,  267,  270. — Vide,  also,  The  Umyerial 
Cook,  by  JofinTomuhendy  printed  i']'j2;  and.  several  others.  May  not  the  false  gilding 
on  giriger-biead,  &c.  prove  very  detrimental  to  children,  who  make  nothing  of  eaang 
it,  as  weli  as  the  jjiuger-bread  itself? 
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upon  him  the  administration  of  the 
government  ot"  the  Unitdc  StatfS. 
This  arch  was  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  bridge  which  ex- 
tends across  Assanpinch  creek,  at 
the  entrance  of  Trenton — where 
our  gallant  general^  at  one  time, 
made  so  noble  a  coup  on  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country;  and,  at  ano- 
tiier,  so  important  a  stand,  and 
a  retreat  worth  more  than  a  vic- 
tory. The  arch  was  eighteen 
feet  high,  fifteen  feet  in  breadth, 
and  ten  in  length,  supported  by 
thirteen  pillars  entwined  wdth 
wreaths  of  laurel.  The  roof  was 
interwoven  with  laurels  and  ever- 
greens. On  the  front  was  in- 
scribed  in   large  golden  letters, 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHERS 
WILL        ALSO        PROTECT       THEIR 

DAUGHTERS.  Over  this,  in  the 
center  of  the  arch,  on  a  square, 
ornamented  with  festoons  of 
ever-Q;reens  decorated  with  flowv 
ers,  was  the  date  of  his  glorious 
victory  at  this  place,  when  nine 
hundred  Hessians  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  the  horizon  of  Ame- 
rican affairs  enlightened  by  a  ra- 
diance which  never  again  forsook 
it.  On  the  summit  of  the  arch 
a  large  sun-flower,  as  always 
pointing  to  the  sun,  was  designed 
to  express   this  motto,     to  you 

ALONE. 

The  circle  of  the  arch,  both 
above  and  below  the  inscription, 
was  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
ever-greens,  interwoven  with  arti- 
ficial flowers  of  every  kind,  which 
made  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance :  a  large  festoon  of  flowers 
likewise  hung  from  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  the  arch,  and  gave  the 
w  hole  a  finished  air  of  o-randeur. 

The  ladies  had  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  foot-way,  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  between  the 
arch  and  the  town,  with  their 
daughters  in  front_,  to  a  very  con- 


siderable number,  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  decorated.with  wreaths 
and  chaplets  of  flowers  ;  six  of 
whom  held  baskets  of  flowers  in 
their  hands.  As  soon  as  the 
general  had  passed  under  the 
arch,  the  little  choiristers  advan- 
ced, singing  the  following  sona- 
ta, composed  for  the  occasion. 

Welcome,  mighty  chief !  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  : 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  hostile  blow — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conqu'ringarms  did  save. 
They  tor  thee  triumphal  bow'rs 
Build,  and  strew  thy  way  with  flow'rs — 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers, 
And  strew  their  hero's  way  with  flowers. 

As  they  sung  the  last  linos  they 
strewed  the  flowers  before  the 
general,  who  halted  till  the  so- 
nata was  finished. 

Being  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  sonata,  his  excellency  was 
pleased  to  address  the  following 
card  to  the  ladies. 

♦^  To  the  LADIES  of  Trenton, 
wliQ  were  assembled  on  the 
2ist  day  of  April,  1789,  at 
the  Triumphal  Arch  erected  by 
them  on  the  bridge,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  Assanpinch 
creek." 

*'  General  Washington  cannot 
leave  this  place,  without  expres- 
sing his  acknowledgements  to  the 
matrons  and  young  ladies,  who 
received  him  in  so  novel  and 
grateful  a  manner  at  the  tri- 
umphal arch  in  Trenton,  for  the 
exquisite  sensation  he  experienced 
in  that  aflfecting  moment.  The 
astonishing  contrast  between  his 
former  and  actual  situation  at 
the  same  spot  ;  the  elegant  taste 
with  wdiich  it  was  adorned  for 
the  present  occasion ;  and  the  in- 
nocent appearance  of  the  'v^hite^ 
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robed  choir  who  met  him  with  the 
<rratulatory  song — have  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  remem- 
brance, as,  he  assures  them,  can 
never  be  effaced. 

"Trenton,  April  21,   17^9-" 
Thus,  then,  we  see,  that  though 
the  gentlemen  may  meet  their  be- 


loved general  with  peals  of  thun- 
der, and  honour  him  with  all  the 
pompous  parade  of  war,  it  yet 
remains  for  the  ladies  to  meet 
their  defender  with  sentiment, 
and  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
the  hero's  heart.  P.   Q^ 

Trenton,  April  25,  1789. 


For  the   Columbian   magazine. 

Mr.  Retailer  being  much  engaged  during  this  month,  requested  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  (the  writer  of  the  following  piece)  to 
furnish  him  with  a  number  for  his  paper.  The  following  was  sent 
him.  As  it  contains  opinions,  from  which  the  Retailer,  in  future, 
might  deviate,  in  order  to  preserve  a  kind  of  uniformity,  he  said 
he  must  decline  ranking  it  as  his  own  production — It  is,  however, 
offered  tor  the  consideration  of  the  editor  of  the  Columbian  maga- 
zine, as  a  detached  essay.  a  correspondent^ 

*The  soul  and  the  body  are  to  each  other,  as  the  lining  is  to  the  coat— you 
cannot  rumple  the  one,  zuithout  discomposing  the  other.''       Anon. 


c; 


I  HAVE  always  been  an  admirer 
of  those  sciences,  which   con- 
sider the  effects   of  matter  upon 
the  immaterial  part,  and  the  ope- 
rations   and    changes    which  the 
soul  can  effect  upon  the  body  and 
other  material   objects  connected 
Avith  it.     In  physic,  the  doctrine 
of  sympathy  is,  to  me,  the  most 
beautiful  part ;  and    in  metaphy- 
sics the  doctrine   of  mental  sym- 
pathies,   affords    me    a    peculiar 
pleasure :  but  the  sympathies  be- 
tween the  body  and     the  mind, 
and,  vice  versa,  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  appear  to    consti- 
tute a  science  the  most  beautiful, 
interesting,    and  useful,    of  any 
that  can  be  conceived.     It  appears 
to   be  universal,  and  universally 
applicable — every  the  most  distant 
part   of  an   human  body,    has   a 
sym.pathy  with   every   other — ail 
the   most   distant,    and    perhaps 
most  different     parts,     material 
and  immaterial,  have,  it  is  most 


likely,  the  same   invariable   con- 
nection   with    each    other.      All 
nature  seems  to  be  but   one  great 
animal,      endued    with     all     the 
powers,  and   all  the  sympathetic 
connection   of  a   nervous  system. 
1  believe  there  is  as  great  a   con- 
nection   or   affinity   between   silk 
stockings,  with  every  other   ele- 
gance of  dress,  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  fortune,  as  there  is    be- 
tween fainting  and  the  sight  of  a 
dangerous  wound.      We  observe, 
for  instance,    the  effect   of    cash 
upon  the  head  and  hair  ; — every 
one  allows  that  it  makes  the  head 
wise,  as  cash  and  wisdom  have   a 
natural  sympathy  with    each    o- 
ther,  and  the  hair   soon  becomes 
decorated  with  toupees,  ribbons, 
frizettes,  and  all  the  other  beau- 
ties of  the  tonsorial  art ;  but,  alas  ! 
many  assert,  that  they  have  seen 
instances  of  such  effects  being  pro- 
duced upon  the  hair,  without  the 
aid  of  the  cause  already  assigned. 
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This  might  be  accounted  for  by 
idiosyncrasy  ;  but  being  so  common;, 
we  can  only  say,  that  the  reason 
is  yet  unknown.  It  is  well  known 
to  every  body,  that  many  sympa- 
thies, both  of  body  and  mind, 
are  utterly  unaccountable  ;  but  it 
is  false  philosophy  to  reject  or  de- 
n}  them  upon  that  account ;  be- 
cause *  facts  are  stubborn  things.* 
We  allow  that  the  sight  of  any 
thing  nauseous  will  excite  vomit- 
ing— why  ought  it  to  be  so  ?  Vo- 
miting is  supposed  to  be  useful  in 
cleansing  the  stomach — but  why 
need  we  vomit,  before  it  is  in  the 
stomach  to  offend  ?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  oy  or  nveep^  at  a  nasty 
sight,  as  in  that  case  the  offence 
is  committed  against  the  eye  ; 
and  tears  are  said  to  be  the  means 
which  nature  makes  use  of  to 
shew  it. 

It  is  true,  in  some  instances, 
that  such  sympathy  is  observable, 
as  many  are  known  to  shed  tears 
at  the  sight  of  some  eyes. 

We  can  no  better  account  for 
the  relation  that  certain  parts  of 
one  person's  body,  bears  to  cer- 
tain others  of  another  person. 
Thus  a  man  offends  me,  or  I  him  ; 
he  knocks  me  down  with  a  club, 
or  his  fist :  1  rise  grievously 
wounded — return  his  blows — but 
am  at  last  beaten,  and  acknowledge 
it — we  are  instantly  friendly  and 
both  konourable  fellows.  But,  if 
he  applies  the  thumb  andfin^^er  of 
his  hand  to  my  nose,  a  part  of 
very  little  corporeal  sensibilitv, 
death  or  disgrace  is  the  conse- 
cjuence.  Again,  if  lie  should  apply 
only  five  'tOcS,  in    the  most  gentle 

manner,  to   a  certain  part 

I  shall  add  no  more — every  one 
knows  the  sympathy. 

1  remember  that  a  fsw  years 
ngo,  a  gentleman  of  mv  acquaint- 
ance, of  a  very  irritable  disposi- 
tion^   had   contracted    a  qv.arrel 


with  a  very  genteel  friend  of  his 
— I  need  not  mention  the  surpriz- 
ing connection  between  genteel 
quarrels  and  pistols — a  challenge 
ensued  as  a  natural  consequence. 
My  friend,  Mr.  C.  was  the  chal- 
lenger. He  arose  early  on  the 
morn  of  that  tremendous  day — 
thrice  he  viewed  his  pistols,  those 
harbingers  of  glory,  and  thrice 
he  thought  on  death — he  was  at- 
tired in  all  the  habiliments  of  a 
gentleman,  and  aroused  his  cou- 
rao-e  with  the  ideas  of  an  unme- 
rited  insult.  The  clock  struck 
six — it  was  the  hour  of  destiny — 
The  sympathy  between  glory  and 
six  o*clock  were  evident  in  his 
countenance — He  sets  offwith  his 

faithful    second but,     as      he 

attempted  to  cross  a  wide  gutter 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  the 
quick  rotation  of  a  dray-wheel 
passing  along  at  the  same  instant, 
splashed  the  dark  thick  mud  in 
such  quantities  over  his  face  and 
clothes,  that,  alas  !  he  no  longer 
looked  like  a  gentleman Ob- 
serve the  effects !  not  all  the 
world,  and  all  that  inhabit  it, 
except  a  clean  suit  of  clothes, 
would  prompt  to  proceed— he 
felt  like  a  dirty  fcllonu,  and  his 
courage  fled.  1  ask— who  could, 
a  priori,  prognosticate  such  an 
event  ?  Nobody — Yet,  unless 
there  had  been  an  immutable  con- 
nection between  dirt  and  disgrace^ 
his  mind  certainly  would  have 
been  affected  by  an  accident  that 
had  happened  primarily  to  his 
body  and  its  appendages.  I  have 
often  been  offended  with  our  mo- 
dern rhetoricians,  who,  by  the  ri- 
diculous use  of  the  word,  figure, 
annihilate  at  once  many  glorious 
and  useful  inventions  of  the  an- 
cients :  for,  what  these  call  fi- 
gures ^  they  meant  for  realities.  I 
shall  give  but  one  in-stance  of 
what  I  mean--- A  2;ood  writer   is 
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said  to  hold  a  good  pen— this  is 
called  a  figure---but  can  a  man 
write  good  sense  with  a  bad  pen  ? 
Can  he  ilhistrate  a  delicate  senti- 
metit  with  a  pen  that  will  not 
make  an  hair-stroke  ?  Can  a  soft 
love-tale  be  well  related  with  an 
hard  pen  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  sensi- 
ble writer,  who  docs  not  write  a 
good  hand  P  I  am  wrong  to  say  so 
much  ;  it  is  self  evident,  and  even 
tautology,  to  say,  that  no  man 
can  be  a  good  writer,  who  does 
not  write  w^-//,-  and  1  am  as  fully 
convinced  of  the  natural  connec- 
tion subsisting;  between  a  well 
made  pen,  and  a  good  writer,  as 
I  am  of  the  affinity  of  good  roast 
beef  to  well  made  mustard.  We 
need  not  seek  for  many  uncom- 
mon instances  of  the  effects  of 
material  objects  upon  the  soul-— 
even  the  vulgar  are  convinced  of 
it.  Thus  no  man  will  trust  his 
money  to  another,  who  is  suspect- 
ed of  having  dirty  hands ,  or  to  one 
who  has  slippery  fingerSy  and  con- 
sequently will  not  be  likely  to  pre- 
serve it;  neither  are  these  expres- 
sions to  be  looked  upon  2l%  figures, 
but  are  rather  to  be  understood  ac- 
cording to  their  literal  meaning. 
It  would  be  very  amusing  to  a 
person,  accustomed  to  give  im- 
plicit faith  to  such  ideas  as  we 
have  already  advanced,  to  peruse 
the  histories  and  records  of  na- 
tions. There  we  shall  be  able  to 
assign  causes  for  every  action  and 
every  event,  which  might  have 
escaped  the  penetration  of  the 
historian.  A  great  action  of  a 
general,  that  has  been  attributed 
to  wisdom  and  fortitude,  may, 
perhaps,  be  owino"  to  a  p-lass  of 
grog,  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  The  cool  and  delibe- 
rate decisions  of  the  senate  of 
Rome  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
which  was  so  unanimously  attri- 
buted   by    all   historians   to    the 


judgment  and  moderation  of  tli^ 
senators,  I  can  assure  you,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  genuine 
operation  of  the  mild,  cool  and 
moderate  month  of  May,  upon 
their  minds.  Have  you  never 
seen  a  buck  when  he  is  drunk> 
with  a  cocked  hat  on  ?  No  doubt 
you  have— Well,  do  but  observe  how 
he  turns  the  front  part  of  it  be- 
hind—Why ?  Because  there  is  a 
natural  sympathy  between  the  • 
head  and  the  hat.  The  head  was 
turned  first  by  strong  liquor,  and 
the  hat  m^ust  follow  of  course,  and 
be  turned  to  kee|)  it  company. 
We  need  seek  no  further  proof  of 
the  influence  of  external  and  ma- 
terial objects,  upon  the  mind  and 
its  functions,  than  what  might  be 
drawn  from  the  few  last  years  of 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  war>  the  English  army, 
we  know,  were  all  in  red  uni- 
form—every one  knows  the  na- 
tural connection  between  that  co- 
lour and  blood;  as  also  the  con- 
nection between  blood  2^1^  bloody- 
mindedness  :  and  can  we  attribute 
the  cruelties  of  the  English  to 
any  other  cause  than  their  redeontsf 
For  the  Hessians  and  Anspachs, 
who  were  embarked  in  the  same  -'-h. 
cause,  against  the  same  enemies, 
and  with  the  same  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence— they,  I  say, 
were  never  accused  of  much 
slaughter  and  bloodshed.  Where 
shall  we  seek  for  the  cause  ?  Not, 
indeed,  in  their  minds,  or  in  their 
bodies  ;  but,  in  their  coats.  For 
we  well  know  they  were  all  of  a 
hluey  without  the  least  tincture  of 
red. 

Every  triie  American  will  al- 
ways have  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ever 
memorable  congress  of  1775  and 
1776.  I  wonder  if  America  did 
not  long  suffer  a  paroxyism  of 
an  i7iier?7iittent  fe<ver ;  for— remem- 
ber wj)!  bold   thought— \  look  upon 
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all  the  accidents  in  the  world  to 
be  simi In-  to  those  which  happen 
in  an  animal  body — indeed  I  cal- 
led nature  herself  but  one  great 

animal Toxatiov,      and    non-re- 

prgfentatioH^  were  the  remote  cause 
of  this  fever.  It  indeed  acted  as 
a  sedative ;  it  put  a  total  stagna- 
tion to  the  natural  functions  of 
America,  i.  e.  trade  and  agricuU 
ture.  These  sedative  causes  pro- 
duce an  indirect  stimulus  to  the 
very  heart  and  arteries  of  America  ; 
or,  inotherwords,  to  the  president 
and  members  of  congress.  The  n)is 
medkatrix  is  excited,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  throw  off  the  offending 
cause— the  hot  fit  came  on  in  June 
i776'--and  I  appeal  to  any  one, 
if  he  thinks  that  American  inde- 
pendence, would  have  been  de- 
clared in  any  other  kind  of  wea- 
ther, than  that  which  happened 
on  the  hot  day  of  the  4th  of  July 
1776.  The  hot  stage  of  the  fever 
lasted  till  the   latter  end  of  the 

year    1777, when   the    snveating 

stage  came  on  ;  which  went  off  in 
this  part  of -A  nierica's  body,  on  or 
about  the  17th  of  June,  1778. 
After  this,  things  wore  the  tjpe  of 
a  continual  fever,  which  tenni- 
oated  critically  in  1783. 

About  this  time,  or  rather  be- 
fore,—was  the  glorious  capture  of 
lord  Cornwaiiis.  This  affected 
the  mi?ids  of  all  the  citizens  o^  Phi- 
ladelphia. But  how  did  the  mind 
again  operate  upon  the  body  ?— « 
There  was  no  apparently  natural 
conn<?"Ction  between  Cor?i^vallis2L\-\d. 
illumiriatiott — yet  all  the  city  was  il- 
luminated on  the  occasion.  But 
what  connection  was  there  between 


joy  and  riotousness  ;  between  tak- 
ing Cornwaiiis  and  the  breaking  of 
windows  ? — they  are  natural  con- 
nections which,  alas!  the  extent  of 
human  knowledge  cannot  fathom. 

A  few  words  more — We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  a  general 
breaking  of  windows,  took  place 
in  Philadelphia. — Thi-s  was  but  a 
material  operation,  and  has  no  ob- 
vious connection  with  the  mind  ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
it  operated  so  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  some,  as  never  to  be  cblite- 
rated.— Thus  does  the  mind  ope- 
rate upon  the  body,  and  the  body 
upon  the  mind.  Every  one  knows 
the  cold  winter  of  1779 — ^^^  ^^^ 
all  recollect  that  the  bloodj  cath, 
which  scarce  any  honest  man  could 
take,  was  passed  in  that  session  of 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania — 
Was  not  this  the  effect  of  the  cold 
weather — w^as  not  the  icy  hand  of 
oppression  quite  obvious  in  this 
transaction  ? — But  enough 

I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  write  at  least  a  whole 
pamphlet,  in  elucidating  and  prov- 
ing this  sublime  truth, — but  I  feel 
the  effects  of  many  material  causes 
now  operating uponmy  own  mind, 
that  incapacitate  me  for  this  task 

My  pen  is  not  the   same   as 

when  I  began;  the  remainder  of 
my  ink  has  sought  refuge  in  the 
cotton,  and  my  penknife,  hagged 
and  jagged  like  a  saw,  no  longer 
performs  its  duty — Besides,  I  have 
just  dined,  and  taken  a  few  glas- 
ses of  wine  :  and  now  I  have  lite- 
rally told  what  I  have  in  my  head 
at  present. 

A    MENTAL    MECHANIC* 
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An  Essay  on  genius. 
[Continued  from  p.  252.] 

UT  there  are  other  varieties     nal  and  imitative,  which  are  wor- 
of  genius,  besides  the  origi-     thy  of  our  attention.     These  di« 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  No.  5.  Pp 
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visions  arc,  themselves,  divided 
into  many  others  ;  or  rather,  they 
possess  many  peculiar  and  dis- 
criminating characters.  Of  these 
we  will  mention  a  few,  and  in 
such  an  order,  as  that  one  may 
serve  as  a  kind  of  contrast,  or 
opposite,  to  another.  We  begin 
with  what  may  be  called  the  J>ar- 
iicuhr  genius.  It  has  been  said 
hj  a  writer  *  of  no  vulgar  emi- 
nence, that  ^^  genius  is  a  mind  of 
large  general  powers,  accidental- 
ly determined,  to  some  particular 
direction."  Should  tiiis  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  exclusive  definition 
of  genius,  it  would  certainly  ex- 
clude many,  who  have  usually 
been  allowed  a  claim  to  its  ho- 
nours. We  sometimes  see  men 
possessing  talents,  by  no  means 
inferior,  or  even  common,  for  a 
particular  branch  of  science,  who 
seem  to  be  almost  utterly  devoid 
of  capacity  for  any  thing  beside. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  contend 
that  tiie  mind  has  no  orip-inal 
bias  to  one  pursuit  more  than  to 
another,  that  this  singularity  pro- 
ceeds from  the  circumstance,  that 
those  in  whom  it  is  observed, 
have  bent  the  whole  force  of  their 
minds,  toward  a  particular  and 
favourite  object,  to  the  neglect  of 
every  other.  This  sentiment  has 
been  pushed  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  sir  Isaac  Newton  would  have 
been  as  great  a  poet  as  he  was  a 
philosopher,  if  poetry,  and  not 
philosophy,  had  been  the  object 
, of  his  ambition.  Such  assertions, 
however,  can  evidently  be  of  no 
'consequence,  beeauso  they  must 
originate  and  end  in  conjecture. 
Newton,  we  know,  was  a  great 
philosopher,  but  no  poet;  and 
this  is  not  the  age  for  logical  pos- 
sibilities. Beside,  it  seems  very 
obvious   to  enquire,  what    it   is^ 

*  Doctor  Johnson. 


except  natural  propensity,  x^^x 
originally  determines  the  man  of 
genius,  to  the  selection  which  he 
makes.  Accident  it  certainly  is 
not,  at  least  in  numerous  in- 
stances :  for  it  is  often  seen  that 
men  of  talents  do  not  discover 
their  powers,  till  a  considersble 
time  after  they  begin  their  course 
of  study,  and  literary  pursuits. 
They  pass  over  a  number  of  sub- 
jects v/ith  no  distinction  from 
their  fellows,  till  at  length, 
meeting  with  that  for  which  they 
are  particularly  formed,  they 
shine  out  with  distinguished  and 
pre-eminent  lustre.  That  acci- 
dent and  cultivation  give  a  tone 
and  energy  to  the  mind,  favoura- 
ble to  a  particular  science,  or  em- 
ployment, and  beyond  what 
Would  readily  be  supposed,  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  that  there 
are  men,  happily  disposed  by  na- 
ture herself  to  some  one  science, 
in  preference,  and  almost  to  the 
exclusion,  of  every  other,  is,  we 
apprehend,  likewise  true.  A  ge- 
nius for  poetry  has,  almost  uni- 
versally, been  allowed  to  be  a  sin- 
gular and  natural  talent.  We 
grant,  however,  that  though  sin- 
gular, it  is  not  usually  what  we 
have  denominated  particular.— 
Eminent  poets  commonly  possess 
a  capacity  for  many,  and  some- 
times for  every  species  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  for  every  particular 
art,  as  well  as  for  poetry.  But 
it  will  be  exactly  in  point,  if  m  c 
can  shew  that  there  is  any  one 
science,  or  liberal  art,  for  which 
men  are  seen  to  have  singular  and 
extraordinary  talents,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  destitute 
of  capacity  for  improvement  in 
others; — and, on  the  contrary,  that 
there  are  men  who  have  no  capa- 
city for  improvement  iivthis  sci- 
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tViCe,  while  in  others  it  is 
eminently  distinguished.  Now 
such  a  science  is  the  mathematics, 
Tlicre  are  trcv-jucnt  and  striking 
examples  of  persons  who  appear 
to  have,  from  nature,  such  an  ap- 
petite and  aptitude  for  every 
thing  mathematical^  that  they  are 
drawn  toward  it  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  and  perceive  it  with  al- 
most intuitive  readiness.  It 
Seizes  and  fixes  on  the  mind 
almost  involuntarily.  Yet,  in 
those  which  are  usually  called  the 
£iie  arts,  these  m.en  are  void 
both  of  genius  and  taste.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  from 
whose  view  nature  seems  to  have 
covered  almost  every  thing  be- 
lon^inffto  numbers,  measure,  and 
proportion,  with  an  impenetra- 
ble veil.  They  appear  to  want, 
alnlbst  entirely,  the  power  of 
keeping  in  view  the  past  steps  of 
demonstration,  and  of  seeing 
how  new  conseciiences  will  fol- 
low from  them.  After  their  ut- 
most toil  and  attention,  they 
can  make  no  progress*  Yet  in 
every  thing  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation is  concerned,  or  which,  in 
other  instances,  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment, they  shall  possess    even  a 

considerable  deo-ree  of  crenius.    It 

♦  1  • 

is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  account 

for  this  singularity,  otherwise 
than  by  referring  it  immediately 
to  the  original  constitution  of  na- 
ture, in  the  individuals  who  ex- 
hibit it.  Here,  however,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
particular  geniuses  commonly  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  their  favourite  art.  The 
faculties  of  the  mind,    like  those 


of  the  body,  when  confined  to  a 
particular  mode  of  action,  collect 
all  their  force  to  that  one  point, 
and  make  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertions. Or  else,  when  one  fa- 
culty is  withheld,  those  which 
are  given  are  bestowed  in  great- 
er original  vigour  and  purity. 
Indeed  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  point  before  us, 
unless  we  esteem  all  the  ultimate 
laws  of  nature  iny  sterious-It  is  sure- 
ly nothing  uncommon,  to  see  a  man 
more  remarkable  for  one  power 
of  his  mind  than  for  another. 
How  frequently  is  great  strength 
of  memory  observed  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  sound  judgment  !*  No- 
thins:  more  unaccountable  than, 
this  happens  m  the  case  ot  parti- 
cular geniuses.  HE  who  bestows 
every  faculty  as  he  pleases,  gives 
one  in  abundance,  and  withholds 
the  rest ;  as  he  withholds  one  in 
particular,  and  sublimes  the  rest. 
In  contrast  to  the/^r//f/z/<2r,stands 
what  may  be  denominated  the  uni-^ 
<versal genius.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this,  that  there  are  men  v/Lo  attain 
to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence 
in  all  the  arts  :  we  mean,  what  we 
could  not  allow  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive definition  of  genius — a  mind 
of  large  general  powers.  Humaii 
life  is  too  short,  and  the  human  fa- 
culties are  too  feeble,  to  admit  any 
individual  to  possess  universal  ex- 
cellence. +  But  there  seem  to  be 
some  instances  of  men  who  exhi* 
bit  an  equal  capacity  for  every  ob- 
ject of  literary  pursuit.  To  what- 
ever they  turn  their  minds,  they 
find  an  equal  facility  in  under- 
standing, and,  if  suitable  attention 
were  bestowed,  of  excelling  in  it.^ 
You  cannot  say  that  their  natural 


*  "  Wit  and  memory  are  often  conjoined;  solid  judgment  is  seldom  united  with 
«ither.''     Kaime's  El.  Crit. 

T  If  the  stoiies  whieh  are  told  of  the  adinirable  Creichton,  and  some  other  characters  of 
the  same  cast,  are  not  fabulous  or  exaggerated,  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  monsters 
©f  human  intellect,  than  at  belonging  to  any  regular  chss  of  genius. 
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bias  is  more  happily  directed  to- 
v/ard  one  thing,  than  another  ; 
and  yet  it  is  uncommonly  favoura- 
ble for  all.  They  push  their  en- 
quiries more  in  one  direction  than 
another,  rather  from  accident  or 
necessity,  than  from  choice.  Their 
writings,  on  whatever  subject, 
show,  that  if  they  have  not,  they 
might  have,  excelled,  if  their  at- 
tention had  not  been  broken  and 
divided  by  different  pursuits.  Nay, 
there  are  some  who  rank  high 
upon  many  subjects  among  authors, 
who  have  made  those  subjects  the 
-single  object  of  their  attention. 
Such  were  Voltaire,  Goldsmith, 
Watts,  and  several  others.  The 
lofty  regions  of  imagination,  the 
straight  path  of  historical  facts, 
and.the  intricate  labyrinth  of  phi- 
losophical research,  were  equally 


the  theatres  on  which  these  mca 
appear  to  shine.  Considerable  dis- 
tinction they  did  obtain  :  the  high- 
est they  did  not  reach  in  any,  be 
cause  they  did  not  pursue  it  singly 
and  steadily.  Let  them  stand  as 
monitors  to  all  inferior  geniuses, 
not  to  attempt  too  much.  The 
latter,  indeed,  as  he  wrote  not 
for  applause,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  and  obtained  his  ob- 
ject in  a  high  degree,  can  hardly 
be  wished  to  have  written  less, 
or  otherwise  than  he  did.  But 
the  two  former  might  proba- 
bly have  encreased  their  fame,  and 
obtained  their  purpose  better,  by 
keeping  to  a  single  tract  of  sci- 
ence, or,  at  leaft,  by  a  less  variety 
than  appears  in  their  works, 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 


«»^>- "•<>••••■<>■• 


^^<^><s^"-t>"  •"»"  «<>>•' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 


Sir, 


I  AM  too  honest  to  apologize  for  speaking  truih,  when  there  Is  a 
prospect  of  effecting  some  good  by  it.  Therefore,  as  the  en- 
closed essay  has  no  motive  in  view,  beside  general  utility,  I 
presume  you  will  afford  it  a  place  in  your  magazine,  I  do  not  flat- 
ter myself  with  having  the  approbation  of  all  your  readers — who 
may  differ  as  much  in  sentiment  as  in  countenance.  The  best  plans 
are  obnoxious  to  criticism,  and  may  be  controverted  by  cavillers. 
Yet,  as  nothing  I  have  advanced  can  give  umbrage  to  the  judicious 
and  candid  reader,  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  a  kind  reception,  and 
thereby  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  author. 

Jn  Essay  on  education-. 


EDUCATION,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  is  the  first 
thing  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
in  life,  in  order  to  consitute  us 
rational,  and  thereby  distinguish- 
able creatures  from  those  of  the 
brute  creation :  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  importance,  few,  ve- 
ry fc-y,  seem  concerned  about  the 


manner,  or  method,  used  in  teach- 
ing their  children.  If  they  do  but 
go  to  some  school,  and  learn 
something,  the  parents  are  satisfied 
— not  considering,  that  active  na- 
ture requires  the  most  assiduous 
care  with  respect  to  its  culture  in 
the  earliest  stages,  lest  -rank  and 
poisonous    weeds     spontaneously 
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shoot  forth  tlielr  baneful  inflii- 
cace,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  remove  the 
prejudices  first  imbibed. 

As  most  of  the  good  and  evil 
in  the  world  proceed  from  a  right 
or  a  wrong — or,  in  other  words, 
a   true    or    a  false     education,    I 


non,  yet  feared  to  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  lest  he  should  see  some  of 
those  dreadful  things,  with  which 
his  nurse  had  anmsed  and  terrifi- 
ed him  when  a  child. 

I  migjit  add  to  the  above,  a 
number  of  ill  tendencies  that  are 
still   more  fatal,    and   which  arc 


may,  possibly,  render  service  to  derived  from  errors  early  implant 
my  fellow-mortals,  by  submitting  ed  in  the  judgment ;  such  as  de- 
here  a  few  hints  as  to  the  method 
and  manner,  which  appear  the 
most  eligible  to  affect  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  capacities  ot 
youth — to  form  and  fix  in  them 
such  just  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 


ception  and  lying,  promising  to 
children  what  is  never  performed 
— a  practice  too  common  among 
tutors^  as  well  as  parents.  As  the 
passion  of  anger,  or  resentment, 
usually  exceeds  the  bounds  of  mo- 


as  depend  greatly  on  the  first  ru-     ral   conduct,  we   ought   to  auard 

against  the  wanton   excitement  of 
it  in  children  :  it  is  enoup-h  to  pro- 
voke  their  anger,  when  it  becomes 
unavoidable  in   the   discharge   of 
our  duty — when  affection,  found- 
ed on   attention  to  their  well-be- 
ing, is  the  cause.     We    ought  to 
be  no  less  careful  of  our  own  con- 
duct before  them,  since  their  man, 
ners  are  to  be  grounded  upon  oar 'j- 
— and   (having  byt  little  original 
in  themselves)  they  generally  be- 
come  expert  copyists.     Example 
is  better  than  precept;  yet  botk 
are  indispensable  in  the  education 
cf  youth.     A  neglect  of  the  for- 
mer is  succeeded  by  vulgar  and 
immoral   habits,   which  controul 
the  deportment  of  the  body,  and 
affect  the  regulation  of  the  mind; 
and  hence,  precept  alone  is  inca- 
pable of  answering  the  end  of  edu- 
cation.    How    often  do   we   find 
both  these  essentials  nejrlected — 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  tutor 
is  as  glaring  as  that  of  the  pupil ! 
In  such  a  case,   can  aught  that  is 
noble  or  generous  be  inculcated  ? 
Can    acts   of  benevolence,    and  a 
courteous  behaviour,  be  transplant- 
ed from  a  soil  v/here  they  do  not 
grov/  ?  Surely  not ;  they  are  not 
the  concomitants  ofnarrow  minds. 


dimeiits  they  are  taught  to  receive; 
so  as  to  render  life  happy  in  them- 
selves, a  blessing  to  their  parents, 
useful  to  their  connections,  and 
revered  by  the  wise  and  virtuous 
of  their  acquaintance. 

I  shall  first  point  out,  in  a  few 
strictures,    that  too  general  prac- 
tice  of  sending  children  to  such 
schools  as  are  nearest,  or,   other- 
wise, to  such  as  are    cheapest — 
without  any  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  those   to  whom  they 
are  sent,  either  in  literature,  con- 
duct,   or   other   accomplishments 
hnportant    to    the    character    of 
those  who  undertake  the  tuition 
of  youth  : — important,  I  say,  be- 
cause the  first  impressions    made 
on  the  mind  are  almost  always  the 
most  lasting — often   never  to   be 
effaced.   Amon«:  the  numerous  in- 
stances  which  evince  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  I  shall  mention 
one,  which  is   told   in   that    ad- 
mired work,  The  Spfctator.  Speak- 
ing of  prejudices,imbibed  before  the 
power  of  discernment  is  strength- 
ened    by    mature    reflection,     as 
being  often  attended  with  unhappy 
consequences  throughout  life,  the 
writer  introduces  a  soldier,  who, 
tho'  daring  enouo;h  to  face  a  can- 
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A  teacher  siiould  have  observ- 
ed, and  make  all  allowance  for 
the  different  capacities  ai-id  pro- 
pensities which  are  born  with  us  : 
he  ought  to  pursue  those  metliods 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  na- 
tural bias  of  his  pupil,  and  labour 
to  eradicate  evil  tendencies,  and 
promote  the  good  ;  otherwise  the 
latter  may  be  choked  in  their 
grow^thjandbeeventuallysupplant- 
cd  by  the  former,  to  the  irreclaim- 
able corruption  of  the  mind,  and 
the  privation  of  every  virtue. 

A  selfish,  or  penurious  dispo- 
sition, has  often  the  appearance 
of  being  hereditary  in  some  fami- 
lies :  but,  when  members  of  such 
families  have  been  happily  and 
timely  removed  into  the  society 
and  converse  of  others,  w^hose 
hearts  were  generous  and  humane, 
example  has  frequently  moulded 
the  selfish  inclinations  into  the 
disinterested  and  philanthropic, 
rlence  it  would  seem,  that  man- 
kind are  not  bom,  as  some  affirm, 
with  the  seeds  of  vice  ;  but  rather 
that  they  are  sown  afterwards  by 
immoral  example,  which  stealing 
imperceptibly  into  the  habit,  gains 
•an  ascendency  over  the  will  and 

contracts   the   understanding 

not,  indeed,  from  conviction,  for 
those  must  be  few  and  depraved, 
indeed,  who  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  happiness  of  virtue. 
;<nd  the  misery  attendant  on  vice. 

There  Is  an  opinion,  which  too 
generally  misleads  parents— -that 
children  are  incapable  of  profiting 
by  instruction,  till  their  reason  is 
jiiatured.  But  I  conceive  it  erro- 
neous In  the  extreme  •  for  there 
are  numerous  instances  to  prove, 
that  children  have  preferred  the 
good  to  the  evil,  without  know- 
ing why  they  did  it.  They  are 
directed  by  the  eye  to  follow  the 
examples  before  them — and  hence 
the    necessity    cf  an     early   and 


scrupulous  attention  to  them.  Ws 
are  admonished  to  '^  train  up  a 
child  ip  the  way  he  should  gO/ 
and,  when  old,  he  v/ili  not  depart 
from  it;  " — and  this  almost  always' 
holds  good. 

As  we  do  not  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles, 
let  us  wisely  begin  early  to  plant 
those  seeds  from  which  we  wish 
to  reap  fruit ;  let  us  root  up  every 
weed,  and  carefully  prune  off  all 
exuberances  that  might  injure  the 
growth.  But  these  things  must 
be  done  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  ii 
the  proper  season  be  suffered  to 
slip  away,  much,  if  not  all,  may 
be  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  fashionably  polite  will,  it 
is  probable,  feel  objections  to  my 
plan,  as  it  deviates  from  the  mo- 
dern mode  of  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end — the  iicels  before  the 
head.  Dancing  is  the  foundation 
Stone  of  all  the  graces  they  are 
to  practice  :  it  makes  them  alert 
and  pert ;  gives  them  assurance 
enough  to  prevent  a  conscious 
blush,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  dress 
a  la  mode,  holds  a  place  among 
the  gay,  superior  to  the  rati- 
onal and  dignified  deportment  of 
a  mind  w^ell  regulated  by  the 'rules 
of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Mu- 
sic comes  next — and  then  follows 
the  French,  before  they  have  learnt 
to  speak  or  read  the  mother 
tongue  with  propriety. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  offer  a  fe^r 
rules  to  the  notice  of  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  teachers.  After  gain- 
ing the  alphabet,  it  W' ould  be  pro- 
per to  let  children  sound  a  lew 
monosyllables  in  a  primer,  and 
then  learn  to  spell  in  a  small  sto- 
ry-book;  which,  as  it  would  please, 
could  not  fail  to  command  their 
attention  morethan  a  common  spel- 
ling-book, and,  consequently,  save 
time  :  besides,  children  wdio  make 
use  of  ths  spelling-book,   are  apt 
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to  contract  a  disagreeable  tone. 
Their  spelling  may  be  further  iui- 
proved  by  some  interesting  story- 
books and  fables,  Nvhicli  aficr- 
■wards^  they  will  read  with  plea- 
sure. Bat  in  order  to  perfect 
youth  in  the  English  language,  no 

book,  in  my  estimation,  is  com-  _ 

parable  to  the  spectator,    either  as     struct  the  scholar  in  the   rules   of 


bles  are  divided  so  readily,  as  to 
enable  any  person  to  commence 
schoohnaster,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word;  the  only 
additional  requisites  being  j^sal- 
teri,  testaments  and  bibles — to- 
gether with  a  bench  or  two,  a 
terule,  and  a  long   switch,  to  //?- 


to  the  matter,  or  the  manner  ot 
its  composition.  The  spectator 
exhibits  the  justest  ideas  of  morali- 
ty ;  lays  doy/n  the  best  rules  for 
our  conduct  in  life ;  and,  contrast- 
ing virtue  and  vice  in  their  pro- 
per colours,  he  introduces  the 
reader  to  both ;  but  leaves  him  en- 
amoured with  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  opposite  propensities,  or  ear- 
ly prejudices. 

Many  objections,  I  think,  will 
ii^  against  the  custom  of  reading 
tile  bible  at  school.  As  a  book 
intended  to  be  held  sacred,  it  is 
certainly  making  it  too  cheap  ; 
and  many  passages  in  scripture 
are  two  abstruse  to  be  compre- 
hended by  very  young  minds.  The 
book  of  wisdom  by  the  son  of  Si- 
rach,  appears  to  be  tlie  plainest 
and  most  suitable  to  beginners  : 
it  contains  many  excellent  practi- 
cal lessons, — which  would  be  bet- 
ter worth  retaining  in  the  mind, 
than  catechisms,  which  sometimes 
lead  more  to  prejudice  than  pro- 
fit, and  lay  a  foundation  for  bi- 
gotry and  uncharitableness.  As 
"tonihe  custom  of  prattling  over  the 
testament  and  psalters,  and  load- 
ing; thc'meniorv  with  hvmns  (so 
common  among  the  ignorant  pi- 
ous) I  need  only  observe,  that  it 
rather  obstructs  than  promotes 
both  religion  and  good  literature. 
I  am  aware  that  much  of  what 
1  have  advanced  will  not  be  ap- 
proved by  those  who  are  tenacious 
of  old  .forms — esneciallv  tutors 
whose  knowledge  is  confined  to 
the   spelling-book,    where   sylla. 


behaviour,  and  turn  his  mind  is 
his  book.  These  things,  in  the 
conception  of  some  folks,  form 
the  whole  apparatus  for  making 
a  scholar  !  Unaccountable  weak- 
ness !  While  other  professions  are 
attended  with  the  utmost  exer- 
tions to  constitute  a  practitioner, 
education,  the  corner  stone  ot 
them   all,  is  treated  as   a   thing 


oi  no  moment 


disposal  of  an  ignorant   account- 
ant ?  And  yet,  as  if  the  value  of 


Where  is  the  merchant  who 
would  venti:rc  to  intrust  his 
merchandize  to   the  direction  or 

d; 

ant 

a  good  education  were  a  miner 
consideration,  how  often  do  we 
see  the  father  confide  the  mental 
care  of  his  child  to  one  who  is 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  import- 
ant business  of  instruction  1 

For  the  timely  execution  of  the 
plan  1  v/ould  propose,  there 
should  be  youtlis  ot  both  sexes 
selected,  for  the  purpose  cf  be- 
coming teachers,  as  early  as  they 
appear  to  possess  o-enius  and  in- 
clinations  suitaoie  to  the  omce  j 
and  before  they  are  corrupted 
with  too  much  adulation  on  ac- 
count of  their  promptness — for 
this  has  frecj^uently  spoiled  pro- 
mising buds — If  such,  I  say,  were 
selected,  and  placed  as  assistants 
under  the  direction  of  judicious 
preceptors,  for  further  improve- 
ment, they  might  respectively 
serve  to  succeed  those  preceptors, 
as  their  places  should  happen  to 
become  vacant  by  death  or  other- 
wise.   By  this  means,  there  would 
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always  be  a  sufHcient  number  of 
able  teachers  :  the  avocation  of  a 
tutor  would  acqaire  icspectabi- 
liry  ;  and  it  would  be  deemed  re- 
putable to  serve  a  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship to  it.  The  profes- 
sion of  physic,  which  administers 
assistance  to  the  body,  is  held  in 
high  estimation— -why  should  not 
the  avocation  which  assists  and 
improves  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  be  equally  esteemed  ? 

The  well- informed  among  the 
ladies,  might  render  effectual  ser- 
vice to  any  improved  plan  of  edu- 
cation, by  taking  an  active  part : 
nor  would  it  diminish  the  re- 
spectability of  any  one  possessing 
eminent  abilities,  and  even  for- 
tune, if  she  were  to  apply  a  por- 
tion of  her  leisure  to  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  her  own  sex  : 
on  the  contrary, — I  believe  it 
would  add  a  lustre  to  her  repu- 
tation. And  here  I  cannot  avoid 
offering  my  tribute  of  praise  to  a 
gentlewoman, now  inPhiladelphia, 
v/lio,  with  an  independent  for- 
tune, added  to  m.any  excellent 
endowments,  has  lately  opened  a 
school,  without  any  lucrative 
motive,  merely  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  risino-  o-eneration.  I 
have  read  of  a  lady  at  Rome,  who 
was  much  famed  for  the  atten- 
tion she  bestowed  on  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son,  who  aftewards 
became  a  great  and  leading  cha- 
racter anions:  the  Romans. 

Having  hinted,  in  the  course  of 
this  essay,  at  dancing,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  a  few  words  here 
on  the  subject.  I  confider  dancing, 
in  itself,  as  an  innocent  and  a 
graceful  accomplishment;  it  po- 
lishes the  exterior,  and  wears  off 
that  irksome  stiffness  of  manner 
which  we  are  apt  to  contract  with- 
out its  assistance.  A  graceful  ad- 
dress makes  those  who  possess  it 
pleased  with  themselves,  because 


it  is  pleasing  to  others  ;  it  gives, 
at  the  same  time,  a  degree  ot  con- 
fidence in  public,  which  renders 
the  enlightened  mind  and  ho- 
nest heart  a  more  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  society.  It  is  also  a 
healthful  exercise.  I  can,  there- 
fore, have  no  objection  to  danc- 
ing, as  a  branch  of  education  :  but 
I  dissent  from  the  common  prac- 
tice of  employing  xhefrst  years  of 
youth  in  acquiring  it,  ignorant  as 
they  must  be  in  the  principles  of 
virtue,  the  rules  of  modesty,  or  the 
value  of  literary  attainments,  A 
dancing-master  is  not  answerable 
for  the  conduct  of  his  scholars  out 
of  school;  and  the  manners,  not 
the  morals,  are  his  peculiar  care. 
I  would,  therefore,  propose  that 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the 
pupil  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  more  substantial  parts  of  edu- 
cation, in  order  that  a  proper 
foundation  be  laid,  before  he  goes 
to  the  dancing  school.  This  would 
effectually  check  that  frow^ardpert- 
ness,  and  immodest  demeanour, 
so  visible  in  the  masters  and  mis- 
ses of  the  present  day,  who  make 
dancing  the  corner  stone  of  all  their 
acquirements ;  the  false  bias  of 
which  often  attends  them  through 
life,  and  rivets  in  them  a  distaste 
to  the  useful  and  dignified  parts  of 
knowledge. 

I  know  that  there  are  many, 
who  hold  dancing  as  criminal,  and 
yet  allow  of  various  other  re- 
creations, both  for  pleasure  and 
health.  Many  of  them  are  equal- 
ly averse  to  music.  But  good  mu- 
sic,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  sublime 
and  useful  recreation  ;  it  promotes 
a  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  touches 
the  finer  feelin2;s  of  the  heart, 
soothes  us  in  affliction,  and  re- 
lieves the  mind  when  oppressed 
with  the  severities  of  study.  | 

If   music   and    dancing,    then,    1 
have   their  uses,  let  us  not  con- 
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demn  tliem.  because  they  may  be 
abused.  The  best  things  have 
often  been  perverted  to  the  worst 
purposes;  but  sliall  we  on  that  ac- 
count forego  the  use  of  them  ? 
Shall  we  despise  the  fragrant  rose, 
because  k  is  connected  with 
thorns  ?  Or  must  we  neglect  the 
honey,  because  the  bee  may  in- 
flict a  wound  wath  bis  sting  ?  The 
true  way  of  estimating  the  value 
of  any  thing  is  fairly  to  weigh 
the  advantage  against  the  disad- 
vantage of  it,  and  to  receive  or 
reject  it  according  to  the  scale 
which  preponderates. 

The  drama  may  be  said  to  com- 
bine, with  the  addition  of  others, 
most  of  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  music  and  dancing.  It 
is  a  rational,  an  interestino;.  and 
instructive  species  or  entertam- 
Bient.       But    the     staae-— whose 


leading  object  it  should  be  to 
render  vice  detestable,  and  vir- 
tue amiable — has  too  frequently 
been  prostituted  to  the  former, 
at  the  expence  of  the  latter.  Ma- 
ny of  its  representations  are 
grossly  indecent,  and  reflect  dis- 
grace both  on  the  writers  and  the 
actors  of  them  : — nor  can  we  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  delicacy  or 
good  sense  of  an  audience  who 
can  sit  to  hear  them.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  drama,  however, 
we  see  its  worst  side  :  the  other 
has  many  excellencies  toward 
counterbalancing  those  defects; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  under 
certain  regulations,  the  theatre 
would  prove  the  school  of  chaste 
amusement,  and  interesting  in- 
struction. The  drama  is  intend- 
ed, in  the  language  of  mr.  Ad- 
dison, 


To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art; 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold. 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold. 


Philanthropkdia. 
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Rules  for  the  Construction   of  pumps  :  By  that  celebrated  Philosopher 
and  Mechanician^  the  late  James  Ferguson^  F.  R,  S. 

A  LL  pumps  should  be  so  con- 
Jl\.  structed  as  to  work  with 
equal  ease,  in  raising  the  water 
to  any  given  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  well  :  and  this  may  be 
done  by  observing  a  due  propor- 
tion between  the  diameter  of  that 
part  of  t  le  pump-bore,  in  which 
the  piston  or  bucket    works,  and 
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the  height  to    which  the  water 
must  be  raised. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  annexed  table,  in  which 
the  handle  of  the  pump  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lever,  increasing  the 
power  five  times ;  that  is,  the 
distance  or  length  of  that  part  of 
the  handle  that  lies  between  the 
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pin  on  which  it  moves,  and  the 
top  of  the  pump-rod  to  which  it 
is  fixed,  to  be  only  a  fiFth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  handle,  from  the 
said  pin  to  the  part  where  the 
man  (who  works  the  pum^-)  ap- 
plies hi3  force  or  power. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  table, 
find  the  height  at  which  the  pump 
must  discharge  the  water  above 
the  surface  of  the  well :  then  in 
the  second  column,  you  have  the 
diameter  of  that  part  of  the  bore 
in  which  the  piston  or  backet 
works,  in  inches  and  hudredth 
parts  of  an  inch  ;  and  in  the  third 
column  is  the  quantity  of  water, 
(in  wine  measure)  that  a  man  of 
common  strength  can  raise  in  a 
minute.  And  by  constructing,  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  pumps  of 
all  heights  may  be  wrought  by 
a  man  of  ordinary  strength,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  hold  out  for  an 
^our. 


Height  of 
the  pump  in 
feet  above 
the  surface 
of  the  well 


20 
^5 
30 
3J 

40 

45 

II 

70 

75 
80 

85 
90 

95 

lOQ 


■A  Thought. 

Diamct.  of 
the  bore. 

o  ^ 


E.5 

3-  M 


Water  uncharged 
in  a  minute,  in 
wine  measure. 

O 


93 

66 
90 

38 
00 
70 
46 

27 
10 

95 

84 

72 

tz 

53 

45  I 

38 

3» 

25 

"9 


81 

54 

40 

32 
27 

3 

20 

18 
16 

14 
13 
12 
II 
ro 
10 

9 
9 

8 

S 


3 
3 
I 

5 

1 
S 

4- 

5 

7 
2 

5 

I 
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Strange  Effects  of  sea-water  on  cast-iron. 


IN  1756,  there  were  fished  up 
in  the  road  of  La  Hogue,  with- 
in musket-shot  of  Fort  Lillet,  four 
iron  guns  ;  one  of  which  was  a 
sixteen  pounder,  part  of  the  wreck 
of  mons.  de  Tourville's  squadron, 
to  which  that  gentleman  set  fire 
on  the  29th  of  July  1692;  and 
which  consequently  had  lain  in  the 
•water  sixty-four  years.  M.  Mo- 
rand,  jun.  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  them,  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing account  to  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Paris. 


The  guns  were  covered,  botk 
without  and  within,  with  a  crust 
of  nmd,  mixed  with  sand,  &c. 
This  crust  being  taken  off,  the 
cannon  were  found  to  be  as  soft  as 
tin  :  but  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  they 
resumed  their  former  degree  of 
hardness,  and  bore  the  largest 
charges  three  times  successively, 
without  being  suffered  to  cool  ; 
though,  beside  the  balls  they  were 
loaded  with  a  great  number  of 
flints,  on  purpose  to  try  them. 


A 


For  the  Columbian  magazine. 
A       THOUGHT. 

People  debarred  from  the     understanding,  by  the   restraints 
full  and  free  exercise  of  the    of  the  sovereign,  will  be  pitied 
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and  despised — pitied,  because  the 
noblest  attribute  of. human  nature 
is  imprisoned — despised,  because 
their  manners  will  assume  a  de- 
gree of  frivolity,  proportioned  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  they  are  forbidden  to  dis- 
cuss. In  some  nations,  politics 
are  the  property  of  the  prince, 
and  religion  is  the  right  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  Wherever  tyranny 
anjd  bigotry  rise  paramount  to 
liberty  sfnd  reason,  there  philo- 
sophy must  be  viewed    at  a  dis- 


tance, or  approached  with  fear 
and  caution.  The  tree  of  know^- 
ledge  has  more  than  once  drawn 
down  punishment  on  those  who 
dared  to  pluck  its  fruit.  The  mind 
z»«j/ be  employed:  depriveit  of  one 
pursuit,  and  it  necessarily  turns  to 
another.  If  the  contemplation  of 
great  objects  be  refused,  smaller 
will  be  substituted :  and  hence 
succeeds  a  trifling  light  manner, 
as  the  readiest  and  the  safest  to 
be  acquired. 


m4»«....<)...<^^ 
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HISTORICAL    SCRAP. 


**  ^  j  'HERE  was  a  sort  of  tri- 
X  bute,  which  the  incas  of 
Peru  exacted  from  the  impotent, 
and  such  as  are  called  poor;  and 
that  was,  that  every  one  was 
obliged,  from  so  many  days  to 
such  a  time,  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  governours  a  reed 
filled  with  lice.  It  is  said  that  the 
reason  why  the  incas  required  this 
strange  sort  of  a  tribute,  was, 
that  no  person,  how  impotent 
soever,  might  pretend  an  exemp- 
tion from  tribute:  and  because 
lice  were  the  easiest  tribute,  the 


king  exacted  sucli  as  they  could 
pay ;  and  the  rather,  that  so  this 
people,  by  such  obligation,  might 
be  forced  for  payn).ent  to  clear 
and  make  clean  themselves  of  ver- 
min, and  not  pretend  to  be  void 
of  all  employment.  The  care  of 
this  collection  was  committed  to  a 
decurion  or  officer  of  ten.  By 
this  and  other  acts  of  mercy  and 
compassion,  the  inca  merited  the 
title  of  a  lover  of  the  poor — 
which  name  he  assumed  among 
other  titles  of  honour.'"* 

Garcilasso  df  la  Vega, 


•<—<—<-^©><^H^5>-^-<"<"'« 
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ORIGINAL      ANECDOTE. 


ABOUT  fifty  years  ago,  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  New- 
Hampshire  used  to  sit  in  a  tavern. 
A  countr)nian  happened  to  come 
into  Portsmouth  to  buy  nailsj  and 
was  enquiring  at  the  shops  for  sin- 
gle-tens. A  waggish  fellow,  known 
by  the  name  of  doctor  Moses, 
o  verhearing  him,  directed  him  to 


the  tavern,  where  he  told  him  were 
]4enty  of  single  tens.  The  man 
went,  and  enquired  of  two  mem- 
bers who  happened  to  be  in  the 
porch — they  deemed  it  an  in- 
sult on  the  honour  q^  the  house y  and 
made  complaint  to  the  speaker. 
The  man  was  taken  into  custody 
and  laid  the  blame  on  Moses.   He 
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■was  tlien  sent  for.  and  having  ac-  humiliation,  as  be  was  rising  from 

knowlcdged  the  fact,  was  ordered  the  floor,  bri\shed  his  knees  with 

to  receive  the  speaker's  reprimand  his  hand,   and  exclaimed^    a  dirty 

and  ask  pardon  on  his  kfiees.   Moses  house  !  a  dirij  house  !  * 
obeyed,  and  having  performed  his 
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Thetrue  jneihod  of  making  and  usinp;  iheco-p.w. 
OIL   VARNvsH,  or,  what  in  France  is cal- 
. led,    VERN.s    MARTIN  :    witk  directions 
for  preparivg  the  \m.-&i.k  varnish. 

LE  T  there  be  made  a  large  earthen  pot, 
with  a  cover  ;  let  the  shape  resemble 
a  chocolate-pot,  with  a  handle  to  it  ;  the 
cover  must  fix  on  exceedingly  close,  and 
the  vessel  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  gallon, 
and  be  well  glazed  inside  and  out.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  this  pot  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  not  cracked  when  set  on  the 
fire,  lest  it  should  burst  and  fire  the  gums 
and  oil,  which  may  be  attended  v/ith  dan- 
gerous consequences :  it  would  be  safest  to 
use  it  in  an  open  place. 

Warm  the  melting-pot.  and  then  pour 
into  it  four  ounces  of  Chio,  or  Cyprus 
turpentine;  let  it  dissolve  till  it  become 
fluid :  then  pour  in  eight  ounces  of  am- 
ber, finely  powdered  and  sifted  ;  mingle  it 
well  with  the  fluid  turpentine,  and  set  it, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  lire  Now 
take  off  the  pot,  and  gently  pour  into  it 
a  pound  of  copal,  finely  bruised,  but  not 
powdered  ;  stir  the  ingredients  well  toge- 
ther, and  add  four  ounces  more  of  the  Chio 
turpentine,  and  a  gill  of  warm  turpentine 
oil  :  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  blowing  it 
somewhat  more  briskly.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  take  it  off,  open  the  pot,  and  stir 
these  ingredienis  well  together,  adding  tw© 
ounces  of  the  finest  and  whitest  colopho- 
ny :  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  encreasing  the 
briskness  of  the  latter  by  the  b;^llows  ;  let 
it  remain  all  all  is  dissolved  and  made  flu- 
id as  water.  Then  take  off  the  pot,  and, 
placing  it  a  small  distance  from  the  fire, 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  till  the  excess 
of  heat  is  somewhat  abated  :  then  have  in 
readiness  twenty-four  ounces  of  poppy-nut, 
or  linseed  oil,  made  drying;  and  pour  it, 
by  degrees,  boiling  hot  into  the  dissolved 
gums,  fbut  let  it  be  boiled  on  another  fire, 
at  a  little  distance  from  that  over  which  the 
f;ums  are  melted]  stirring  them  together 
with  a  long  deal  or  white  pine  stick.  When      to  work  freely. 

*  Having  received  this  as  an  original  from  a  correspondent  on  whom  we  can  rely,  wc 
give  it  «  such.  Something  like  it,  however,  has  been  told  ot  the  British  house  otcjin- 
mons,  in  the  case  pf  a  mr.  S 


the  fluid  gums  and  oil  appear  to  be  thorough- 
ly incorporated,  set  them  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  still  stirring  the  whole  about 
till  it  boils  once  up  ;  then  take  it  off,  car- 
ry it  to  some  distance,  and  pour  into  it  ai 
quart  of  turpentine,  made  hot  over  the  se- 
cond fire.  Stir  these  well  togethes,  till  the 
liquor  boils  once  up ;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  pour  in  a  pint  more  of  turpentine, 
made  hot,  still  stining  it  well.  When  the 
gums  are  thoroughly  melted  and  incorpo- 
rated together,  the  varnish  is  made. 

Let  it  now  stand  to  cool,  and  when  it  be- 
comes lukewarm,  strain  it  through  a  close- 
wi ought  cloth  into  another  vessel.  If  the 
varnish  be  too  thick,  thin  it  with  oil  ot 
turpentine,  till  it  acquire  the  consistence  of 
linseed  oil  :  strain  it  a  second  time,  and 
then  bottle  ic.  In  a  mouih  or  more  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

To  make  the  varnish  with  care,  the  fire 
should  be  brisk,  and  neither  the  gums  nor 
oil  besuffered  to  burn.  It  should  be  as  clear 
as  amber  beer — which  is  as  fine  as  any 
Alartinever  made  v/ith  an  expressed  oil. 

The  disagreeable  smells  arising  from  the 
melting  of  the  gums,  aind  the  very  great 
smoke  they  send  up,  render  it  adviseable 
to  use  a  yard  or  open  place  for  the  process — ^. 
especially  where  it  is  to  be  repeated  :  a 
confined  place  would  injure  the  health  of 
the  maker, 

2:3"  This  is  the  gopal  varnfsh,  actually 
invented,  made,  and  used  by  Martin, 
and  which  has  been  so  universally  cele- 
brated in  Europe  for  many  years  past. 

To   LAY    ON,     RUB     DOWN,    and    POLIiH    the 

Varnish. 

WHEN  any  painted  piece  of  work  is  in- 
tended to  be  varnished,  the  colours  ought 
to  be  laid  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
remain  till  peifectly  dry  and  hard,  lest  you 
injure  it  in  varnishing. 

The  varnish  must  not  exceed  the  consist- 
ence of  oil,  otherwise  it  will  be  too   thick 
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Varnish  a  painted  pannel,  for  instance, 
amoothly,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  var- 
nish it  again,  observing  to  pick  off  anylic- 
tle  hairs  or  grit  that  may  have  fallen  on  it. 
When  the  pannel  has  received  liaif  a.  dozen 
coats  ot  va.nish,  let  it  stand  till  quite  dry; 
then  take  the  first  pumice-stone,  pulverize 
and  sift  it  finely,  and  with  a  wet  course 
rag,  dipped  into  it,  rub  down  the  pannel 
till  every  blemish  and  streak  of  the  briist 
disappears.  When  you  perceive  it  is  pcr- 
tcctly  smooth,  and  regular  on  the  surtace, 
wash  and  dry  the  pannel  well ;  then  var- 
nish it  over  again,  repeating  the  coats  of 
varnish  till  a  sufficient  body  is  formed. 
Smooth  painting  will  not  require  it  to  be 
done  more  than  ten  or  a  do2en  times.  This 
being  done,  and  properly  hardened,  rub  it 
«lown,  a  few  minutes,  with  the  powdered 
punice-stone,  as  before.  Clear  and  wash  off 
the  punice-stone,  as  soon  as  the  blemishes 
(if  any)  of  the  varnish  disappear  ;  then, 
•with  fine  emery,  give  it  a  course  of  rub- 
bing down,  till  the  pannel  acquires  a  ku-- 
face  as  smooth  and  polished  as  glass.  Next, 
dry  off  the  emery,  and  take  powder  of  rot- 
ten-stone, nicely  sifted,  and  rub  it  with 
your  wet  rag,  till  by  rubbing  the  palm  of 
the  hand  twice  or  thrice  on  the  same  place, 
it  discovers  a  gloss,  equal  to  glass :  after 
this,  clear  off  the  work,  and  dry  it  clean  ; 
and,  with  another  rag,  or  piece  of  flannel, 
dipped  in  sweet  oil,  rub  over  the  painted 
board  a  few  times,  and  then  use  the  hand 
to  clear  it  off  with  fine  dry  powder,  or 
flour  :  and  a  piece  of  fine  flaimel,  dipped 
in  the  flour,  and  rubbed  over  the  v/ork, 
when  cleared  of  the  oil,  will  give  it  a  lustre, 
as  though  the  painting  were  under  a  sheet 
cf  the  finest  glass. 

This  is  the  true  way  to  polifh  all  thiiigs 
varnished  in  oil  varnish.  Such  pieces  of 
-work  as  will  admit  of  it,  should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  oven  as  every  coat  oi  varnish  is 
laid  on.  Apartments,  wheie  large  work, 
as  equipages  escritoires,  and  cabinets  are 
varnished,  should  be  gradually  heated  by 
stoves.  Martin  had  a  method,  in  hot  and 
sunay  weather,  of  drawing  out  his  voituves 
to  receive  its  heat  :  but  this  practice  is  not 
to  be  commended,  as  the  work  may  receive 
much  injury  from  the  insects  and  dust  of 
the  streets  settling  on  it.  A  close  room, 
■warmed  with  stoves,,  or  the  windows 
throv/n  open,  with  canvas  before  them,  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  as  the  most  eligi- 
ble mode  01  preserving  and  drying  the 
work. 

The  AMBER    VARNISH. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  Chio  turpentine, 
and  when  fluid,  pour  into  it  a  pound  of 
finely  powdered  amber — this  must  be  pour- 
ad  in  by  degrees,  and  tj^e  ingredients  stii- 


red  all  the  while,  in  order  to  mix  thcnithe 
better  together  :  set  it,  for  half  an  hour,  on 
the  hre  :  then  take  it  off,  stir  it  well  about, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  the  white  colopho- 
ny. Put  It  again  on  the  fire,  the  cover  be- 
ing closely  fixed  on,  raise  the  fire,  and 
tlow  it  very  briskly.  An  excess  of  heat 
must  be  employed  to  melt  the  amber  ; 
which  done,  and  all  being  perfectly  iluid, 
take  it  off,  and  set  it  to  cool  a  little,  at- 
some  distance.  Now  pour  upon  your  melt- 
ed gums,  a  pound  of  the  prepared  linseed, 
or  poppy  oil,  made  drying,  and  poured  in 
boiling  hot  :  let  these  be  well  stirred  and 
mixed;  then  pour  in,  by  degrees,  a  quart 
of  turpentine  made  hot,  as  before,  and  stir 
and  incorporate  the  whole  well  together. 
When  It  is  cool,  strain  it  oft'  for  use.  If 
properly  made,  it  will  be  as  clear  as  porter 
beer. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  the  quantity 
of  Chio  turpentine  is  too  great,  and  might 
crack  the  work,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  exceeding  toughness  of  the  amber 
is  such,  as  would  prevent  it  from  melting 
-with  clearness,  without  the  aid  of  the  tur- 
pentine in  dissolving  it;  besides,  not  more 
than  halt  the  turpentine  remains  in  the  pre- 
paration, the  other  moiety  being  evapo- 
rated. The  transparency  of  amber  can  on- 
ly be  preserved,  by  dissolving  it  with  some 
gum  less  glutinous,  and  easier  to  be  dis- 
solved. 


On   Vinegar. 


IT  is  a  fact  generally  known,  that  vinegar, 
of  whatever  kmd,  will  not  keep  long; 
but  in  the  course  of*  a  few  weeks,  especiallv 
in  the  warm  temperature  ot  summer,  crows 
lurbid,  and  that  its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  thick  mucilaginous  substance ;  durin<j 
which  period  the  acid  disappears  by  de- 
grees, and  at  last  is  entirely  lost;  whence 
the  vinegar  must  very  often  be  tkrown  a- 
way-  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  vinegar,  four  methods  have 
been  discovered.  The  first  is,  to  prepare 
the  Vinegar  very  strong  and  sour.  It  is 
w(  11  known,  that  such  vinegar  keeps  for 
several  years  ;  but  as  there  are  few  people 
■who  prepare  their  own  vinegar,  and  as 
iTiost  content  themselves  with  buying  it  as 
it  is  to  be  had  in  the  shops,  there  are,  of 
course,  but  few  who  canmjke  use  of  this 
method.  The  second  method  is,  to  con- 
centrate the  vinegar  by  congelation  ;  after 
which  a  hole  is  made  in  the  crust  ot  ice 
which  covers  it^  through  which  the  part 
that  is  not  congealed  is  let  out,  and  alter- 
waius  put  into  bottles.  This  manipulation 
answers  well  enough;  but  as  nearly  one 
half  is  lost,  because  that  which  forms  the 
crust  of  ice  is;  for  the  most  part,  nothing 
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b«t  water,  good  ccanomists  dislike  this 
mode.  The  third  method  is,  to  prevent  the 
access  oE  air,  to  wit,  to  fill  the  bottles  full, 
and  keep  them  perfectly  well  corked. 
Though  vinegar  will  thus  keep  very  long, 
this  method  has  not  been  often  used,  pro- 
bat  ly,  because  it  is  troublesome  to  fill  the 
bottle  immediately  again,  every  time  you 
have  made  use  of  part  of  its  contents,  with 
clear  viaegrir  from  another  bottle;  after 
vrhich,  the  vjn^garin  the  bottle  that  is  not 
full,  and  to  which,  conacquently,  the  air 
bas  access,  soon  grovv's  turbid  and  vapid. 
The  fourth  method  is.  to  distil  the  vinegar  :* 
such  vinegar  suffers  not  the  least  change, 
though  exposed  to  a  v.^'arm  air  lor  years ; 
but,  being  more  expensive  than  that  which 
is  not  distilled,  this  method  is  seldom  made 
«se  of,  especially  as  the  following  is  the 
easiest  or  all. — 

For  PRr.SERViNG  Vinsgar. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  your  vinegar 
into  a  well  tinned  kettle,,  and  make  it  boil 
for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  over  a  strung 
fire.  It  is  then  to  be  immediately  b.ttled 
carefully ;  or,  if  any  one  should  be  afraid 
cf  tin  being  pernicious  to  health,  he  may 
fill  his  bottles  first,  and  put  them  into  a 
kettle  full  of  water  upon  the  fire.  After 
the  water  has  boiled  about  an  hour,  the 
bottles  are  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  cork- 
ed. The  vmegar  thus  boiled  will  keep  for 
several  years,  as  well  in  open  air,  as  in  lialf- 
filled  bottles,  without  growing  turbid  or 
mucilaginous.  It  likewise  may  be  used 
v/ith  advantage  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, instead  of  common  vinegar  ;  for  the 
compound  vinegars,  (if  not  prepared  with 
distilled  vinegar)  soon  grow  turbid,  and 
Icse  their  acidity. 

Transl  Scheeie's  Chymical  Essays,  p.  3x5, 

Ti?  make  the  best  black  i  nk.     Extracted 
from  Ckambers's  Cyclopedia. 

TO  one  ounce  of  green  vitriol,  an  ounce 
of  powdered  logwood,  and  three 
ounces  of  powdered  Aleppo  or  blue  galls, 
add  a  quart,  or  at  most  three  pints,  of  vi- 
negar or  white  wine,  and  halt  an  ounce  of 
gum  arabic  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor — The 
more  of  this  gum  we  employ  (consistently 
with  due  freedom  of  writing)  it  is  proba- 
ble the  ink  will  be  the  m.ore  durable. 

Put  the  ingredients  at  once  into  a  conve- 
nient vessel,  and  shake  them  well,  four  or 
five  times  daily.  In  lo  or  12  days  the  ink 
will  be  tit  for  use — but  it  may  be  im- 
proved, by  keeping  it  longer  untouched. 

*  Good  reasons  have  been  assigned  against 
•way:  for  which  see  fin  the  present  No.) 
brass,  &£." 


To  make  it  more  expeditiously, — add  the 
gum  and  vitriol  to  a  decoction  of  galls  and 
logwood  in  the  menstruum;  and  when  the 
ink  has  been  separated  from  the  feculencies, 
put  in  some  coarse  powder  of  galls,  from 
which  the  fine  dull  has  been  sifted,  toge- 
ther with  one  or  two  pieces  of  iron  ;  by 
this  its  durability  will  be  secured. 


Riceipf  Jor  making  the  patent-yel- 
low. 
TAKE  any  quantity  of  red-lead,  litharge, 
lead-alh,  or  any  calx  or  preparation 
of  lead  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  calcine  it, 
or,  if  it  fhould  be  found  necessary,  Just 
it ;  to  any  given  quantity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned materials  add  half  the  weight  of  sal 
gem,  or  any  marine  salt,  (or  any  salt  that 
contains  the  marine  acid)  with  a  sufEcient 
quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  mix  them 
together  by  trituration,  till  the  lead  becomes 
impalpable,  or  sufficiently  comminuted. 
When  the  materials  have  been  ground,  let 
them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  which 
time  the  lead  will  be  changed  to  a  good 
white,  and  the  salt  decompounded;  if  not, 
the  trituration  must  be  repeated,  with  the 
farther  addition  of  salt,  till  the  white  co- 
lour be  obtained  :  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt  may  also  be  brought  about  by  digestion, 
or  by  calcination.  The  materials  maybe 
suffered  to  remain  together  before  thealkali 
is  separated,  by  the  addition  of  v/ater,  for 
a  longer  time  than  is  specified  above,  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  operator, 
and  the  end  he  wishes  to  obtain.  The  yel- 
low colour  is  produced  by  calcining  (or,  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary,  Jusi?}g)  the 
lead,  after  the  alkali  has  been  separated 
from  it,  till  it  shall  acquire  the  colour  want- 
ed ;  this  will  be  of  different  tints,  accord- 
ing to  the  continuance  of  the  calcination  (or 
fusion)  or  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  white  lead  must  be  finished  by  repeat- 
ed ablutions,  and  by  bleaching  it  till  the 
white  be  made  perfect. 


Doctor    Lohb's    cure  for     contracte» 

LIMBS. 

BEAT  the  yolk  of  a  new-laid  egg,  tiH 
it  acquires  the  greatest  degree  of  thin- 
ness ;  add,  by  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  three 
ounces  of  pure  water,  agitating  the  mix- 
ture continually,  in  order  to  incorporate 
the  egg  and  water  v.'ell  together.  -Apply 
this,  either  cold  or  milk-warm,  under  a 
gentle  friction  for  a  few  minutes,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Doctor  Lobb  ascribes 
great  cures  to  this  application. 

the  use  of  vinegar  distilled  m  the  ordinary 
"  Ohervaticns  «n  the  poison   of  copper    and 
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WILLIAM  and  Lucv  i  an  Jfnerkan  Ballad, 

**  TN  yon  peaceful   vale  rctird, 

X     *'  Free   from  envy,  free   from   strife,-— 
«•  JVdliam  liv'd  by  all   admir'd, 

^^  Happy   in   a   country    lifc« 
*'  When   the   cock  the  morn  foretelling, 

*'  Wak'd   each   swain  to   wholesome  toilj, 
^'  Hast'ning  from  his  peaceful  dwelling, 

'*  Oft  he   turn'd  the  grateful  soil. 
^^  Ev'ry  gay  or  prudent  neighbour, 

**  Envied    William   of  the    'vale 
*^  As  he,  form'd   for  mirth   or  labotif, 

**  Led  the   dance,  or  grasp'd   the    flail. 
*^  When    the  evening  shades  descending 

**  Sweetly  shew'd  approaching  night, 
"  Then,   to  me  alone  attending, 

*'  Love  was  Williani%    sole   delight, 
^^  Friends  on   cither   side  consenting, 

*'  Bade  him  not   in  sorrow   pine ; 
"  I  was   proud   and   unrelenting, 

"  Since  a  hundred  pounds   were  mine, 
**  Ye,   who   listen   to   my   story, 

**  Take   my    counsel  not    amiss ; 
*'  Riches   yield  but  fading   glory  ; 

*'  Love  alone  gives    solid   bliss, 
*^  Vers*d    in   arts   learn'd  in  the  ciry^ 

"  I   beheld   a  glitt'Ving  youth; 
**  Always    laughing,   always  witty; — 

*^  But   his  heart   estrang'd  to   truth. 
**  Oft  he  talked  of  charming   ladies, 

**  Who  for  him  in   secret   pin'd ; 
**  Such,  I  hear,  of  fops    the   trade  is, 

"  False  and  fickle  as   the   wind. 
*^  As   he   prais'd   my   wond'rous  beauty, 

/*  Maidens!    how  was   I   deceived! 
'*  Lost   to   sense,  and  lost    to  duty, 

<*  All  he  promis'd   I    believ'd. 
"  But  when  sure   of  my  consenting, 

•'  His  false  vows  no   more  were  mine ; 
**  Whilst ,  alas  !  in    tears  repenting, 

*'  For  my  former  love   I   pine. 
*'  Now   by  him   most   justly    slighted, 

*^  William  J  must    c\'er  mourn  ; 
*'  For  my  fickleness   requited  ; 

*'  Will   my  true-love   ne'er  return  ? 
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^^  I  from   you   will    bear   upbraiding, 

*'  Mindful    of  my  fault  tli rough   life  ; 
*'  She,  who    was   a   fickle   maiden^ 
*<•  Will  become   a   faithful  wife. 
*^  After  proofs  of  true   repentance, 

"  For  discretion  fam'd  and  truth, 
^*  Will   YOU  not  revoke  my   sentence, 

*'  And   forgive  my  thoughtless   youth  ? 
*^  Much  it  will  rejoice  my   spirit, 

a  When  you  mark  upon  my  stone, — 
("  Haughty  dames   shall  blush  to   hear  it)- 

'*   Once    she    errd,   a?id  once  aloTie." 
Now  the  tongue   of  fame,  delighting 

In  disastrous   news,   relates. 
That  her  William   fell  in   fighting 

For   his  country  under  Gates. 
From  her  cheeks  the  roses  vanish 'd; 

Grief  assail'd   her  tender  breast ; 
And,  whilst   every  hope   is   banish'd, 

Thus  the   maid  her   woes  express'd* 
"  Is   my    true-love,   William,  dead  ? 

''  He  whose  looks,  and   manly  aif 
<^  Charm 'd  each  fondly  gazing  maid, 

**  Till   I    drove  him  to   despair  ? 
*'  As   we  danced  upon  the  green, 

*^  Beauteous  maids,   with    sly   design^ 
"  Strove  his   tender  heaft  to   win; 

^^  But   that  heart  was   w^holly  mine. 
*'  When   my  bosom  swell'd   with  grief, 
*^  William's  heav'd   with  tender  sighs  ; 
*^  When  I  found  the  v/ish'd   relief, 

**  Pleasure    danc'd   in  William\  eyes. 
'^  Through  the  w^oodlands   as  I  stray 'd, 

'^  William^  ever   at   my   side, 
'^  To  adorn  his  fav'rite  maid, 

^^  Pluck'd  the  meadows   choicest  pride-. 
*^  If  some   flippant  maiden    sneer'd, 

"  William's   wit    return'd  the   jest  ; 
*'  If  her     swain  enrag'd   appeared, 
*^  Dauntless  was    my  William's  breast* 
As   he  told  his  love,  I  shew'd 
^*  Coy    reserve    or  fierce    disdain ; 
**  Though   with  equal  love  I  glow*d, 
"  Still  I  seem'd  to   scorn  the   swain.^ 
*'  But  at  length,    with    anger  fir'd, 
*'  From    the  village  he  withdrew, 
*'  And  with  glory's  charms    inspir'd, 

^^  To  the   field  of  battle  flew. 
*'  Oft   on  Saratoga's    plain, 
"  Willia?n%  gallant  heart  was  tried; 
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'^  Foremost  'inongst   the   valiant   train, 
■  *'  There   he  triumph'd  ;  there  he  died! 
*'  Why,  ye  maidens  !   weep   my   fate  ? 

'^  Woes  shoald  wring  the   fickle  heart  j 
*'  Joys   on  love   sincere    await  j 

''  Death  for  ma  prepares  his  dart : 
*'  There    his   beciv'ning    ghost  I   spy— — 

'*  William !   stay— 1  follow    thee— 
'^  For   my  William,   lo  !   1   die, 

'*  Since   my  William  died   for  me/* 
By  her   wounded  mind  upbraided, 

(Friends   a  mournful  silence  kept) 
Ev'ry   grace   of  beauty  faded, 

Lucy  thus  her   weakness  wept. 
As   the  worm  destroys  the  blossom. 

And  defies    all  human   art; 
Anguish   prey'd  within  her   bosom; 

Death  was  busy  at  her  heart. 
Loud  is  heard  the  voice  of  thunder. 

Fiercely   flash  the   lightnings   blue; 
All  arc  aw'd  with   tear  and  wonder. 

As  the  lab'ring  bark  they  view. 
Circled  now   by   foaming  surges. 

Ah !  she  never  more   will  rise ! 
From  the  sands  she   now  emerges. 

And  appears  to  touch  the  skies. 
For  the  hapless  seamen  feeling, 

Pale  is   every   maiden's  cheek. 
As  she  views  the  vessel   reeling. 

As   she  hears   the   dreadful  shriek. 
Now  the  tempest   fiercely  urging, 

See  !   she  dashes  on  the  rock  ! 
Terror-struck  each  trembling  virgin 

Feels   by  sympathy  the  shock. 
tity .  sighing,  mourns  their   danger; 

Courage  vainly   strives  to  save  ; 
One  alone,   to  fear   a  stranger. 

Rushes  through  the  raging  wave. 
In  his  bosom   anguish  swelling, 

And  his   cheeks   with  tears  bedew'd. 
Oft  he  views   an    humble   dwelling 

Near   the  margin  of  the  flood. 
In   deep   silence   long  he   i^a  es; 

All    at   length   young  William  greet  ; 
Soon  the  willing  latch  he  raises  j 

Soon  he  stands  at   Lucys   feet. 

Weep  no  more,  repenting  maiden ! 

''  I  have  heard   of  all   thy  woes ; 

Let  those  cheeks,  no  longer  fading, 

"  Emulate  again  the  rose. 
Col.  Mag.  VqKUI.  No.  5. 
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*^  Let   thy  bosom   glow   with    pltasurCy 

**  As  our  transports   v/e  renew  ; 
*^  Each  has  found   a  iong-lost   treasure  5 

*'   IVill'mm   lives,  and   thou   art   true. 
^^  See  health's   roses,  sweetly  blooming^. 

^^   Spread   again    o'er  Lucy'^   face  ; 
^^  Constancy   her   svv^ay    resuming, 

^^  Lustre   adds    to   ev'ry  grace. 
^^  For  each  other  fondly  living, 

*^  Be   reproaches   never  heard  ; 
^'  He   may  talk  of  ne'er  forgiving. 

^^  Who  from   prudence   ne'er   has    crr'd.'^ 

LINES 
Addressed  to  a  fire-screen  ;  Written  January  29,   1788. 

GAY  lovely    Screen  !   of  bloomhig  flow'rs, 
Of  whcaten  sheaves,  of  pearls  so  procdj, 
Oh !  deign  to  guard  my  leisure   hours, 

And  keep  nie  from  ambition's   crowd: 
And  then,  sweet  muse,  vvith  pipe  and    lyre, 

By    rocks   and   falls   of  water   piac'd. 
Oh  f  dei(yn  my  youthful   mind   t'  inspire 

With   virtue,  honour,  \vit,  and  tasie. 
So    in  this  dear  cequesterM   ceil, 

No  tumult  shall  my  bosom  know  ; 
But  here  shall   peace  and  safety   dwell, 

And  here  the  social  virtues  grow. 
If  e'er  a  wand'ring  thought  of  mine, 

Should  seek  from  scenes   like  these   t3  ftraV, 
Like  Mentor's  shield  _/Egean  shine, 

And  drive  th'  unbidden  guest   avv-ay. 
Let   me  from  thy  sweet   fiovv*rs  inhale 

A   love   of  nature's   bright  array ; 
And  while  the  wintry  stonns  -prevail. 

Learn   him   to   wclaome   rosy  May. 
Thy  wheaten   sheaves   command  to    611 

To   Him  my  bosom  with  its   praiic. 
Whose  boundless   goodness,  boundless  skill, 
'  For  all   his   cliildren's  wants    purveys. 

Thy   pearls   remind   me   of  the   crov/n, 

Of  lustre   of  unfading  kind, 
Of  that   immortal  just    renovvni, 

For  good   and   noble    minds  desiga'J, 
The   landscape   bids  mc    to   revere, 

Of  rural   life    the  harmless  scene  ; 
Who    leads   with  dance  and  song  the   year. 

And   sports   with  shepherds  on  the   green. 
The  Muse   with  her  enchanting  lyre. 
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Dje3   Anna's   lovely  form  recall ; 
On    whom,   may   all   th'  angclick  choir. 

Bid    all    their  choicest  blessings  fall. 
Thus  journeying   on  throu2;h   various   life, 

Thou  shalt   protect   mc   on  my   way, 
Till  nature,   weary  of  the   strife. 

To  dust  dissolves  my    frame  away. 
Oh  !    then,   may  conscious    virtue  cheer. 

Of  time  the   last — the   closing   scene  ; 
And  seraphs,  cloth'd  in  light,   appear. 

To  take  me  from  my  guardian  Screen. 

On  a  very  acampUshsd  young  lady  of  Philadelphia, 

OH  I  hast   thou  seen,  amid  the  flow*rs    of  spring, 
Some  beauteous  rose-bud  glowing  on  the  thorn  ? 
Or   hast  thou    seen,  perchance,  amid  the   vale. 
The  lovely  vi'let,  spreading  incense  round  ? 
Such   is  the   sense — my    Annabel  to    see, 
In  youth  and  beauty's  mingled  charms  array'd ! 
Nor  these   alone — superior    to  the  flow'ry  tribes, 
Her's    arc  the   tints   of  an  unfading  bloom. 
The  soft  accomplishments  that  grace   the  fair ; 
But  which   nor  fade  nor   wound  us  while  they  charm. 
Her's   are  the  pow*rs    of  animated  song. 
By  magic  music  all  subduing   made : 
Her's   in  all  nature — since    her  pencil  just. 
Transfers  to  us    its  various  powr's   to  please  ; 
Her's   is   the  tongue  of  Gallia's  polish'd  court. 
By  female  accents  most    attractive  made. 
B'Jt  what  are   these,  or   thousand  talents  more, 
To  that   polite  benignity   of  mind. 
Which,  like  the  sun  pervading  every  orb. 
Spreads  light  and  joy,    and  happiness  around  ! 
This  wo'ild  I  praise— but  when  corapar'd,  jny  verse 
Shrinks  from  the  theme — as  from  herself  the   rose. 


An  Jddiiion  to  the favmrhs  Song  of  '^  wat£R  parted/'  ^r. 

I. 

WATER,    parted   from   the    sea, 
May   encrease   the  river's    ride, 
To   the   bubbling   fount  may   flee. 
Or   thro'   fertile   vallies    glide. 
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II. 
Tho'   in  search  of  lost    repose, 

Thro*  the   land   *tis  free   to  roam, 
5till   It   murmurs  as  it  flows. 

Panting  tor  its  native  home. 

III. 

Thus  when  torn,    dear  girl,  frbm  thee> 

'Midst   the  fair  thy  Damon  lives,—* 
Tastes  of  sweet   festivity— 

Or  his  tours  to  friendship  gives. 

IV. 
Tho*  his  heart,    in  scorch  of  r«st. 

May  thro*  various  nature  rove, 
5JiJought  he  finds  can  ease  his  breast. 

But  the  gentle  Delia's  love. 

€h  tf  heauiiful  damask  rose  ;    emblematical  of  Lorn  and  WedkcL 

QUEEN  of  the  garden  !  O  how  oft 
Thy  praises  have  been   sung ! 
In  numbers  eloquent   and  soft. 
To  please  the  fair    and  young. 

O !    sure  thou   wast   the   first   form*d  flowV 

Which   liail'd  young  Eden's  grove, 
The  darling  of  the  nuptial  bow'r. 

And  emblem   fit  for  love. 

A  transient,  rich,  and  balmy  sweet 
Is  in    thy  fragrance   found  ; 

But  soon  the  flow'r  and  scent  retreat- 
Thorns  left  alone  to  wound 

f  AURA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

By  inserting  the  following  poem  in  your  magazine  you  will  oblige 
your  humble  servant,  -  Z. 

THJJ   lOUNGER. 

HOW  happy  the  lounger— no   sorrow  he  knows; 
Too  la  y  to  care  for  his  friends   or  his  foes. 
No  fear    of  a   change   can  his   pleasures  allay. 
For  to-morrow  he  knows  will  be  spent  like  to-day. 
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ifoo  lazy    to  think,    he   ne'er    troubles  his  paie 
"With  affairs  of  religion;,  or  intrigues  of  State  ; 
""Twixt  eating  and  sleeping  his  days  are   all  spent. 
And   Kciv^n  indulgent  has  made   him    content. 

When   the  seasons  in   order  roll  beauteous   away. 
And  November  succeeds  to  the  sunshine   of  May, 
His  labour  is  only  his  limbs  to  remove. 
From   the  door, — and  stick   close  as  a   leech  to  tlie  Store. 

There  seated,   old   Boreas  may  bellov/  in  vain. 
And  the  tempests  of  winter  howl    over  the  plain  5 
Plac'd  too  near  the   chimney  to  siiffen  or   freeze. 
He  chews  his  tobacco — and  aits  at  his     case. 


Toiheperfon  who  styles  hlmsdf  **  I'he  Ladies  Friend ^''^  arid  suhjoins^ 
'*  ji  new  Siniilefor  the  Ladies  ^^^  in  the  magazine  for  March  last, 

TH  E  waning  moon,    our   satellite, 
Who  rules   o'er  madness  and  the  night. 
With  jealous  eye   hath   surely   shed 
Her  baneful  influence  on  thy    head; 
Since   as    a  votary   for    the  bays  1 

Thy  muse,  bedeck'd    in   l^orrow'd  rays,  > 

Hath   dar'd  to  claim   a   poet's  praise !  J 

1  he  simile,  its   true,  has  humour. 
Yet  can't   be  claim'd  by    each    presumcr — 
Is  not   the   offspring  of  your   brain  ; 
But— -Swift    is  dead,    and  can't    complain. 
Alas,    poor   Dean !    he   lov'd  to   pun. 
At   females   oft    would    aim   his   fun. 
Sometimes,  indeed,    'twas   low— nay  base. 
Quite  unbecoming  one   of  grace. 
And    tho*  his  brain   c're  now   is  rotten. 
The    caput    mortuum's   not   forgotten; 
The  goddess    still  her  influence   shews. 
And   all  her   wits  have   ebbs   and   flows. 
By    dint   of  pow'r  she  can   derange 
The  brightest   wit  with  montlily   change--^ 
Old  similies   they    vouch  for   new 
As   plagiaries   often  do- 
Profess    themselves  the   Ladies*   Friend. 
To    court   applause—"  but  miss   theii*  end'* 
A  lunary— ought  first  to  mead. 
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To  the  Editor  of  die  Columbian  magazine. 

Your  iDSt-rting  Aru^jj  Simile  for  the  Ladies ^  in  a  late  naaga'zinc,  has 
Ind^.icsj  a  correspondent  to  send  the  following, 

IS  tiiere  so  whimsical  a  creature 
As  an  old  bachelor  in  natLire  ? 
Yes— I'll  recall  what  I  have  .said, 
And^  'stead  of  hachihr^  write  maid,  D.   L. 


A    Q^U  E  S  T  I  O  N. 

Cedar   grove  I  wish  to  place 

In  rows  of  four,  my  lot  to    grace ; 

T\Yo  dozen  trees  just  to   contain, 

In  ei?ht-and- twenty  rows  the  same, r? 

Pray   tell   me   how  this  may  be  done  t 

And  I  with   latitude   will  own 

The  favour  yon  have  done  to   me. 

Your  humble  servant,  A.  2.  C. 

A        R    E    B    U    S. 

THRSE  letters  of  that   which  the  soldier  pursues^ 
And   two,   that  to   two  words  give   nam»; 
Two   more,  in  beginning  a  county,  we  use,— 

The  count-Y    East- Jersey   doth  claim. 
To  these  add   the   letter  which  names  the  produce^ 

That  late  drench'd  Columbia's  plains; 
And  lastly  the  two  that  to   spell  are  of  use 

To  th'  muse  who  composes  love-strains. 
When  thus  you   have   plac'd  'em   in  order,  you*ll  fiad.|^ 

(ril  venture  to  wa^er  a  crown, 
Cr  double  the  sum,  if  to  bet  you're   inclia'd) 

They'll   give  you  the  name  of  a  town.  C 

...{..4>.....0..<SX^>^g><^^<;^><^..^>.....<^.}k.. 

EPIGRAM. 

'^  j  ''  O  M,  eycr  jovial,    ever  gay, 

X       Of  appetite    the    slave, 
Stiil   drinks  and    whores   his  life  away 

And  laughs   to    see  me  grave. 
'Tis   thus   that  we   two  disagree. 

So  difF'rent  is  our  whim  ;    ■ 
The  fellow  fondly  laughs  at  me, 

And  I  could  cry  for  hiwi. 


[     3«5     ] 
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F  O  RE  IGN      INTELLIGENCE. 


BY  comparing  the  latest  European  ad- 
vices together  it  appears,  that  the  bel- 
Jigerent  powers  were  making  the  greatest 
exertions  tor  the  vigorous  prosecutioi)  of 
snothcr  campaign  ;  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  accommodation  betwreii  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  the  Swedish  monarch  hav- 
ing assured  the  Poite  that  he  will  make  no 
separate  peace  witii  Russia;  while  the 
Dane,  on  the  contrary,  lies  under  the  strong- 
€tt  ties  to  assist  the  1  tter — ihat  Poland  was 
convulsed  by  two  factions  ;  the  one,  head- 
ed by  the  sovereign,  in  favour  of  the  Russi- 
an interest ;  the  other,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest  of    Prusia,    and  eager  for   carrying 

things  to  extremities that  both  Prussia 

and  Poland  will,  it  is  probable,  take  an  ac- 
tive part  against  the  Imperial  allies  and 
their  auxilliuries,  by  joining  the  Turks  and 
Swedes  ;  and  that  othsr  powers  may,  it  is 
likely,  be   in  consequence  drawn  into  the 

v/ar— that    vaiious    were     the    opinions 

foncerning  the  dispute  between  the  em- 
peror and  his  Brabantine  subjects,  but  the 
■niost  general  belief  was,  that  he  either  had 
sold  or  would  soon  sell  them  to  France 
-  '  The  Empress  of  Russia  had,  in  an- 
swer to  tiie  requisition  of  the  Polish  diet, 
consented  that  her  troops  fhouid  leave  Po- 
land without  loss   of   time The  British 

king  had  recovered  his  reason,  and  resum- 
ed the  regal  authority  over  a  kingdom  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  given  away  to  the 
prinee  of  Wales,  as  regent,  and  Charles 
James  Fox,  as  premier. 

FRANCE. 
iJote  delivered  to  tie  count  de  Montmorin,  wini- 

iter  Jor  foreign   affairs  at  Paris,  b\  mons. 

Lestevenon    d:  Berkenrode,  ambassador  from 

the  states-general  to  the  court  of  France. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  ex- 
cellency, that  the  states-general,  my  mas- 
ters, have  charged  me  to  confer  with  *hc 
ministers  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  on 
the  subject  of  what  was  resolved  and  regu- 
lated by  the  king's  order,  in  the  year  1785, 
l»etween  the  deceased  count  de  Vergcnnes 
«»n  one  part,  the  undersigned,  and  mons. 
dt  Brantzen,  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
the  states-general,  to  the  king,  on  the  other 
part,  concerning  the  ten  millions  of  Dutch 
florins  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  empe- 
i»r,  and   sf  which  the  Murt  of  Frtncc  ea- 


gaged  to  furnish  four  and  a  half  millions 
at  eight  periods.  After  this  anano-ement, 
the  four  first  periods  were  exactly  paid  by 
the  court  ot  Fiance,  but  the  French  govern- 
ment have  done  nothing  for  the  two  follow^ 
ing,  those  of  the  24th  of  March,  and  of  th? 
24th  of  September  of  this  year. 

"  Their  high  mightinesses  solely  attribute 
this  delay  to  the  siiuaMoum  wl.ich  the  cour; 
of  France  has  found  itself  at  tjic  stiptlaftrd 
cpoques  :  and  though  their  high  mrghr'.- 
nesses  have  charged  me  to  mention  this  de- 
lay, their  design  is  not  to  require  immediate 
payment  ot  the  two  terms  expired,  if  prc» 
senL  circumstances  will  not  permit :  but 
they  cannot  dispense  with  remindintr  the 
said  court  of  their  pretensions  in  thisrespect- 

"  In  consequence,  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, my  masters,  have  an  entir«  conh- 
dence  that  the  court  of  France  will  fulfil  its 
engagements,  as  well  for  the  payment  of 
the  two  terms  become  due,  as  by  acquitting 
those  which  have  since  expired  :  and  that 
the  king's  ministers  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  such  assurances  to  their 
high  mightinesses.  I  earnesily  beg  of  your 
excellency  to  enable  me  o  satisfy  their 
high  mightinesses  on  their  just  demands. 

LES>T£Vi.NO.\'  DE    B£RK£NROaS. 

Paris,  Dee.  i\,  1788. 
Answer  ef  the   French   ministry  to  the  o^isti 
note  of  the  Dutch  ambassador. 

"  The  of^.cial  note  which  mons.  de  Berk- 
enrode  delivered  to  the  king's  ministers  on 
the  11th  inst.  has  for  its  object  the  payment 
of  the  remaining  terms  of  the  f^r  million* 
and  a  half  Dutch  Korins,  which  his  majesty 
was  engaged  to  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  sign- 
ed in  178,5,  between  th«  emperor  and  the 
United  Provinces.  Their  high  mightincsse* 
I'.mit  themselves  to  remind  his  majcstv,  and 
hope  the  king  will  perform  his  promise.  To 
judge  of  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of 
this  engagement,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
causes  and  circumstances  which  occasioned, 
it,  as  well  as  to  events  which  follow. 

*'  Their  high  mightinesses  have  certainly 
not  forgotten  that  in  the  war  which  they 
were  obliged  to  support  against  Great-Bri- 
tain, they  received  the  most  ef!icacioui suc- 
cours from  France  and  Spain;  that  the  arm* 
of  the  king  have  preserved  the  Cape  of 
Good   Hope,  and   have  retakcA   hoin  the 
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•nemy,  Ceylon,  St.  Eustatia  an«l  all  Dutch 
Guinea;  all  which  possessions  hav'e  been 
restored  to  the  republic.  The  remembrance 
of  this  generoas  conduct  inspired  the  sSatej- 
general  with  a  desire  to  be  allied  with  his 
majesty.  The  king  agreed  to  this  orfer, 
but  the  prospect  of  the  treaty  was  hardly 
Conceived,  when  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  republic.  Al*. 
though  the  kui^  had  not  then  contracted  any 
obligation  towards  them,  his  itJfajcsty  did 
not,  howcvef,  htsitatc  to  appear  as  their 
ally  ;  and  in  this  quality  he  was  employed 
in  their  interests.  The  solicitations  of  the 
king  determined  the  enemy  to  oonvert  his* 
pretensions  into  money  ;  and  the  king  wil- 
lingly took  upon  him«elf  a  part  of  the  sum,- 
to  prevent  hostilities,  which  were  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  and  thereby  pre- 
served the  United  Pio^iuces  from  a  disas* 
trous  war. 

*'  Full  of  gratitude  for  the  magnanimous 
proceeding,  the  states-general  im'tnediately 
determined  to  a'ccept  his  rriajesty's  offer; 
and  also  in  return,  their  high  mightinesses 
made  a  present  to  the  king  of  two  ships  of 
the  line,  and  hastenedj  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  coiKlusion  of  the  alliance.  The  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  took  place  immediately 
after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  emperor 
in  the  month  of  November^  1785. 

"  Bui  presently  after  this  epoch,  troubles 
arose  in  many  of  the  piovinces  of  the  re- 
public, which  had  for  their  origin  and 
cause,  some  events  chat  happened  in  the  late 
■war.  The  king  employed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, his  credit  and  his  councils  to  recon- 
cile all  parties  ;  but  his  efforts  proved  fruit- 
less. iHn  unexpected  revolution  absolutely 
•hanged  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  republic  : 
persons  who  had  shewn  the  greatest  desire 
ihat  the  republic  should  keep  to  one  sole 
alliance,  have  been  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, and  new  alliances  have  been  concluded, 
•*  That'0ith  Great- Britain  contains  arti- 
cles which  are  incompatible  with  the  trea- 
ties subsisting  between  the  king  and  there- 
public  His  majesty  has  required,  by  a 
memorial  which  his  ambassadcyr  had  orders 
lo  deliver  on  the  3d  of  June  last,  that  the 
said  articles  may  be  annulled,  orthatchc 
like  may  be  also  stipulated  with  France. 
The  states-general  have  declined  this  request, 
byalledying  many  frivolous  pretexts,  and 
l?y  which  they  have  altered  their  alliance 
tvith  his  majesty  m  its  most  essential  points. 
"  Considering  this  state  of  facts,  the  king 
thinks  there  is  no  longer  any  obligation  on 
him,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  states- 
general,  who  have  themselves  caused  the 
motives  to  cease. 

**  The  sileoce  which  tbey  bare  bitherta 


observed,  made  his  tnajcjty  think  that  ihtvt 
high  mightinesses  had  entirely  desisted 
from  their  pretension; or,  that  in  remindin'^' 
him  of  rt,  they  would  have  sent  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  memorial,  mentioned  in 
the  present  note.'  His  majesty  leaves  it  to 
the  prudence  of  their  high  mightinesses,  to 
take  such  resolution  on  the  above,  as  they 
think  pfoper." 

"  VersaiUei,  Dtt.  i^.  tjBt.'* 

The  account  of  the  population  of  the  cit^^ 
and  suburbs  of  Paris  during  the  year  JkyB&y 
is  as  follows:  80,7c  8  christenings,  19,959 
deaths, 5,375  marriages,  5,822  foundlings,  S6 
tX2  religious  professions.  By  this  account 
it  appears,  that  the  births  exceed  the  deaths 
by  7,^9.  By  comparing  the  year  1787  with 
1788,  there  were  during  the  latter  330 
christenings  more  than  in  that  preceding^ 
130  marriages  less,  1820  deaths  more,  9a 
foundlings  less,  and  irreligious  professi- 
oa»  more. 

L'  abbe  jferthelcmy  has  lately  publish* 
cd  at  Paris,  3  work  of  great  merit,  enti- 
tled "  Voyage  du  jeune  Anarcharsis  en 
Grece,"  in  seven  volumes^  It  contains  « 
curious  arid  circumstantial  account  of  that 
country,  its  manners,  laws,  and  arts,  in  af 
style  peculiarly  pleafmg,  and  replete  witlt 
instrudive  matter. 

Paris.  Some  accoant*  in  addition  to  o» 
thers,  have  lately  been  received  from  the 
frigates  la  iioussole  and  1' Astrolobe  v/hic}» 
sailed  in  August  1785  under  the  command 
of  mons.  de  la  Perrouse,  in  order  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe.  M.  de  LessepSj 
son  of  the  French  consul  at  Petersburg, 
went  t)  act  as  interpreter  for  them,  when 
they  should  arrive  at  Kamtschatka,  where 
capt.  Cooke  experienced  so  much  embar- 
rassment for  want  of  a  linguist.  From  April 
to  Sept.  1786,  they  coasted  the  westerri 
shores  of  America;  and,  after  traversing 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  arrived  at  Macao  the  34 
of  Jan.  1787.  They  next  went  to  Manilla, 
whence  they  sailed  the  9th  of  April,  to  pe- 
netrate towards  the  north. 

The  letters  last  received  are  dated  from 
the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  other- 
wise Avatska,  where  they  were  the  6th  of 
Sept.  1787,  after  having  sailed  round  all  the 
coasts  of  Tartary  from  Japan,  the  Kurils 
island,  and  a  multitude  of  places  yet  little 
known,  and  erroneously  laid  down  by  ge- 
ographers. 

Mr  Lepaute  d' Agelet , astronomer  of  the 
expedition,  has  made  observations  on  the' 
length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  to  deter- 
mine the  force- of  gravitation,  in  climates 
where  none  :«C;i  were  made  before.  He 
has  been  mucii  pleased  with  the  marine 
clock  maile  by  M.  Serthoud,  vad  regulated 
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it  by  the  distancfs  of  the  moon  from  the 
stars,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  N  d'Ar- 
baud,  a  young  officei  of  promising  talents. 
Our  circumnavigators  left  Avastka  Oct. 
t,  1787,  to  return  souihward  in  quest  of 
fresh  discoveries.  They  are  expefled  home 
in  the  summer  of  1789,  after  a  voyage  of 
the  greatest  length  ever  made,  and  of  ihe 
highcit  importance  to  geography,  physics 
and  narural  history. 

VOrtent,  Feb  4.  The  post  conveyance 
from  tills  por:  to  New-York  is  now  broken 
up,  and  in  consequence  the  vessels  bulk  for 
that  purpose  are  put  up  to  sale.  Some  A- 
merican  agents  have  purchased  Le  Courier 
d'Europe,  Le  Courier  Americain,  Le  Dil- 
ligente,and  Le  Postillion,  fine  vessels  of  16 
guns  each,  and  so  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied for  sloops  of  war,  that  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary they  should  be  disposed  of.  The 
Swedes  are  the  purchasers  of  the  other  six, 
which  are  still  larger. 

Paris,  March  2.  Tlie  Dutch  demand  of 
us  10,000,000  livres,  lent  to  the  Americans 
under  our  guarantee;  but  we  have  a  much 
larger  account  agaiiisc  them,  which  is  the 
expense  we  were  put  to  in  protecting  their 
possessions  in  Ind  a.     [London  papers.! 

16  Letters  patent  have  passed  the  great 
seal  of  France,  naming  commissioners  to 
investigate  that  part  of  the  code  of  laws, 
■w-hich  relates  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
civil  and  criminal  causes.  It  is  intended, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  expences  of  the 
law  shall  be  reduced,  and  the  form  of  nro- 
•ess  shortened  ;  and  that  the  penal  laws 
shall  be  united  under  the  same  head. 

In  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  they 
shall  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition ;  the  punishment  shall  be  new  modi- 
fied to  the  just  proportion  of  the  crime  : 
That,  further,  the  accused  shall  be  allowed 
every  privilege  of  counsel,  and  the  fairest 
means  of  proving  his  innocence. 
ENGLAND. 
London,  Feb.  21.  The  total  pioduce  of  the 
revenue  of  the  ye:r  ending  the  lOth  of  Oct, 
last,  as  laid  before  parliament,  exclusive 
of  the  land  tax  was  13,073,000  pounds. 
This  sum  appears  to  be  upwards  of  300,000!. 
short  of  the  produce  of  the  correspondino- 
period  of  the  preceding  year;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  in  the  amount  of  that 
year  there  was  522.000 1.  of  old  debts  due 
by  the  East-India  company  paid  in,  and 
therefore  this  sum  must  be  deducted  from 
the  total  produce  of  that  year;  consequent- 
ly the  last  year's  receipts  exceed  the  for- 
mer upwards  of  200,000  1- 

Feb.  28.   An  order  of  cou'cil  was  issued, 
directing  a  new  form  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
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giving  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  recovery  from  his  men- 
tal and  bodily  iuhrmities. 

Colebrooke-Dale,  March  9.  Much  has  been 
said  in  legends  about  iron  ships,  and  now 
those  tales  are  shewn  to  be  possible-  A 
short  time  since  was  launched  a  50  ton  ves- 
sel, completely  built  of  cast-iron,  as  com- 
plete, hght  and  elegant  a  vessel  as  was  ever 
seen  on  the  Severn  ;  but,  unfortunately  the 
back-band  being  too  broad,  she  does  not 
alv/ays  answer  the  helm.  Another  is  now 
on  the  stocks,  in  which  the  error  will  be 
avoided;  and  strong  useful  metal  bar<-es 
may  be  expected  at  half  the  moderate 
price. 

London,  March  10.  It  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  fresh  attempts  will  be  made  towards 
finding  out  a  north-west  passage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discoveries  made  by  captain 
Dixon,  when  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
that  part  of  the  American  continent,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  lately  been  published- 
However  exploded  the  pompous  accounts 
of  the  Spanish  admiral  De  Foiite  may  have 
been,  there  now  seems  to  be  a  deo-ree  of 
piobabilit)  in  that  story,  as  the  inlands  dis- 
covered by  Dixon  are  certainly  near  the  en- 
trance of  De  Fonte's  strait,  and  further  re- 
searches may  possibly  prove  the  truth  of 
that  which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  a  fic- 
tion. 

March  \<i.  On  fri  day  last,  the  workmen 
pn  ployed  in  repairing  St  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  observing  the  pavement  in  one 
part  to  be  sunk,  took  up  some  of  thestones, 
when  a  fracture  in  one  arch  appeared.  On 
this  they  proceeded  to  dig,  and  soon  after 
discovered  a  coffin,  which  from  the  carved 
trophies  upon  it,  proved  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Edward  IF. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dr.  Herscheil,  and 
loid  Mornington,  the  several  canons  of 
Windsor,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  pre- 
sent when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  lifted. 
The  body  of  the  monarch  appeared  entire  ; 
the  lineaments  of  his  face  very  distinguish- 
able; and  the  dress,  v/hich  consisted  in 
part  of  very  fine  lace,  apparently  decayed. 
That  the  royal  corpse  appeared  thus  perfect, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  liquid  preparation, 
in  which  it  was  immerged.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  brought  away  part  of  this  liquor,  in 
order  to  have  it  annalized  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  society. 

The  historians  of  the  time  relate,  that 
Edward  died  of  an  ague  at  Westminster 
April  g,  1483;  and  was  buiied  at  Wind- 
sor. But  all  enquiries  after  his  tomb,  ap- 
peared ineffectual,  till  the  present  disco- 
very. 

Much  is  said  about  the  com.et  that  was 
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expected.  Some  people  arraign  the  judg- 
ment of  the  astronomers.  It  is  certain  an 
An-erican  astronomer,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  European,  predicted  that  it 
•would  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
He  has  since  added,  that  its  heat  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 
iron-;  and  that  its  tail  will  be  most  grand- 
ly brilliant  after  its  passage  through  the  re- 
gion of  the  sun. 

SCOTLAND. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dairy,  near  Glasgow, 
February  25. 
"  A  woman  in  this  paiish,  who  died  up- 
on Saturday  last,  aged  65,  was  married  to 
hei  first  husband  36  years  ago  :  about  two 
years  afterwards  she  became  pregnant,  and 
at  the  time  expected  she  was  taken  in  labour, 
and  continued  in  that  condition  for  twelve 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  her  pains 
subsided,  and  she  gradually  recovered  to  or- 
dinary health,  without  being  delivered  of 
any  child.  Her  first  husband  dying,  she 
•was  afterwards  married  to  other  two,  by 
neither  of  whom  she  had  any  children,  but 
always  retained,  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
the  same  bigness  of  a  woman  at  child- 
bearing. 

"As  the  disease  of  which  she  died  could 
not  be  understood,  and  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  above  circumstance  naturally  pro- 
du  ed  a  curiosity  in  many  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, particularly  the  surgeons  who  attend- 
ed her,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  cause  of  it, 
mr,  Logan,  surgeon  here,  and  mr.  Boyle, 
at  Blair,  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion of  her  friends  to  open  and  inspect  her 
body.  '  Accordingly,  upon  monday  last, 
these  gentle  en  performed  the  operation, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
took  from  her  womb  a  male  child  ripe  for 
the  birth.  It  has  been  shewn  to  hundreds 
of  persons  in  this  place,  and  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  inspection  of  the  gentlemen 
«f  the  faculty. 

IRELAND. 
March.  A  very  material  discovery  has 
been  lately  made  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  accurate  and  indefa- 
tigable commissioner  Bushe,  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  number  of  chimnies  through- 
out the  kingdom,  has  discovered,  that  not 
only  about  30,000  fire-places  had  not  been 
returned  to  pay  hearth-money,  but  that  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
about  four  millions  and  a  half  of  people. 
This  is  the  moresurpiising,  as  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  the  number  of  souls 
in  Ireland  was  estimated  only  at  one  mil- 
lion. The  progress  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  may  probably  in  another  half 


century,  Increase  the  nation  two  milHona 
more,  which  will  make  them  nothing  shoit 
of  the  population  of  England.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  above  discovery  of  the  non- 
return of  fire-places  to  pay  th.e  tax,  it  is 
said  the  peasantry  will  be  relieved  from  the 
same  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 

The  present  lord-lieutenant  [marquis  of 
Buckingham^  is  very  unpopular 

The  Irish  house  of  commons  have  voted 
a  supply  for  supporting  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  of  government,  only  to  the  25th 
of  next  May,  and  for  the  military  to  the  1st 
of  June;  which  will  necessarily  keep  them 
together,  without  danger  of  being  either 
prorogued  or  dissolved. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid.  Eight  millions  of  piastres,  of 
the  best  coin,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  diamonds  and  other  jewels  have  unex- 
pectedly been  found  in  the  coffers  of  the 
late  king. 

PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon,  Jan.  15.  We  have  now  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  viz.  one  of  80,  two  of 
74,  six  of  64,  and  one  of  58  ;  seven  frigates, 
VIZ.  two  of  44,  two  of  40,  one  of  6,  one 
of  34,  and  one  of  30;  four  cutters  of  20 
pieces  of  cannon  each  ;  besides  one  of  72, 
one  of  40,  and  one  of  30. 

GERMANY. 
Vienna^  March  6.  This  day's  gazette,  pub- 
lished by  authoiity,  announces  that  hostili- 
ties are  rf?ifar^  with  the  Turks,  The  em- 
peror is  expected  to  take  the  field  by  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

POLAND. 
Warsaw^  Feb.  7.    The  diet  agreed  tolevy 
20  companies    of  cavjly,  each   corsisting 
of  1 50  noble  PoSer — to  be  ready  by  May. 
UNITED     NETHERLANDS. 
Flague,    Feb.     Mr.  Gallard,    charge    des 
affairs  from  the  cou?t  of  France,  has  deli- 
vered to   mr.  Page,   register  of  their  high 
mightinesses,    a  m;S5ive  from  the  Icing   of 
FrancCj  containing   the  recai  of  the  count 
de  St.  Piiest :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
count  de  St.  Priest  took  leaveof  their  high 
mightinesses,  in  ^he  f  Uowing  menjorial  : 
*'   High  and  mighty  lords  ! 
*'  His  majesty   having    been  gracioufly 
pleased  to  appoint  me  one  of  his  ministers 
of^tate,  I  am   directed  to  take  my  leave 
of  your  high  mightines^cE,  by  transmitting 
my  letters  of  recal.     It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  most  serious  concern,  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  attend  in  person  on  this  last  part  of 
my  embassy.  To  which  I  may  add  my   re- 
gret, that  my  short   sta^  having  deprived 
me  of  opportunities  to  merit  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  convince  your  high  might!- 
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n-ses  li  )W  much  I  wished  to  cultivate  ^he 
esiecm  his  m  jcsty  entertaiiit  f  wa  ds  tije 
re.ublic,  which  continuing  unalrtialle,  I 
shall  embrace  evcy  opporcunity  to  apprcvs 
myself,  with  the  utmost  deference, 
<<  You'  high  mightinesscii' 
*•   West  obedient  h  imble  fervHnt, 

**    LE     COMTE     Di;     ST.    PRIEST. 

«*  Verfai  les,  agth  Jan.  1789. 

Their  high  mighcinesses  having  t  ken 
this  ie?ter  int>  consiiieration,  resolv- 
ed o  d. liver  letters  of  re-credentials  in  due 
f  rm  Lo  inoiis.  Ca  !a.d,  charge  des  affairs 
for  the  court  of  Priiice,  accooipatiied  with 
the  ufua  present  tj  mu  de  bt.  Priest  of  a 
gold  chain  and  medal,  of  the  value  of  six 
chous  ;nd  guilders,  and  one  to  his  ex:ellei;- 
cy's  secretary  of  the  v^lue  of  six  hundred 
guilders. 

SWEDEN, 

Stockholm,  Feb.  6.  On  the  2d  inst.  and 
not  before,  the  diet  was  opened  with  the 
usual  formality.  The  kinir,  in  his  royal 
robes,  fol  owed  by  his  two  brothers,  and 
the  senators  in  theirs,  went  in  procession  to 
tlie  cathedral.  One  particular  was  remark- 
a  le  -.  th;  military  guards  belonging  to  the 
king  were  not  emplo»ed  on  the  occasion  j 
but  the  he  r-e  and  foot  of  the  burnesses  pa- 
raded en  Haye  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  proce^rsion  passed.  Afier  hcasi  -g  di- 
vine service,  they  returned  to  the  castle  j 
and  when  the  four  estates  had  taken  their 
seats  in  the  great  hall,  the  king  made  a 
speech, — in  which  he  set  forth  the  present 
situation  of  Sweden,  Lo.h  with  respect  to 
its  exierior  and  interior  enemii.s.  The  first 
meeting  was  a  public  one  ;  and  his  maj  sty 
spoke  in  presence  of  the  foreign  minitters, 
— wIj(D  were  seated  on  a  bench,  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  throne.  The  next  day,  the 
four  orders  !Li^tmb\t^\n pkno plenorum,vi\\in 
the  king  addressed  them  in  a  fecond,  but 
iecret  speech  ;  in  which  he  entered  more 
into  th:  detail  of  the  manner  in  v/hich  he 
wished  thm  to  act,  and  informed  them  of 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  v»^ith  the 
different  pow-.rs  of  Europe, especially  Ru  - 
sia  and  Denmark.  This  speech,  which  it 
was  not  thought  ptoper  to  publish,  termi- 
nated by  proposing  to  establish  a  secret 
Committee  of  thirty  deputies  (cv/elve  to  be 
chosen  among  the  noblesse)  to  consult  on 
the  propositions  of  i  is  majesty. 

(jd°  An  account  of  a  revolution  which  fol- 
lowtd  in  Scueden,  is  deferred  till  next 
month,  for  want  of  room. 

The  ormosc  preparac-uns  ars  making  for 
an  e-riy  campaign.  The  fleet  is  estimated 
at  32  ships  of  the  line,  besides  other  ves- 
sels i  the  hnd  forces  at  6©,o»»  men.   The 


fleet  is  said  to  be  the  finest  that  ever  float- 
ed on  the  Baltic. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  March  3.  Last  Wednesday  a 
discovery  was  m^de  o.  a  traiierous  design  to 
burn  the  Russian  fleet,  now  lying  before 
this  city.  One  O'Brien,  a  sea-captain 
from  Ostend  [another  accuunt  calls  i  im  a 
Scotchma  i]  had  bargained  for  the  executi- 
on of  the  plot  with  a  Swedish  emissary, 
in  consideration  of  5,000  rix-dollars  for 
tverv  ship  he  should  burn  }  which  v/as  to 
be  thus  effected.  O'Brien's  vessel,  which 
lay  near  the  citadel,  hav  ng  be  n  pur« 
chased  for  the  purpose  by  the  Svve-  e,  and 
loaded  with  pitch,  resin,  gunpowder, 
and  rum,  was  to  bear  down  among  the 
Russian  fleet,  and  be  fired  in  the  midst  of 
the.ii.  By  this  it  was  not  doubted,  fiom 
the  g:e.t  quantity  of  gun-powder  on  board 
of  them,  that  not  only  the  Russian  fleet 
Wk.uld  be  destroyed,  but  a'so  many  of 
the  Danish  ships  of  war,  and  perhaps, 
the  city  itself.  OBiin,  suspecting 
a  trick  in  the  bills  he  received  for 
payment  of  the  v  ssel  he  fold  to  the 
Swede,  has  confessed  the  whole  design, 
and  is  in  consequence  secured  j  but  his  em- 
ployer escaped. 

RUSSIA. 

St.Petasburg,  Jan,  16.  Major-general 
Bachman  brought  a  circumstanual  account 
of  the  taking  of  Oczakow.  The  Russians 
lost  I  majo  -general,  i  brigadier  general, 
3  stafl'-officers,  10 1  sub- officers,  and  926 
soldiers  killed:  18  staft-officers  and  1704. 
soldiers  were  wounded. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople,  Nov.  23.  The  divan  have 
sent  an  official  communication  to  the  several 
foreign  ministers  at  the  Porte,  declaratory 
of  their  determination  to  support  the  Poles 
against  every  interference  of  Russia  in  the 
government,  or  proposed  regulations,  ot  the 
Prussian  faction  in  that  republic — and  pro- 
mise to  enter  Poland  with  an  army,  if  de- 
sired. 

Dec.  21.  News  of  the  capture  of  Oc- 
zakow  arrived,  and  astonished  us  this  morn- 
ing. In  the  alternoon,  the  following  was 
circulated  in  the  city,  and  a  copy  of  it 
sent  to  every  foreign  ambassador,  viz. 

Letter  from  the  pacha  commandant  of  Ocza* 
how,  to  the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte. 

"  Monday,  the  15  h  day  of  the  month 
which  answers  to  December,  a  great  move- 
ment was  observed  in  the  Russian  camp, 
which  occupied  all  the  land  near  the  town 
frani  the  river  Bos  to  the  s«a.     The  firs  •f 
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their  artillery  and  musketry,  which  had 
oeased  for  some  ime  before,  began  to  play 
all  this  day. 

"  The  next  day  the  Muscovites  pene- 
trated the  entrenchments  which  were  be- 
fore the  pallisades,  from  whence  they  threw 
a  great  number  of  bombs  into  the  town, 
and  set  fire  to  the  few  houses  which  re- 
mained, after  many  months  bombarding; 
but  this  evil  would  not  have  been  much,  if 
it  had  not  been  followed  by  a  gi  eater  At 
day  break,  on  the  third  day,  and  the  21st 
of  the  month,  a  fire  broke  out  in  another 
quarter,  near  the  gate  of  Aga  Kabatschi, 
and  a  violent  north  windcanied  the  flames 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  the  environs, 
so  thai  it  was  then  impossible  to  extinguish 
them 

"  At  the  same  instant  the  Muscovites  be- 
gantheassault  of  the  place  from  the  trenches, 
and  also  from  the  fort  of  Hassan  pacha. 

"  The  combat  was  very  hot,  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  perished  momentarily  ;  dur- 
ing which  three  powder  magazines  blew 
vip  in  the  tov/n.  These  were  in  fact  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  j  but  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  doors  open  to  fetch  pow- 
der continually,  the  fire  caught  hold  of  them 
nearly  at  the  same  instant,  and  m^ny  thou- 
sand goodMussulmen  thereby  lost  their  lives. 
"  I,  your  servant,  found  myself  buried 
under  the  ruins  durmg  the  space  of  near 
half  an  hour,  and  was  not  taken  there- 
from without  great  labour.  As  by  this 
accident  my  troops  were  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  I  saw  that  longer  resistance  was 
useless,  I  took  the  resolution  to  surrender  ; 
and  having  given  the  signal,  I  sent,  with 
the  consent  of  the  whole  garrison,  the 
Chiares  pacha  to  the  Muscovite  general,  to 
inform  him  of  our  resolution.  But  the 
ansv/er  arrived  too  late.  We  could  not 
any  longer  keep  m  the  tov.-n,  much  less 
defend  it,  on  account  of  the  fire  spreading 
quite  to  its  gates.  The  Muscovite  s  profited 
on  the  occasion  ;  and,  having  passed  over 
the  ice  which  covered  the  ditches,  and 
over  heights  of  snow  whirfi  fell  the  pre- 
ceding night,  they  entered  the  town,  sword 
in  hand,  in  six  different  places. 

"  Their  arrival  augmented  the  alarm  and 
confusion,  as  they  cut  in  pieces  all  they 
met  with,  not  giving  quarter  to  any.  The 
garrison  began  to  run  on  that  side  towards 
the  sea.  but  a  great  part  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  ice  in  the  Levian.  Tlie  passage  on  the 
side  of  the  island  of  Borezan  being  shut, 
none  had  the  means  of  escaping  that  way. 

■  "  As  to  me,  your  slave,  who  in  this 
situation  did  not  know  whether  I  wasdead 
Gj-alive,  1  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince 


of  d'Aahalt  Bernbourg,  v/ho  conducted  me 
to  the  camp  of  general  Potemkin,  where 
they  gave  ine  a  good  tent,  with  many  other 
conveniencies. 

"  in  the  interim,  the  Chiares  pacha  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  said  general  to 
go  to  a  body  of  our  troops,  which  had  re- 
tired towards  the  furt  of  Hassan  pacha,  to 
announce  the  grant  of  their  lives.  Tncse 
were  more  fortunate  than  Debuker  paciia, 
Kussein  pacha,  Mehemed  pacha,  Wes- 
lau  p  cha,  an»d  Sielueazi  pacha,  who 
were  a'l  lost  in  the  assault,  defending 
themselves  with  the  greatest  valour.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  liberty  to  write,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  profit  thereby,  and 
to  render  an  account  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
of  the  unfortunate  and  humiliating  situation 
which  God  has  pleased  to  suffer  us  to  be 
in.  for  our  sins.  It  remains  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  only  to  determine  whether  they 
will  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  good  peace, 
to  deliver  me  with  the  other  prisoners,  and 
to  render  tranquillity  to  the  subjects  of  the 
empire. 

"  Mustafa  and  Ali  pacha  still  ,live,  and 
are  near  me,  v/ith  the  other  prisoners,  who, 
in  exertin:'  the  samecouraffe.  havesupport- 
ed  themselves  against  death.  Hitherto  tne 
enemy  commandants  have  given  to  the  sol- 
diers, prisoners,  all  they  wanted  ;  they  are 
very  well,  although  in  need  ot  rice  for 
ihtn piiLus  [a  Turkish  and  Indian  dish.] 

"  Salute  cordially,  on  my  account,  the 
incomparable  Sade  Mehetnet  (grand  vizier'^ 
v.'hose  glory  has  reached  our  ears,  avS  also  all 
those  who  remember  me.  In  short,  i  sup- 
plicate you  to  make  knovvn  C)ur  unfortunate 
situa:ion  to  the  very  invincible  and  very 
powerful  emperor,  my  sovereign,  and  also 
to  inform  my  son  Seidbeck  thereof.  I  send 
a  Tartar  to  you  with  this  letter. 

'•  Written  in  the  camp  of  Oczakow,  ia 
the  evening  of  the  17th  ot  December. 

THE    PACHA  COMMANDANT. 

[/"or  t/te  Russian  account,  see  p.  263  of  our 
last.] 

EAST-INDIES. 

(jcj'  The  Intelligence  under  this  head,  zuillbe 
given  in  our  n^Kt. 

AFRICA. 

Algiers,  Jan.  15.  The  grand  clgnior  has 
demdaded  from  this  regency,  a  body  of 
auxiliary  troops,  which  his  sublime  high.- 
nsss  wishes  to  employ  in  the  Archipel.'go, 
to  ceiend  the  poses  most  exposed  to  tJie 
Russian  corsairs.  The  miiK-a  of  Algiers 
at  prssent  consists  only  of  12,000  Turks  j 
but:  the  govemours  are  employed  in  aug- 
menting them,  and  forming  magazines  in 
the  provinve. 
'  The  iriirins  af  the  legency  is  very  fiou- 
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/ishmg,  and  consists  of  24  armel  ships, 
exclusive  of  the  admiial's  ship  and  the 
tiansports.     [Le§horn.'\ 

Tangiersi  Feb.  iq.  O.1  the  13th  i'lsta^t 
tbcpac.iaof  tSis  city  asisembkJ  all  the  con- 
suU  to  inform  them  of  the  pacific  disposi- 
tion? of  his  master,  whicli  are  more  fui'.y 
exphined  by  a  letter  written  in  Italian,  by 
Older  of  his  master,  to  the  said  cujiiuL,  to 
the  following  puiport : 
«'  Sirs, 

*'  His  majesty  desires  me  to  sssure  you 


t^iatheis  at  pence  v/ith  all  nations,  both, 
those  who  hav;;  their  consuls  in  this  empire, 
and  those  who  imve  none,  as  Gar  uany, 
Russia,  M  ka,  Pri/',sia,  &:.  When  any 
natloii  is  desirous  of  breaki'-g  this  peace, 
and  croinff  to  war,  they  shall  be  ailowt-d  four 
months,  as  I  have  before  mformd  you,  by 
order  of  his  maj'isly,  and  no.v  confirmed  by 
the  present,  of  which  you  will  inform  the 
other  nations. 

"  FRANCO  CHIAP^." 

MequcKcz,  Feb.  7,   17 £9. 


UNITED        STATE 


May  3.   ^"V^H'E.  hou.\e of  representdiiies  hi^'^ing 
X     iijj   (.ne.j,   mil  tne  pi es' dent 
wasrei'^y  t  >  rective  tbeir  address,  theypi-o- 
AC^deJ  to  tre  c  imiTilttee  chamber,  with  the 
spe  k  r  at  their  heid,    and  ,p'»:'se.Tted 
•'  The  ADnRi.i>s cf  the  HouseoJ  RcpreiCntatives 
to  GEORGE   wASHiNGTyN,    President  oj 
t!ie  UniUd  States. 
*'  Sir, 

"  The  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  pi esent  their  congratula- 
tions on  the  event  by  which  your  fellow- 
sitizens  have  atteited  the  pre-eminence  of 
your  merit.  You  have  long  held  the  fir  t 
place  in  their  esteem:  you"  have  often  re- 
ceived tokens  of  their  aiFection :  you  now 
possess  the  onlv  proof  that  remains  ot  their 
gratitude  for  youi  services,  ot  then  reverence 
for  your  wisdom,  and  of  t\\z\'  confidence 
in  your  virtues.  You  enjoy  the  highest,  be- 
cause the  truest  honour,  of  being  the  first 
magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice  01  the 
freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  We  well  lyiow  the  anxieties  with 
•which  vou  must  have  obeyed  a  summons 
from  the  repose  reserved  tor  your  declinin;^ 
years,  into  public  scenes  of  which  you  had 
taken  your  leave  foi  ever  :  5^  ut  the  obedi- 
ence was  due  tp  the  occasion.  It  is  alrea- 
dy applauded  by  the  universal  joy  which 
welcomes  you  to  your  station  And  v\'e 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  rewarded  witn 
all  the  Satisfaction,  with  which  an  ardent 
love  tor  your  fciiow-citizens  must  review 
succtssfui  efforis  to  promcste  their  happiness. 
'•  This  anticipation  is  not  justified  mere- 
ly by  the  past  experience  of  your  signal 
services  ;  it  is  particulaiiy  suggested  by  the 
pious  impressions  under  which  you  com- 
mence your  administration,  and  the  en- 
lightened maxims  by  which  you  mean  to 
conduct  it.  Vvc  feel  with  you  the  strongest 
obligations  to  adore  the  invisible  Hjnd 
which  has  led  the  American  people  through 
so  many  difficulties,  to  cherish  a  conscious 
jcipo^sibility  for  the  destiny  ©f  republican 


liberty,  and  to  seek  the  only  sure  means  of 
prescrviiig  and  recommending  the  precious 
deposit  in  a  sys'em  ot  legislation,  ounded 
on  the  principles  of  an  honest  policy,  and 
directed  by  the  spirit  of  a  diffused  patrio- 
tism. 

"  The  question  arising  out  of  the  5th  ar- 
ticle ot  the  constitution,  M'lll  receive  all  the 
attention  demanded  by  its  importance;  and 
will,  wc  trust,  be  decided  under  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  considerationi  to  which  you 
allude. 

"  In  forming  the  pecuniary  provisions 
for  the  executive  department,  we  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  a  wish  res  .Itmg  from  motives 
which  give  it  a  peculiar  claim  to  our  regard. 
Your  resolution  in  a  moment,  cntjcal  to 
the  liberties  of  your  country,  to  renounce  .:ii. 
personal  emolument,  was  among  the  n  any 
presag,  s  of  your  patriotic  services,  which 
have  been  amply  fulfilled  ;  and  your  scru- 
pulous adherenc  •  to  the  law  then  imposed 
upon  yourself,  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  puiity,  wlnlst  itencreases  the  lustre,  of 
a  cha  acter  wliich  has  so  n^any  titles  to 
adulation, 

"  Such  are  the  sentimen  s  which  we  have 
thou!/ht  rit  to  address  ■■/:  you.  Tneytlowfrorsi 
our  own  hearts;  and  we  verilybeileve,  that 
among  the  millions  we  represent,  there  i& 
not  a  virtuous  citizen  whose  heart  will  di.*- 
own  them. 

"  AH  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  in  your 
fervent  supplications   for   the   blessing-  ot 
Keaven  on  our  country ;  and  that  we  add. 
our  own,  for  the  choicest  of  these  blessmgfe 
on  the  most  beloved  of  her  citizens. 
The  .\NSWER. 
"   Gentlemen, 
"  Your  very  atfcctionnte  address  produces 
emotions  which  I  know  not  how  to  express. 
I  feel  that  my  ,  past  endeavours  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  are  far  overpaid  by  its 
goodness  :  and  1  fear  much  that  my  future 
ones  may  not  fulfil  your  kind  anticipation. 
All  that  I  can  promise  is,  that  they  will  be 
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invariably  directed  by  aa  honest  and  ardent 
zeal.  Of  this  resource  my  heart  assures  me. 
For  all  beyond,  i  lely  on  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  those  winh  whom  I  am  to  co- 
operate, and  a  coatiauance  of  the  blessings 
©t  Heaven  on  our  beloved  councry." 

May  i6.     'Yh-scnak,  by  their  president 
(the  vice-pies^denc  of  the  United  Stiiter) 
pressnted  che  f  jli'jwing  address, 
"  The  ADDRESS  of  the  Senate  to  the  President 

of  the  United  States,   in  answer  to  his  speech 

to  both  houses  of  Congress . 
*'   s  I  R, 

«  We  the  senate  of  th;  United  States, 
return  you  our  smc-rc  tharxko  f  ;r  your  ex- 
cellent sp:''ch  delivered  to  both  houies  of 
congrss;,  •vongratulate  y-^u  on  the  complete 
orgaa'.zation  of  the  fed-iral  goveruraent, 
and  fell,  itate  ourselves  and  our  fello'A'-cLi- 
zens  on  your  elevation  to  the  office  of  pre- 
sident :  an  office  high  y  important  by  tha 
powers consti'ucionally  annexed  to  it,  and 
extremely  honourable  from  the  man  ler  in 
which  the  appointment  is  m  de.  Tne  una- 
nimous suff  age  of  the  elective  b>dy  in 
your  favour  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the 
gratitude,  connJence,  and  affect. on  of  the 
citizens  of  America,  and  is  the  highest 
tesumonial  at  once  of  your  me»it  and  their 
esteem.  We  are  seas  bi*,  sir,  that  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  ycu:  fellow-citizens  could 
have  called  you  from  aretreat,  chosen  with 
the  fondest  predi!c:tion,  endeared  by  habit, 
a:id  consecrated  to  he  repose  of  oeclini">g 
years.  We  rejoice,  and  wi  h  us  all  Ame- 
rica,  fh^rt  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our 
common  country,  you  have  returned  once 
more  to  public  life.  In  you  al!  parties  cun- 
iide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite;  and  we 
have  no  douiy ,  thit  your  past  services,  great 
as  they  have  aeen,  will  be  equaUed  by  your 
future  exertioiis  5  and  that  yvtur  prudence 
and  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  will  tend  to 
avert  the  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed, 
to  give  stability  to  the  present  government, 
and  dignity  and  splendour  to  tha;  country, 
v/h  ch  yout  ikill  and  valour  as  a  soldier,  so 
eminently  contrlbutedto  raise  to  indepen- 
dence   and  empire. 

*'  When  we  coatemplafe  the  coincidence 
of  circumstances,  rind  wonderful  comnina- 
tion  of  cause's  which  gradually  prepared  the 
peopl;  of  this  country  for  independence  ; 
when  we  contf^mplate  the  rise,  pr.gress  and 
termination  of  the  late  war,  which  gave 
them  a  narns  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  are,  v/ith  you,  unavoidably  led 
to  ackno^^led,"?  and  adore  the  great  arbiter 
of  the  universe,  by  whom  empires  rise  and 
fall.  A  review  of  the  many  signal  instances 
•f  divine  iaterposition  in   favour  cf   tnis 


country  claims  our  most  pious  g  atitude  : 
and  permit  us,  sir,  t)  observ,  that  among 
the  great  events  which  have  led  to  the  for-  , 
mation  and  eitablishment  of  a  federal  go- 
vanment,  W2  esteem  your  acccpr^jnce  of 
the  office  of  president  as  one  of  the  mosc 
propit  ous  and  important. 

**  In  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  us  we  shall  endeivour  to  pu-sue  that 
enlarged  and  liberal  po'icy  to  which  your 
speech  so  happily  directs.  We  are  conscious 
that  the  prosperity  of  each  state  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
that  in  promoting  the  latter,  we  shall  ac- 
tually advmce  che  former.  In  fiill  persua- 
sion of  this  truth,  it  shall  be  our  invaria- 
ble  aim  to  dive  t  ourselves  of  local  pr  ju- 
dicci  and  attachments,  and  to  view  the 
great  assemblage  of  communities  and  in- 
terssrs  comaiitted  to  our  charge  with  an 
equal  eye. 

"  We  feel,  sir,  the  force,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  juscness  of  the  obsevation,  that 
the  f:)undation  of  our  national  policy  should 
be  laid  in  private  morality  :  if  imividuals 
be  not  influenced  by  moral  principles  it  is 
in  vain  to  look,  for  public  virtue  j  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  legisla  ors  to  enforce, 
both  by  precepc  and  example,  the  utdity 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  distributive 
justice.  We  beg  you  to  be  assured  that; 
tlie  senate  will,  at  all  time?,  chearfully 
co-operate  in  every  measure  which  may 
stre  .gdien  the  union,  condure  to  the 
happiness,  or  secure  and  perpetuate  the 
liberties  of  this  great  confederated  republic, 

*<  We  commend  you,  sir,  to  the  prorec  • 
tion  of  Almighty  God,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing him  long  to  pre^C've.a  life  so  valuable 
and  dear  to  the  people  of  tha  United  S'  ates, 
and  tha  your  administration  may  be  prof- 
pemui  to  the  nation,  and  glorious  to  your- 
self. 

In  senate.  May  i6j  ly^g. 
"  Signed  by  order, 
<'  jokn   ADAMS,  president, 
*'  of  the  senate  of  the  United  St-tes." 

The      REPLY, 

*'  Gentlemen, 
*<  I  rhan'k  you  for  your  address,  In 
which  the  most  aficctionatc  sentiments 
are  expres  ed  in  the  mo3t  obliging  terms. 
The  coincidence  cf  circumstance,  which  led 
to  this  auspicious  crisis,  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  me  by  my  f-.llow-citizens,  and 
the  assistance  I  may  expect  from  counfels 
which  will  be  dictated  by  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy,  seem  to  presage  a  more  pros- 
perous iflue  to  my  administration,  than  a 
diffidence  ef  my  abiities  had  taught  me  to 
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anticipate— I  now  feel  myfelf  inexpressi-     appearance  of  singularity,  the  senate  have 
bly  happy  in  a  belief,  that  Heaven,  which     been    induced    to   be   of   opinion,    that   it 
Ka<  r4,.n,  ^n  much  for  our  infant  n.:tioii.  will      would  be  proper  to  annex  a  respectable  ti- 
tle to  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States — But  the  senate,  desirous  of  prcserv- 


has  dent  to  much  for  our  infant  nuti0ii,will 
not  svitht^raw  its  provideritial  influocc,  be- 
fore fur  politic jI  teliciiy  ih-11  have  been 
conrplstef!  j  and  in  a  convicrion,  that  the 
senate  will  at  a  I  times  co-npsiatc  in  every 
m^"asure,  which  may  tend  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  conffrntrated  republic. 
Thus  suppo:ted  by  a  rirm  tiust  in  the 
Great  Arbiti^r  of  ihe  univrse,  aided  by 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  Uiiion,  and 
imploring  the  Divin;  Benediction  on  our 
joint  exertions,  in  the  service  of(ur  coun- 
try, I  leadily  engage  with  you  in  the  ar- 
duous, but  pleasing  task,  of  atletnp  ing  to 
make  a  nation  happy. 

*'  c.   Washington." 
On  the  16. h  instant,  the  hcuse  of  repre 
se 


ing  harmony  with  the  house  of  epresen- 
talives,  where  the  practice  lately  observed 
in  prcsfnting  an  address  to  the  president, 
was  withoui:  the  addiiioii  of  titles,  ihiiik  it 
proper,  jm  the  prefeht,  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  that  house;  therefore, 
resolved,  that  the  present  address  be  to 
the  •'  president  cj  the  United  States,"  without 
addition  of  title,'' 

The  lady  of  general  Washington  arrived 
on  the  29th  at  New-York,  havuig  received 
on  the  route  thither  from  Mount-Vernon, 
every  mark  of  esteem  and  respect. 

Tiiv  cannon,  which  constituted  a  moiety 


now  before  the  senate  j  but  it  is  expected 
that  considerable  alterations  will  be  made 
in  it. 

Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives from  Virginia,  gave  notice  on  the  4th 
iaist.  to  the  house,  that  on  the  25th,  he 
would  move  for  the  consideration  of  the 
5th  article  of  the  constitution,  relative  to  a- 
mendments.  But  on  the  arrival  of  that 
day,  however,  a  number  of  reasons  induced 
him  to  postpone  the  intended  motion,  till 
thst  day  fortnight — when  we  may  look  for 
the  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, "  appointed  to  consider  and  report, 
whether  any  and  what  title  or  titles  should 
be  given  to  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent," reported,  "  That  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  give  any  other  than  those  menti- 
oned in  the  constitution.''  Thehotise  agreed 
to  the  report.  The  senate,  on  the  contra- 
ry, appear  inclined  to  annex  some  distin- 
guishing appellation  to  the  president,  such 
as,  "  His  Highness  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Protector  oj  their  Liber- 
ties"— These  are  the  words  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  senate  by  their  committee  ap 


finely  executed  in  relievo  : 
One  IS  inscribed  THE    HANCOCK; 
The  other,  THE  A  U  A  M  S. 

SACRED    TO    LIBERTY   ! 

This  IS  one  of  four  Cannon 

which  constituted  the  whole  Train 

of  Field  Artillery 

possessed  by  the  British  'Colonies  of 

North-Atrcerica, 

at  the  Comfnencenieut  of  the  War, 

on  the   XIX  April,  mdcclxxv. 

Th}s  Cannon,  and  its  fellow, 

belonging  to  a  number  of  Citizens  of  Boston, 

were  used  in  many  Engagements  during  the  War : 

The  other  two,  the  Property  of  the 

Government  of  Massachusetts, 

were  taken  by  the  Enemy. 

By  Order  of  the  united  states 

IN   CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED, 

May  XIX,   MDCCLXxxviii. 

Agreeably  to  the  constitution,  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  were  formed  by  ballot, 
on  the  15th  inst.  into  three  equal'classes; 
the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sit  for  two 
years ;  those  of  the  second,  four  years ;  and 
those  of  the  third,  six  yeais. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and 
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pointed  to  consider  of  a  suitable  style  of  members  who  compose  the  present  con- 
official  address.  Upon  this  report,  and  the  gress  of  the  United  States  — The  figures 
temper  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  placed  after  the  senators*  names,  denote  the 
senate  have  grounded  the  following  resolu-  number  of  years  they  have  to  serve,  as  lately 


tion,  VIZ. — 

*'  From  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  civilized  nations,  whether  under 
monarchical  or  republican  governments, 
whose  custom  is  to  annex  titles  of  respectabi- 
Jity  totheofficeof  their  chief  magistrate,  and 
that  in  an  iniercourse  with  foreign  nations,  a 
due  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
vheUniied  States  may  not  be  haxarded  b\  a« 


determined  by  ballot. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,    esquire,  president 

of  the  United  States. 

jOHji    ADAMS,  esquire,  vice-president  of  the 

United  States. 

SENATOR  s New-Hampshire,    Joha 

Langdon  6,  Paine  'Wingate  4 — Massachu- 
setts, Tristram  Dalton  2,  Caleb  Strong  4 — 
Ctr.naiisiit,  William  Samuel  Johnson  6,  Oli- 
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Marriages,  — — -  Deaths, 


ver  Elsworth  9.-^New-Yorky  [none  appoint-  • 
ed] — New- Jersey,  Jonathan  £lmer  2,  V/il- 
liam  Patterson  ' ^—Pennsykmiia^  Wiliiam 
Maclay  2,  Robert  Morris  6 — Delaware,  Ri- 
chard Bassett  a,  George  Read  ^i— Maryland, 
Cliarles  Carroll  2,  John  Uenxy—Virgtma, 
William  Gravson  2,  Richard  Henry  Lee  4 
—Soutb-Carolim,  Pierce  Butler  4,  Ralph 
Izard  6— c;fC7-^/«,  William  Few  4,  James 
GunnS. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


—  New-Hamp- 
shire, Nicholas  Gilman,  Samuel  Livermore, 
BeniaminWest — Adassacliu?eits,  Fisher  Ames, 
Elbrid'^e   Gerry,  benjamin  Goodhue,  Jo- 
nathan''Grout,    George    Leonard,   George 
Partridge,    George     Thatcher—Cflwflt'c^'cw^, 
Benjamin   Huntingdon,    P^oger    Sherman, 
Jonathan Sturges,  Jonathan  TrumbuU,  Je- 
remiah    Wadsworth — New-York,     Jigbert 
Benson,    William  Floyd,    John    Hathorn, 
John  Lawrence,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer, 
Peter  Sylvester — New-  Jersey,   Elias  Boudi- 
iiot,  Lambert  Cadwafader,    James  Schuur- 
man,     Thomas    SmrAckson—Pcnnsybama, 
George      Clyi -^r,      Thomas     Fitzsunons, 
Thornas       Hartley,         Daniel       Heister, 
F.  A  Muhlenberg  (Speaker),    Peter  Muh- 
lenbergh,     Thomas   Scott,    Henry'^  Wyn- 
koop — Delaware,   John  Vining- — Maryland, 
Daniel  Carroll,   Benjamin  Contee,   George 
Gale,  Joshua  Seney,   William  Smith,   Mi- 
chael Jenifer  Sionz—Firgiraa,  Theodorick 
Bland,   John  Brown,   Isaac  Coles,  Samuel 
Griifin,  Richard  Bland  Lee,  James  Madi- 
son, juu.  Andrew  Moore,    John  Page,   Jo- 
siah  Parker,  Alexander  White — South-Caro 
Una,  iE,danus  Burke,    Daniel  Hugcr,   Wil- 
liam Smith,  Thomas  Sumpter,  Thomas  Tu- 
der  Tucker — G^or^?^,   Abraham  Baldwin, 
James  Jackson,    George  Matthews. Se- 
cretary of  the  senate,  Samuel  A.  Otis — Clerk 
ej  the  house  of  representatives,  John  Beckley. 

FENNSYLVANI A, 

Pittsburgh,  May  9..  The  Indians  a  e  trou- 
blesome intheback  parts  of  this  state.  On 
the  25th  ult.  they  killed  at  Dunkard-creek, 
a  V/illiam  Thomas,  Joseph  Cumbridge 
and  wife,  and  also  two  children  :  and  we 
are  informed  fiom  Sandusky,  that  five  par- 
ties of  different  Indian  tribes  were  prepar- 
ing there  for  a  hostile  excursion  against  our 
frontier  settlements. 

MARRIAGES. 

MASSACHUSETTS At  Boston;  mr.Sci- 

■mvel  Thayer  to  miss  Rachel  Carey  ;  Win.  Poa  ell, 
esq;  to  miss  Gardner;  vir.  Thomas  Crane  to  miss 
Pease  ;  m.r.  Daniel  Ray  to  miss  Sally  Bangs  ; 
»apt.  Ephr aim  Wales  to  miss  Betsy  T?ott ;  <nr- 
Joseph  Blake, of  Milton,  to  mrs.  Thankful  Baty  ; 
—  At  Sandwich,  mr-  Josiah  Dwight,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  to  miss  Caroline  Williams  of  this  place — 
Ai  Lexington,  rev.  Henry  Ware  to  mi&s  Pelly 


Clark — At  Taunton,  Bavid  L.  Barnes,  esq;  t« 
miss  Joanna  Russ  ell.  of  Providence — 'At  Spi  ing- 
field,  ?nr-  Josiah  Hitchcock  to  miss  Hutdak 
Hitchcock. 

RHODE-ISLAND At  Piovidencc,  mr. 

Josefjh  Russell  to  miss  Ann  Frances  Lippitt. 

CONNECTICUT At      New-London, 

doctor  Samuel Seabury,  jun.  to  miss  Funny  Tatar ^ 

NEW-yoRK At    Hudson,    7n.r.  John 

Shipboy,  ?nerchant,  to  miss  Nancy  Olney — At 
W^est-Farms,  mr.  James  Leggett,  a^ed  86, 
to?nrs,  Racnel  Hunt,  widow  of  Cornelius  Hunt^ 
aged  T 5. 

PEKNSYLVANiA -At      Philadelphia, 

mr.  Wcoddrop  Simrns,  merchant,  to  miss  Sally 
FJopkins,  0}  Hurtfurd,  Connecticut;  mr:  Sallows 
Shewell  to  miss  Maria  Shields, 

VIRGINIA /^^  Richmond,    mr.  Jor-^ 

dan  Harris  to  miss  Betsey  Cannon — At  Port- 
Royal,  7nr.  Wm.  Barrett  to  miss  Fanny  Hip- 
kins. 

souTH-cAROLiN A—! — Richard  Withers t 
esq;  to  mrs.  Frances  Wells  of  St.  Thomases. 

w  E  ?  T  £  R  N-  T  E  R  R I T  o  R  Y At  Mariet- 
ta, capt.  David  Zeigler,  of  the  Jederal  army^ 
to  miss  Lucy  Sheffield  of  Rhode-' Island. 

w 


NEW-HAMrsHiRE At     PortSmouth, 

mrs.  Langdon,  aged  7^;  miss  Lydia  Peirse^ 
aged  ^2;  mrs.  Mary  Sanders,  aged  89 — At 
Gilmantown,  mrs.  Gilman,  wife  of  mr.  Edr- 
ward  Gilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS At   Boston,    capt. 

Joseph  Hudson,  aged  ^6;  mr,  John  Means, 
aged  J 2;  the  hon.  John  Browne,  aged  53; 
?nr.  Samuel  Belknap,  son  of  th:  rev.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  aged  18 — At  Cambiidge,  mr.  N. 
Kidder,  aged  87 ;  and  soo  afterwards,  mrs* 
Deborah  Kidder,  his  widow,  aged  72 — At 
Charles  on,  7«ri.  Eli za .  Stearns .  aged  6% — At 
Roxbury,  mrs.  Jane  Ivers,  aged  90 — At 
Newbury- Port,  mr.  Abel  Merrill,  aged  So  ; 
virs  Susannah,  Teel,  aaed  20 — At  Gloucester, 
capt.  John  Osborne  Sarp'cnt ;  caPt  James  Pear- 
son; mrs.  Susan  Logan,  aged  81 — At  Ux- 
bridge,  mrs.  Wiliurd,  consort  of  doctor  Wil- 
lard — At  Dighton,  mrs.  Lucy  Pearce,  aged 
27 — At  Lexington,  mrs.  Lucy  Clark,  aged 
53 — At  Sutton,  rev.  David  Hail,  aged  85 — 
At  Northampton,  7nr.  Josiah  Clark,  aged  g2. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  11  children  f6  sons  and 
5  daughters  J  three  of  whom  lived  to  be  above 
90,  four  above  So,  and  three  above  70  years  of 
age  :  from  the  six  sons,  only,  hav^  descended 
1158  children,  grand-children,  and  great- 
grand-children;  925  of  whom  are  now  living. 

NEW-YORK y^?  New-York,  m?'.MK?i'. 

fENNSYLVANiA At      Philadelphia, 

virs.  Maiy  Biddle,  ag.d  80;  mrs.  Mary  Miller, 
wife  of  mr.  John  Miller,  jun.  aged  28  ;  miss 
Rachel Budd',  aged 21 — At  Fort  Pitt.  Thomas 
Hukhins,  esq;  geographer  to  the  United  States, 
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j*  Afai.per  pipe,  40/82/10/ 

II  Lisbon,  40/ 

Teneriffe,  24/26/ 

Fayal,  per  gal,  3J  4^  3-56i 
-      Po?^  per  pipe,      39^4*^'' 
^  "S  Ditto,  per  gal.         5s  lod 
Ditto,  per  doz.  bot.     301 
Claret,  30s  45 f 

Sherry,  per  gal.  6s  gd  izs 
^Malaga,  ^  6d  ^s 

Wax,  bees,  per  lb.       2i  xs  i£ 
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New-loamertijicates ,  accord,  to 
int.  due. 

Depreciation  Juvdid,  and  mili- 
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int.  due, 

Li:t9,  unfunded) 
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Com.  Land-off ce  certificates,  on pr.  and  int. ^i6d 
State  money  0/1781,  1 33?  io  1 4* 

Continental  certifi.  indented  to  1787,    ^s%d  4;  gd 
Indents  or  Facilities.  3^ 

Paper  money,  Pennfylvania,       26  per  cent  disc ' 
For  100  Jersey  ditto,,  33-|-  to  35  diss. 
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HittOf  3  e  days^ 


70 

74 
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Amsterdam,  60  days,  per  guilder, 

30  i^ays, 
France,        6c  day,  per  5  livrcs 

30  days. 
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The  gentleman  \tho  has,  for  some  time  past,  t^ted  a§  editdi^  t^ 
this  magazine,  having  declined,  sucli  communications  as  were  in  his 
hands,  are  delivered  to  his  successor.  Thej  shall  be  noticed  in  due 
fourse. 

The  Lines  on  fkrs,  Washington  being  mislaid,  caanot  oSlige  dur  rea^r 
^rs  in  this  number,  as  was  intended. 

"We  shall  at  all  times  accept  the  communic?tions  of  the  Retailei" 
^ilh  pleasure,  and  propose  introducing  number  ib  in  our  next. 

The  ccnrinuition  of  William  Penn's  life  is  received.  The  merit  of 
this  part  of  the  Magazine,  gives  a  value  to  the  whole  work,  and  it 
must  afford  real  satisfaction,  to  every  class  of  readers,  to  receive  so 
important  a  system  of  iriformation ;  we  confess  ourselves  much  in- 
terested both  in  the  subject  and  the  arrangement,  and  it  is  with  plea- 
sure we  inform  the  subscribers  that  our  expectations  of  receiving 
commutiications,  from  our  biographical  correspondent,  are,  we  be- 
lieve, well  founded^ 

Several  favdurs  of  the  Muses ,  will  hold  a  place  in  our  next— the 
children  of  wit  an^i  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  favourites  of  fancy^ 
will  oblige  us  by  their  further  remembrance  to  grace  the  parnassiad. 

We  also  solicit  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  every  description 
of  writers,  both  for  amusement  and  instruction.  The  observations 
of  the  satyrist,  whose  principal  design  is  to 

— , — *^  Shoot  folly  as  it  flici 

^*  And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise**— 

(if  his  pen  is  enrployed  to  lash  the  vice  alone  and  spare  the  indivir 
duah  )  as  they  often  aiford  subjects  for  improvctnent,  will  be  received 
with  thanks,  and  such  attention  shall  be  shewn  as  we  hope  will  con- 
vince the  judicious,  that  while  we  are  solicitous  to  draw  forth  the 
productions  of  genius,  we  aim  at  the  strictest  impartiality  ;  and 
where  we  deem  a  piece  inadmissible,  we  shall  endeavour  to  offer  such 
suggestions  to  those  who  favour  us  with  their  communications,  as 
may  check  the  too  lively  flow  of  satire,  or  point  out  further  im- 
provement to  the  writer  :  in  the  performance  of  which  diity,  delicacy 
and  a  regnrd  to  the  feelings  of  our  friends,  who  would  wish  pro- 
mote the  work,  shall  be  the  invariable  rule  of  our  conduct. 

We  must  regret  the  impossibility  of  adding  to  this  number  of  the 
Maga.  ine  the  invaluable  favours  of  our  meteorological  correspondent, 
we  mean  the  tables  which  were  received  in  due  time,  but  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed  for  next  month,  in  order  to  arrange  them  agreeable 
to  the  intentions  of  our  judicious  correspondent. 
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THIS  resolution,  however,  was 
neither  adopted  nor  confirm- 
ed by  the  provincial  meeting, 
which  was  held  soon  after;  nor 
was  it  any  where  carried  into 
practice. 

In  o;eneral,  as  mio-ht  have  been 
expected  in  such  great  commer- 
cial places,  the  proposal  for  shut- 
ting up  the  ports  (former  resolu- 
tions of  this  kind  having  been 
much  abused  for  the  private  gain 
of  individuals)  was  received  with 
considerable  hesitation  and  cold- 
ness :  it  was  held  as  proper  only 
in  the  last  resort.  In  other  re- 
spects, upon  the  arrival  of  the 
news  from  Boston,  moderation 
Was  little  thought  of  any  where  ; 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  people 
v/as  nearly  similar  in  all  places  : 
they  united  in  expressing  their  de- 
testation of  the  Boston  port-bill, 
and  determined  to  oppose  its  ope- 
ration in  every  possible  manner. 

In  this  state  of  general  dissa- 
tisfaction, complaint,  and  opposi- 
tion, Gage  had  the  tempo-rary  sa- 
tisfaction of  receiving  a  congra- 
tulatory  address,   signed  by    one 

*  Bernard  and  Hutchinson. 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  peir-i 
sons,  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  Besides  the  compli- 
ments customary  upon  these  occa- 
sions, a  declaration  of  the  strong 
hopes  which  they  had  founded  up- 
on the  general's  public  and  pri- 
vate character,  and  a  disavowal, 
as  to  themselves,  of  all  lawless  vi- 
olences— they  lamented  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  was  not  lodged 
in  his  hands,  to  restore  trade  to 
its  former  course,  immediately, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  late  law  be- 
ing fully  complied  w^ith ;  and 
shewed,  that  as  the  act  stood  at 
present,  notwithstanding  the  most 
immediate  compliance,  so  much 
time  would  be  lost  before  his  fa- 
vourable account  of  their  conduct 
could  reach  the  king  and  council, 
and  produce  the  wished-ior  effect, 
as  would  involve  them  in  un- 
speakable misery,  and,  they  fear- 
ed, in  total  ruin. 

A  few  days  after,  an  address 
from  the  council  was  presented 
to  the  governour,  which  contain- 
ed some  very  severe  reflections  on 
his  tw^o  immediate  predecessors j* 
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tj  whose  machinations,  both  in 
concert  and  apart,  that  body  at- 
tributed the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  disunion  between  Great- 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  ail 
the  calamities  that  afflicted  that 
province.  They  declared,  that  the 
peopk  claimed  no  more  than  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  without 
diminution  or  abridgment ;  and 
these,  as  it  was  the  indispensable 
duty  of  that  board,  so  it  should 
be  their  constant  endeavour  to 
maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  their 

power in  perfect  consistence, 

however,  with  the  truest  loyal- 
ty to  the  crown,  the  just  prero- 
gatives of  which  they  would  ever  be 
zealous  to  support. 
This  address  was  rejected  by  the 
governour — who  would  not  suffer 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
proceed  any  further,  when  he  had 
read  the  part  which  reflected  on 
his  predecessors.  He  afterwards 
returned  an  answer  to  the  council 
in  writing,  in  which  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive an  address  which  contained 
indecent  reflections  on  his  prede- 
cessors, who  had  been  tried  and 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  pri- 
vy council,  and  their  conduct 
approved  by  the  king:  that  he 
considered  the  address  as  an  insult 
upon  his  majesty  and  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council,  and  an  affront 
to  himself. 

The  house  of  representatives, 
upon  their  meeting  at  Salem,  pas- 
sed a  resolution;  in  which  they 
declared  the  expediency  of  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  committees  from 
The  several  colonies,  and  specified 
the  purposes  which  rendered  such 
meeting  necessary :  by  another, 
they  appointed  five  gentlemen,  as 
a  committee  to  represent  the  pro- 
vince; and  by  a  third,  thev  voted 
live  hundred  pounds  for  the  use  of 


that  committee.  Aj>  such  an  sjp' 
propriation  of  the  public  money 
coaid  not  be  agreeable  to  the  go- 
vernor, he  refused  to  concur  in 
it  :  the  assembly,  in  c(msequence, 
recommended  to  the  several  townj 
and  disiricts  within  the  province, 
to  raise  this  sum,  ^.  y  equitable 
proportions,  according  to  the  last 
provincial  lax,  a  recommendation' 
which,  at  present,  had  ail  the 
force  of  a  law. 

The  assembly  now  foreseeing  a 
speedy  dissolution  to  their  body, 
were  desirous  to  give  the  people 
a  public  testimony  of  their  opini- 
ons J  and,  under  the  name  of  re- 
commendations, prescribed  rules 
for  their  conduct,  which  they 
knew  would  be  more  punctually- 
complied  with  than  the  positive 
injunctions  of  laws.  The  resolu- 
tion they  passed  on  this  occasion, 
was  declaratory  of  their  sense  of- 
the  state  of  public  ajflfairs,  and  of 
British  designs.  In  a  forcible  mijin- 
ner  they  recommended  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  totally  to 
abstain  from  the  use  oi  India  teas, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  good? 
imported  from  the  East-Indies  and 
Great-Britain,  until  their  griev- 
ances should  be  fully  redressed; 
it  v/as,  also,  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  give  every  encouragement 
to  American  manufactures. 

While  this  business  was  trans- 
acting with  privacy,  I  h£  governour 
heard  of  it,  and  dispatched  his  se- 
cretary to  pronounce  the  immedir 
ate  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 
Finding  the  door  lock-  June  \j, 
ed,  the  secretary  demands  1774* 
ed  admittance  ;  which  being  re- 
fused, he  caused  proclamation  for 
dissolving  the  assembly  to  be 
made  on  the  stairs.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  the  final  contest  betweea 
the  governour  of  Massachusetts..  - 
Bay,  and  the  last  general  asse^n- 
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Wy  which  was  holden  in  that  pro- 
vince upon  the  principles  of  its 
charter. 

A  most  pathetiC;  yet  firm  and 
manly  addresss,  was  next  day  pre- 
■sentcd  irom  the  merchants  and 
ireeholders  of  the  town  of  Salem 
to  the  (iov»?raeur.  V»  e  cannot  for- 
£et  that  this  lov^'n  was  become 
the  temporary  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  the  jdace  of  Boston  ;  and 


*'  hither,  and  to  our  benefit  j  but 
**  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
*'  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becom- 
•^  ing  rivals  in  commerce  with 
*<  that  convenient  mart.  And 
<<  were  it  otherwise,  we  must  be 
**  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice, 
•'  lost  to  all  the  feelings  of  huma- 
'*  nity,  could  we  indulge  one 
**  thought  to  seize  on  Uie  wealth, 
**  and  raise   our  fortunes  on  the 


that   the   general    assembly,    the     *'  ruinofoursulferingneie,hbours." 


courts  of  justice,  the  custom-house, 
and,  .'o  lar  as  it  could  be  done  by 
po  fj^r,  the  trade  of  that  port 
Were  removed  thither  5  so  that 
they  were  alreudy  in  possession 
of  a  principal  share  of  those  spoils, 
whicb,iL  was  su|-posed,wouldhave 


The  whole  of  this  adaress  was 
remarkable  for  propriety  and 
justness  of  sentiment.  It  was 
expressive  of  high  respect  to  the 
governcur,  and  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  Great- Britain. 

Gage  had  formed  considerable 


<?fi:ectuallyiii.fl  J enced  the  conduct  of  hopes  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
the  people,  and  thereby  have  bred  merchants;  who  he  expected  wouldl 
iiuch  incurable  en^^,  jealousy,  and  have  entered  into  the'  spirit  cf  the 
jinimD'.ity,  oeiween  the  p;ainers  late  law,  and  by  removing  their 
and  sufferers,  that  the  capital  feel-  commerce  along  with  the  custom- 
ing her  ibrlorn  situation,  wo-ild  house  to  Salem,  have  the  sooner 
soon  be  reclaimed,  and  brouiilit  to  induced  the  capital  to  the  wished- 
as  full  a  sense  of  her  dutY,"^a.s  of  for  compliance  ; — but  in  this  he 
Jier  punishment.  was  disappointed. 

Wnctherthis  opinion  was  found-  Draughts  of  the  two  remaining 

cd  upon  a  thorough  knowiedjTcj  of  British  bills  relative  to  the  colo- 

human  nature  in  general    or  arose  ny,  as  well  as  that  for  quartering 


from  particular  instances,  v>'hich 
were  extended  in  speculation  to 
the  whole,  may  in  some  degree  be 
determined  from  the  loUov/ing  ge- 
iiero'js  sentiments  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ba;lem.  *'  We  are  deeply 
r.filicted,"  say  they,  ♦*  with  a 
*'  sense  ef  our  public  calamities; 
*■  b-jt  the  miseries  that  are  now 
•'  rapidlyhastening  on  our  brethren 
*'  in  the  capital  of  the  province, 
*'  greatly  excite  our  commissera- 
'^  tion  ;  and  we  hope  your  excel- 
*'  lency  will  use  yojr  endeavours 
*''  to  prevent  a  further  accumula- 
^^  tion   of  evils  on   that    alreaidy 

*^  sorely    distressed  people  " 

*^  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Bos- 
'^  ton,  some  imagine  that  the 
*•  course  of  trade  might  be  turned 


the  troops  in  America  (all  of  which 
were  in  agitation  in  England  when 
the  last  America- bound  ships  sail- 
ed) now  found  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton, and  were  immediately  circu- 
lated throughout  the  continent. 
The  knowledge  of  these  bills,  ex- 
cited the  general  indignation  of 
the  colonics.  The  idea  of  shutting 
up  the  ports  became  common  lan- 
guage. Nothing  was  to  be  heard 
of  but  meetings  and  resolutions. 
Liberal  contributions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  Boston  were  every  where  re- 
commended, and  soon  reduced  in- 
to practice:  and  the  Bostonians 
were  earnestly  exhorted  to  perse- 
vere in  that  virtue  which  brought 
on  their  sufferings. 
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The  people  of  America,  at  this 
time,  with  respect  to  political  o- 
pinions,  might  in  general  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes.  One 
of  these,  was  composed  of  men 
who" were  for  rushing  headlong 
into  extremities  :  they  would  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  trade,  with- 
but  waiting  till  other  measures 
were  tried,  or  receiving  the  gene- 
ral  sense  of  the  colonies  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance;  and 
though  they  were  eager  for  the 
holding  of  a  congress,  they  would 
leave  it  nothing  to  do,  but  to  pro- 
secute the  hasty measures  which 
they  had  begun.  The  characters 
who  formed  the  other,  if  less  nu- 
merous^ were  not  less  respecta- 
ble ;  and,  though  more  moderate, 
were  perhaps  equally  firm.  These 
v/ere  averse  to  any  violent  mea- 
sures being  adopted,  until  all  o- 
ther  means  were  ineffectually,  tri- 
ed :  they  wished  further  applica- 
tions to  be  made  to  Great-Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  grievances  they  com- 
plained of,  with  the  rights  which 
they  claimed,  to  be  clearly  stated 
and  properly  presented.  This,  they 
said,  could  only  be  done  effectual- 
ly by  a  general  congress,  as  in  any 
other  manner  it  might  be  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  only  the  act 
of  a  few  men,  or  of  a  particular 
colony.  We,  however,  acknow- 
ledge a  third  party,  denominated 
tories. — friends  to  the  administra- 
tion in  England  ;  but  tlieir  still, 
small  voice  was  so  low,  that,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  particular 
iplaces,  it  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

it  was  remarkable  at  this  time, 
and  became  '  still  more  visible, 
when  things  were  brought. to  ex- 
tremity, that,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, the  opulent  and  influential 
were  very  generally  united  in  fa- 
vour of  their  country  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  those  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  northern  provinces 


were,  generally,  disaffected 
the  claims  of  their  country,  ai 
in  some  instances, became  her  mt 
inveterate  enemies.     ' 

That  part  of  the  people  wl 
had  not  patience  to  wait  for  ti 
result  of  a  congress,  entered  in, 
other  measures.  An  agreemei 
was  framed  by  the  committee  *. 
correspondence  at  Boston,  which 
they  entitled  a  solem.n  league  and 
covenant ;  wherein  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  suspend  all  commxerci- 
al  intercourse  v;ith  Great- Britain, 
from  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  August,  until  the  Boston 
port-bill,  and  the  other  late  ob- 
noxious laws  were  repealed,  and 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts- Bay 
fully  restored  to  its  chartered 
rights..  They  also  bound  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner,  not  to 
consume  or  purchase  any  goods 
Vv'hatever  arriving  from  Britain 
after  the  specified  time  ;  and  to 
break  off  ;iil  commerce,  trade, 
and  dealings,  with  any  person  who 
did,  as  well  as  with  the  import- 
ers of  such  goods.  They  renounced, 
in  like  manner,  all  future  inter- 
course and  connection  with  those 
who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
that  covenant,  or  bind  themselves 
by  seme  similar  agreement,  on 
pain  of  having  their  names  pub- 
lished to  the  world. 

The  covenant,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  from  the  conimittee 
at  Boston,  was  circulated  with 
the  usual  activity ;  and  the 
people  came  into  this  i:ew 
league,  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. Similar  agreements  had,  how- 
ever, been  entered  into,  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent,  without  any  pre- 
vious  concert  with  one   another. 

The  name,  as  Vv^ell  as  the  ten- 
dency, of  this  agreement,  spread 
alarm    among    those    who    were 
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friendly  to  British  measures.  Ge-  in  the  case  of  MassacIiusettS;,  t.hey 

ucral  Gdge  issued  a  proclamation  appointed   deputies   to    represent 

against  it ;  in  wluch  it  was  st)*!-  the  province  in  congress  :    but  as 

ed,  an  unlawful,  hostile,  and  irai-  this  happened  to  be  the  case  in  vc- 

lerous   combination,    contrary  to  ry  few  in^itances,  the  general  iTit- 

ihe  allegiance   due   to   the   king,  thod  was,  for  the  people  to  elect 

destructive  of  the  lawful  authori-  thcii»  usual  number  cf  reprcseni^a- 

ty  of  the  British  parliament,    and  tivcs  ,  and  these  at  a  general  meet- 

of  the  peace,  good  order,  and  safe-  ing  ciiose   deputies   from    amon^r 

ty  of  the  community.   All  persons  themselves,  the  number  of  which, 

were  warned  against  incurring  the  in  general,  bore  Rome  proportion 

pa  ns  and  penalties  due  to    such  to  the  extent   and  importance  cf 

aggravated  and  dangerous  ofFi^nces,  the  province — two  being  the  least, 

and  all  magistrates  charged  to  ap-  and    seven  the  greatest^  number, 

prehend  and  secure,  for  trial,  sucli  tliat   represented    any    provjuce  : 

as  should  have  any  share  in   the  but  no  province   had  more  tlian  a 

publishing,     subscribing,     aiding,  single  vote. 


or  abetting  the  foregoing,  or  any 
iimilar  covenant. 

This  proclamation  had  no  other 
effect,  than  to  exercise  the  pens 
and  the  judgment   of  those  who 


At  these  meetings,  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  constantly  pas- 
sed ;  snd,  a  declaration,  tliat  the 
Boston  port-act  was  oppressive, 
unjust,      unconstitutional    in    its 


were  versed  in  legal  knov/ledge,  principles,    and  dangerous  to  the 

by   endeavouring  to   shew,    that  liberties  of  America,  was  always 

the  association  did  not  come  wiih-  among   the  foremost.      At  Phila- 

in  any  of  the    treason-lavvS,    and  deipbia,  a  petition,  sicrncd  by  near 

that  the  cliarges  made  by  the  go-  nine  Landred  freeholders,  was  pre- 

vernour,  were  consequently  erro-  scnled  to  mr.   ?enn,    the    govei- 

neous,  unjust,  and  highly   injnri-  nour,  entreating  liim  to  call  a  cre- 

ouS.    They  said,  he  had  assumed  a  neral  assembly,  as  soon  as  possltTle* 

power,  which  the  constitution  de-  Tiie    request   being   refused,    the 

liied  even  to  the  sovereign, — the  province  proceeded  to  the  election 

]>ower  of  making  those  things  to  of  deputies,  who  coon   after  met 

be  treason,  wiiich  were  not  con-  at  Philadelphia.     As  the  ^  , 

sidercd  as  s'lch  by  the  laws;  that  resolutions  pas.':cd  at  this  ''^^  ^S' 

the  people  had  a  right  to  assem-  meeting,   bear  striking  niarks  of 

ble  to  deliberate  on  their  comiiiion  cool  and   temperate  deliberation, 


I 

grievances,  and  to  form  associati- 
ons-for  their  general  conduct  to- 
wards the  remedy  of  those  griev- 
ances ;  and  that  the  proclamation 
was  equally  arbitrary,  odious^  and 
illegal. 

Measures  were  now  every  w^here 
liken  for  the  holding  afa  general 


as  wxdl  as  of  affection  to  Great- 
Britr/uv  and  are,  at  the  sameti-ne, 
equally  iirm  in  the  determination 
of  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
American  people,  we  shall  be  the 
more  particular  in  our  notice  of 
them. 

They  set  out  with  tije  stroncrest 


congress  ;    and  Philadelphia  hav-  prefo-ssions   which   coild  v-cll  be 

ing  a  central  and  secure  situation,  divised,  of  duty  and  allegiance  to 

wa;  frxed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the  British  king;  and  declare  their 

tlie  beginning  cf  September  as  the  abhorrence  of  cvcrv  idea  of  an  nn- 

liijie  of  meeting.     Where  an  as-  constitutional     independence    on 

Jembly  iirppened  to  be  sitting,  as  the  parent  state:  upon  which  ac- 
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count,  they  say,  ihey  view  the 
existing  differences, with  the  deep- 
est distress  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
—as  fruitless  to  her,  grievous  to 
thenia  and  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  both.  Then,  after 
expressing  the  most  ardent  wishes 
for  a  resoraiion  of  the  former  har- 
mony, they  declare,  that  the  co- 
lonists are  intitlcd  to  the  same 
rialii^-^  and  liberties  v/ithin  the  co- 
lonies,  that  subjects,  born  in  Eng- 
land, may  claim  within  that 
realm. 

In  forcible  terms  they  repro- 
bated the  late  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  Massachusetts ;  and 
declare,  that  they  consider  their 
breihrcu  as  suff-^ring  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  the  colonies. 
They  also  declare  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  cono-ress,— to  consult 
together,  and  to  form  a  general 
plan  of  conduct  to  be  obs.?rved  by 
all  the  colonics,  for  the  Diirposes 
of  procurmg  relief  for  their  suf- 
fering brethren,  obtaining  redress 
of  their  general  grievances,,  pre- 
venting future  dissensions,  firmly 
establishing;  their  riphts,  and  for 
t  he  restoi  ation  of  harmony  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  colonies, 
upon  a  constitutional  foundation. 

They  acknowicdg'-,  that  a  sus- 
pension of  their  commerce  with 
Great-Britain,  v/onld  greatly  dis- 
trer:s  multitudes  of  their  own  in- 
dustrious inhabitants ;  but  are, 
notwithstanding,  ready  to  offer 
that  sacrifice,  and  a  much  greater, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liber- 
ties :  that,  however,  it  was  their 
earnest  desire,  that  the  congress 
should  first  try  the  gentle  mode 
of  stating  their  grievances,  and 
making  a  firm  and  decent  claim  of 
redress.  They  conclude  with 
warnino;  dealers  not  to  raise  the 
price  of  their  merchandi:e  beyond 
the  usual  rates,  on  account  of  any 
resolutions  that  mioht  be  taken 


with  respe(5l  to  importation-*—— 
threatning  to  break  off  all  deal- 
ing and  commercial  intercourse 
with  any  town,  city,  or  colony 
on  the  continent,  or  with  any  in- 
dividuals in  them,  who  should  re- 
fuse, decline,  or  neglect  to  adopt 
and  carry  into  execution,  such  ge- 
neral plan  as  should  be  agreed  up- 
on in  congress. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
of  the  several  counties  in  Virgi- 
nia, at  Williamsburg,  . 
—besides  ardent  pro-  ^"^ 
fessions  of  allegiance  and  loyalty, 
of  regard  and  affection  for  their 
fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  se- 
veral resolutions  in  common  with 
the  other  colonies, — they  passed 
others  which  were  peculiar  i  and, 
considering  the  state  and  circum- 
stances  of  this  province,  with  its 
immediaie  dependence  on  that 
country  for  the  disposal  of  its  on- 
ly staple  commodity,  \\f  mast  al- 
low ihem  deserving  of  attention, 
because  strongly  indicating  the 
true  spit  it  of  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia. 

Among  these,  they  resolved  not 
to  purchase  any  mere  slaves  from 
Africa,  the  West-Indies,  or  any 
other  place  ;  that  their  non-iin- 
portation  agreement  should  take 
place  on  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing November  ;  and  that  if  Ame- 
rican grievances  were  not  redres- 
sed by  the  loth  of  August  1775, 
they  would  export,  after  that 
time,  no  tobacco,  nor  any  other 
goods  whatever,  to  Great-Britain  : 
and  to  render  this  last  resolution 
the  more  cfF-ictual,  they  strongly 
recommended  the  cultivation  of 
such  articles  of  husbandry,  instead 
of  tobacco,  as  might  form  a  pro- 
per basis  for  manufactures  of  all 
sorts;  and,particalarly,to  improve 
the  breed  of  their  sheep,  to 
multiply  them,  and  to  kill  as  few 
of  them  as  possible.     They  als© 
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resolved  to  dcclsf-e  those  ]  ersons 
enemies  to  their  counny,  who 
shoahl  break  through  the  nun-hn- 
portation  resolution. 

The  people  of  iMaryland,    the 


ftuTSt  have  beeii  a  degree  of  dis- 
tress pei  vadhi|»  the  tiiy  in  gciie- 
Yiy'i  wliiuh  no  tcijipoiary  reliefc* 
could  eniiiely  reiuove.  Even  the 
ri*-n  Vv'cre  not  exempt  from   this 


other  e;reat  tobacco  colony,  were  general  calamity,  as  a  very  great 

not  behind   those   of  Virginia  in  part   ot  theif   property  consisted 

the  spirit  of  their  determinations  ;  in  wharft,  warehouses,  sheds,  and 

nor  were  the  two  Carolines,  tho'  other   erections  destined  for   the 

greatly  dependent  on  exportation,  purposes  of  commerce,    but  now 

backward     in     pursuing    similar  of  no  furtlier  value, 
measures.                             '  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 

The  people  were,  from  circum-  port  of  Marblehead,  who  were  a* 

stances   or  temper,    as  is   always  mong   those  who    were    to    pro- 

the  case,  more  or   less  warm   in  fit   the  most  by  the  ruin  of  their 

ditFerent  places  ;  but  their  opini-  suffering   neighbours,    instead   ot 

on  of  internal  taxation,  the  great  endeavouring  to  reap  the  fruits  of 

object  of  debate,  was  every  where  their  calamity,  sent  them  a  gene- 


the  same  in  all  the  old  colonies. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  in  Ply- 
mouth county,  Massachusetts,  had 
the  boldness,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, to  present  a  congratulatory 


rous  offer  of  their  stores  and 
wharfs  ;  of  attending  to  the  lad- 
ing and  unlading  of  their  goods; 
and  of  transacting  all  the  business 
they    should    do    at    their  port, 


address  to  general  Gage  ;  in  which  without  putting  them  to  the  small- 

they   expressed  great   concern  at  est   expence.      But    they^    at    the 

the  conduct  of  their  fellow -citi-  sam.e  time,  exhorted  the  Bostoni- 

zcns,  and  especially  of  those  v/hose  ans  to  persevere  in   that  patience 

■business  it  was,    as  preachers   of  and    resolution    which    had  ever 

the  gospel,  to  inculcate  principles  marked  their  character. 


cf  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.  A  protest,  also,  was  passed 
hy  several  gentlemen  o^f  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  against  all  ri- 
otous disorders,  and  sedaious 
practices.     These  efforts  had    no 


Soon  after  Gage's  arrival  in 
his  government,  two  regiiiients  ot 
foot,  with  a  small  detachment  ot: 
artillery,  and  some  cannon,  were? 
landed  at  Boston,  and  encamped 
on  the  common,  which  lies  withiii 


other  effect,  than  to  le;id  the  the  peninsula  on  which  the  tcw^n 
British  administration  into  an  stands.  These  troops  were,  by 
erroneous  opinion,  as  to  the  degrees,  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
strength  of  their   party  in    that     of  several  regiments  trom  Irelatid^ 

New-York,  Halifax,  and,  as 
kngth,  from  Quebec.  Their 
presence  was  far  from  bein<r 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  ,- 
nor  were  the  people  of  thd 
surroundin";  counties  less  dis- 
_  pleased.     I'he  dissatistaction  was 

thousand  inhabitants,  who  had  further  cncreascd  by  the  placing 
been  used  to  draw  their  subsistence  of  a  guard  on  Boston-Neck  {the 
.from  commerce,  and  the  trades  and  narrow  isthmus  which  joins 
lousiness  subservient  theretp;  there     the  peninsula  to  the  continent)  a 


provmce. 

Though  liberal  contributions 
were  raised  in  the  different  colo- 
nies, for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
people  of  Boston  ;  yet  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that,  in  a  town 
containing      more    than     twenty 
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measure  of  which  the  freouenr  de- 
sertions'of  the  solclki-s^was  eitlier 
the  cause  or  the  pretext. 

r\  trifllntJ  circumstance  now  gave 
the  Bostonians  a  full  earnest  otthe 
support  they  might  e.'-:pcct  from 
the  country/ in  cast  of  extremity  j 
and  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  general  temper  of  the  people. 
A  report  had  been  spread,  per- 
haps industriously,  that  a  regi- 
ment posted  at  the  neck^  had  cut 
o^  ail  communication  wicU  the 
country,  in  order  to  starve  the 
town  into  a  compliance  with  Bri^ 
tish  measures.  Upon  this  vague 
report,  a  large  body  of  the  inha 


ill  timed.  The  people  of  New^ 
England  had  always  been  scoffed 
at,  and  reproached  by  their  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  by  those  of  looser 
manners,  for  a  pharisaical  atten- 
tion to  ouiv/arcl  formSj  and  to  the 
appearance  of  religious  piety  and 
virtue.  It  is  scarcely  worth  an 
observation,  that  neither  procla- 
mations,nor  lavtrs^can  reach  farther 
thatt  external  appearances.  But 
in  this  proclamation,  '*  hypocri- 
'*■  sy"  being  inserted  smong  the 
immoralities,  against  which  the 
people  were  warned,  it  seemed  as 
if  an  act  of  state  were  turned  inta 
a  libel  on  the  people  :  and  this  in- 


bltaiits  of  the  county  of  Worcester     sidt  exasperated  the  rage  of  minds 
assembled,     and    dispatched    tv/o     already  sufSciently  disconteated. 


messengers  to  assure  the  people  of 
Boston,  that  there  were  several 
thousand  men  in  arms  ready  to 
march  to  their  assistance.  Tiiese 
messengers  were  further  com.missi- 
oned  to  acquaint  them,  that  if 
even  they  might  be  disposed  to 
a  surrender  of  their  liberties,  the 
people  of  the  country  would  not 
think  them.s elves  at  all  included  in 
their  act :  that  by  the  late  acts  of 
the  British  parliament,  and  the 
bills  pending  therein,  their  char- 
ter was  utterly  vacated  ;  and 
that  the  compact  betv/een  Great- 
Britain  and  the  colony, being  thus 
dissolved,  they  were  at  full  liber- 
ty to  combine  together,  in  what 
manner  and  form  they  thought 
best,  for  mutual  security. 


A  long  with  the  new  laws,  which 
did  not  arrive  till  the  bepinnmsc. 
or  August,  governour  Gage  re- 
ceived a  list  of  thirty-six  new 
counsellors,  who,  in  conformity 
to  the  new  regulations  of  them, 
were  appointed  by  the  crown^  con- 
trary to  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  charter,  of  their  being  chosen 
by  the  representatives  in  each  as'- 
sembly.  Of  these  gentlemen,  a- 
bout  twenty-four  accepted  the  of- 
fice, a  number  sufficient  for  the 
business,  until  a  fresh  nomination 
should  arrive  for  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies. 

Matters  were  now,  however^ 
hastening  to  that  crisis,  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  British 
rule  in  this  and  other  provinces. 


Not  long  after,  the  governour  The  jieople  grew  daily  more  dis- 

issued  a  proclamation  satisfied;     every  thing    bore    the 

Angmt    4.     foi- the  encouragement  semblance  of  resistance  and  war. 

of  piety  a:?d  virtue,  and  for  pre-  In  Berkshire  and  Worcester  cour^- 

venting  and  punishing  vice,  pro-  ties,     Massachusetts,    they    were 

phaneiiess,  and  immorality.   This  particularly  active  in  the  purchas- 

proclamation,    which  was  avow-  in g  and  providing  of  arms   and  a- 

edly  in  imitation    of  that   issued  munition,  the  casting  of  balls, and 

by  the  British  king  upon  his   ac-  those  other   preparations,   which 

cession,  seems,  like  most  acts  of  testify  danger^  and  determine  rc- 

that  government  about  this  time,  sisf-Uice. 
to  have  been  v/rong  placed,  and 
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TT  has  been  observed  that  Ills  fa-  of   acquiring    a    separate    estate^ 

X  ther,   sir   Wiiliam  Penn,    had  Avhere  he  might  re-alize  his  san- 

merited   mucli  by  his  services   in  guine  wishes,  he  had  great  adv an- 

the  English  navy.      There  were  tao;e  in  making  enquiry  and  deter- 
also  certain  debts  due  to  him  from 


the  crown_,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  the  royal  treasures  were 
poorly  able  to  discharge.  His 
son,  after  much  solicitation, found 
no  prospect  of  getting  his  due,  in 
the   common   mode    of  payment, 


mining  on  a  place. 

Having  examined  all  the  for- 
mer grants  to  the  ompanies  of 
Virginia  and  New-England,  the 
lord  Baltimore  and  the  duke  of 
York,  he  fxetl  upon  a  territory 
bounded    on   the  east   by  the  bay 


and  therefore  turned  hii-  thoughts  and  river  of  Deii\w.irc,  extending 

to v/ard  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  southward    to     lord    Baltimore's 

in  America,    on  v/hich  he  might  province  of  Maryland,  westvv'ard 

make  the  experiment  of  settling  a  as   far  as  the  western  extent   of 

colony,  and  establishing  a  govern-  Maryland,     and   northward   "as 

ment  suited  to  his  own  principles  '"  far  as  plantable."     For  this  he 

and  views.  petitioned   the   king;    and   being 

Mr.  Penn   had  been  concerned  exapiined  before  the  privy  council, 

with  several  other  quakers  in  pur-  on  the   i^th  of  June,  concerning 

chasing  of  lord  Berkeley,    his  pa-  of  those  words  of  his  petition  '^  as 

tent    of  West-Jersey,    to    make  a  *"'  far  as  plantable, "  he    declared. 


settlement  for  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  England,  many  of 
whom  transported  themselves  thi- 
ther, in  hope  of  an  exemption 
from  the  troubles  which  they  had 
endured,  from  the  execution  of  the 
penal  laws  against  dissenters.  But 
they  found  themselves  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  inpositions  of  sir 
Edmund  Andros,    who    governed 


that  he  shodld  be  satisfied  with 
the  extent  of  thres  degrees  of 
latitude ;  and  that  in  lieu  of 
such  a  rrant,  he  w^as  willing  to 
remit  his  debt  Irom  the  crown, 
or  !ome  part  of  it,  and  to  stay  for 
the  remainder,  till  his  majesty 
should  be  in  a  better  condition 
to  satisfy  it.* 
Notice  Qi  this  application  was 


the  duke  of  York's  territory,  and  given  to  the  agents  of  the  duke  of 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  the  York  and  lord  Baltimore,  and  en- 
settlements  on  both  sides  the  De-  quiry  w  as  made,  how  far  the  pre- 
laware.  Penn  and  his  associates  tentions  of  Penn  might  consisi 
remonstrated  against  his  conduct,  with  the  grants  already  made  to 
but  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  them.  The  peninsula  between  the 
However,  the  concern  which  Penn  bays  of  Ciiesapeak  and  Delaware 
had  in  this  purchase  gave  him  not  had  been  planted  by  detached  corn- 
only  a  taste  for  speculating  in  panics  cf  Sv/edes,  Finlanders, 
landed  interest,  but  a  knowledge  Dutch,  and  English.  It  was,  first 
of  the  middle  region  of  the  Ame-  by  force,  and  afterward  by  treaty^ 
rican  coasts;  and  being  desirous  brouoht  under  the  dominion  of  the 
CojL.  Mag.  Vd,  111.  No.  6.  ^              3  s 
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crown  of  England.  That  part  of 
it  which  bordered  on  the  Dela- 
ware was  within  the  duke  of 
York's  patent,  while  that  which 
joined  on  the  Chesapeak  was  with- 
in the  grant  to  lord  Baltimore. 

The  duke's  agent consented_,  that 
Penn  siioaid  have  the  land  west  of 
Delaware  and  north  of  Newcastle_, 
'"''  in  consideralicn  of  the  reason  he 
*'  had  to  ty.-^tQl fa'vourLXCxw  his  ina- 
'*jesty."  Lord  Ball imcre's  agent 
petitioned  that  Penn's  grant  might 
be  expressed  to  lie  north  of  Siis- 
qaehannah  fort,  and  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  from  it,  and 
that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Indians.  To  these  restrictions 
^tnxi  had  no  objection. 

The  draup;ht  of  a  charter  be- 
ing  prepared,  was  submitted  to 
lord  chief  justice  North,  who  was 
ordered  to  provide  by  fit  clauses 
for  the  interest  of  the  kino;  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  planters. 
While  it  was  under  consideration, 
the  bishop  of  London  petitioned, 
that  Penn  m-ight  be  obliged  by  his 
patent  to  admit  a  chaplain  of  his 
lordship's  appointment,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  number  of  the  plan- 
ters. The  irivina;  a  name  to  the 
provmce  was  left  to  the  king. 

,  The  charter  consisting  of  twen- 
ty-three sections,  **  penned  with 
**all  the  appearance  of  candour  and 
•^  simplicity,"  was  signed  and  seal- 
ed by  king  charles  II,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1681.  It  constitutes 
WILLIAM  PENN,  audhis liclrs, truc 
and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the 
province  of  PENNSYLVANIA,  sav- 
ing to  the  crown  their  allegiance 
and  the  sovereignty.  It  gives  him, 
his  heirs  and  their  deputies,  pov/- 
er  to  make  laws  '*  for  the  good 
and  happy  government  of  the 
country"  by  advice  of  the  freemen, 
and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  for 
the  execution  of  those  laws,  pro- 


vided they  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  iav>rs  of  England.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  planters,  thev 
were  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
English  subjects,  paying  the  same 
duties  in  trade  and  new  taxes 
were  10  be  levied  on  them,  b  -t  bv 
their  ov/n  assemblies,  or  by  acts 
of  parliament.  With  respect  to 
religion,  no  more  is  said  than 
what  the  bishop  of  London  had 
suggested,  that  if  twenty  inhabi- 
lants  should  desire  a  preacher  cf 
his  lordship's  approbation,  he 
Eliould  be  ailov/ed  to  reside  in  the 
province.  This  was  perfectly  a- 
greeable  to  Penn's  professed  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  hut 
it  may  seem  rather  extraordinary 
that  this  distinguished  leader  of 
a  sect,  who  so  pointedly  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  should  ac- 
cept the  powers  given  him  in  the 
sixteenth  article  of  the  charter, 
"  to  levy,  muster  and  train  all 
"  sorts  of  men ;  to  pursue  and 
^*  vanquish  enemies;  to  take  and 
*^  put  them  to  death  by  the  laws 
^^  of  war;  and  to  do  every  thing 
*^  which  belongeth  to  the  office  of 

*^  CAPTAIN-GENERAL    in  an      AR- 

"  MY."  Mr.  Penn  for  reasons  of 
state,  might  find  it  convenient 
that  he  and  his  heirs  should  be 
thus  invested  with  the  power  of 
the  sword,  though  it  was  im.pos- 
sible  for  him  or  them  to  exer- 
cise it,  without  first  apostatizing 
from  theii  religious  profession. 

The  charter  being  thus  obtain- 
ed, he  found  himself  authorized  to 
agree  witii  such  persons  as  were 
disposed  to  be  adventurers  to  his 
new  province.  By  a  public  ad- 
vertisement, he  invited  purchasers, 
and  described  the  country,  with 
a  display  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  settle- 
ment in  it.  This  induced  many 
single  persons,  and  some  families 
chiefly  of  the  denomination  of  qua 
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keri!,  to  think  of  a  removal  A 
II  "jinber  of  merchants  and  others 
formed  themselves  into  a  compa- 
ny, lor  the  sake   of  encouraging 


that   *^Iess  of  the  man   of    God 
**  now  appeared,  and  more  of  th£ 
"  man  of  the  world." 
Avjcording  to  the  powers  given  by 


the   settlement  and  trade  of  the     the  charter.*  forrcgulatingandgo- 
cQuniry,    and    purchased   twenty     verning  property  within  the  pro- 


tiiouiand  acres  of  his  land.  They 
had  a  president,  treasurer_,  secre- 
tary, and  a  committee  of  twelve, 
v.'ho  rcfidcd  in  England  and  trans- 
acted their  common  business  :  tiieir 
objects  were  to  encourage  the  ma- 
nutacture'i  of  leather  and  glass, 
the  catting  and  sawing  of  timber, 
and  the  whale-fishery. 


vince/' he  entered  into  certain  arti- 
cles with  the  purchasers  and  adv  cn- 
turers  (J  ilv  is,  i68i)  v/hichwere 
entitled  "  Conditions  and  conces- 
sions **  These  related  to  the  lay- 
ing out  roads,  city  ar^d  country 
lots  ;  the  privilege  of  water-cour- 
ses;the  property  of  mines  and  mi- 
nerals ;  the   reservation    of  tim.- 


The  land  was   sold  at  the  rate  ber  and  mulberry  trees; the  term.^ 

of  twenty  jpounds  for  every  thou-  of  improvement  and  cultivation; 

sand    acres.      They    who    rented  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,    and 

lands  were  to  pay  one  penny  year-  the  means  of  preserving  peace  with, 

ly  per  acre.  Servants,  when  their  them;  of  preventing  debtors  and 

terms  were  expired,  were  entitled  other    defaulters     from    makina 

to  fifty  acres,  subject  to  two  shil-  their   escape  ;  and  of   preserving 

lings  per   annum  ;  and  their  m.as-  the  morals  of  the  planters,  by  the 

ters   were  allowed  fifty  acres  for  execution  of  the  penal  laws  of  En  g- 

each  servant, so  liberated,  but  sub-  land,  till  an  assembly  should  meet, 

ject  to  four  shillings  per  annum  ;  These  preliminaries  being  ad- 

or,  if  the  master  should  give   the  justed,  the  first  colony  under  his 

servant  fifty  acres  out  of  his  own  authority  came  over  to  America, 

division,    he  might  receive   from  and  began  their  settlement  above 

the  proprietor  one  hundred  acres,  the    confluence    of  the  Schuylkill 

subject  to  six  shillings  per  annum,  with  the  Delaware,     ^y  them  the 

In  every   hundred  thousand  acres  proprietor  sent  a  letter  to  the  In- 

the  pr.tprictor   reserved  ten    for  dians,  informing  them  that  "  the 


himself. 

liie  quit-rents  were  not  agreed 
to  v/ithout  ditHculty.  The  pur- 
chasers remonstrated  against  them 
as  a  burden,  unprecedented  in  any 
other  American  colony.  Bu;  Pjnn 
distinguished  between  the  charac- 
ters of  proprietor  and  o-overnour, 
urging  the  necessity  of  supporting 
government  with  dignity,  and 
that  by  complying  with  this  ex- 
pedient, they  would  be  freed  from 
other  taxes.    Such  di  si  net  ions  are 


'^  great  God  had  been  pleased  to 
^^  make  him  concerned  in  their 
^^  part  of  the  world;  and  that  the 
*^  //V/g-of  the  country  where  he.Hved 
**  had  given  him  a  great  province 
*•  therein;  but  that  he  did  not  de- 
"  sire  to  enjoy  it  without /^f?Vcon- 
"  sent  :  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace, 
*'  and  that  the  peoplewhomhescnt 
"  were  of  the  same  dispositi- 
*'  on;  but  if  any  difference  should 
*•  happen  between  them,  it  might 
"  be  adjusted  by  an  equal  number 
*'  of  men   chosen   on  both  sides. 


■very   convenient  to   a   Politician, 

and  by  this  insinuation  the  point  With  this  letter,     he    appointed 

was  carried  :    upon  which  it  was  commissioners  to   treat   with  the 

remarked   (perhaps   too  severely)  Indians,    about   purchasing  land, 
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and  promised  them,  that  he  v/ould 
shortly  come  and  converse  v/ith 
them  in  person. 

About  this  time  (Nov.  1681) 
he  vv^as  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  .'^ociety. 


cil  were  to  prepare  and  propcse 
bills  to  the  general  asseml.'iy, 
which  were  to  be  published,  thir- 
ty days  before  its  meeting.  When 
met,  the  assembly  might  delibe- 
rate eight  days,  but  en  ilie  ninih 


The  next  spring,    he  completed     were  to  give  their  assent  or  dis- 


a  frafee  of  government  (April  2^, 
1682)  with  the  express  design  "  to 
**  support  power  in  reverence  with 
*'-  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
^^  people  from  the  abuse  of  pow 


sent  to  the  proposed  bills  ;  two- 
thirds  of  them  to  be  a  quorum. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  assembly,  it  was  provided, 
that  tlie  first  year  ell  the  freemen 


cr."     It  is  prefaced  with   a  long     in  person   might  compose  it  j  af- 


discourse  on  the  nature,  origin, 
use,  and  abuse  of  government  ; 
which  shews  that  he  had  not  on- 
ly v/ell  studied  the  subject,  but 
that  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his 
knov/iedge. 

By  this  frame  of  government, 
there  was  to  be  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  se^evtj-tnjoo  per 


terward  a  delegation  of  two 
hundred,  which  might  be  increas- 
ed to  five  hundred.  The  govcr- 
nour,  with  the  council,  to  be 
the  supreme  executive,  with  a 
parental  and  prudential  authori- 
ty, and  to  be  divided  into  four 
departments  of  eighteen  each  ;  one 
of  which  was  called  a  comimiittee  of 


sons,  answering  to  the  number  of     plantations,  another   a  justice  of 
elders  in  the   Jewish    sanhedrim,     safety,    another   of  trade  and  re- 
■who  were  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes ;  twenty-four  to  serve  for 
three  years,  twenty -four   for  two 
years,    and  twenty-four    for   one 


venue,    and   another  of  manners, 
education  and  arts. 

To  this   frame   of  govcrnm.ent 
v/as   subjoined  a  body    of  funda- 


year  ;  the  vacancies  thus  made  to  mental  lav/s,  agreed  upon  by  Penn 

be  supplied  by  new  elections  ;  and  and  the  adventurers   in    London, 

after   seven   years,    every   one  of  which     respected     moral,      poli- 

those  v>^ho  vrent  off  yearly,  were  tical     and    economical    matters  j 

to  be  incapable  of  a  re-election  for  v/hich  were  not  to  be  altered,  but 

one  year  following.  This  rotation  by  the  consent  of  the  governour, 

v/as  intended  *^  that  «// might  be  or  his  heirs,  awd  six  parts  in  se- 

fitted  for  government,  and  have  ex-  ven  of  the  freemen  met  in  provin- 

perience  of  the  care  and  burthen  of  cial  council  and  assembly.   In  this 

it."     Of  this    council    two-thirds  code  we  find   that  celebrated  de- 


were  to  be  a  quorum.,  and  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  this  quo- 
rum was  to  be  had  in  all  matters 
of  mome?tt ;  but  in  matters  o^ lesser 
moment  one  third  might  be  a  quo- 
rum, the  majority  of  whom  might 
determine.  The  distinction  be- 
tween matters  o{  moment,  and  of 
lesser  jnoment  was  not  defined  ; 
nor  was  it  declared  who  was  to  be 
judge  of  the  distinction.  The  go- 
vernour was  not  to  have  a  nega- 
tive but  a  treble  voice.  The  coun- 


ciaration,  vshicli  has  contributed 
more  than  any  tiling  else  to  the 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania,  viz. 
*'  That  ail  persons  living  in  the 
^*  province  who  cor-fess  an.d  ac- 
^^  knowledge  the  ONE  almighty 
*'  and  eternal  GOD,  to  be  the  cre- 
"^  ator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the 
^^  world  ;  and  hold  them.selves  o- 
'*  bilged  in  conscience  to  live 
**  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  so- 
'^  ciet's  shall  in  no  ways  be  rno- 
'•-'  lested   for   their  religious  per- 
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''^  suasion  or  practice,  in  matters  them  have  been  copied  into  the 
^'-  of  iaith  and  vorship;  ner  shall  declarations  of  rights  prefixed  to 
"  they  be  conpelled  at  any  time  to  several  of  the  present  republican 
**  frequent  or  maintain  any  rcli-  constitutions  in  America.  '1  he 
**  gious  worship,  place  or  minis-  system  of  government  which  PeLn 
*■'■  try  whatever."  To  which  was  produced  has  been  regarded  as  an 
added  another  equally  conducive  Utopian  project  ;  but  though  iu 
to  the  welfare  of  society,  *■'•  That  some  pans  \isionary  and  iniprac- 
"  according  to  the  good  example  ticable,  yet  it  was  liberal  and  po- 
"  of  the  primitive  christians,  pular,  calcilatcd  to  pain  adven- 
^'  and  ths  eaje  of  the  creation,  every  turers  with  a  prospect  of  re])ubii- 
**  first  day  of  the  week,  called  can  advantages.  Some  of  its  pro- 
'*  the  Lord's  day,  people  shall  ab-  visions,  particularly  the  rotation 
'*'  stain  from  their  common  daily  of  the  council,  have  been  adopted 
**  labour,  that  they  may  the  bet-  by  a  very  enlightened  body  of  le- 
gislators, after  the  expiration  of 
a  century.  The  experiment  i.i 
now  in  operation,  and  -without 
experiment  nothing  can  be  fairly 
compact  between  the  governour  decided  in  the  political  any  more 
"ud  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  than  In  the  physical  world, 
'i  hey   appear    to   be   founded    in  [To  be  continued.  ] 

wisdom  and  equity,    and  some  of 


**  ter  dispose  themselves  to  wor 
*'  ship   God,    according   to   their 
*'  understandings." 

These  laws   were    an    oriainal 


^^f£^S^''^>""<>' 
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[Concluded  from  p.  285.] 


II. 


Duties  to  ouR'irLVES. 

M  ASTER- PJECE  of  a  God,  on 
this  world,  man!,  it  be- 
hoves thee  to  pri::e  the  excellence 
f>f  tiiy  soul  properly,  and  to  assert 
the  worth  of  this  immortal  bein<> 
which  thy  Creator  hath  given  thee. 

Raise  thyself,  it  crieth  to  thee, 
raise  thyself  from  the  dust  1  Di- 
rect thy  vit'ws  to  heaven,  and  he- 
roically tread  the  passions  under 
thy  feet. 

Accustom  thyself  early  to  the 
exercise  of  virtue-  The  first  im- 
pressions of  it  Vv'ill  never  be  ef- 
faced from  the  soul, 

As  thine  heart  is,  so  let  thy  good 
name  be,  v/ithout  blemish,-  thy 
prudent  conduct  shall  secure  it  a- 
gainst  every  attack- 


Remind  thyself  incessantly  that 
thy  principal  business  must  be,  to 
labour  for  eternity,  and  to  secure 
thy  happiness.  All  else  is  either 
indifferent  or  injurious. 

Dost  thou  glitter  on  the  throne 
of  kings  ?  Great  as  man  can  be, 
thou  art  nothing,  or  rather  an 
out-cast  of  nature,  if  sin  has  defiled 
thy  soul. 

Be  thy  days  numerous  as  the 
sand  on  tlie  sea-shore.  What  will 
such  a  prodigious  length  of  life  a- 
vail  thee,  if  it  must  conclude  with 
the  loss  of  thy  s>oul.   ? 

Flee  from  evil,  and  do  that 
which  is  good  ;  for  the  Most  High 
Judge  shall  parefuUy  vi-eigh  thy 
works  in  his  balance. 

The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  as 
a  path ;  on  each   side   you  behold 
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a    frijrlitful    abyss ;     and    srsares 
spread  ibeniselvcs  under  his  feet. 

Repress  swelling  pride,  and  the 
rasiiip'  impulse  oi  anj^er.  These 
two  monsters,  hatclied  by  ven- 
geance;, have  covered  the  whole 
earth  with  sin  and  destruction. 

Dost  thou  give  up  thyself  to  the 
impulse  oFvv^rath  ?  it  will  end  the 
threads  of  thy  life,  and  plunge 
thee  into  the  pit  before  thy  time. 

Fly  from  the  contentious  man. 
He  is  a  troubled  ocean,  whose 
waves  mount  to  the  heavens : 
Wrstli  flashes  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
pointed  dap^per  in  his  hand. 

Bat  it  is  not  enough  to  suppress 
the  boisterous  emotions  of  the  soul, 
the  door  must  he  barred  against 
the  entrance  of  vice:  suffer  it  not 
to  make  its  abode  in  thee. 

Above  ail  things,  banish  idleness, 
that  poisonous  iountain  of  all  evil. 
On  the  ocean  of  liie  calms  are  no 
less  dangerous  than  storms. 
The  laborious  isas  a  gentle  stream, 
whose  crystaline  waters  glide  o- 
verlhe  sand,  and  every  where  en- 
tice forth  the  riches  of  spring. 

Carefully  avoid  all  connection 
with  men  who  drink  wickedness  as 
\vater,andwho  glory  in  t  heir  shame. 

Immodesty  v/ould  soon  expel 
every  sentiment  of  honour  from 
thy  heart ;  would  wash  out  the  tra- 
ces of  ingenuous  bashf-iluess  from 
thy  forehead,  and  spread  in  its 
stead  contempt  and  disgrace. 

Art  thou  once  become  the  sport 
of  thy  passions  ?  then  slialt  thou 
be  as  a  ship  despoiled  by  the  storm, 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  ; 
and  a  melancholy  sinking  v\'^ill  be 
the  conclusion  of  thy  transgres- 
sions. 

The  society  of  the  virtuous  is 
to  youth,  what  a  good  climate  is 
to  the  tonstitution,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  heavens  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks 


to  youth  is  the  reading  of  impro-, 
per  books,  those  dumb  teachers  of 
vice  and  infidelity. 

Cast  far  from  thee  that  poison- 
ous spawn  of  hell;  rather  let  blind- 
ness close  thine  eyes  than  employ 
them  to  thine  ov/n  destruction. 

Heaven  and  earth,  all  created 
beings,  even  the  Creator,- — all  in- 
vite, all  engage  man  to  the  love 
of  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  cf 
eternal  truths. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful,  no- 
thing more  lovely  than  wis^^om, 
its  brightness  eclipses  the  splen- 
dour of  gold,  and  its  fruits  are 
sweeter  than  honey. 

Let  temperance  and  sobriety,  my 
son,  preside  at  thy  table.  He  who 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  appetites, 
destroys  his  body  and  v/eakens  his 
understanding. 

Consider  the  glutton  oppressed 
v.ith  food.  He  would  mtike  his 
body  the  temple  of  pleasure,  but 
he  converts  it  into  a  la:ar  house. 

Stupidity  is  the  consequence  of 
gluttony.  Wisdom  never  took  up 
her  residence  in  a  soul  enamoured 
\n\x\\  eating  and  drinking. 

Recollect  frequently,  that  thou 
art  but  a  passenger  in  this  world. 
This  mortal  life  is  but  a  moment 
to  introduce  the  great  day  of  eter- 
nity. 

O  youth !  while  the  light  irradi- 
ates thine  eye,  labour  for  thy  sal- 
vation. Soon,  very  soon  the  dark- 
ness of  death  wall  overtake  thee. 

Flatter  not  thyself  that  the  end 
of  thy  path  is  still  afar  off.     How 
oft  is  youth  deceived  when  it  pre- 
sumes on  health  and  jovial  days  ! 
III. 

DUTIES    TOWARD    OTHERS. 

When  thou,  my  son,  hast  fulfil- 
led thy  duty  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, when  thou  hast  formed  tiiine 
own  mind,  then  turn  thy  heart  to 
others,  principally  toward  those 
to  whom,  under  God,  thou  owest 
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thine  existence — remember  irices- 
saiiily  the  anxiety  thou  pa\  est 
them  in  tJiine  infancy,  and  thiit 
thy  education  was  to  tliem  aloun- 
tain  of  trouble. 

Know  that  the  blood  of  thy  pa- 
rents flow  in  thy  veins.  Nature 
itself  obliges  thee  to  be  grateful. 

Dost  thou  liscen  with  pleasure 
to  I  he  instructions  of  a  rather  ? 
Dost  thou  faithfully  observe  the 
precepts  of  a  mother?  '1  hen  shall 
the  Almicrhty  bic::s  thine  under- 
takings,  and  thy  days  shall  be  ma- 
ny as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Woe  to  him  that  despises  the 
judgments  of  his  father,  and  the 
reproofs  of  his  mother!  His  can- 
dle shall  be  extinguished  and  his 
face  covered  with  shame. 

Submission  and  docility  are  the 
first  virtues  of  youth.  It  should 
be  like  the  wax  which  receives  any 
impression ;  like  the  gentle  reed 
■\vhich  yields  to  the  gentle  ze- 
pJiyr. 

A  child  that  has  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  restraint,  is  like  an  un- 
bridled horse  whose,fire  unresrain- 
ed  plunges  him  headlong  down  the 
precipice. 

Respectfully  attend  to  the  voice 
of  instruction :  wisdom  shall 
spring  from  it ;  and  in  it  the  seeds 
of  every  virtue  shall  strike  their 
roots. 

All  men  are  brethren,  for  all 
are  sprung  from  the  same  origi- 
nal :  from  clay  the  Creator  mix- 
ed the  mass  of  human  kind. 

Death  unites  all  together — the 
monarch  v/ho  guided  the  reins  of 
a  mighty  kingdom,  and  the  la- 
bourer who  with  the  ploughshare 
inverts  the  soil  of  his  fathers. 

O  ye,  v/ho  bathe  in  nectar  and 
ambrosia !  despise  not  the  poor 
countr)m_an  whose  food  is  bread, 
moistened  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 


Let  thy  aifc-ciion,  my  son,  ex- 
tend to  every  one.  The  works  of 
thy  charity  should  know  no  other 
lim.its  but  those  of  thy  abilitv. 

The  wretch  who,  helpless,  wal- 
lows in  the  dust,  bears,  like  thee, 
the  image  of  a  God  ;  like  thee  he 
bears  the  stamp  ot  immortality  on 
his  soul. 

Does  the  poor  knock  at  thy 
door?  Does  the  complaint  of  his 
hunger  or  his  nakedness  echo  in 
thy  hall ;  Oh  I  shut  not  thine  ear 
to  his  complaints,  r.or  push  av,  aj 
the  hand  stretched  out  to  thee  tor 
help ! 

To  the  whole  human  race,  thou 
art  debtor  :  but  thy  country  has 
the  fast  claim  on  thee,  %vhi(.h  thy 
heart  may  not  deny.  The  powers 
of  thine  understanding,  as  well  as 
the  strenfj-th  of  thine  arms,  are  cn- 
gager  m  lis  service. 

The  more  thou  hast  laboured 
during  the  summer,  the  more 
shalt  thou  taste  and  enjoy  satis- 
faction in  the  winter. 

Defame  no  one.  The  poison  of 
adders  drops  from  the  tongue  of 
the  slanderer,  and  deadly  are  the 
vv^ounds  it  inflicts. 

Never  suffer  a  thought  of  ven- 
geance to  arise  in  thy  heart;  it  be- 
longs to  the  almiahty  ;  he  has  re- 
served it  for  the  great  day  of  wrath. 

Is  thine  heart  sensible  of  the  in- 
stincts of  friendship  ? — choose  one 
who  m.ay  be  another  self,  and  who 
in  common  with  thee  may  take 
the  burthen  of  hum.an  life  on  your 
shoulders. 

True  friendship  is  founded  on 
virtue  and  honour.  Never  yet  did 
it  reside  in  a  vicious  heart. 

Before  thou  placest  thy  confi- 
dence in  any  one,  consider  atten- 
tively whether  he  has  chosen  pru- 
derce  for  his  guide,  and  if  his  soul 
be  not  tainted  with  any  vice. 

Fly  from  the  friend  who  flatter* 
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thy  failings.  He  is  a  serpeflt  rea- 
dy to  discharge  his  poison.  Soon^ 
perhaps,  Avill  it  be  in  thy  bowels. 

If  virtuous  sentiments  exalt 
thine  hearty,  then  shalt  thou  mount 
as  the  eagle  above  the  clouds  ; 
thou  shalt  glisten  as  a  star  through 
the  black^ess  of  night. 

Lee  integrity  govern  in  all  that 
thou  sayesc.  Never  open  thy 
mouth  to  injure  the  truth. 

A  noble  boldness  is  the  property 
of  the  upright ;  he  goeth  about 
with  his  head  erect,  and  looks 
down  with  conterapt  on  the  sub- 
terfutves  of  vice.  His  lanpuafre  is 
always  a  true  copy  of  his  heart. 

Hath  any  one  done  thee  a  kind- 
ness ?  prest  r  ve  a  lively  sense  of  it 
in  thy  memory.  Let  sensations 
of  gratitude  arise  at  the  sight  of 
thy  benefactors. 
Oh,  youth  !  who  hast  set  thy  foot 


on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  aft 
perhaps  to  act  some  important 
part,  let  a  prudent  conduct  adorn 
thy  virtues  :  let  prudence,  virtue, 
and  religion,  i-ijovern  thy  heart. 

This  is  the  gate  through  which 
thou  may  est  enter  into  the  world; 
it  will  lead  thee  through  the  path 
of  glory  to  the  abode  of  happiness, 

Does  the  blood  of  heroes  fill 
thine  veins  ?  Does  the  tree  of  thine 
genealogy  extend  its  branches  into 
remote  antiquity  ?  tlien  consider 
how  thou  mayest  assert  this  ho- 
nour,— not  in  shew  and  ostentati- 
on, but  by  the  brilliancy  of  thy 
virtues. 

Rough  and  bestrewed  with 
thorns  is  the  path  leading  to  these 
virtues :  but  their  abode  is  trans- 
porting, and  the  advantages  of  it 
are  so  great  that  all  labour  to  at- 
tain it  are  but  trifling. 
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Essay  on  genius. 
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THE  last  contrast,  in  the  va- 
rieties of  genius,  which  we 
shall  now  consider,  is  that  which 
exists  between  what  may  be  cal- 
led the  speedily  matured,  and  the 
slo-wly  progressive.  There  are  some 
who  seem  to  arrive  at  the  zenith 
of  their  intellectual  splendour,  by 
a  rapid  and  sudden  ascent ;  and 
there  are  others,  on  the  contra- 
ry, whose  mental  lustre,  seems 
gradually  to  encrease  and  brighten, 
till  almost  the  evening  of  life. 
Two  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the 
last,  and  perhaps  of  any  age,  were 
striking  examples  of  the  contrast 
here  stated.  The  persons  to  whom 
we  refer,  were  Pope  and  Swift  : 
and  as  observations  drawn  from 
real  characters,  and  well  known 


facts,  are  always  the  most  strik- 
ing and  illustrative,  this  part 
of  our  subject  shall  be  explained^ 
by  a  few  remarkable  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  story  of  these  distin- 
guished writers.  The  former  of 
them,  Mr.  Pope,  declared  that  he 
lisped  in  numbers,  and  could  not 
remember  the  time,  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  verses.  Whether 
this  assertion  were  true  or  not, 
we  have  an  undoubted  specimen 
of  his  ablities,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  At  twenty,  he  produced 
his  essay  on  criticism.  Doctor 
Johnson,  whose  eminence  as  a 
critic  needs  not  be  told,  and  who 
is  certainly  not  chargeable  with 
beinpr  proiuse  of  his  approbation, 
at  least   in  regard  to  Mr.   Pope, 
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tlviii  the  foHt;v/in^  character  of 
Tills  work*,  and  just  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  the  author.  *^  It 
exhibits  says  he)  every  mode  of 
t-xcelieiice  that  can  dignify  didactic 
composition,  selection  of  matter, 
novelty  o*:  arranf^emcnt,  justscf  s  of 
precept_,  splendour  of  illustration, 
and  propriety  of  digression.  I 
kno\v  not  (continues  he)  \vhetlier' 
k  be  pleasing  to  consider,  that  he 
produced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it.  He 
that  delights  himself  with  observ- 
ing, that  such  powers  may  be  so 
soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think,  that  life  was,  ever  af- 
ter, at  a  stand."  The  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  this  man, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  re- 
markable an  instance  oi progressi've 
genius.  So  far  was  he  from  being 
distinguised  for  capacity,  in  early 
life,  that  he  did  not  even  escape 
disgrace.  He  is  reported  to  have 
saici,  that  he  thought  himself  the 
greatest  dunce  of  the  college,  in 
which  he  was  educated.  From 
whatever  motive  such  a  declara- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  proceed, 
it  is  well  known  that  his  first  pro- 
ductions \vere  not  happy+.  On 
shewing  some  of  his  early  attempts 
at  verse  to  Dry  den,,  who  was 
then  esteemed  the  Colossus  of  ge- 
nius, poetry,  and  learning,  he  re- 
ceived for  answer,  '*  Cousin  Swift, 
you  will  never  be  a  poet."  Hap- 
pily for  Dry  den,  his  works  arc 
not  of  a  perishable  nature ;  for  by 
this  reply,  produced  perhaps  by 
friendship,  and  founded,  no  doubt, 
en  probability,  he  irreconcilably 


provoked  a  ruan,  one  lash  of  whose 
satire,  was,  afterwards,  sufficient 
to  leave  a  nmrk  to  ail  posieriiy;!:- 
It  may  bethought,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  not  the  want  of  capacity, 
but  of  industry,  in  early  life,  to 
which  these  failures  of  Sw  ift  ought 
to  be  attributed.  But  to  this,  it 
seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  oiie  of  the  proper- 
ties of  genius,  to  render  us  pos- 
sessor incapable  of  satisfaction,  in 
an  indolent  and  inactive  siate.  It 
urges  him  on  to  the  pursuit  of  its 
proper  object,  in  opposition  to 
every  obstacle.  It  creates  such 
an  ardent  love  for  its  favourite 
employment,  as  cannot  be  extin- 
guished, nor  precluded  from  gra- 
tification. So  that  inactivity  its- 
self,  is  a  mark  of  its  absence,  or 
of  its  immature,  and  inopera- 
tive state.  Men  of  genius  may 
be,  and  often  are,  of  a  natural 
make  and  temper,  extremely  prone 
to  indolence.  But  that  ardour  of 
mind,  which  they  possess,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  indulge  in  habi- 
tual sloth.  It  propels  them,  ir- 
resitabiy,  to  the  thing  which  they 
loNC.  And  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per here,  to  remark,  that  this 
circumstance,  generally  attendant 
on  genius,  was  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  the  character,  im- 
mediately before  us,  even  prior 
to  the  attainment  of  distinction. 
Swift  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
invincible  confidence,  that  his  ta- 
lents were  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  of  excellence.  Instead 
of  being  discouraged  by  disgrace^ 
and  disappointment  -,  he  was  only 


*  Lives  of  the  poets. 

+  Swift's  odes  were  his  first  compositions  in  poetry.  They  arc  so  wretchedly  lan- 
tjuid,  and  jejune,  that  whoever  can  lead  them  through,  till  he  shall  have  prescribed  it  to 
liimselF  for  a  task  to  do  so,  possesses  more  resolution,  or  other  leelings,  than  the  author 
t>f  this  essay. 

1  «' Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Dryden, 
For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in  ; 
Tho'  only  wrote,  at  first,  for  filling, 
To  fwell  the  volumn's  prrce^a  irhilline,  swi  rf»- 
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stimulated  to  the  greater  care  and  industry  to  ripen  and  improve  it. 

pains.     After  receiving  a  degree,  Both  may  be  diligent,  bat  the  one 

at  the  university,  by  special fa^vouvy  wants  tbat,  whicix  will  render  di- 

he  spent  eight  hours  in   ih-^  day,  ligence  usetul    and  effective,   and 

for  seven  years,  in  close  and   la-  the  other  possesses  it. 


borious  application  to  stud) ,  It 
was,  probably,  toward  the  close 
or  this  period/ that  he  formed  the 
first  sketch  or  the  tale  of  a  >.ub; — the 
first  thing  that  bears  any  features 
of  that  genius,  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him  so  highly.  It 
has  been  remarked^  hov/ever,  and 
perhaps  with  justice,  that  the 
stile  and  manner  of  this  work, 
are  not  like  any  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions. Some  there  are  who 
ijiay,  and  do,  esteem  it,  his  mas- 
ter-piece. Yet  it  would  seem  if 
the  remark  just  made  be  well 
fpunded,  that  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ailized,  at  least  his  own  ideas  of 
good  writing.  But  the  disposition 


Thus  have  we  considered  some 
of  the  most  important  varieties 
in  the  human  intellect.  We  did 
not  propose  to  tske  notice  of  tkem 
all,  nor  do  we  imagine  that  we 
have  done  it.  Many  of  the  ob- 
servations v.  hich  have  been  made, 
might  be  much  expanded  and  ex- 
tended. Bat  enough  has  been  said, 
to  aubrd  a  clue  to  those  who  think 
the  subject  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. This  comprehends  the  whole 
aim  and  expectation  of  the  writer. 
It  v/ill  eafil)'  occur  that  several  of 
the  characters  of  genius  which 
have  been  mentioned,  may  be  u- 
nitcd  in  one  person.  Genius  may 
be  original,  or  imitative  j  and  at 


to   perseverance,  as  already  sug-     the  same  time  it  may  be  particular. 


g-efted,  was  not  uncommon  in  this 
instance.  It  is  a  disposition  which, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  brin^  their 
powers  to  perfection,  so  nature 
seems  to  have  implanted  it  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  in  all  those, 
whose  genius  remains,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  latent,  or  imma- 
ture. Either  their  inextinguish- 
able love  of  the  pursuit,  in  which 
they  are  destined,  finally  to  ex- 
cel, or  their  undismayed  confi- 
dence in  their  ov/n  powers,  car- 
ries them  forward,  in  dispite  of 
obstacles  and  failures.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  follow  from  this, 
that  every  man  who  continues  to 
study,  and  write,  is  by  necefTary 
consequence,  possessed  of  genius. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  inve- 
terate dunces,    as  well  as   many 

men  of  real  progressive  capacities,  and  frequently  the  peace  of  the 
In  the  one  case,  there  is  a  total  possessor.*  If  more  moderate  a- 
absence  of  capacity ;  in  the  other,  oilities  are  given,  they  are  often 
there  is  only  the  want  of  time  and     cultivated    and    improved,     into 

*  Among  all  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  perhaps  there  was 
none  more  singular,  than  that  natural  modesty  and  peaceableness  of  disposition  which 
rendered  him  as  much  superior  to  other  great  men  in  happiness,  as  he  was  to  all  ia 
genius. 


or  universal,  speedily  matured,  or 
Howly  progressive.  It  will  like- 
v/ise  be  obvious  to  observe,  ho\^" 
the  wisdom  cnddefign  of  the  great 
author  of  nature,  shines  conspicu- 
ouHy  in  the  flructure  of  the  im- 
material, as  well  as  of  the  mate- 
rial creation.  Variety  is  every 
where  beheld,  and  yet  every  part 
is  useful  to  ever}  other.  Original 
genius  is  bestowed  to  furnish  those 
materials  which  the  other  species 
may  improve  and  mature.  That 
equality  in  the  lots  of  men,  which 
has  been  observed  to  exift  so  re- 
markably, in  other  instances,  is 
here  preserved.  If  great  powers 
are  conferred,  the  gift  is  frequent- 
ly accompanied  with  passions,  or 
with  other  circumstances,  which 
sometimes  destroy  the  usefulness, 
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great  excellence  and  utility  ;  and 
arc  productive  of  happiness  to 
their  owner.  Ifa  partial  capacity 
be  bestowed,  it  attains  the  highest 
degree  of  eminence,  in  a  favourite 
art.  ll  a  general  one  be  possessed, 
it  attains  not  supremacy  in  any. 
These,  indeed,  are  general  re- 
marks which  admit  of  some  excep- 
tions ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  deli- 
neate the  prominent  features  of 
any  portraic,  exposed  to  public 
view,  as  strongly  as  they  ever  ap- 
pear in  nature,  and  the  beholder 
mustbe  expected  rather  to  approve 
than  to  condemn  what  is  coloured 
liighly,  and  marked  distinctly,  on 
purpose  to  solicit  and  fix  his  at- 
tention. He  must,  likewise,  ex- 
pect to  discern  for  himself,  those 
more  disraijt  approaches  toward 
a  resemblance,  which  do  not  a- 
mouni  to  a  perfect  likeness,  but 
which  still  distinguish  their  sub- 
ject, as  belonging  to  the  same  fa- 
mily, with  the  particular  one 
v.'^hich  is  pourtrayed.  These  ob- 
servations it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  this  whole  essav.  The 
author  is  sensible,  that  the  vari- 
eties in  genius,  which  are  here 
pointed  out,  are  not  in  their  ge- 
neral appearance  so  striking  and 
remarkable,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented There  are  many  interme- 
diate -hades,  dissimilar  traits  [and 
^'ombincd  features.  But  it  was 
his  business,  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  nature  and  real  life,  to 
mark  clisiinctly  what  was  singular; 
and  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  highest  degree  of  the  thing  he 
rcprescutG.  The  general  outline 
and  resemblance  being  drawn,  the 
other  parts  may  be  filled  up,  vrith 
a  great  variety  of  modificaticns. 

A  number  of  deductions  easily 
follow  from  what  has  been  said. 
It  follows  that  whoever  is,  in  any 
degree,  possessed  of  original 
powers,  ought  not  to  cramp  and 


trammel  them,  by  servile  imita- 
tion, or  the  rules  of  mechanical 
criticism.  It  is  his  business  to 
furnish  new  materials,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  more  rules  of 
just  criticism.  If  it  be  asked,  how 
shall  wc  know  that  we  have  ori- 
ginal talents  ?  The  reply  is,  that 
this  is  one  of  those  questions,  that 
nature  will  better  answer  for  every 
one,  who  is  really  interested  in 
it,  than  can  be  done  by  any  specu- 
lative rules.  A  man  of  original 
powers,  though  he  thinks  in  a 
singular  train,  sees  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  objects 
which  he  contemplates  so  distinct- 
ly and  strikingly,  that  he  is  in  a 
measure  sure,  that  they  are  what 
he  appreheiids  them  to  be.  Still, 
however,  the  confidence  which  we 
obtain  from  concurring  opinion, 
and  which,  even  in  demonstrative 
science,  is  not  perfect,  till  this  be 
obtained,  is  wanting,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  apt  to  restrain  him 
unduly.  He  is  afraid  to  venture 
on  untrodden  ground.  This  is  the 
danger  which  intimidates  him. 
The  crowd  of  contemptible  inno- 
vators, and  imsuccessful  projec- 
tors, and  artempters,  is  a  society, 
the  dread  of  which,  influences  him 
more,  than  the  ambition  of  being 
ranked  with  originals.  x\ gainst 
this  dread,  in  its  extreme,  he  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard.  He  ought  to 
remember  that  no  high  attainment 
is  made  without  some  risk.  While 
he  is  careful  to  distinguish  a  crude, 
and  immature  conception,  from 
one  of  sterling  and  original  value  ; 
he  should  still  have  confidence  e- 
uough  in  himself,  after  examining 
his  notions  thoroughly,  and  being 
satisfied  as  far  as  possible,  that 
they  will  stand  the  test,  to  ven- 
ture them  into  the  crucible  of  pub* 
lie  opinion.  Of  worthless  novel- 
ties, and  base  singularities,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  are 
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already  a  great  abunclance;  and 
yet  the  fear  of  adding  to  the  num- 
ber, is  perhaps,  too. predominant  ; 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
that  those  have  the  most  of  this 
fear  who  have  the  least  cause  for 
it.  Would  writers  rely  more  on 
themselves,  only  taking  care  to 
examine  thoroughly,  what  they 
offer  to  the  public,  and  mature  it 
by  diligent  cultivation,  we  should 
meet  with  a  gi-eater  variety,  more 
novelty,  and  a  richer  entertain- 
ment, in  modern  productions. 
The  delire  of  being  safe,  and  of 
being  able  to  justify  ourselves  by 
great  authorities,  though  com- 
mendable in  itself,  is  capable  of 
being  carried  to  excess.  If  we 
would  be  more  than  imitators  and 
refiners,  we  must  make  an  ejiperi- 
ment  of  the  public  taste. 

Bat  froni  what  has  been  said  on 
the  nature  of  imitatinje  genius,  it  fol- 
lows likewise,  that  they  who  pos- 
sess, have  every  encouragement 
to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  The 
emoluments  which  are  bestowed 
on  its  exertions,  are  even  higher 
than  their  desert,  -  For  thou";h 
the  meriL  of  novelty  and  original- 
ity be  the  greatest,  yet  it  is  far 
from  meeting,' in  every  instance, 
with  the  highest  rev/ard.  Consi- 
derable time  is  often  necessary,  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
public,  in  regard  to  an  original 
production.  Frequently  it  lies  ne- 
glected, or  is  esteemed,  only  by 
a  few,  for  many  years,  and  some- 
t"  "^  during;  the  whole  life  of  the 
author.  Sometimes,  though  the 
iiiatter  of  the  production  be  excel-» 
lent,  it  is  given  to  the  world,  in 
a  manner,  which  does  not  attract 
attention.  Hence  it  often  comes 
to  pass,  that  he  who  refines,  di- 
gests, and  arranges  a  subject,  in 
ah  agreeable,  and  pleasing  msn- 
iner,  though  there  be  hardly  one 
original  thought  in  the  whole,  re- 


ceives a  mncli  higher  reward,  thai-t 
•ciil  the  authors  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted, and  without  whose  mate- 
rials h^  could  have  done  nothing. 
The  justice  of  his  principles  being 
previously  established,  require  no 
time  to  obtain  authority;  and  we  are 
delighted  with  having  that  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  ren- 
dered pleasing,  and  easy  of  access 
and  comprehension.      The  posses- 
sion   of  this  species  of  capacity, 
being    common,     and   capable   of 
great   improvement,    from  indus- 
try  and  application,  are  circum- 
stances   which   place    the   attain- 
ment of  praise,  and  utility  within 
the  reach  of  many.     Indeed   it  is 
this  species  of  capacity,  which  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind    posses  ; 
some  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
others;  soine  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  be  even  capable  of  improv- 
ing; on  the  thoughts  of  an  original 
writer,  alter  they  are  suggested, 
tho*  they  would  not  have  been  a- 
ble  to  suggest  them   themselves  ; 
but   in  one  degree  or  another,  a 
great  proportion  of  mankind,  are 
capable  of  attaining  distinction  by 
example,  and  of  writing  well  by 
careful  imitation.     A  slavish  imi- 
tation  of  a  particular  author  is, 
indeed,    never    allowable  ;  or    at 
least  it  never  commands  applause. 
By  imitation  we  mean  son>e:hinp' 
much  more  extensive,  and  liberal 
than  this.     We  mean  that  general 
assistance,  which  is  collected  from 

carefiil  reading  and    study  ;— 

the  correction  and  improvement 
of  our  taste,  by  forming  it  on  just 
models,  and  the  tallent  of  arrang- 
ing, and  expressing  our  thoughts, 
with  accuracy  aud  elegance  ;  by 
carefully  observing  the  manner  in 
wnich  this  is  done,  by  approved 
authors.  It  will  not  easily  be 
imagined,  by  those  who  have  not 
made  the  experiment,  what  a  rea- 
diness and  facility,     habit    itself 
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cnafers,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
beside.  Whoever  possesses  but  a 
Eioderate  share  ot'  talents,  and 
will  persevcringly  accustom  hini- 
selt"  to  observe  with  care,  and 
practice  with  attention,  the  art  of 
combiniiiix  and  arrangin""  words 
and  sentences,  will  soon  reach  a 
point  of  excellency  iu.it,  which  he 
once  contemplated  \f  ith  cn\yy  and 
dispaircd  of  attaining.  A  neat 
and  easy  stile  is,  indeed,  an  at- 
tainment which  almost  anv  one 
may  make.  Neither  is  it  an  at- 
tainment of  inconsiderable  value. 
It  will  enable  its  possessor  to  ex- 
tend both  his  respectability  and 
usefulness.  After  all,  there  is 
danger  of  putting  too  high  a  value 
on  the  mere  structure  of  words 
and  sentences.  This  is  indeed  the 
fault  to  which  the  taste  of  the 
public  at  present  is  strongly  in- 
clined. It  would  be  easy  to  name 
several  productions  which  have 
obtained  a  considerable  currency, 
whose  whole  merit  notwitlisran'd- 
ing,  consist  in  a  kind  oi  fo^a^hig 
?ion\ence^  and  splendid  frippery.  Be 
it  therefore  the  care  of  ail,  and 
especially  of  those  who  possess 
the;  species  of  genius  now  imir.e- 
dlately  in  view,  to  be  careful  to 
estimate  things  aright.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  for  it  is  too  often 
forgotten,  that  no  man  can  vvrite 
well  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of 
the  S'.ibjeci  on  Avhich  he  w-rites, 
thorougbly  digested  in  his  own 
mind.  To  this  object  industry 
should  be  first  and  principally  ap- 
plied. And  the  acoaisition  of 
this  will  contribute,  jncrc  than 
any  thing  else,  to  perfect  even  the 
arrangement  and  expression.  A 
great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
position arises,  not  from  the 
want  of  words,  but  from  the  want 
of  thouc>ht3.  We  are  seldom  at 
a  loss  to  express  a  sentiment 
which  we   conceive  distinctly  and 


feel  Sensibly.  In  thi.i  case,  a  man, 
who  is  free  from  vulgar  habits, 
vrill  usually  find  that  thoso  words 
w  hich  arc  most  proper,  will  qccur 
to  his  mind  the  first. 

Again,  it  follows  evidently  from 
v/hat  has  been  observed  cf  the 
particular  genius ^  that  they  who 
possess  it,  should  not  waste  much 
of  their  time,  in  laborious,  irk- 
some and  unprofitable  ,, pursuits, 
for  which  they  are  unfitted  by  na- 
ture ;  but  apply  closely,  and  prin- 
cipally, to  that  for  which  they 
are  best  calculated.  Sufficient  at- 
tention is  not  paid  to  this  circum- 
stance in  most  of  our  colleges  and 
other  literary  institutions.  A  cer- 
tain course  of  study  is  prescribed 
to  all,  without  any  regard  to  the 
particular  talents  and  genius  of 
individuals.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  usual  course  of  accademical 
education,  no  great  length  of  time 
is  spent  on  each  particular  branch 
of  science,  and  not  more,  com- 
monly, than  is  requisite  to  fur- 
nish tiiat  g-eneral  knowlcdjie  of 
the  liberal  arts,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  man,  who  calls 
himself  a  scholar,  to  posses."^, 
though  his  after  improvements  are 
to  run  in  a  particular  direction. 
Yet  it  cculd  be  wished  that  mcre 
atrention  were  given  to  the  par- 
ticular bent,  and  disposition  of 
youth  ;  and  tliat  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  time,  in  their  accademical 
course,  were  allowed  them  in 
studies  which  they  love,  and  in 
which  they  excel,  though  it  should 
render  their  knowledge  of  the 
rest,  even  more  superficial  than  it 
usually  is.  It  slo-nifics  nothing;  to 
force  the  mind  on  pursuits,  for 
which  it  has  no  capacity.  The 
little  that  is  acquired  is  immedi- 
ately lost,  by  subsequent  negl"- 
gence  and  disgust.  This,  how » 
ever,  is  not  applicable  to  tho5:e 
wdio  avoid  study,  through   mere 
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laziness,  which  is  cftcn  the  real 
cause  of  ignorance  in  those  who 
assign  the  want  of  relish  and  an- 
titude,  as  the  reason  for  not 
making  progress  in  the  <lvy\  and 
abstruse  parts  of  learning.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  here,  that 
a  peculiar  aptness  for  some  one 
branch  of  science,  is  a  thing  of 
very  general  occurrence.  In  the 
high  degree,  in  which  we  have 
mentioned  it,  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  essay,  it  may  indeed  be 
rare.  But  in  a  certain  degree, 
there  are  but  it'w  persons  who 
are  not  more  happily  calculated 
for  a  certain  species  of  study,  and 
improvement,  than  they  are  for 
otliers.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  should  be 
attended  to  and  knovv^n  by  every 
individual.  Much,  not  only  of 
his  eminence,  but  of  his  useful- 
ness and  happiness,  will  depend 
on  this  knov/lcdge.  if  he  apply 
himself  to  that  lor  which  nature 
intended  him,  he  will  probably 
obtain  distinction,    and   bt^  very 


useful ;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
business  will  be  his  pleasure  and 
delight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
devote  himself  to  something  for 
which  he  is  less  calculated,  he  will 
probably  never  reach  beyond  niQ- 
diocrity,  while  his  whole  life  will 
be  a  scene  of  irksom.e  drudgery. 
To  make  a  just  estimate  ot  our 
talents,  and  rightly  to  determine 
in  what  our  greatest  strength  lies, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
yet,  one  of  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life. 

The  reflection  of  the  m.ost  Im- 
portanee  on  what  we  have  deno- 
minated nni-versal geniui y  is  hinted 
at  under  our  treatment  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  It  is,  that 
persons  who  possess  this  kind  of 
capacity,  ought  not  to  aim  at  too 
much  ;  or  endeavour  to  grasp  the 
whole  circle  of  science  and  expect 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  every 
species  of  composition.  The  ob- 
servation of  Pope,  on  this  point, 
is  in  general  just,  and  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind. 


"  One  science,  only,  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.*'* 

But    a  question    here    occurs,  a    great  variety  of  literary   sub- 

which  v/e  will  just  take  notice  of,  jects,       has     many      advantages, 

as  leading  to   an    observation  of  over  one  whose  talents  are  more 

some    importance.      It    may    be  limited.      Cicero  has,  ^oi^^g  since, 

asked, — if   these  general  pov/ers  observed,  that  there  is   a  kind  of 

are  not  to  be  cultivated,  why  Y/ere  common   connection,  or  intimate 

they  bestowed?    To    tiiis  v.^e  an  relation  between   ail  the  arts,  so 

swer,  that  their  bestowment  may  that    an   acquaintance  with   one, 

be  of  much  use,  though  they  are  not  only  introduces  us  more  easi- 

not,    and  cannot    be  all,    equally  ly  to  the  knowledge   of  another, 

cultivated.      The   man   v/ho  pos-  but    is    of   much  utility    in    the 

sesses  a  facility   of  investigating  practice  of  it.+     From    this  cir- 

*  Essay  on  criticism. 

+  Oji  this  principle   is  founded    his  argument  (in    his    book    de    oraiort)    that     the 
orator  should   be  a  universal   scholar,     it  is      generally  supposed    that     Cicero     was 
here  drawing  his  own  picture.     But  in  order  to  make  the  lule  gemral,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  talants  equal  to  his  own  should  be  possessed  by  every  maa  who  is  a  public 
speaker. 
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CimiHance,  he  who  is  endued  v/hh 
large  general  pov/ers,  may  derive 
much  advantage.      For  thoiioh  he 
oiiglit  to   'Tiake  a  selection   oi  \ui 
eiiiploymjiit, — to   make   it   early, 
and  pursue  it  steadily  and  princi- 
pally,   yet    he  may,    and    ought, 
occa-iioiially,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  acquaint  himself  with  all 
the   sciences.      And  tlie   ease  and 
rapidity  with    which  he  will  do 
this,  will  carry  him  considerable 
lengths  ;  as  far,  perhaps,  as  know- 
ledge of  those  sciences,  is  neces- 
sary  or  useful,  to   one  who  does 
not  propose  to  commence  a  teach- 
er of  them,  and  will  enable  him, 
by  this  mean  to  enrich  his  mind, 
and  to  transplant  whatever  is  use- 
ful  or   ornamental    into   his    fa- 
youtite  art.     This  is  not  a  matter 
cf  hare  speculation.     In  authors 
01    general    and  extensive  know- 
ledge, there  is  a  certain  richness 
of    illustration,    and    expression, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  those 
Oi  a   different  character,    though 
possessing  equal,     and     perhaps, 
even  more  accurate  knowledcie,  of 
the    particular   subject    of  which 
they  treat.     This  then  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  versalitiry 
of   genius.       Of  this    advantage, 
they,  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
should  avail  themselves,  and  with 
this  they  should  be  content.      For 
if  not  content  with  this,  they  aim 
to  traverse  the  whole  syitem,  and 
to  shine  in  all  the  diiFerent  regions 
and  parts  of  science  ;  it  will  be  a 
phenomenon  which  the  world  has 
:iot  yet  beheld,    if  they    are  not 
frequently  eclipsed  by  those,v.'hose 
orb    cf  ambition  is  more   circum- 
scribed. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  that 
kind  of  genius  which  is  speedily 
matured,  it  follows,  that  we  are 
net  always  to  calculate,  that  a 
man  will  distance  the  whole  hu- 
man rac3,  in  his  future  progress, 
vind    attainments,    becausq    those 


wias.h  he  makes  at  first,  are  un- 
tommonly  rapid,  and  proraissinjr. 
Tliat  he  will  be  considciably  aiid 
even  highly  disiinguised,  is  com- 
monly a  just  presage;  but  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  tne  mind  is  apt  to 
grov/  contented,  or  secure,  with 
its  acquisitions,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  to  cease  its  exerti- 
ons, or  whether  it  really  arrives, 
at  its  impassible  limit,  so  it  re- 
ally happens,  that  after  a  short  pe- 
riod, it  generally  becomes,  and 
continues,  stationary. 

Finally.  From  what  has  been 
observed  of  the  slowly  progres- 
sive genius,  we  may  fairly  inier, 
an  incouiagement  to  industry,  and 
application ;  though  at  first  they 
may  not  be  as  successful,as  might  be 
desired.  Nothing  is  more  false  and 
delusive,  than  an  opinion  v/iacii 
is  apt  to  prevail  among  youth, 
that  industry,  or  close  attention 
to  study,  is  a  mark  of  a  dull  and 
heavy  mind ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  mark  of  geni- 
us, to  be  volatile,  and  dissultcry, 
and  to  dispise  laborious  applica- 
tion. This  is  so  far  from  the 
truth,  that  no  man,  be  his  talents 
v/hat  they  may,  did  ever  rise  to 
the  first  grade  of  eminence,  with- 
out much  labour  and  attention. 
Without  these,  he  may  indeed  pos- 
sess a  handsome  address,  be  able 
to  converse  generally  and  readily 
on  literary  topics,  and  even  pro- 
duce a  number  qI pretiinesses.  But 
he  will  ever  sink  into  his  natural 
insignificance,  when  the  demand 
is  made  for  real  abilities,  and  so- 
lid knowledge.  These  are  the 
offspring  only  of  labourous  efforts, 
and  close  examination.  Therefore 
the  presumption  in  general  is, 
that  those  in  whom  these  efforts 
are  found,  and  this  examination 
is  observed,  will  produce  it.  Nei- 
ther should  they  be  discouraged, 
though  their  progress,  at  first,  be 
much  less  rapid,  than  what  they 
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may  perceived  in  oihere.  Some 
minds  seem  as  if  they  needed  to 
be  urged,  and  incited,  before  they 
can  unfold  their  pov/ers,  and  yet 
are,  by  no  means  radically  inca- 
pable of  improvement.  Some,  like 
plants  of  a  backward  kind,  are 
long  in  putting  forth  their  blos- 
soms_,  and  bringing  their  fruit  to 
maturity,  and  yet,  when  matured, 
it  may  possess  distinguished  ex- 
cellence. Bat  it  should  especial- 
ly, be  considered  here,  that  there 
is  a  very  material  diiterence,  be- 
tween facility  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  descernment  or  rea- 
diness in  applying  it.  It  is 
often  seen,  that  a  man  of  con- 
summate information,  shall  be 
much     less     capable    of    putting 


his  knowledge  to  use,  than  dav. 
who  posseses  not  half  the  quan- 
tity. In  like  manner,  it  may 
happen,  that  he  who  acquires 
knowledge  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  swiftness,  shall  not  be  able, 
to  apply  it;,  with  as  much  judge- 
ment and  skill,  as  one  who  is 
much  longer  in  making  the  acqui- 
sition. A  capacity  for  learning, 
is  very  different  from  genius.  The 
first  consists  in  a  clearness  and 
quickness  of  the  perceptive  and 
retentive  powers,  the  second,  some- 
times at  least,  in  a  faculty  of  ob- 
serving how  things  may  be  turned 
and  directed  to  their  proper  end. 
And  though  these  qualities  are 
most  frequently  united,  yet  some-. 
times  they  are  disjoined. 


Errata  in  the  essay  on  Genius. 

Page  179,  first  col.  line  2,  for  ^duorks  read  njorech.  Line  25,  for 
musick  read  z«m/.  Line  21  from  hot.  ior  depart?ne7it  \2.2A  departments. 
Page  29^,  first  col.  line  i,  for  i//>read  they  are.  Col.  sec.  line  24? 
for  as  read  or*      Page  296,  col,  sec.  line  2,  after  appear  rQ2A  fated. 
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Account  and  -D^i^r/^//^«  ^/^  w«y  Drill- Plough,  called  cook's  pa-. 
TENT  DRILL-MACHINE  invented  b)  the  rev.  'fames  Cooke^  of 
Heaton-Norris^  Near  Manchester^  in  England :  From  Annals  of 
Agriculture^  published  by  Arthur  Toung^  esq.  f.  r.  s. 

[Illustrated  by  a  plate]* 

References  to  the  plate ^ 


A,  the  upper  part  of  the  seed- 
box.  B,  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  box.  C,  a  moveable 
partition,  with  a  lever,  by  which 
the  grain  or  seed  is  let  fall  at  plea- 
sure fi^m  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  seed-box,  from  whence 
at  is  taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles 
fixed  on  the  cylinder  D,  and  drop- 


ped into  the  funnel  E,  and  cofi- 
veyed  thereby  into  the  incision, 
or  drill,  made  in  the  land  by  the 
coulter  F,  and  covered  by  the 
rake  or  harrow  G.  H,  a  lever, 
by  w^hich  the  wheel  I  is  lifted  out 
of  generation  with  the  \vheel  K, 
to  prevent  the  gfain  or  seed  being 
scattered  upon  the  ground,  whiles 


*  'The  real  plough  may  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  FhikielpJm -society  for  prjnoting 
agriculture. 
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the  irtHchine  \^  turning  round  at  the 
end  of  the  land  ;  by  which  the  har- 
row G  is  ah"o  lifted  from  the  ground 
at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  ?amc 
nnotion,  by  means  of  the  crank  and 
the  horizontal  iever  h  h.  L,  a  flid- 
Ing  lever,  with-  a  weight  Upon  it  ; 
by  means  of  which,  the  depth  of 
the  incisions  or  drills,  and  conse- 
quently  the  depth  that  the  grain  or 
seed  will  be  deposited  in  the  land, 
may  be  easily  ascertained.  M,  a 
screw  in  the  coulter-beamj  l^ 
turning  of  which  the  feed-box,  b, 
is  elevated  or  depressed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  feed  being"  crufhed  or 
bruised,  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
cups  or  ladles.  N,  a  rake  with  iron 
teeth,  to  be  applied  to  the  ander 
side  of  the  rails  of  the  machine,  with 
bcap'les  and  screw-nuts  at  n,  n,  by 
which  many  useful  purposes  are  an- 
fwered,  viz.  in  accumulating  quitch 
or  hay  into  rows  ^  and  as  a  scarifi- 
cator for  young  crops  of  wheat  in 
the  spring  ;  or  to  be  used  Upon  a 
fallow  ;  in  which  case,  the  seed-box, 
the  ladle-cylinder,  the  coulters,  the 
funnels,  and  harrows  are  all  taken 
away.  Bat  to  prevent  the  wearing 
of  the  axis  of  the  machine  in  this 
business,  it  is  recommended  to  ap- 
ply the  above  quitch-rake  to  a  com- 
mon roller.  O,  a  new  conftrufted 
simple  hand  hoe,  by  which  one 
man  wQl  cfTeftually  hoe  two  acres 
per  day  in  light  lands,  earthing  up 
the  soil  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
i*ows  of  corn,  so  as  to  cause  roots 
to  issue  from  the  firtt  joint  of  the 
stem  above  the  surface  of  the  landj 
which  otherwise  would  never  have 
existed. 

This  side  view  of  the  machine  is 
represented,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, with  one  seed-box  only,  one 
coulter,  one  funnel,  one  harrow,  &c. 
whereas  a  compleat  machine  is  fur- 
nlfhed    with  five   coulters  five  har- 

Co3L  Mac.  Vol,  tU,  No.  6, 


rows,  seven  funnels,  a  seed -box  in 
eijht  partitions,  &c.  with  ladlcb  of 
di/FcTtnt  sizes,  for  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  seeds. 

These  machines  (which  coft  with 
five  coulters  i6  guineas,  with  four 
coulters  15  guineas)  equally  excel 
in  setting  or  planting  all  sorts  of 
grain  and  seeds,  even  carrot-seed, 
with  great  exadness,  after  the  rate 
of  frorti  eight  to  ten  chain-acres  per 
day,  with  one  man,  a  boy,  aiid  two 
horfes.  They  deposite  the  grain  or 
seed  in  any  given  quantity,  from 
one  peck  to  three  bufheis  per  acre, 
regularly  and  Uniformly,  and  that 
Without  bruising  the  seed,  and  at 
any  given  depth,  from  half  an  inch 
to  half  a  dozen  inches,  in  rows  at 
the  diftarice  of  12,  16,  and  24  inch- 
es, or  any  other  distance.  They  are 
useful  on  all  lands ;  are  durable, 
easy  to  manage,  and  by  no  mearis 
subjeft  to  be  put  out  of  repair.  Ex- 
periments, on  a  large  scale,  were 
made  with  the  machine  In  1784  and 
1785,  by  gentlemen  of  charadter 
and  rank  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who  have  favoured  the  paten- 
tee with  ample  teftimonials  of  the 
utility  of  the  Invention,  which  he 
will  communicate  to  any  personwlio 
fhall  require  such  information. 

Directions  for  using  Us   Machined 

The  ladle-cylinder  D,  (fee  the 
plate )^  Is  furnished  with  cups  dr 
ladles  of  four  different  sizes,  foe 
different  sorts  of  grain  or  seeds» 
which  may  be  distlnguifhed  by  the 
numbers  i,  2,  3,  4.  No.  i,  the 
smallellsize,is  calculated  for  turnep- 
seed,  clover-seed,  cole-seed,  rape, 
&c.  and  will  sow  something  more 
than  one  pound  per  statute  acre  t 
No.  2,  for  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax, 
&c,  and  will  sow  something  more 
than  one  bushel  per  acre  :     No-  %9 
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for  barley;  and  will  sow  one  bushel 
and  3  half  per  acre  ;  No.  4,  for 
beans,  oats,  pease,  vetches,  &c.  and 
will  sow  two  biishcls  per  acre. 

The  grain  or  seed  intended  to  be 
sown  miift  be  put  into  these  boxes, 
to  which  the  cups  or  ladles,  as 
above  described,  refpedtively  belong; 
an  equal  quantity  into  each  box, 
and  all  the  other  boxes  left  empty. 
The  ladle-cylinder  may  be  reversed, 
or  turned  end  for  end  at  pleasidre, 
for  different  sorts  of  grain  and  seeds. 
For  fowing  of  beans,  oats,  &c.  v/ith 
a  five  coulter  machine,  four  of  the 
large  cups  or  ladles  mud  occasion- 
ally be  added,  at  equal  distances 
round  the  cylinder,  opposite  the 
two  end  boxes  ;  and  for  barley, 
eight  large  ones  muft  be  applied  as 
above,  or  four  ladles,  No.  2.  to  each 
6f  the  wheat  boxes.  Thefe  additi- 
onal ladles  are  lixed  on  the  cylinder 
with  nails,  or  taken  off  in  a  few 
minutes:  but  for  fowing  with  a 
four-coulter  machine,  which  is  re- 
commended in  preference  to  a  five- 
coulter  one,  the  above  alterations 
are  not  necessary.  Notwithitand- 
ing  the  above  fpecified  quantities  of 
grain  or  seed,  a  greater  or  less  q[uan- 
tity  may  be  eown  at  pleasure,  only 
by  flopping  up  with  a  little  clay,  or 
by  adding  a  few  ladles  to  each  re- 
fpefkive  box.  The  funnels  of  a  five- 
coulter  machine  are  all  numbered, 
viz.  I,  2,  3,' 4,  5,  6,  7.  For  sow- 
ing at  the  diftance  of  12  inches,  the 
funnels  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  made  ufe 
of;  for  sowing  at  the  diftance  of 
16  inches,  the  funnels  i,  6,  7,  5, 
are  used  ;  and  for  fowing  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet,  the  funnels  i, 
3,  5,  are  ufcd,  the  coulters  being 
firft  fixed  at  the  above  refpeftlve 
distances.  With  a  four-coulter  ma- 
chine, four  funnels  will  anfwer  the 
above  purposes,  without  any  altera- 
tion. 


The  machine  being  thus  put  to^ 
gether,  which  is  done  with  great 
facility  and  expedition,  the  land 
being  alfo  previously  ploughed,  and 
harrowed.  If  neceffary,  tlie  driver 
should  walk  down  the  furrow  or 
tdgt  of  the  land  or  ridge  intended 
to  be  sown  ;  and  having  hold  of  the 
shaft-horse's  head  with  his  hand,  he 
will  readily  keep  hlngi  in  such  direc- 
tion as  will  bring  the  outside  coul- 
ter of  the  machine  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  land 
or  rldre  ;  at  which  uniform  extent 
he  should  keep  his  arm,  till  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  land,  where 
having  turned  rcnind,  he  should  go 
to  the  other  side  of  the  horse,  and 
walking  upon  the  last  outside  drill, 
having  hold  cf  the  horse's  head  as 
before,  he  will  readily  keep  the  ma- 
chine in  such  a  direftlon,  as  will 
strike  the  succeeding  or  adjoining 
drill,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
last  outside  one,  or  that  he  walks 
upon,  as  shall  be  required. 

The  person  who  attends  the  ma- 
chine, cannot  possibly  commit  any 
errors,  except  such  as  are  wilful, 
particularly  as  he  sees  at  one  view 
the  whole  process  of  the  business, 
viz.  that  the  coulters  make  the 
drills  of  a  proper  depth  ;  that  t»he 
funnels  convey  the  grain  or  seed  in- 
to the  drills;  that  the  rakes  or  har- 
rows cover  the  grain  or  seed  fuifi- 
eiently  ;  and  when  seed  is  wanting 
in  the  lower  boxes,  B,  which  he 
cannot  avoid  seeing,  he  readily  sup- 
plies them  from  the  upper  ones,  A, 
by  applying  his  hand,  a^  the  ma- 
chine goes  along,  to  the  lever,  C. 

The  lower  boxes,  B,  fliould  not 
be  suffered  to  become  empty  before 
they  are.  supplied  with  seed  ;  they 
fhould  be  kept  nearly  full,  or  with- 
in an  inch  uf  the  edge  of  the  box. 
When  the  machine  approaches  the 
end  of  the  land  or  ridge,  the  at- 
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tcndant  t>hould  apply  Itis  right  hand 
to  the  middle  of  the  cross-rail  be- 
tween the  liandlcs ;  by  which  means 
he  will,  with  more  ease,  Hfc  up  the 
lever,  H,  with  h.is  left  hand,  which 
wil!  prevent  the  seed  being  fcatter- 
ed  upon  the  head  land,  while  the 
maciiine  is  turninp^  round  ;  and  by 
continuing  his  right  har.d  upon  the 
cross-rail,  anv!  applying  his  lefi  arm 
under  the  left  handle  of  the  ma- 
chine, he  will  be  better  able  to  lift 
up  the  machine,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
coulters  cut  of  the  groun'',  while  it 
is  turning  round  ;  always  taking 
eare  to  put  down  the  lever,  i-i,  foon 
enough  at  the  end  of  every  land, 
that  the  cups  or  ladles  may  iiave 
tin  e  to  fill,  before  he  begins  tq 
sow. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  if  the  land  intended  to 
be  sown,  is  rough  and  full  of  large 
clods,  which  may  frequently  hap- 
pen Gn  ftrong  soils,  a  roller  ihould 
be  v.'orked  on  the  surface,  provid- 
ed it  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  the 
operation  ;  and  on  v^ery  strong 
ciays,  in  dry  seasons,  the  fpiked 
roller  may  be  used  with  good  effe£^, 
And  likewise  that,  in  order  to 
sirike  the  first  drills  in  «  right  line, 
when  a  machine  is  first  $etto  work, 
it  m:'.y  be  advisable  th^t  a  boy  con- 
ducl  the  leading  horse,  obferving 
the  fame  rules  as  are  laid  down  for 
tiie  driver. 

Clover  and  other  lays  intended  to 
be  sown  by  the  machine,  should  be 
ploughed  strong  and  deep,  and  well 
harrowed,  in  order  to  level  the  sur- 
face ;  and  when  sown,  if  any  of  the 
seed  appear  in  the  drills  uncovered, 
by  reason  of  the  texture  of  the  foil, 
or  toughness  of  the  roots,  a  li^ht 
harrow  may  be  drawn  overtime  land, 
which  will  effeftually  cover  the  seed, 
without  displacing  it  at  all  in  the 
drills.  But  for  sowing  clover  lays, 
^  sett  of  wrought  iron  coulters,  well 


stv-^led,  and  made  sharp  at  the  front 
edge  and  bottom,  are  recommend- 
ed: they  would  divide  the  soil  more 
readily,  require  less  draught,  and 
consequently  expedite  business.  The 
cxpence  of  these  coulters  would  be 
trifling. 

Land  intended  to  be  sown  by  the 
machine  with  carrot-seed,  should  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  possible  and 
for  every  half  acre  of  land,  one 
bushel  of  saw-dust,  aad  one  pound 
of  carrot-feed,  should  be  provided  ; 
the  saw-dust  must  be  dried  and  sift° 
ed,  to  take  out  all  the  lumps  and 
chips,  and  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts  or  heaps:  the  carrot-seed  h.tv- 
fng  been  likewise  well  dried  and 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  to  take 
off  the  beards,  that  it  may  more 
readily  separate,  and  being  also  di- 
vided into  eight  equal  parts,  a  part 
of  the  carrot-seed,  and  a  part  of 
the  saw-dust  must  be  w«ll  mixed 
and  incorporated  together,  and  {m 
on,  till  all  the  parts  of  carrot-seed 
and  saw-duft  arc  respeAively  mixed 
and  incorporated  together;  in  which, 
ftate  it  may  be  sown  by  the  ladles, 
No.  2,  already  described.  Carrot- 
feed  refembling  saw-duft  very  much 
in  its  size,  roughness,  weight,  ad- 
hesion, &c.  and  being  well  mixed 
with  saw-duft,  will  remain  fo  mix- 
ed during  the  sowing.  A  ladleful 
of  saw-dust,  will,  upon  an  average^ 
contain  three  or  four  carrot-seeds, 
by  which  means  the  carrot- seed  will 
be  as  regularly  distributed  in  the 
drills,  as  any  other  grain  or  seeds 
whatever. 

For  sowing  carrot-sesd,  turnep, 
&c.  the  lever,  L,  (fee  the  plate) 
muft  be  reversed,  and  a  considerable 
weight  applied  to  the  end  of  it,  to 
prevent  the  coulters  making  the 
drills  too  deep.  If  the  person  that 
attends  the  machine  will  make,  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  a  line  or  stroke 
acrofs  the  backs  of  the  CQulters,   at 
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fuch  distance  from  the  ends  of  tl-  m 
as  the  seed  lliould  be  deposited  in 
the  land,  he  wiU  be  better  able  to 
balance  the  machine,  by  applying 
a  greater  or  less  weight  to  the  lever 
JUt  so  as  to  ascertain  the  c>;adl  depth 
of  the  drills,  by  observincr  whether 
the  chalk  lines  are  above'  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  land  when  t ke 
machine  is  at  work.  Immediately 
?fter  the  sowing  of  small  seeds,  a 
light  roller  fhould  be  taken  over  the 
land,  which  will  level  the  furface, 
and  prepare  it  for  an  earlier  hoeing 
than  could  otherwise  have  t^key 
place. 

it  has  always  been  found  ti'ouble- 
some,  fometiraes  impradlicabk,  to 
low  any  kind  of  grain  or  seeds  in  a 
high  wind,  even  by  hand.  This  in- 
convenience is  intirely  obviated,  by 
placing  a  fcreen  of  any  kind  of  cloth, 
or  even  a  sack  fuppprted  by  two  up- 
rights hailed  to  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
chinCi  behind  the  funnels ;  which 
will  prevent  the  grain  or  seed  being 
l^lown  back'  into  tiae  boxes  from 
whence  it  was  taken  up  by  the  la- 
dles. '  Small  pipes,  or  tubes  of  tin 
may  likewise  be  odcasionally  screw- 
ed to  the  ends  of  the  funnels,  to 
convey  the  grain  or  seed  so  hear  the 
surface,  that  the  highest  wind  can- 
not possibly  intCnipt  its  descent  in- 
to the  drills.  The  lightest  seed, 
(even  woad-seed)  has, by  this  means, 
been  sown  by  the  machine  in  a  very 
high  wind.  ••  ' 

In  diijerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
lands 'or  ridges  are  of  different 
breadths  :  if  the  machine  fhall  hap- 
pen to  be  too  wide  fpr  the  land,  one 
or  more  funnels  may  be  ^topped  at 
pleasure  with  apiece  of  loose  paper, 
or  any  Qther  similar  substance,  and 
the  seed  received  into  fuch  iimnel, 
returned  into  the  upper  seed-box. 
But  for  expedition  and  regularity, 
lands  or  ridges  consistinjij  of  fo  ma- 
ry  feet  widi^j  from  outside  to  out- 


side exclusive  of  furrows,  as  the 
machine  contains  coulters,  or  twice 
or  three  times  the  number  of  feet, 
&c.  that  the  machine  has  coulters, 
when  fixed  at  the  diftance  of  12 
inches  from  each  other,  are  best 
calculated  for  the  machine.  For 
sowing  narrow  high-ridged  lands, 
the  outside  coulters  (hould  be  let 
down,  and  the  middle  ones  takca 
up,  fo  that  the  points  of  the  coul- 
ters may  form  the  same  curve  that 
the  land  or  ridge  forrns.  In  wet 
soils,  ridges  of  the  fame  width""  o^ 
the  machine,  and  in  dry  soils,  of 
twica  the  width  are  rccommendt 
ed. 

If  se^d -wheat  is  brined  and  lim- 
ed, it  should  be  made  fo  dry  that 
it  will  readily  separate,  and  the 
loose  particles  of  lime  should  be 
sifted  out.  Good  old  seed- wheai} 
is  much  preferable  to.  new,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  not  fo  subjett  to  smut. 
This  is  proved  from  experience; 
Wheat  should  not  be  deposited 
more  than  two  inches  deep  on 
strong  clays  or  wet  soils,  on  any 
account  whatever ;  on  dry  soiia 
it  is  n6t  so  very  material.  The  mofi; 
proper  depth  is  readily  ascertained 
in  soils  of  different  textures,  only 
by  observing  at  what  depth  under 
the  surface,  the  secondary  or  super-- 
ficial  roots  of  the  plants  are  fornrted- 
in  the  spring  :  in  strpng  soils  they 
will  be  found  nearer  the  surface;  in, 
light  ones  more  remote  from  it  : 
from  tw6  to  three  inches  is  a  pro- 
per medium  dep^h..  "The  points  of 
the  funnels  should  always  f^^and  dU 
rtdly  behind  the  backs  of  the  coul- 
ters, neither  inclining  to  one  side 
Kor  the  other,  which  is  effected  by 
putting  the  wedges  on  such  side  o£ 
the  coulters  as  occasion  rcquires« 
Some  people,  not  much  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  properties'  of  matter 
and  motion,  have,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  coulters,  pr.emature-; 
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ly  concluded  that  the  soil  displaced 
by  the  coulters  willclofe  again,  be- 
fore the  seed  is  admitted  into  the 
dillls :  in  answer  to  which,  it  is 
here  observed,  th;\t  the  velpcity  of 
the  coiiltcis  in  passing  through  the 
soil,  ia  sp  much  greater  than  the 
velocity  with  which  the  soil  closes 
up  the  drills,  by  its  ,ovvn  fpontanc- 
ous  gravity  ;  that  the  incisions,  or 
drills,  are  constantly  open  for  three 
or  four  inches  behind  the  coulters  j 
in  which  place  It  13  morally  impos- 
sible (if  the  points  of  the  funnels 
are  placed  diredlly  behind  the  backs 
of  the  coulters)  that  the  grain  or 
§eed,  with  the  velocity  It  acquires 
in  falling  through  the  funnels, 
should  not  be  admitted  Into  the 
drills,  or  that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
ficiently coveredo 

That  farmers  ms.y  not  be  reduced 
to    the  necessity  of  sowing    their 
lands  out  of  condition, — that  is  to 
fay,  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  clam- 
my,— every  exertion  ought    to  be 
irade  in  ploughing  up  their  lands 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  season  ; 
that  the  firft  opportunity  of  sowing 
when  the  soil  is  dry  may  be  embra- 
ced.    Nothing  bids  fairer  for  suc- 
cess In  the  drill  system,  than  early 
sowing ;    in  which  case  the  plants 
have  time  to  throw  out  or  multiply 
so  n:any  additional  stems  or  ofF-sets, 
as  the  land  is  able  to  support.    But 
if  farmers  vviil  sovy  early,  they  must 
plough  early,  otherwise  strong  pro- 
ductive, soils  vvill  not  be  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  seed.     Such  ex- 
traordinary  advantages   have   been 
u  lifcrmly  derived  from  ploughing 
up   ftubbies  immediately  after  the 
crops  have  been  carried,  that  many 
intelligent     experimental     farmers 
have  declared,  that  one  farrow  of 
earth  of  the  plough  before  winter, 
is    worth    two     or    three    In    the 
furlngo 


This  hoe  (see  the  pkte)  is  wor- 
ked much  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
common  Dutch  hoe,  or  scuffle,  is 
worked  in  gardens.  The  handle 
is  elevated  or  depressed,  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  person  that  is  to  work  jr 
it,  by  an  iron  wedge  being  applied 
to  the  upper  or  under  aide  of  the 
end  of  the  handle  that  goes  into 
the  socket. 

Wheat  and  rye  cannot  be   hoed 
too  early  in  tke  spring,  provided 
the  soil  be  dry  enough  to  admit  of 
being    rolled.     Nothing   facilitates 
and   expedites   hoeing  so  much  as 
rolling,  by  pulverizing  the  soil,  and 
levelling  the  surface  ;  but  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  done,  when  the 
soil  is  not  dry  enough  to  quit  the 
roller.     The    wings  or    moulding- 
plates  of  the  hoe,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  earth  up   the  soil  to  the 
rows  of  corn,  fo  as  to  cause  roots 
to  issue  from  the  first  joints  of  the 
stems  above  the  surface   (which  o- 
thcrwise  would  never  have  existed,) 
fhould  never  be  used  for    the   first 
hoeing ;    ought  always  to  be  used 
for  the  last   hoeing,   except  when 
land  is  to  lie  down  with  seeds  ;  and 
used  or  not  used,  at  the  option  of 
the  farmer,  when  an   intermediate 
hoeing  is  performed.    The  last  hoe^ 
ing,    or  earthing    up,    fhould   not 
take  place  till  the  crop  is  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  or  till  the  young 
ears  of  corn  are  so  far  advanced  in 
the  stems,  as  to  be  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  the  earthing 
up  is  finished.     The  young  cars  of 
c  )rn  will,  on  dissefting  a  i<tw  stems, 
be  found  to  exist  (in  embryo  as  it 
were)  much  sooner  than  is  general- 
ly apprehended.     The  absurdity  of 
rolling  any  crop  after  the   young 
ears  are  formed,  and  of  earthing  up 
the  soil  before  they  are  advanced  in 
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the  ctems  above  the  surface  of  the 
s>oil,  must  be  self-evident.  In  the 
former  instance,  they  will  be  cru'h- 
ed  by  the  roller;  in  the  latter,  they 
will  be  smothered  by  soil,  1  he 
young  ears  of  corn  vijl  be  found  to 
exist,  as  soon  as  the  secondary  or 
coronal  roots  are  formed. 

The  above  observations  on  hoe- 
ing wheat  and  rye,  are  applicable 
to  the  hoeing  of  spring-crops;  on- 
ly the  first  hoeing  of  barley,  oats, 
ttc.  should  lake  place  as  soon  as 
the  second  blade  orleaf  of  the  young 
stem  appears.  And  of  beans,  pease, 
Sec.  as  soon  as  the  plante.  may  be 
disliuguished  in  the  rows. 

The  best  ceason  for  hoeing,  19 
two  or  three  days  after  rain,  or  so 
soon  after  rain  as  the  soil  will  quit 
the  instrument  in  hoeing.  Light 
dry  soils  may  be  hoed  at  almost  any 
time;  but  this. is  far  from  being  the 
case  with  strong  clay- soils.  The 
season  for  hoeing  such  is  frequent- 
ly very  short  and  precarious;  every 
opportunity,  therefore,  should  be 
attentively  watched,  and  eagerly 
embraced.  The  two  extremes  of 
v/et  and  dry,  are  great  enemies  to 
vegetation  in  strong  clay  soils  ;  the 
bad  efPefts  of  the  former,  though 
difiicult  to  gug.rd  against,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, tq  be  remedied,  in  ^omq 
measure,  by  ploughs  of  a  better 
construdion,  and  more  propeily 
conducted,  than  such  as  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  most  strong 
^;oils.  For  if  the  wing  or  feather 
of  the  plough-share  was  m.ade  near- 
ly as  wide  as  the  intended  furrow, 
and  fixed  so  as  to  work  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  land,  the  under- 
fide  of  every  furrow  would  be  cut 
•oarallel  to  the  surface ;  and  a  smooth 
uudcr-floor,  polished  by  the  bot- 
iom  of  the  plough,  would  be  found 
beneath  every  furrcu',  forming  a 
regular  plain,  with  an  uniform  de- 
{cent  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  in- 


to the  water-furrow :  upon  which 
polished  floor  all  superfluous  water^^ 
after  filtrating  through  the  loose 
soii,  or  furrow.s  turned  over  by  the 
plough,  would  readdy  find  its  way 
into  the  wa'er  furrow  ;  which  would 
prevent  its  stagnating  in  the  soil, 
at  lea:t  so  as  to  starve  the  plants. 
But  so  far  from  guarding,  as  much 
as  possible,  against  the  ill  effects 
ot  superfluous  water  thus  stagna- 
ting in  clay-soils,  the  construftion 
of  the  ploughs  commonly  made 
uf.e  oi  in  strong  clays,  and  the  me- 
thod of  conducing  them  in  many 
parts  of  thi".  kingdom,  have  a  di- 
reft  tndency  to  the  contrary:  this 
is  done  by  working  their  ploughs 
in  such  a  position,  that  the  wing 
or  feather  of  the  share,  being  nei- 
ther so  wide  as  the  intended  fur- 
row, nor  parallel  to  the  surface 
Vv-hen  at  work,  but  forming  an  an- 
gle of  40  or  50  degrees  with  the 
surface;  or,  m  other  words,  mov- 
ing in  an  oblique  diref^ion  to  the 
Same,  turns  over,  not  a  square  or 
parallel,  but  a  triangular  furrow  j 
in  which  case  It  is  felf-evident,  that 
puch  lands  are  only  half  ploughed  ; 
that  there  will  be  so  rftany  ridges 
of  fast  undisturbed  soil,  as  there 
arefurrows  forming  sqnaanytroughs 
qr  trenches;  and  that  of  all  super- 
fluous water  that  sh^U  fall  upon 
such  lands,  so  much  only  as  ftiall 
remain  over  and  above  filling  the 
trenches,  will  be  able  to  find  its 
ivay  into  the  water  furrows  :  for, 
some  clay-soils,  indeed  all  soils 
when  puddled,  will  hold  water; 
consequently  so  much  water  as  the 
above  trenches  fliall  contain,  will 
remain  there,  till  It  is  evaporated 
by  sun  and  air,  starving  the  plants 
and  puddling  the  soil  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  nutritive  quality  in 
the  food  of  plants  becomes  so^  far 
impaired,  as  not  to  be  restored  : 
or  if  it  should^  the  tender  fibres  of 
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the  roots  of  plants  may  be  turned 
to  putrefadlion,  so  as  to  be  inca- 
pable ever  after  of  answering  their 
intended  purpose  in  promoting  ve- 
getation. 

As  to  the  bad  eiTcfts  of  strong 
day-?oii.^  caking  ^.xi  dry  vveather, 
nothing  is  niois  easy  to  prevent; 
for  there  is  a  period  between  the 
tirr.e  that  clay-soils  run  together, 
so  as  to  puddle  by  superfluous  vvet, 
and  the  time  of  their  caking  upon 
the  siirface,  that  they  are  as  trac- 
table as  need  be.  Now,  this  is 
the  period,  this  is  the  jiinilure  for 
hoeing  ;  and  so  much  land  as  shall 
be  thus  seasonably  hoed,  will  not 
qr.ke  nor  crust  upon  the  surface,  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  done,  till 
it  has  been  soaked  or  drenched  a- 
gain  with  rain  ;  in  which  \:afe  the 
hoeing  is^o  be  repeated,  as  foon 
as  the  soil  will  quit  the  inftruraent, 
and  as  often  as  necelTary;  by  which 
tiaie  the  crop  will  begin  to  cover 
the  ground,  so  as  to  adl  as  a  screen 
to  the  surface  of  the  land,  against 
the  intense  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
thereby  prevent,  in  a  great  measure, 
all  the  bad  effeils  of  the  soil's  cak- 
ing in  dry  weather. 

When  land  is  to  be  laid  down 
with  seeds,  the  seeds  must  not  be 
sown,  as  usual,  when  the  grain  is 
sown,  but  on  the  day  on  which  the 
last  hoeing  is  to  be  performed,  if 
seeds  are  sown  when  barley  is  sown, 
hoeing  is  excluded,  consequently 
the  great  advantages  of  drilling  are 
lost;  but  not  being  sown  till  the 
last  hoeing  is  just  going  to  take 
place,  every  purpose  is  answered. 
For  the  crop  is  not  only  improved 
by  hoeing,  but  the  soil,  in  thefpa- 
ces  between  the  rows  of  corn,  be- 
^ng  cleared  from  weeds,  and  pulve- 
rized by  hoeing,  will  be  m  much 
better  condition  to  receive  the  seeds; 
=iud  tae  seeil-i  bdn^€Own  broadcast 
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just  before  the  last  hoeing,  willbe 
incorporated  with  the  soil  by  the 
afllon  of  the  hoe,  so  as  to  vegetate 
better,  ad  produce  a  much  superior 
crop.  The  wings  of  the  hoe  may, 
or  may  not  be  u?ed  at  all  upon  land 
that  is  to  lie  down  with  seeds- 
Such  strong  weeds  as  may  grow  in 
the  rows  of  corn,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hoe  to  cut  up,  fhould 
be  plucked  up  by  hand,  to  prevent 
their  coming  to  maturity,  and  drop- 
ping their  seeds  upon  the  soil,  that 
has  been  previously  made  clean  by 
hoeing. 

An  experiment  has  been  made 
with  a  new  constructed  instrument 
for  sowing  clover-seed,  and  other 
small  seed,  in  drills  or  otherwise, 
in  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of 
corn,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  process,  and  without  any  ad- 
ditional trouble  or  expense,  that  the 
last  hoeing  is  performed.  The  con- 
struction is  so  simple,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt  respecting  its  utility. 
Three  or  four  pounds  of  clover-seed 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
By  the  same  means  turnep,  cole, 
rape,  &c.  may  be  sown  in  the  fpa- 
ces  betvi'een  the  rows  of  all  drilled 
crops,  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which 
will  not  only  fmother  the  weeds, 
but  afford  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
sheep- feed  after  the  crops  are  reap- 
ed. 

As  hoeing  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  mr.  Cooke's  system  of  drill- 
husbandry,  he  earnestly  requests, 
that  none  will  purchase  his  ma- 
chines, but  those  who  are  determin- 
ed to  make  a  full  and  proper  use  of 
the  hoe.  In  which  case  a  neat  pro- 
fit of  more  than  the  rent  of  the 
land,  may  be  relied  upon,  over  and 
above  usual  profits,  as  appears  from 
the  ascertainments  of  the  drilled 
crops  of  the  two  last  years. 

J.  C. 
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For  the   Columbian  MAGAiiNEi 
AnaccQunt  ^Communications  and.  Donstions    macie  to  ike   aA^II- 

RICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY  AT  PHIL 'aDELPHIA,    iince   thi 

Publication  of  their  second  Volume  of  Transactions, 


June  i6,  A  LETTER  from 
1785,  ±\.  inessrs.  Christo- 
pher (jun.)  and  Charles  Marshall, 
wjrh  specimens  of  sal  glauberi  and 
sal  ammoniac,  made  at  their  labo- 
ratory in  Philadelphia. 

These  salts  are  equal  in  quality, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  imported, 
and  are  sold  at  a  low  rate. 

August  18.  A  letter  from  mr. 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  with  a 
drawing  and  description  of  ^l fan- 
chair,  invented  and  made  for 
him,  by  mr.   John  Cram,  an  in- 

fenious  mechanic  of  Philadelphia, 
resented  by  dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

A  letter,  with  a  drawing  and 
description  o^^tide  mill;  on  some- 
what of  a  new  construction ;  by 
mr.  Robert  Leslie,  now  of  Phila- 
delphia. Presented  by  Francis 
Hopkinsou;  esq. 

No'vember  5.  A  letter  from  a  so- 
ciety, lately  instituted  at  Cape 
Francois,  under  the  name  of  du 
cerole  Philadelphia^  with  sundry 
publications  by  that  society.  Pre- 
sented by  dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

A  model  and  description  of « 
machine  for  clearing  nvells^  iffc.  from 
fernicioiis  damps,  or  fixed  air;  by 
mr,  Ebenezer  Robertson,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  with  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  its  success.  Presented 
by  dr.  Samuel  Duffield. 

No'vemhcr  17.  A  letter  from  mr. 
John  Jones,  of  Sussex  county,  De- 
laware, accompanying  the  ?nodel 
of  a  bridge,  on  atz  impro'ved  plan. 
presented  by  David  Rittenhouse, 
esq. 

December  i.  Part  of  an  excted- 
ir.gly  Urge  tooth,  of  some  unknown 
Species  of  animal.     It  was  lately 


found  s.t  Tioga,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanniah,  and  is  entirely 
diiFerent  from  the  large  teeth  fre^ 
quently  found  on  the  Ohio.  Pre- 
sented by  David  Rittenliouse,  esq. 

December  15.  An  anonymous 
paper,  on  the  subject  of  sto^'e- 
rooms,  'dnd green-houses^  particular- 
ly recomanending  the  use  of  a  ba- 
son of  water  on  the  heated  stove^ 
in  order  to  m^oUify  the  air  in  the 
stove- room,  and  render  it  mor^ 
salubrious.  Presented  by  Samuel 
Vaughan^  esq. 

January  19^  1737.  An  elegant 
copy  of  the  medical  commentaries,  in 
ten  volumes ;  published  by  dr. 
Andrew  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sent  over  by  him,  as  a  dona- 
tion to  the  society.  Presented  by 
the  rev.  dr.  Ewing. 

February!^.  A  letter  from  Da- 
vid Rittenhouse,  esq.  containing 
a  number  of  new  and  curious  ob^ 
ser'vations  on  the  generation  of  clouds. 
Directed  to,  and  presented  by 
Francis  Hopkinson,  esq. 

A  paper  from  mr.  John  Church- 
man, of  Nottingham,  Maryland, 
containing  a  neiv  theory  of  the  va^ 
riation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  found-* 
ed  on  the  hypothesis  of  two  bo* 
bies  (besides  the  moon)  revolving 
round  the  earth,  in  small  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator  ;  one  near 
the  north  pole,  and  the  other 
near  the  south  pole  ;  and  that 
the  needle,  being  wholly  govern- 
ed by  the  attraction  of  these  two 
magnetic  satelites,  will,  in  what- 
ever part  of  tlie  \vorkl,  always 
rest  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  passing 
through  them  and  the  given  place. 

April  6,     A  letter  from  nir^  De 
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NeufvUle,  giving  an  account  of  a 
g/a/s-Ljusej  for  the  mcmufact^ry  of 
•vjhite  glass,  erected  by  him  near 
Albany  J  wiih  a  specimen  of  the 
glass.  Presented  by  mr.  John 
Vanghan. 

May  1 8.  An  elegant  copy  of  a 
treatise,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the 
cqustitutions  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  written  by  his  ex- 
cellency John  Adams,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  society,  through 
the  hands  of  the  president^  dr. 
,  Franklin. 

A  letter  from  the  rev.  Thomas 
Barnes,  and  dr.  Thomas  Henry, 
secretaries  of  the  Manchester  so- 
ciety, with  iivo  'voinmes  of  their 
iranjactions. 

Two  letters  from  mr.  John 
Whitehurst,  of  London,  with  the 
second  edition  of  his  Enquiry   into 


the  original  state  and  formation   of  the 
earth. 

A  volume  o^  tracts y  mathe^naticai 
'3iXi(S.  philosophical ;  by  mr.  Charles 
Hutton,  of  London. 

A  letter  from  mr.  Herschel,  of 
Bath,  with  a  catalogue  of  1000  ne- 
bul^y  or  cluiters  of  fixed  stars — all 
presented  by  dr.  Franklin. 

A  letter  from  Francis  Hcpkin- 
son^  esq.  directed  to  dr.  Franklin, 
with  a  dranving  and  description  of  a 
chronometer i  or  time-piece y  on  a  very 
simple  caastruction, 

A  paper  containing  a  dratving ' 
and  description  of  a  nautilus,  or  ferry- 
boat;  in  which  it  is  proposed,  that 
one  man  shall  work  a  number  of 
oars  or  paddles,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  lever ;  by  mr.  Eneas  Lai 
mont,  of  Baltimore, 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Arguments  drawn  from  Interest,  as  well  as  Hwnaiihy^  against  the 
Practice  of  SLAVERY  in  the  French  Colonies-,  applicable  to  other 
Places  zvhere  that  flagrant  Injustice  prevails  :  Translated  from  a  late 
Voyage  made  ta  the  Isle  of  France,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  l^c.  by  a 
French  Officer^ 


*'  T  KNOW  not,"  says  he, 
X  **  whether  coffee  and  sugar 
are  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe  ;  but  certain  I  am,  that 
those  two  vegetables  have  occasi- 
oned'the  misery  of  two  parts  of  the 
world.  America  has  been  depopu- 
lated to,  procure  ground,  to  plant 
them  ;  Africa  has  been  depopulated. 
to  procure  hands  to  cultivate  them. 
"  It  is  our  interest,  it  is  said, 
to  cultivate  provisions  which  are 
become  necessary  to  us,  rather 
than  purchase  them  of  our  neigh- 
bours :  but  as  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  other  Euro- 
pean workmen,  labour  here  [in 
the  ifle  of  France]  in  the  noon- 
clay  heat,  Avhy  have  we  not  white 
GoL.  Mag. /v.  ///.  No.  6. 


labourers  ?  Eat  Vv-hat  would,  be- 
come of  the  present  proprietors 
of  lands  ?  They  would  become 
more  wealthy :  an  inhabitanc 
w^ould  be  at  his  ease  w-irh  twenty- 
farmers  ;  he  is  poor  with  twenty 
flaves.  There  are  supposed  to  t>e 
20,000  in  the  Ifie  of  France,  of 
whom  an  eighteenth  part  is  oblig- 
ed to  be  renewed  every  year. 
Thus  the  colon}',  left  to  itself, 
would  be  destroyed  in  18  years: 
so  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  po- 
pulation without  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, and  that  injustice  is  a  bad 
economist. 

•^  It  is  said,  that  the  Blacl  code 
is  made  in  their  favour.   Be  it  so  ; 
but   the  cruelty   of  their  masters 
Xx 
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exceeds  the  punishments  allowed,  mentioned  the  slavery  ©f  the  ne- 

and   their  avarice    subtracts    the  groes,  except  to  ridicule  it.    Thev 

food,  the  rest,    and  the   rewards  turn  to  a  distance.     They  talk  oi 

which  are  due  to  them.     If  these  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the  mas.=5-:A:re 

wretches  wouldmake  complaints —  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  Spaniards, 

to   whom  should  they   complain?  as    if   this   wickedness    wsls    not 

Their  judges  are  frequently  the  practised    in    our    times,    and  in 

greatest  tyrants,  which  all  Europe  has  a  share,      is 

•'  Bat  we  cannot   2;overn  these  it  then   more   wicked  to  kill,  at 


ilaves,  it  is  pretended,  but  by 
^reat  severity  :  there  must  be  pu- 
nishments, iron  collars  with  three 
hooks,    whips,  blocks,  to  which 


onv'c,  some  people  whose  Oii- 
nions  are  difft-rent  from  our?,  thecii 
to  torture  a  nation  to  whom  wc 
owe  our  enjoyments?  Those  beau- 


they  are  fastened  by  the  foot  ;  tiful  colours  with  which  our  la- 
chains  which  go  round  rheir  necks  :  dies  are  adorned  ;  the  cotton  with 
the}'-  must  be  treated  like  beasts,  wdiich  they  line  their  stays  ;  the 
that    the  whites   may   live     like  sugar,    the  coffee,    the   chocolate 

jiien -Ah!    I  well  know,    that  on  which  they  breakfast ;  the  red 

when  a  most  unjust   principle   is  with  which   they   heighten  their 

established,  the  most  unjust  con-  complexions, — all  these  the  hand 

elusions  are  always  drawn  from  it.  of  the  miserable   negro   prepares 

'*  Was  it  not  enough  for  these  for   them.     Tender  women  !  you 

wretches  to    be   delivered   up  to  weep  at  tragedies,  and  yet  what 

the  avarice  and     cruelty   of   the  affords     you    pleasure   is    bathed 


most  depraved  of  men,  but  they 
must  likewise  be  the  sport  of 
their  sophisms  ? 

**  Some  divines  affirm,  that,  for 


with  the  tears,  and  stained  with 
the  blood  of  vour  fellow-crea- 
tures !'* 

This  work  concludes  with  some 


a  temporal  slavery,  they  procure  pathetic  reflections,  of  which  the 

them  as  piritual  freedom:  but  most  following,  relative  to    the  above 

of  them  are  bought  at  an   age  at  effusions,    do    the   author    great 

which  they  can  never  learn  French;  honour, 

and  the  missionaries  do  not  learn  ^*  Life  is  only  a  short   voyage, 

their  language.      Besides,    those  and  the  age  of  man  a  rapid  day. 

who  are  baptized,  are  treated  like  I     would     willingly     forget    its 

the  rest,  storms,  to  recollect  only  the  ser- 

^^  They   add,    that   they    have  vices,  the   virtues,    and   the  con*- 

deserved  the  chastisements  of  hea-  stancy  of  my  friends.     These  let- 

ven,  by  selling  one  another.   Must  ters,  perhaps,  will  preserve  their 

we,    therefore,  be   their  executi-  names,    and   make  them   survive 

oners  ?  Let  us  leave  the  vultures  my  gratitude.     Perhaps  they  may 

to  destroy  the  kites.  reach  even  you,  good   Hollanders 

*^  Some  politicians  have  excused  of  the  Cape !  As  for  thee,  O  un- 

slavery,  by  saying,  that  it  is  justifi-  fortunate  Negro !  w^ho  weepest  on 

edbyw^ar:  but  the  negroes  do  not  the   rocks    of    Mauritius,    if  my 

make  war  with  us.   Allowing  that  hand,  though  it  cannot  dry  up  thy 

human  laws  permit  it,  it  should  at  tears,    should   make    them    flow 

least   be    restrained    within  the  with  regret  and  repentance  fromi 

bounds  which  they  prescribe.  thy  tyrants,  I  have  nothing  more 

'^  Sorry  I  am  that  some  philo-  to  ask  of  the  Indies — Ihave  there 

sophers,  who  combat  abuses  with  made  my  fortune.** 
50  much   courage,    have  scarcely 
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''T'^HE  enclosed  petition  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  years 
X  ago.  The  aim  of  it  was  evidently  to  counteract  that  affected 
and  false  pronunciation^  which  has  lately  been  imposed  upon  the 
word  in  a  Dictionary,  that  perhaps  is  rather  too  fashionable  for 
either   the  harmony  or  propriety  of  the  English  pronunciation. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

B. 

To  the  right  honourahle  Company  of  Critics,  Pedants,  and  Coxcombs, 

'jThe  PET  IT  10  ii  of  much  mortified,  and  very  disconsolate  Pronun- 
ciation. 


Humbly  shcweth, 

THA  i ,  whereas  from  time  im- 
ir.emoriTl,  I  have  ever  de- 
meaned mys'-lfin  a  decent  and  be- 
coming manner  towards  all  m.an- 
kind  ;  I  have  been  the  means  of 
promoting  their  utility  and  hap- 
piness, in  all  denominations  and 
stages  of  socieiy  ;  and  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  unite,  in  the 
bond  of  concord  and  unanimity, 
all  those  harmonic  sounds  which 
flow  from  an  easy,  free,  and  un- 
affected smoothness  and  purity  of 
language.  I  congratulate  myself 
that  the  wise  and  sensible  part  of 
the  literati,  have  ever  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  ;  and 
their  zeal,  for  my  virtue  and  pu- 
rity (which  has  hitherto  kept 
me  from  falling  into  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  corruption,  and 
kept  me  up  to  a  proper  standard) 
demands  mv  utmost  o-ratitude  and 
thankfulness.  But,  alas  !  with  re- 
Sfet  I  mention  it,  your  honours 
have  grossly  inshulted  my  'virtch'nc, 
altered  my  z^^j/A^z^rt", diminished  my 
statchure^  robbed  me  of  ray  fort- 
chuncy  and  distchirhcd  my  quietchude,  I 
can  no  longer  enjure  the  perpetchual 
turpitchude  offered  to  my  shuperstuci- 
chure;  and  1  think  it  my  juiy  to 
imporfchime  that  you  would  gradju- 
<illy  shuhjue  this  unnntchural  habit' 
ihude ;  ajid  I  prefhume^    that  your 


shuperior  wisdom,  with  experience 
and  edjiication^  will  study  to  repair 
chumultchmui  ruptckures  imposed  up- 
on my  ;>?j/?'/^/W dignity.  You  must 
think  me  destiichuteoi^W  harmony, 
insensible  o^  ?i\\rectichude~  and  void 
ot  conscious  merit,  to  shuffer  shuch 
illchuned  stuff  to  approach  my  har- 
monious system.  The  grating  oif 
teeth,  the  croaking  of  owls,  the 
harsh  squeals  of  a  grindstone,  and 
the  dying  screaks  of  the  complain- 
ing cart-wheel,  are  not  half  so 
offensive  to  my  harmonious  ear. 
Your  petitioner  would  appear  te- 
dious, were  she  to  enumerate  the 
many  injuries  done  to  her  person, 
by  the  conceited  beaux  and  reform- 
ing pedants,  who  discover  a  pe- 
dantic fondness  for  singularity, 
and  the  whims  of  innovating  cox- 
combs.*' 

Your  petitioner  humbly  prays, 
that  you  would  take  these  mat- 
ters into  your  serious  conside- 
ration, and  restore  my  nature^  up»- 
hold  my  <viriuey  repair  my  fortu?:e, 
and  support  me  against  the  impos- 
tures^ evil  habitudes^  and  barba- 
risms of  the  above  mentioned  in- 
truders :  and,  with  full  assurance 
that  your  worships  will  gracious- 
ly condescend  to  grant  this  request, 
your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bounds 
will  ever  nray,  &c. 


3^4- 


Remomtrance  of  the  Letter  i'. 


But,    if    othenvise, — from  priii-  eileable  enemy ;  and  shall  imprc- 

ciples  of  self  preservation  and  de-  cate   whole    loads    of  vengeance, 

fence,  I  shall  consider  myself  in  justly   merited^    upon   your  irrc- 

diity  bound,  to   he  your  most  in-  claimable  pates, 
yeterate,  im^placable^,  and  irrecon-  pronunciation. 


:<s>—<>  •••••<>••  ••■<►• 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 
The   humhle    remonstrance    of     the   letter   commonly   called    the 

Sheweth  as  follows. 

YOUR  petitioner  has,  for  a  crooked  brother.  Our  common 
number  of  years_,  contribu-  parent,  great  S,  has  also  for  a 
ted  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  the  long  time  been  obliged  to  resign, 
energy^  ease,  perspicuity  and  va-  in  many  instances,  to  this  inno/- 
riety-^  of  the  English  language ;  vator — and,  indeed,  all  the  fa- 
and  often  when  he  assumes  the  thers  of  the  flock  are  not  held  in 
graceful  Italic  air  and  dress,  has  the  same  estimation  as  formerly, 
saiFered  the  foss  of  part  of  his  limbs,  though  they  are  sometimes /<fr- 
particularly  the  *  extremities  of  mitted  to  appear  in  the  group. 
his  body,  in  the  service  of  the  Really  this  is  treating  such  res- 
public,  and  from  the  peculiar  for-  pcctable  characters  with  but  lit- 
niation  by  displaying  the  empha-  tie  ceremony.  In  the  learned  and 
tic  sentiments  of  authors,  which  he  monkish  ages,  these  venerable 
■claims;  having  for  a  long  timebeen  fatherly  Roman  letters  were  dig- 
his  clear  and  undisputed  right,  nificd  with  a  distinguished  red 
by  occupancy  and  common  u-  badge,  whenever  they  preceded  a 
sage,  to  precede  his  shorter  bro-  sentence,  and  always  added  luftre 
ther;  and  possession  is  universally  to  substantive  words.  I  do  not 
allowed  to^  be  a  powerful  plea :  recollect  that  they  have'  •  even 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  right  complained  of  the  innovation, 
of  possession,  he  is  ejected  by  which  has  so  lowered  their  ccn* 
you  altogether,  and  his  shorter  sequence :  their  humility,  I  pre- 
brother  preferred,  forsooth,  be-  sume,  induces  them  to  rest  ccin- 
cause  he  warmly  contends  that  tented  with  the  small  notice  with 
his  flowing  shape  is  the  true  line  which  the  public  may  please  to 
of  beauty.  Innovations,  mr.  cdi-  honour  them.  But  my  grievances 
tor,  whether  in  the  government  are  of  a  more  important  nature; 
of  a  state  or  press,  are  tooimpor-  annihilation  is  the  dread  of  the 
tant  not  to  be  noticed;  and  al-  rational  part  of  creation,  and 
though  arbitrary  ejectments  may  jou  must  be  persuaded,  fir,  that 
isometimes  plead  the  authority  of  I  have  long  been  allowed  to  be 
custom,  yet  you  have  not  so  for-  more  than  the  "'  vox  et  preterea 
cible  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  nihil :"  and  yet  your  late  bold  at- 

*  Printers,  in  correcting  the  errors  of  their  types,  when  nearly  prepared  for  the  press 
use  a  steel  bodkin,  which  freequently  (notwithstanding  t"he  greatest  care)  takes  off  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  letters  which  arc  above  or  below  the  line,  particularly  the  extremi- 
.ties  of  the  Italicj^ 
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tempts  to  remove  us  from  every 
opportunity  of  writing  our  la- 
bours in  the  improvement  and  in- 
struction of  your  readers^  lead 
to  this  unhappy  annihilation  of  a 
family  who  have  suffered  more 
injury,  both  in  head  and  tail, 
tlian  either  of  the    other   letters 

ot  the  alphabet -my  tender  cou- 

sin/excepted,  who,  I  underlland, 
labours  under  the    displeasure    of 
yourself,  and  some  others,  on  ac- 
count  of    his    extreme    delicacy, 
his  slender  shape,  and  resemblance 
to    an  unfortunate  /.     My  shape 
aad   delicacy   of  frame  has   long 
been  a  subject  of  complaint   with 
printers  ;  but  as  I  supposed  it  ori- 
ginated from  the  frequent  disloca- 
tions our  family  saifered,  and  as  no 
formidable  attempts  to  discard  us 
altogether  from  public  notice  had 
ever   been    made  in  America,  (to 
which  we   can   only    owe   allegi- 
ance while  we  continue  to  receive 
its  protection)  our  expectations  of 
favour,     were,    I    thought,    too 
well  grounded  to  be  alarmed  at 
fruitless  complaints.     Pretensions 
to  beauty  must  undoubtedly  be  de- 
cided by  the   rules  of  taste,  and  I 
really  expected,  mr.  editor,  that 
my  crooked   brother  was   rather 
too  much   inclined  to    the  em  hon 
point  to.be   placed   in  competition 
v/itli   myself.     As  a  genteel  and 
slender  appearance   are  generally 
united   with   uncommon   delicacy 
in    the    formation    of  a  perfect, 
beauty,    I  flatter  myself  that  you 
v/ill  acknowledge  my  pretensions 
not  misplaced,  even  when  the  true 
contour  of  beauty  is  regarded. 

But,    mr.   editor,    as   a   skilful 
advocate  reserves  his  most  fc'rcible 


arguments  for  the  conclusion,  so 
I  shall  now   offer  interesting  ob- 
servations   on    the   subject.     Vox 
populiy  'VOX  Dei,  is  a  common  say- 
ino- ;  that  is,  what   all  the  world 
think,  must  be  right.     Now  it  is 
universally     acknowledged,,    that 
the   plea  of  this   innovator,  this 
crooked  brother  of  mine,  is   not 
so  valid  as  you  might  at  first  sup- 
pose.    The  old  wom.en,  who  have 
taste,       you     know, — and     who 
ought,    undoubtedly,    to  be  gra- 
tified— complain  that  this  crook- 
ed little  letter  puts  a   spell  upon 
their  spectacles,  a^d  renders  their 
eyes  dim  :  the  old  gentlemen  also 
complain  of  the  innovation;  and 
as   antiquity  makes  even    the  er- 
rors of  their  grandfathers  revered, 
they   cannot    approve  of  the   at- 
tempt  to    introduce   new-fangled 
ideas    and     systems.       The   very 
children   exclaim,    that    the    dif- 
ference between  this  mode,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  primer,  oc- 
casions a  necessity  of  their  Icarn- 
ino-  the  language  a  second  time  : 
their      awkwardness      in     every 
attem.pt  to  read  the  magazine  in 
company,  covers  them  with  shame 
and  confusion. 

Therefore  your  petitioner,  the 
aforesaid  unfortunate  long  f,  re- 
quests vou  would  take  the  pre- 
mises into  consideration,  and  no 
longer  encourage  the  pretensions 
of  an  upstart,  but  exert  your  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  good  old 
system  of  printing  used  by  our 
forefathers  :  by  which  you  will 
confirm  an  injured  family  in  their 
just  rights,  and  who,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  serve  you. 


3 6^  Green-Woods,  Connecttcut* 

For  the  Columbian  magazine. 

Description  of  the  green- woods,  in  Connecticut, 

[  Embellished  with  a  plate] 


TEiE  Green-Woods  derive  their 
name  from  a  vast  forest  of 
stately  pines,  which  cover  the 
face  oi  this  part  of  the  country. — 
These  are  clotiied  in  green  beard- 
ed moss,  which,  being  pendent 
from  the  bonghs,  screens  many  of 
the  trees  from  the  eye,  and  gives 
to  the  v/hcle  a  gloomy,  wild,  and 
v/himsical  appearance. 

The  Green- Woods  are  situate 
between  Hartford  and  Canaan, 
and,  in  one  direction,  extend  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles. 
In  all  this  distance,  the  aspect  is 
mountainous  and  dreary  ;  but  the 
scene  is  now  and  then  varied  as  we 
reach  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains :  here  a  distant  prospect  of 
£.n  immense  succession  of  hills, 
gently  swelling  into  form,  and 
every  where  covered  with  trees, 
breaks  in  upon  the  eye,  and 
charms,  for  a  while,  with  the  no- 
velty of  its  appearance — it  re- 
sembles the  waves  of  a  troubled 
ocean. 

Descending  the  last  mountain,  a 
solitary  steeple  rises  into  view 
from  the  woods  below ;  and  be- 
yond it,  an  iron-work  sends  up 
curling  volmhes  of  thick  smoke. 
Ihese  are  the  only  visible  objects 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  hu- 
man beings  in  tills  extensive  wild. 

If;  however,  nature  has  not  fur- 
Jiished  the  unpromising  scene  be- 
fore us  with  the  most  agreeable 
external,  the  want  of  it  is  com- 
pensated, in  some  measure,  by  the 
valuable  fossils  with  which  she 
has  enriched  its  bowels  ;  such  as 
iron,  lead,  and  tin,  marble,  lime- 
stone, slate  and  coal.  Here  is  al- 
so a  pcrculiar  sort  of  stone,  far  su- 


perior to  any  other  hitherto 
known,  for  forming  the  beds  of 
furnaces,  as  it  has  tne  property  of 
communicating  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  heat :  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  is  exported  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

In  travellmg  through  the  Green- 
Woods,  we  come  to  a  huge,  lofty 
rock,  standii,  gin  a  lonely  situation, 
by  the  road-side,  and  pierced  with 
a  deep  and  wide  fissure.  This, 
it  is  said,  was  formerly  the  secret 
haunt  of  savages,  who  used  to 
sally  forth,  auu  do  great  mischief 
to  the  early  settlers.  In  another 
part  of  the  road,  we  are  shewn, 
in  a  bed  of  stone,  a  hole  about  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  h(5rse's 
hoof:  in  this  were  discovered 
fifteen  or  twenty  horse-shoes, 
which  it  had  accumulated  by  strip- 
ping them  off  from  such  horses  as 
happened  to  get  entangled  in  it. 
The  shoes  are  preserved,  and 
shewn  to  the  curious,  at  the  shop 
of  a  neighbouring  black-smith. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  some- 
thing wildly  grand  and  characte- 
ristic in  the  rude  scene  we  have 
described  :  and  though  the  works 
o';  art  may  often  give  animation 
and  contrast  to  such  scenes ;  yet 
still  they  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary : — we  can  be  amused  with- 
out them.  But  when  we  intro- 
duce a  landscape  on  canvas;  when 
the  eye  is  to  be  confined  within 
the  frame  of  a  picture,  and  can 
no  longer  range  among  the  varie- 
ties of  nature  ;  the  aids  of  art  be- 
come more  necessary,  and  we 
want  the  castle,  the  abbey,  or  the 
villa,  to  draw  the  scene  into  co»' 
sequence^ 
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CURIOUS      EPITAPHS. 

On  a  CHYMIST, 

a^XQ   lieth    to  digest,    maturate,    and  amalgamate^ 

with  clay. 

In    Balnea   ArenaSy 

Straium   super  stratum 

The    risicluum^    tirra   damnatay    and   caput  mortnum 

Or      BOYLK      GODFREY,      Chymist; 

A   man    who   in   this   earthly  ■  laboratory 

Pursued   various  processes  to   obtain 

Arcanum  iiita,    or   the   secret   to    live  ; 

Also,     aurum   njitoe 

Or   the   art   of   getting   rather  than   making  gold. 

Alchymist   like         he   saw 

All    his    labour   and  projection, 

As  mercury   in   the  fire,    e'vaporated  in  fume. 

When    he   dijjhl-ved  to    his  Jirst  principles. 

He   departed   as   poor 

As    the    last    drops    of  an   alembic ; 

For   riches   are    not  poured 

On  the   adepts   of  this   world. 

Though   fond   of  novelty,    he    carefully  avoided 

The  fermentation,    effervejceuce ,     and   decripitation , 

Of  this   life. 

'Full  seventy   years   his   exalted    essence 

Was   hermeticailly  seal'd   in    its    terrene    matrass : 

But    the    radical   moisture   being   exhausted. 

The   elixir  'vitce   spent, 

And    exsicated  to    a   cuticle. 

He    could   not    suspend  longer    in   his    'vehicle^ 

But  precipitated,  gradatim,  per  campanum^ 

To   his    original    dust. 

May     the     light     above. 

Brighter    than    Bolognian  phosphorus y 

Preserve   him  from 

The  athanor,    empyreuma,    and  re'verberating  furnace 

Of  the   other   world  ! 

Depurate  him   from    the  fasces   and    scoriae 

Of   this  ; 

Highly    rectify   and    'volatalize 

His    atherial  spirit ; 

Bring   it   over    to   the    helm    of  the   retort 

Of  this    globe  ; 

Place    it    in   a   proper    recipient. 

Or   chrystaline   orb. 

Among  the    elect    of  the  flo<wers  of  Benjamin ; 

Never    to    be    saturated 

Till    the    general    resuscitation. 

Conflagration,    calcination. 
And   sublimation   of  all  things  ! 


368  Gurisus  Epitaphs,  * 

On   a   BLACK-SMITH, 

Here   cool  the  ashes  of 

M   U    L    C    E    R        GRIM, 

Late   of  this    parish,    blacksmith. 
He  was   born  in   Sea-coal  lane. 
And    bred    at    Hamersmiih. 
From    his   youth    upwards   he    was    much    addicted    to 

'vices^ 
And    was    often    guilty    of  forgery. 
Having    some    talents    for  irony, 
He    thereby    produced    many   heats  in   his   neighbour- 
hood, 
Which    he    usually    increased   hy    blonxiing   up   the    coals  ; 

This    rendered    him    so    unpopular,     that. 
When   he    found    it    necessary    to    adopt    csoling   mea- 
sures. 
His    conduct    was   generally    accompanied    with   a    hiss^ 
Tho*    he    sometimes    proved    a    -warm   friend,    yet. 

Where   his    interest    was   concerned. 

He   made    it    a  constant   practice   to    strike   nvhile  the 

iron    nvas    hot, 

Regardless    of  the    injury    he   might  do  thereby ; 

And   when   he   had  any    matter  of  moment    upon    the 

an'vil. 

He    seldom    fail'd   to    turn   it   to  his   o'wn   ad'vantage. 

Among    numberless    instances   that    might  be   given    of 

the   cruelly   of  his   disposition. 

It   need    only   be   mentioned,  that   he   was   the   means    of 

hanging   many   of  the   innocent    family    of  the   Bellsy 

Under   the    idle   pretence   of  keeping   them    from 

jangling; 

And    put  great  numbers    of   the   Hearts    of  Steel  into    the 

hottest  flames y 

Merely     (as   he   declared)     to   soften   the    obduracy    of 

their    tempers. 

At   length,    after  passing   a   long   life   in   the   commission 

of  these    black   actions, 

His  fire  being    exhausted,  and    his    bellonvs   worn 

out, 

mt  filed  oiF  to  that  place  where  only  the  fer'vid  ordeai 

of  his    own  forge    can  be  exceeded ; 

Declarmg  with  his  last  p7-iff^ 

Tfeat  ^^  man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparh  fly 

upward!" 


3^f 


To  the  Editor  of  the  collumbian  magazine. 


Mr.  Editor, 

THE  following  improved  pro- 
cess ior  purij^if/g  AQJJA    FOR- 

Tis,  was  sometime  since  demon- 
strated before  ilie  chymkal  society 
•f  Philadelphia y  (discovered  l>y  their 
jjresidentj  which  was  instituted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  me- 
dical students,  then  in  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  chymistry,  by  a  se- 
ries of  experiments. 

The  consent  of  the  author  has 
not  been  solicited  as  it  was  de- 
livered before  upwards  of  twenty 
fentlemen,  it  could  not  possibly 
ave  been  intended  to  be  kept  a 
secret :  and  as  it  may  be  of  use  to 
the  world,  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
it  should  be  lost-  The  account 
of  the  process  was  preceded  by 
the  following  observations : 

"  Aqua  fortis  is  used  in  many 
of  the  arts,  and  particularly  in 
metallurgy  and  the  effaying  of 
metals.  The  goldsmiths  use  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it  for  sepa- 
ratino;  o-old  from  silver :  which 
depends  upon  a  curious  chymical 
fact,  that  gold  will  not  dissolve 
in  aqua  fortis,  or  any  other  fluid 
which  dissolves  silver  ;  whilst 
aqua  regiCy  which  dissolves  gold 
completely,  is  unable  to  have  any 
effect  upon  silver. 

But  this  operation  is  liable  to 
very  great  uncertainties,  unless 
the  aqua  fortis  be  pure  ;  and  we 
find  that  which  is  to  be  m.et  with 
in  the  shops,  is  mostly  rendered 
impure,  by  the  addition  of  sea- 
salt,  from  which  the  materials 
(salt-petre)  is  seldom  or  never  en- 
tirely free.  Every  body  knows, 
that  sea-salt,  or,  at  least,  a  cer- 
tain principle  it  contains,  being 
added  to  aqua  fortis  makes  aqua 
regia — If  the  quantity  of  salt  is 
small,    the  aqua   fortis    possesses 
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tke  properties  of  aqua  regia  in  a 
small  deo;ree  :  hence  it  is  that  the 
common  aqua  fortis  will  act  both 
upon  gold  and  silver. 

To  purify  it  from  common  salt, 
this  process  is  most  commonly  in 
use — a  quantity  of  pure  silver  is 
dissolved  in  genuine  aqua  fortis. 
This  solution  is  added  to  the  im- 
pure aqua  fortis,  until  no  muddi- 
ness,  or  precipitate,  is  fovm«d  in 
it  by  Ihe  addition  of  a  fresh  so- 
lution of  silver. — By  collecting 
the  sediment,  we  may,  by  a  cer- 
tain proces.s,  obtain  the  silver 
again;  and  the  clear  fluid  that 
swims  above  the  sediment,  is 
pretty  pure  aqua  fortis. 

Three  objections  may  be  made  to 
this  process,— I  St.  The  aqua  for- 
tis is  not  absolutely  pure  as  we 
are  very  liable  to  err,  either  in 
addin«^  more  of  the  solution  of 
silver  than  is  necessary,  (which 
remaining  in  the  aqua  fortis,  ren- 
ders it  impure)  or,  in  not  adding 
enough,  in  which  case  we  do  not 
effectually  separate^  from  it  the 
impurities  imparted  to  it  by   the 

sea-salt zdly.   A  part  of   the 

silver  is  always  lost;  which, 
being  a  dear    metal,    muft   mnke 

this  process    expensive. 3dly. 

The  trouble  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  silver  again,  would 
make  this  a  very  inconvenient  pro- 
cess to  persons  unacquainted  with 
metallurgYi 

We  think  that  the  following 
will  yield  an  aqua  fortis  perfectly 
pure,  that  may  be  depended  upon 
in  all  clumical  experiments,  and 
other  o]"'erations  requiring  accu- 
racy.— Dissolve  one  ounce  of  lead, 
by  boiling  it  in  an  oil  flask  with 
as  much  of  vour  a'.ua  fortis  as  is 
necessary  to  deprive  it  ot  its  me- 
tallic aj^pearance.  7  he  quantitjr 
Yy 
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if   strong,  will  be   between   two     cessary  than  to  distil  it  according 
and  three  ounces  :  a   white   sedi-     to  this  common  method. 


ment  will  appear  in  the  solution 
of  lead,  if  the  aqua  fortis  is  very 
impure  ;  and  the  quantity  will  in 
some  measure  indicate  the  degree 
of  impurity.  When  the  Icr.d  is 
all  dissolved,  pour   the    solution 


In  the  receiver  the  aqua  fortis 
is  collected  so  pure,  that,  with  a 
solution  of  silver,  no  muddiness 
is  perceived,  and  it  dissolves  sil- 
ver completely. 

The  author  of  this  discovery 
into  a  small  long-necked  retort,  then  proceeded  to  give  the  theory 
and  then  add  to  it  a  pound  of  the  for  it,  which  I  shall  omit,  as  it 
caua  fortis  you  would  wish  to  pu-  would  not  be  intere-sting  to  your 
rify.-— .Nothing  more  is    now  rie-     readers  in  general. 

USEFUL  HINTS  and  RECIPES. 


A  Method cf  makmg  mortar    njjhich 
njoillbe  impeneti'abie  to  Moisture. 
From  mr.  Dossiers  Memoirs  of  Agri' 
culture. 
^'|"'^AKEof  unslacked  lime,  and 
^H,      of  fine  sand  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the   lime  to 


diately  after  to  the  place  where  it 
is  wanted.  In  order  to  this> 
about  five  labourers  should  be  em- 
ployed for  mixing  the  mortar,  to 
attend  one  jierson  who  applies  it. 

This  method  of  making  mor- 
tar, mr,  Dossie   '-?i.\s,  was  disco- 


three  parts  of  the  sand,  as  miuch     vered  by   a  gentleman,  the  back 

part  of  whose  house  being  cut  out 
of  a  rocky  hill,  the  spring  from 
the  rock  greatly  annoyed  it,  and 
produced  a  continual  damp ; 
which  nothing  could  cure,  till  he 
tried  the  mortar  described. 


as  a  labourer  can  well  manap-e  at 
once  :  and  then,  addmo;  water 
gradually,  mix  the  whole  well  to  • 
gether,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the 
consistency  of  mortar.  Apply  it 
immediately,  while  it  is  yet  hot, 
to  the  purpose  either  of  mortar 
as  a  cement  to  brick  or  stone,  or 
of  plaister  for  the  surface  of  any 
building.  It  will  then  ferment 
for  some  days  in  dry  places,  and 
afterwards  gradually  concrete  or 
set,  and  become  hard :  but  in 
mois-t  places  it  will  continue  soft 
for  thre^  weeks,  or  more;  though 
it  \.'ill,  at  length,  attain  a  firm 
consistence,  even  if  water  have 
such  access  to  it  as  to  keep  the 
surface  wet  the  whole  time.  After 
this,  it  will  acquire  a  stone-like 
hardness,  and  resist  all  moisture. 
The  perfection  of  this  mortar  de- 
pends on  the  ingredients  being 
thoroughly  blended  together,  and 
the  mixtures   being  applied  imme- 


B' 


OF  SEALING-WAX. 
LACK  saaling-wax  is  composed  oF 
gum-lac*  melted  with  o;  e  half 
or  one  third  of  its  weight  of  ivory-b'ack  in 
fine  powder.  Theinfeiior  sort  of  lac,  called 
shel.-lac.  answers  as  well  for  this  use  asthe 
finest.  It  is  customary  to  mix  with  it,  for 
the  ordinary  ki  "ds  of  sealing  wax,  a  consi* 
derable  proportion,  ast-vrj-thirdsiis  weight, 
of  the  cheaper  resinous  bcd'es,  paiticularly 
Venice  turpentine,  by  which  the  beauty  cf 
them  .ffi  is  here  lessinjuici  than  in  the  rei 
wax,  and  of  which  a  small  addition  is  in  all 
cases  expedient,  to  prevent  the  compound 
from  being  too  brittle.  The  ingredients 
beingmeltcd  ansi  wcllftirred  together  over 
a  mo  erate  fire,  the  mixtuie  is  poured  upon 
an  oiled  stone,  or  iron-plate,  and  rolled, 
while  soft,  into  sticks,  which  afterwards  re  • 
ceive  the' r  glossiness  by  being  hcat«d  till  the 
surface  begins  to  shine." 


*  More  properly  called  Stick-lac. Lac  Is  a  concrete  brittle  substance,  said  to  be  col- 
lected from  certain  trees  by  a  winged  red  insect,  and  deposited  cither  on  the  branches  of 
th<i  trees  or  on  sticks  fixed  in  the  earth  for  that  purpose.  When  freei  from  the  tinging 
ms- ter  it  receives  ftom  the  young  insects,  it  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  wax 
3«d  resins 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD, 

THE      FAIR      THIEF. 

By  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont. 

I   tell— and  tell  with  truth  and  grief, 
That  Betsy   S is    a  thief. 

BEFORE  the   urchin  well   could   go. 
She   stole   the   whiteness    of  the    snow; 
And   more— that  wliiteness  to  adorn. 
She  stole  the    blushes    of  the  morn  ; 
Stole    all    the    sweetness   Mihex   sheds 
On    primrose-buds    and  violet   beds. 

I  tell— and  tell  with   truth   and  grief. 

That    Betsy   S is  a   thief. 

Still,    to   reveal  her    artful    wiles, 
She    stole  the    graces'   silken    smiles; 
Twas  quickly   seen   she   robb'd  the  sky- 
To   plant   a   star  in    either  eye ; 
She  stole   Aurora's   balmy   breath. 
And  pilfer  d  orient   pearl  and  teeth  ; 
The   cherry,    dipt   in  morning  dew, 
Gave   moisture  to  her  lips    and    hue.  ^ 

I   tell— and  tell  with   truth  and  griet. 

That  Betsy   S is   a  thief 

These   were  her   infant  spoils,^   a   store- 
To  which   in  time  she  pilfer  d  more. 

At  twelve,    she  stole  from   Cyprus'   queen 
Her    air,    and    love   commanding  mien; 
Stele   Juno's  dignity,    and   stole 
From   Pallas,    sense,    to    charm   the    soul; 

She    sung the   syrens    all   appear'd. 

And  warbling,    she  stole  all   she   heard. 

I   tell,    and  tell  with   truth   and   gnet, 

That   Betsy   S •   is   a  thief 

She  play 'd— the   muses   from  their ^  hill 
Wonder'd  who    thus   had    stole  their   skill ; 
Apollo's    wit   was    next    her  prey ; 
Her  next— the  beams  that   brighten  day. 

Great    Jove,    her  pilferings  to  crown, 
Pronounc'd   these  treasures    all  her  own; 
Pardon'd  her  crimes,    and  prais  d  her  art, 
And  to'ther  day   she  stole  my  heart. 

Cupid! — if  lovers  are  your  care, 
Exert  your  power  on   this  fair  ; 
To   trial  bring  her   stolen  charms, 
Arad  let    her  prism  be— t;^  arms. 
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MARIA    and  ACASTO. 

5nnWAS  evening,    and  nature,    with  labour   oppreat, 
jL       Had  sougiit  a  renewal  of  balmy  reposej  ^ 

And   all  bnt  remorse  and  despair  were  at  rest. 
Whose   lids,    ever  wakeful,    no  poppy   can  close  ; 

When  the  wretched   maid,    to  ruin  betray'd, 

Condemned  through  the  world  a   sad   exile   to   roaiii_, 

Oi\  the  damp   lap   of  earth,    unfriended  was   laid 
For,    ah!    shall  distress  ever  meet  with  a  home; 

Those  beauties  that  once  were    her    principal   care. 
Now   blasted  by  hunger  and  Ic^thsome  disease, 

No  more   could,    attractive,    the    passions   ensnare, 
No  longer  could  boast  of  the  power  to  please. 

To   th'   still  ear  of  silence  her  grief  was  addrcst. 

The  lonely  complainer  benevolence  heard, 
Ac  AS  TO,    with  sympathy   deeply  imprest. 

Sought  the  scene  whence  the  voice  of  the  mourner  appeared 

He  gaz'd  on  the  ruins    intemp'rance  had  made  ,•— 
He  felt  ev'ry  pang  that   Maria   had  known — ■ 

While  thus  the  soft  language   of  pity   convey 'd 

To  her  bosom   that  calmnsss  which  dwelt  in  his  own. 

-Ah !   turn,  hapless  mortal  1    whose  comfortless  head 


*^  The  eve's  chilly  dew  thus   unwholesome  surrounds — 
'*  Ah  turn — and  compassion   shall  joyfully  shed 
'*  (Sweet  soother)  her   oil  and  her   balm  o'er  thy  wounds. 

*^  I  ask  not,    by   guilt   if  thus   lowly  deprest, 
^^  Thy   sorrows,    thy  wants   are   sufficient   alone, 

^^  And  those  sighs  of  contrition   that  steal  from  thy  breast ; 
'^  For  thy   errors,  poor  maid,  but  too  amply   atone. 

'*  That   eye  now  dejected   with  sorrow  and  pain, 
*^  Attention  shall  soon  to  its   lustre   restore ; 

'^  And  that   faded  wan    cheek,  pleasing  thought   shall,    regain 
^'  A  bloom  more  enliven 'd,    more   soft  than   bffFore. 

'^  That    bosom,  which  now  of  despair  is  the  seat, 
**  Shall   feel  its    corroding  sensations    to    cease; 

^^  That  heart  which   now    labours  with   anguish,    shall  beat 
*'  In   one  even  tenor    of  virtue  and  peace. 

*^  Perhaps  the  fond  arms  of  a  parent  once  more 
^'  To  his  breast   may  the   penitent  prodigal  strain ; 

*'^  Perhaps   all  thy   sufferings  soon  may   be  o'er, 

*'  Nor   from  duty  of  love   wilt  thou  wander    again. 

^'  Then   turn,  hapless    mourner,  whose  comfortless    head 
''The    eve's   chilly  dew  thus  unwholsome  surrounds; 

"'*  Ah   turn  !— and  compassion  shall  joyfully  shed 

'*  (Sweet  soother)  her  oil  and  her  balm  o'er  thy  wounds." 

.  ''    PHAON." 
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The  WEDDIN6,  an  Epithalafnium  ;  by  John  Trwnbull^  Efq\  of  Con- 
necticut, Author   of  M'Fingal  and  ether    Poems. 

YE  nine  great  daughters    of  Jupiter, 
Born   ot  one   motlier   at   a    litter, 
Virgins   who  ne'er   submit    to  wisdom, 
But    sing  and   fiddle,  all  your   lifetime  ; 
In    verse    and  rhyme    great  wholesale  dealers, 
Of  which  we  bards  are  but   retailers. 
Assist! — but    chiefly    thoa,  my   muse, 
Who  never    didst  thine  aid  refuse,.-.. 
Whether  I  sung  in  high  bombastic. 
Or  sunk   to    simple  Kudibrastic, 
Or  in   dire  dumps   proclaimed  my  moan, 
Taught  rocks   to   weep,    and   hills    to  groan  ; 
Or  chang'd    the  style  to  lo-ue  and  dcarej ! 
'Till    even  echo   blush'd  to    hear  ye, — 
These  mournful  themes  no  loHgcr  usurp. 
But  tune  to   sweeter   sounds   thy    Jew's-harp, 
To  sing  of  bridegroom,  bride,  and  wedding, 

Of  kissing,  fondling,    love,  and  bedding. 

Now,  from  his  hammock   in   the    skies, 
Phasbus  jumpt  up,  and  rubb'd   his   eyes, 
Clapt  on  his  daylight  round   his   ears, 
Saddled  his   horse  and  fixt   his   spears  ; 
Night  turn'd  her  b**k**de,  so  in  turn    he 
Mounted,  and  set  forth  on 's  journey: 
Our  wedding  folks  were   yet    in  bed, 
Nor  dreamt  what's   doing  o'er  head. 
At  leisure  novvr, — for  Episodes 
We'll  introduce  our   sett    of  gods. 

Sing  then,   my  muse,   in  lofty   crambo, 
How  Hymen  came  with  lighted  flambeau, 
To  kindle   fire  of  love  between  'em 
And  make   their  livers  burn  within   'em. 
Juno,    it  seems,  by    sad  mishap, 

O'er    night  with  Jove  was   pulling  cap, 

For  by    that  way    she's  wont    to  govern 
(So   Homer  tells)   the  hen-peckt  sov'reign. 
But    now    stole  off,  and  left  him  fretting. 
And  rode  post-haste   to  come   to  wedding : 
Lucina  was  not   there  that  morning, 
B  It  ready   stood   at  nine   month's  warning. 
The   nymphs    of  every    sort   and   size 
Came  there  before   the   bride   could    rise : 
The  mountain  nymphs  skipp'd  down  like  fleas. 
Dryad's  crept  out   from   hollow  trees ; 
The    water    nymphs  from  »wamps  and  flats 
Came  tripping  on  like  drowned  rats  ; 
The   birds,  around  on   sprays  and  thistles, 
B.?gan   to  light    and  tuns  their  whistles ; 
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The  cock,  when  daylight  had  begun^ 
Being  chorister,  struck  up  the  tune 
And  "sung  an  hymn  in   strains  sonorous. 
While   ev'ry   quail-pipe  join'd  the   choru! 


But   we    must  quit  this  singing  sport,  else 

Mischance  may    seize    our   sleeping  mortals. 

Who   now  'iian  jostle,  round    the    fabric, 

Findinrr    they'd  slept  till   after   day -break. 

Our  bndegroom,  ere  he  did  arise, 

Rubb'd  sleep's  soft    dews  from   both    his  eyes, 

Look'd   out   to  see   what   kind   of  weather, 

And    sprang  frori  bed   as   light    as  feather. 

Joyful   as  Dick    .fter    obtaining 

His  master's  leave    to   go  to  training. 

Here,  did  not  rhyming  greatly  harrass    one, 
'Twere   a  fine   flice  to   make    comparison; 

Call   up  the   ghosts    of  heroes    pristine 

Egyptian,  Trojan,    Greek,    Philistine; 

Those   rogues   renown'd    in   ancient   days. 

So   sweetly   sung  in  ancient  lays; 

Set    them    in  order    by    our  gallant. 

To   prove  him   handsome,  wise   and   valiant. 

He   now   came    forth,  and    stood  before 
His  lovely   goddess'   chamber  door, 
Address'd   her  with  three  gentle   halloos  ! 
Then  read,    or  said,    or  sung  as   follows  ; — 
"  Arise!    my    love,    and   come   away 
*'  To   cheer  the  world,    and   gild   the   day, 
"  Which  fades  for   want    of  fresh  supplies 
*'  From  the   bright  moonshine   of  thine   eyeSv 
<^  How  beautiful  art  thou,   my   love  ! 
«*  Surpassing   all   the  dames  above  : 
^^  Venus   with   thee  might   strive  again  ; 
«^  Venus  with  thee  would   strive  in  vain,— 
"  Tho'   ev'ry  muse,    and    ev'ry  grace, 
«<  Conspire  to  deck  bright  Venus'  face: 
^*  Thou'rt  handsomer  than   all   this   trash, 
<^  By  full  three   thousand  pounds   in  cash  : 
<^  Rise,    then,    my  love !    and   come    away, 
<^  To   cheer   the   world   and  gild  the  day, 
*'  Which  fades  for  want   of  fresh  supplies 
"  From  the  bright  moonshine   of  thine   eyes.*' 

And  now  came  forth  our  lovely    bride 
Array 'd  in  all  her  charms    and   pride  v — 
Note  here,    lest   we  should  be  misguided. 
Lovers   and  bards  are   so    quick-sighted, 
'   In  ev'ry  charm   they  spy  a  Cupid, 
Tho'  other   people   are  more    stupid  ; — 
So   our  fuir  bride,    her    lover  swore. 
Was  deck'd  with  Cupid's  o'er   and  o'er:— 
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Thus    Virgirs   goddess'   Fame   appears 
From  heacl  to  toot  o'erhung  with  cars. 

Here,    if  our  muse  did  not  check   first, 
Wc   might  go   on   to   sing  of  breakfast  ; 
Of  kissing,    courting,    and    thereafter, 
'Till   all    their  mouths  began   to   water; 
Of  nymphs  in   gardens  picking   tulips  ; 
Of  maids    preparing  cordial  jaleps ; 
With   other  matters   of  this   sort,    whence 
We   come  to   things  of  more  importance  :— 
The  sun,    who   never    stops   to  bait. 
Now  riding   at   his   usual   rate. 
Had  hardly  pass'd  his  midway    course, 
And   spur'd   along  his  downward  horse, 
Our  bridegroom,    and  his   lovely  virgin. 
Set   forth  to  cherish — without  urging ; 
A   solemn  throng  before,  behind  'em 
A   lengthen'd    cavalcade  attend  'em 
Of  nymphs   and   swains;    a   mingled  crew. 
Of  every  shape,    of  ev'ry  hue  : 
Not  that  more  solemn  scene   of  old, 
A%  in   romances  wc  are  told 
By   Hudibras,    that  val'rous  ksight. 
For  joining  dog  and  bear  in  fight : 
Nor  shall  we  nvake  a  pause  for   stating 
Th*  odds  'twixt   marriao;e  and  bear-batinp'. 
In  midst  of  these,    with   solemn  wag. 
Our  priest  bestrode  his  ambling   nag: 
His   dress  and  air,    right  well   accoutred. 
His  hat  new  brush'd,  his  hair  new  powder'd : 
His   formal  band,    of  trade  the  sign. 
Depending  decent   from  his  chin  : 
His  thread-bare  coat,    late  turn'd  by  Snip, — 
With  scripture-book,    and   cane   for  whip; 
Unnotic'd  past  amid  the  throng, 
And  look'd  demure,    and  jogg'd  along ; 
Yet  laymen  ne'er   his  power  cou'd  equal 
As  we   shaSl  shew  you   in  the  sequel  : 
For  when  this   priest   o'er  man  and  maid 
A  set  of  scripture  words  had   said. 
You'd    find   them  closely  link*d  together 
For  life,    in  strange  enchanted   tether, 
(Like   spirits   in   Magician's  circle) 
'Till  friendly   death  should  him  or  her  kill  : 
Tied  up   in  wond'rous   gordian   knot 
They   neither   can  untie   or   cut; 
Enclos'd  in   cage  where  all  can   see   'em 
But  all  the  world   can  never  free  'cm  : 
For  once   by  priest  in  bonds  of  wedlock. 
When  tied   and  hamper 'd  by  the  fetlock. 
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They   fight,    or  strive,    and  fly    in  vain. 
And   still    drag  after  them   their  chain; 
Like    the  earth  and   moon,  at  distance  great. 
Still  t'ward  each   other  gnwitatc. 
And  many  a  time   and  ott  invade 
With  dark  eclipse  and  angry  shade.— 
Trifles   skip'd    o'er,    our  next   proceeding 
Shall   give  description    of  the  wedding,^ 
Where,    tho'  we  Pagan  mix  with  Christian 
And  gods  and  g«d4esses   with  priests  join^ 
Truth  need  not   stand  to    make  objection — 
We   poets  have   the  right  of  fiction. 

And  first — great   Hymen  in    the  porch 
Like    link»boy  stood  with  flaming  torch; 
Around,   in  all   the  vacant   places 
Stood  gods  and   goddesses   and   graces  : 
Venus   and   Cupid    (god   of  love) 
With  all   the   rabble  from   above: 
In  midst  our  groom    and  bride   appear 
With   wedding   guests   in  wings    and  rear. — ■ 
Our  priest   now  shew'd  his   slight  of  hand 
RoU'd   up  tiis  eyes,    and   strok'd  his    band, 
Then  join'd   their  hands  in  terms  concise 
And   struck  the   bargain   in  a   trice 
And  for  the  bridegroom  first  began  he, 
Saying — "  You  Stephen !    take  her,    Hannah"-— 
And  then — to  make  both  parties   even — 
"  For  her,    you   Hannah  take  him  Stephen : 
Then   told  them,    to   avoid  temptation. 
To   do  the   duties  of  their  station  ; 
In   state   of  sickness,   nurse   and   nourish; 
In  health   cleave   fast,   and  hug  and  cherish : 
And  then  some  queerer   stuff  he  said 
Of  keeping  clean   the  marriage-bed. 

To  all   the   parson   said    or   meant 
Our   bride   and  bridegroom  gave   consent ; 
He  bow'd  to  what   the  prieit  did  say — 
She  blush'd,  and  curtsy 'd — and  cry'd    *^  aye." 
Theiargain  made,    he   gave  his  blessing 
And  bad  them   sign   and    seal   with  kissing  : 
The  smack  being   giv'n   neat    and   fresh, 
He   straight  pronou^c'd  them  both  one  flesh- 
By   mathematics   'tis  well    known 
It    takes  two   halves  to  make  up  one ; 
And   Adam,    as  our  priests   believe. 
Was   but   one  half  without   miss  Eve: 
So   cv'ry  mortal   man   in  life 
Is  but  one  half — without  his  wife. 
And  hence,    by   natural  co-action, 
Man  seeks  so  much  his  ether  fraction; 
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Which  found,    no  tinker,    'tis  confcss'd 
Can  splice   and  solder — but   a   priest. 

The   rites    now   o'er,    the  priest  drew  near 
And  kiss'd  the  bride's  sinister   ear; 
Told   ihcm  he   hop'd  they'd  make  good  neighbours. 
And  wish'd  a  blessing  to   their   labours. 
Him  follow'd  every   mincing  couple, 
Licking  their  lips — to  make  them  supple. 
Each  got  a   smack    from   one  or  t'other 
And  wish'd  them  both  much  fun  together. 

The  wedding   o'er,    with  joy   and   revelry 
Back  to   their  bride's   return'd  the  cavalry  ; 
And,   as  when  armies  take  a  town 
Which  costs  them   long  to  batter  down. 
That  fame  may  raise   her  voice   the  louder 
They   fire  whole   magazines   of  powder. 
And   heaps  of  fuel   lay  upon   fires 
To  celebrate  their  joys  with   bon-fires  : 
So  now  the  bride  had  chang'd  her  statiou. 
Surrendered   pris'ner  at  discretion, 
Submittinc;   to   our   heroes   fancies 
Herself,    with  all   appurtenances 
The  well-pleas'd  crowd,    (for  greatest  joys 
Are  always  shewn  with  greatest   noise) 
Triumph'd  by  firing — shouting— ringing— 
By  dancing — drinking  wine — and  singing  : 
But  yet   our  groom    (time  march'd   so  lazy} 
Sate  hitching,    nestling,    and   uneasy  ; 
Thought   daylight  never  would   be   gone. 
And   call'd   the   sun  a  lazy   drone. 

The  sun,    just  when   'twas   time  to  sup, 
Came  to    the   sea — where  he  puts  up  ; 
Sent   his    last  rays   o'er  earth   to  scatter. 
And  div'd  down   headlong  into   water- 
Here   is    the   place — if  we  would   chuse 
To    tire   our   reader  and  our  muse — 
To  name   and  number  ev'ry  guest ; 
To  tell  what  fare   compos 'd  the  feast ; 

With  other   things  that  did  betide 

As,   how  they  kiss'd  and  jok'd  the   bride ; 
How   frolicksomc  the  liquor   made  'em; 
And  how  the  fidler  came   to   aid   'em; 
And  made  his  Lyre   make   such    a  scrapering 
It    set   the  people   all   a — capering  : 
When  Orpheus  fiddled   at  his   guidance. 
Thus   trees  leapt   forth  and  joiu'd   the  set   dance. 
Grim  night    at   length,    in    sable  waggon. 
Drawn  by  a   sooty   bat-wing'd  dragon. 
Rode   till   she   came  right  over-heed 
And  on  the   earth  her   blanket  spread. 
The   moon   was    out   upon   patrole ; 
Stars   danc'd,    as   usual,    round  the   pole; 
Col.  Mag.  V»L  III.  No.  6.  Zz 
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All  BitQre  ii«w,   with  drowsy  head, 

Had  thrown  by  cares,    tind  gone  to  bed ; 

Sleep  reign'd  o'er  all,    but  wolves   and   rovers. 

Owls,    bats,  and  ghosts,    and  thieves   and  lovers* 

The  maids   with  madam  bride  now  clamber 

Up  stairs,    to   find  the  bridal  chamber : 

First,  of  her  robes  they  disarray *d  her. 

Then   softfy  in  the  bed  they  lay'd  her ; 

Her  groom  flew  swiftly  to  her  arms, 

To  feast  and   revel  on  her  charms  : 

No  alderman — invited  guest 

To  gormandize  at  turtle   feast — 

When   first   he  sees  the   dish  brought  in. 

And   'gins  to   dip  and  grease  his  chin. 

E'er  feels  such  raptures   as  our  lover, 

^ow   all   his  fears  and  griefs  are  over. 

Th*  events  that  afterwards   befel, 
Over  bashful  muse  would  blush  to  tell ; 
The  Bridegroom,    as  himself  confcst. 
Found  not  a  moment's  time   to  rest; 
And  people  lodging  in  the  house 
Heard   noises  loud  and  ruinous. 
And  started   ©ft  from  sleep  profound. 
Thinking  an  earthquake    shook  the  ground  :— 
Which  they   interpret   as   an    omen 
Of  something  past,    and  something  coming  : 
And  what  that  is   (I'm  somewhat  jealous) 
A  boy  will  come  next  year  to  tell  us. 

Ode  to  MAY. 

YE  sacred  nine!   my  numbers  raise, 
And  with  your  presence  grace  my  lay, 
Teach  me  in   softest  notes   to  praise. 
The  many  beauties  of  the   May. 

Hail  lovliest  month  throughout  the  year! 

In  which  all  nature  look  so  gay; 

The  meadows  green  and  fountains  clear. 

All  hail  the  sweet  enchanting  May ! 

The  feather'd  songsters   tunc  their  throats, 
And  sweetly   sing   throughout  the  day; 

Aloft  in  air  the  music  floats, 

And  welcomes  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  new-born  flowers  expand  their  leaves. 
And  court  bright   Sol's  enlivening  ray, 

Each  verdant  view  new  pleasures   give, 
In  this  delightful  season  May. 


Columbian  Parnassaid, 

Sfce  genial  love  now  fills  the  heart. 
Around  in  air  young  Cupid's  play. 

They  draw  the  bo\V"-i)Wift  Hies  the  dart-*- 
tor  Venus  claims  her  right  in  May. 

She  left  the  blooming  Paphian  grove. 
And  with  her  bro't  its  sweets  away. 

Then  bade  the  sprightly  god  of  love. 
Bestow  them  on  the  wharming  May. 

Jddress  to  iT£LLA  with  a  rose  half  bloivn, 

STELLA,    accept  this  blooming  rose. 
The   gardens    chiefest   pride; 
It's  leaves  expand,— it   opes,   it  blows. 
With  Nature's  blushes  dy'd. 

It's  fragrance  scents  the  ambient  air. 

It's  beauty   strikes  the  -ye ; 
But  tho'  it  shines  supremely  fair  ^ 

It  soon  must  droop  and  die. 

Yet  when  bereft  of  all  its  bloom, 

It's  lovely  colour  fled, 
It  will  retain  a  sweet  perfume ; 

And  richest  odours  shed. 

Fair  as  the  rose,  with  grace  you  move, 
Adorn'd  with  every  striking  charm. 

Your  eyes  inspire,  each  heart  with  love. 
Your  smiles  the  coldest  bosom   warm. 

And  when  old  time,  with  icy  hand. 
Shall   steal,  the  bloom   of  youth   away. 

Your  mental  beauties  firm  shall  stand ; 
And  like  the  rose,  their  sweets  display, 

EPIGRAMME. 

BASSOMPIERRE  disoit   au   roi, 
Qae,  dans  sa  premiere  ambassade 
A  Madrid,  il   fit  cavalcade 
Sur  une  mule  en   desarroi. 

•^  Oh   la   9hose  ridicule  I" 
•Repond  alors  sa  majeste, 

<*  Qu'il  faisoit  beau  voir  monte 

«'  1/n  anc  sur   une  mule!'* 
«  Tout  beau,"  reprit  le    fin   matois, 
<*  Sire!---,  je  "veus  3:eprMentoi$*" 
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FRANCE, 

PtfWr,  March  2.  '^f^HERE  lately  died 
X  in  this  city  a  v/o- 
man,  whose  maternal  love,  will  live  unri- 
valled in  story.  No  person  of  feeling  can 
hear,  with  dry  eyes,  a  recital  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded,  and  even  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  this  extraordinary 
person.  Her  name  was  madame  de  Zuck- 
mandes.  She  had  a  son,  whom  she  ido- 
lized, and  who  seemed  worthy  of  her  ten- 
derest  afrection.— Arrived  at  the  age  of 
20  years,  and  led  away  by  companions  of 
no  great  delicacy  of  character,  he  accom- 
panied them  in  their  parties  of  debauch, 
of  which  he  soon  became  the  victim.  He 
contracted  a  dreadful  malady.  The  mo- 
ther, alarmed  at  the  stare  of  her  son,  at- 
tended him  night  and  day.  The  medi- 
'  cines  administered  to  him  being  tooftrong 
for  his  habit  of  body,  his  blood-vessels 
swelled  and  burst  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  drowned  in  his 
own  blood.  The  caresses,  the  eagerness 
of  the  unhappy  mother,  the  fervent  prayers 
which  she  put  up  to  heaven,  could  not  re- 
eal  to  life  her  darling  child,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost !  Madame  de  ^uckraan- 
(des  did  not  weep,  nor  did  she  coasuine  the 
time  in  vain  lamentations;  she  sent  in- 
stantly for  an  able  painter,  and  made  him 
draw  the  portrait  of  her  soi:i,  in  the  state 
in  which  he  then  w  s,  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  his  visage  pale,  his  eyes  extinguished, 
his  body  bathed  in  blood,  and  his  arms 
extended  towards  his  mother.  When  the 
painting  was  finished,  she  caused  it  to  be 
placed  in  her  bed-chamber,  opposite  to  her 
bed,  and  behind  a  curtain  vv'hich  concealed 
it.  She  then  took  the  linen  that  was  tinged 
with  her  son's  blood,  and  covered  with  it 
the  sides  of  her  chamber,  where  sne  passed 
ievery  moment  of  her  life  that  was  not' em- 
ployed in  the  -  are  of  her  affairs.  '  In  this 
mitnner,  this  rare  example  of  maternal  ten - 
ilerness  lived  for  ihe  space  of  eleven  years. 
At  last  the  wrctchid  mother  fell  avictini 
Id  the  grief  that  had  preyed  so  long  upon 
her  heart.  At  that  moment  in  which  she 
was  ready  to  breathe  htr  last,  she  collected 
all  her  strength,  and' said  t©' those  about 


her,  draw  the  curtain  that  is  before  me. 
This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  bleed- 
ing image  of  her  son  appeared  in  view — 
to  whom,  stretching  out  her  arms,  she 
cried,  O  my  son  ! — O  my  beloved  son! — 
I  follow  thee  !— 1  shall  rejoin  thee  again  !— 
and,  in  uttering  these  words,  the  tender 
mother  breathed  her  last  sigh. 

March  6.  This  day,  the  abbe  Calonnc 
presented  to  the  king,  a  merriorial,  in  the 
name  of  his  brother,  requesting,  that  he 
may  surrender  himself  up  a  prisoner,  and 
be  tried  for  the  accusation  laid  to  his  charge 
of  abusing  his  majesty's  authority  and  con- 
fidence. It  was  laid  before  the  council, 
vyhq  unanimously,  and  with  the  consent  of 
mons.  Neckar,  permitted  it  to  be  freely 
circulated  among  the  public. 

Nantes,  March  2^.  "  The  king  having- or- 
dered a  meeting  of  the  States  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bretagne,  the  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  summoned,  as  usual,  all  their 
members,  to  assemble  at  Renncs,  where 
immediately,  Nantz  and  several  other  cities 
of  the  province,  sent  deputies,  with  order 
to  protest  against  all  resolutions  whatso- 
ever, if  they  (the  nobles  and  clergy)  would 
not  consent,  that  at  those  meetings  tlie  third 
order  should  be  represented  by  a  number 
equal  to  both  the  other  ordoi,s.  The  latter 
positively  refused,  so  that  the  thtFd~-Rrder 
thought  they  should  protest,  and  "loused 
also  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Then 
-mr.  le  Comte  deThiars  dismissed  the  state, 
until  he  should  receive  new  orders  from 
theking. 

"  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  stu- 
dents at  law  of  Rennes  supported  the  de- 
mand of  the  third  order,  since  they  arc 
all,  or,  at  least,  the  most  part,  of  that 
class.  The  nobles,  greatly  attached  t©  their 
usurped  prerogatives,  and,  perhaps,  not 
believing  that  we  are  men  like  themseives> 
have  so  determinately  insisted  upon  preser- 
ving them,  that,  without  the  least  reflection, 
they  armed  their  servants  and  chairmen, 
to  make  them  massacre  the  young  gentle- 
men at  Rennes  :  and  as  some  of  them  ob- 
served, that  those  of  Nantz  v/ould  un- 
doubtedly espouse  their  cause  and  come  to 
their  assistance,  the  nobles  answered,  theyf 
didnot  fear  them;  that  in  a  maritime  city 
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all  tV.e  young  people  were  engaged  aad  en- 
tirely given  up  to  bu&mcss,  and  ihaL  thus 
they  could  easily  make  the  slaughter  they 
uished  ior.  In  the  mean  time  they  Hred 
tpcn  the  young  men  ot  Kcnucs  tiom  the 
•wmdov-s,  and  all  those  who  were  met  in 
the  sticets  by  their  servants  were  knocked 
down  with  clubs,  if  they  were  not  capable 
of  defending  themselves.  The  young  stu- 
dents shevt'ed  the  great-st  courage  and  reso- 
lution, and  notwithstanding  their  small 
number  (since  thty  weie  but  about  40 
.against  450  nubles)  none  of  them  were 
icilled,  whilst  two  noblemen  lost  their 
Jives.  Nevertheless,  seeing  they  lan  great 
jisk,  they  soon  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
the  faculty,  and  deputed  one  of  their 
fellcw  students,  named  Omnts  Omnibus,  to 
ask  from  Naniz  the  assistance  tl.£y  sojuGtly 
deserved,,  by  their  zeal  in  the  deicuce  of 
the  common  cause. 

*•  He  arrived  at  fjur  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  would  not  go  Co  any  other 
place  tlian  the  Player's  Coffee  houfe,  w  e.e 
between  the  two  pays,  l.e  lomraunicated 
the  subject  of  his  mission.  It  was  imir^edi- 
ately  n  sol\e(i  to  st-t  oat  in  a  sufRc  ent  num- 
ber to  oppufe  the  noble',  a  d  above  ail  to  in- 
spire them  with  such  terrc,  as  would 
prevent  any  murJer,  They  met  on  the 
next  day,  and  on  tre  day  I'oKowing  they 
Sit  our  6cc  in  number. 

'*  I  shall  only  ad-i,  thst  the  young  men 
of  Rcnnes,  upon  inlonnation  received  by 
the  nobles  of  the  arrival  of  those  of  Nantz, 
dictattd  (being  only  forty)  terms  ofpea^e, 
v^hich  doing  them  the  highest  honour,  in- 
sures them  tor  ever  the  public  gratitude. 

"  They  met  v/ith  some  difficulties  about 
enteri-ig  Rcnncs,  armed,  and  through  res- 
pect for  the  orders  uf  mr.  de  Thiars,  the 
king's  commissary,  they  did  not  rttuse  to 
submit  to  what  was  demandi.d  (f  them, 
so  that  they  kit  tli:ir  arms  to  the  care  of 
30  they  appo'riLcd  ior  that  purpoic,  and 
the  renaincer  enteicd  Rennes.  1  he  no- 
bles uceived  orders  to  retire,  and  obeyed 
iminediatfcly,  thiOU£,h  the  fear  they  were 
s:ruck  with. 

Pdi}Sy  April  2.  Though  every  thing  is 
quiet  respev  iing  po  iti.al  affairs,  the  dear- 
nes3  of  tre<d  has  given  occasion  to  very 
violent  tumults  in  some  of  the  southern 
provinces.  At  Aix,  Marseilles  <ind  Tou- 
lon, the  r!ots  have  been  carried  to  a  great 
].e;glit.  1  he  comle  de  IVJontfera,  who 
hjQ  rcnde.td  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
pso].!^,  was  oblij^ed  to  tti'nt  to  his  house  ; 
/I -ft  he  was  pursued  knd  besieged  j  and  un- 
iO  tttric'tely  hr.rg  en  the  multitude,  by 
vhch  a  man  wis  icilkd,  he  was  at  len^.th 
Cifffifctd  ircm  his  hoitjey  an<l  li^ally.  tern 


id  pieces  by  the  populace.  The  bishup  of 
Sibteron  narrowly  eicaptdwlth  his  liie,  bvt 
was  so  il;-treaied,  that  it  is  supposeiJ  he 
will  not  long  survive.  On  tiic  other 
hand,  the  count  de  Iviirabeau  (the  V/ikea 
of  the  peopl  )  r.as  beew  eve^y  where  con- 
cucicd  in  triun-.ph.  On  his  entry  into  a 
tovy^n  where  he  was  elected  a  deputy  tor 
the  'lliird Estate,  the  vwindows  were  let  ac 
two  guineas,  .  ror  see  ng  the  pocession  j 
not  only  his  horses  but  the  VKheels  also 
were  taken  frura  his  carria^^e,  aid  he  was 
thus  carried  on  tie  people's  shoui- 
devs.  ,.      [_London.~\ 

E  .\  G  L  A  N  n  . 

Lopdon^  April  14.  The  trial  of  Warre'a 
Hastings  Will  Le  lesumt^d  on  the  2isr. 
The  kjrd  chanC'^Ucr  has  determined  to  de- 
dicate to  this  busiress  three  days  in  evctv 
week,  till  it  sh«ll  be  tlnaiiy  concluded. 

SPA  I N. 


Madrid.,  Fclruury 


'*  Thefollov/i.ng  13 


the  present  state  of  the  kingdom  :  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  ten  lijihioni  end 
a  half  J  military  forces  consist  or  74,779  in- 
fantry ;  18,360  tavalrs  j  and  ic,2(.'i  guaieis 
.  beicnging  to  the  king's  houshulo,  exclu- 
sive of  33  battalions  ot  ciilitia,  62  com- 
panies ot  invalids,  and  some,  ccmpanies 
called  Michtlstts  :  the  rtierlne  loives  aie 
composed  of  72  ships  of  the  line,  viz. 
nine  of  112,  one,  of  iic,  three  of  04, 
eight  of  80,  forty-two  of  74,  seven  oJ  68, 
and  two  of  64  guns  j  with  46  frtgates,  16 
zeb'-cks,  See.  in  all  z'S  st^iips  of  war, 
v/f.ich  together  caii)  ^^84  guns  f  and  they 
are  still  building  a  larjic  numitr  at  Caciz, 
CarthajjCr.a,  and  Ferr<.l.  The  revenues 
of  t.  e  crown  amount  to  30  niillioas  of 
piastres." 

I'l  e  economical  society  at  Madrid,  in- 
stitu  ed  about  12  months  ago  b)  some  la- 
dies of  the  f.rst  rar:k,  for  tl.e  purpose 
of  encoijra^,ing  t'  e  manulacture  and  wear 
of  native  fabric^,  had  a  meeting  on  the 
23d  of  October  laft,  wiienthc  highest 
P'emium,  being  50  pistoles,  for  the  best 
piece  ef  need  c  or  tambour  work  in  silk, 
woisted,  or  mixed  stufis,  was  given  to 
Maria  del  Canipc,  a  girl  of  13  years  old, 
blind,  and  supf  oitcd  on  the  toundation  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Teresi?,  at  Toledo  j  who 
produced  a  muslin  handkerchief,  wherecn 
v.-as  oescrlbed  in  shadt-s  of  ciffererit  colours 
the  bat'le  of  Roncesvalles,  fought  J209, 
betvvcen  the  Moor  sh  king  of  Crisnada,  and 
the  catholic  king  ct  Castile.  The  diitanC 
mountains,  the  camps  of  both  armies^  and 
the  conflict,  are  wrought  in  the  moit  na- 
tural and  lively  manner  by  the  leedlcj 
a.nd  the  death  of  the  king  ALidallah,  whom 
a  Spanish  nofchman  strikes  fiem  Kis  boise3 
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IS  exhibited  Jn  a  maslcr'y  style.  The  first 
idea  of  this  bsautitul  work  was  excited  in 
the  lictls  blind  orphan,  by  heading  the 
storv  read  from  the  ro  nance  of  Graciaa  de 
Pacheco  j  and  a'^  p-rsons  early  deprived  of 
6ghr,  3ie  generally  en.iued  witft  suong 
iatelleGC'-ial  or  inward  vision,  fhe  conceived 
the  wi'O  e  ^s  descrioedj  and  wrougiit  the 
»am  s  with  the  same  facility  by  the  need'e, 
•as  a  piintff  would  havedrav/n  then  by  the 
pencil.  Tnis  extraordinary  f*mptress  was 
jntroducd  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Austrias,  who  2*tcr  ad^-nlring  the  piece, 
present^'d  her  v^ith  a  pension  pf  loo  pis- 
toles a  year. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna.^  March  14.  A  report  was  spread 
that  the  Ru.s'.-ns  have  had  a  skirmi&h  in 
■the  Ui^ruine  v;ith  "the  Poles,  who  had  lost 
£o3  men.  T/'.is  report  it  now  coniirmed. 
All  are  anxious  to  k'lO*'.'  the  part  wijich 
Prussia  will  take  on  this  occas  o.i% 
r  o  L  A  N  p. 

War sato^  March  14.  V/e  learn  that  20 
Rnss'an  deserters,  having  reached  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  put  Ciemselves  m.der  ths 
protection  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  and  were 
pursued  b\  some  Cojs^cks,  who  being  op- 
posed by  ths  Poles,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
"which  the  Cossacks  were  entirely  dispersed, 
and  lo^t  51  men  and  5  ol?icers.  Courieis 
have  in  consequence  b;en  sent  to  Peters- 
feurg  and  Bcrlin- 

The  Diet  of  Warsaw  is  still  in  s  statf  of 
tumult  and  distraction.  The  king  of  Po- 
land, who  is  rati  cr  ip  the  Russian  interei-t, 
is  the  only  peison  that  kseps  rnodc^rstion 
within  any  decent  bound?.  The  P'russian 
party  is  growing  every  day  more  pov/eiiu!. 

Notes  and  counter  notes  have  passed  be- 
rwccn  the  D^et  and  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, and  the  f  rmer  has  once  more  de- 
manded the  instant  evacuation  of  the  Rus- 
tian  forces. 

s  vv  e:d  E  N . 

Another  Revoluticn  ! 

[Seethe  last  magazine.] 
Theopposition  of  the  chiei"  nobility  to 
the  principles  and  views  of  the  king,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  war  which  his 
Swedish  majesty  has  undertaken  against 
Russia,  has,  in  fine,  brought  on  an  im- 
portant event. — A  stroke  bolder,  and  pe'- 
haps,  more  perilous,  than  the  revolution 
in  1772.  At  lease  we  may  assert,  that 
Sweden  is  at  this  moment  in  a  crisis  of 
great  danger. 

The  opposition  of  tke  nobiHty  had  arisen 
to  a  degree  of  violence,  for  some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  20:h  of  Feb.  last :  they  had 
carried  it  even  to  a  personal  disrespect  of 
fcheking,     Csuati-owcnbaupt,  the  parti- 


cular friend  of  his  majesty,  had  Leeri  ap- 
pointed marshal  or  president  of  the  dietj 
but  tor  some  time  prior  to  this  date  had  not 
attended  in  his  place*  The  cause  was  not 
at  fivs:  made  public, iiut  novv*  turns  out  to  bt:, 
his  having  received  an  afibit  from  some  of 
the  members.  The  principal  reasonoi  it  was, 
his  feeing  attached  to  the  sovereign,  and 
hawing  the  support  of  a  very  ImalJ  party  in 
that  assembly. 

On  the  17th  ult,  the  king  attended  tl;e 
meeting  of  the  states  in  person,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  insult  ofTered 
to  count  Lowenhaupt,  which  was  refused 
him.  After  much  altercation  and  severe 
reproaches  from  his  majeiity,  against  the 
nobi  ity  for  their  conduct,  the  latter  (quitted 
the  assembly,  and  left  the  kia^  with  ths 
other  three  Older?  of  the  diet. 

I'ublic  affairs  contiuued  m  a  very  tumul- 
tuous state  till  the  20Ch,  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  became  inflamed  to  a  most 
alarming  degree.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  a  depuatioji  arrived  from  the  other 
three  orders  of  the  diet,  when  the  king 
communicated  his  intentions  to  them. 

His  majesty  had  no  iooner  uttered  them, 
t!ian  they  were  immediately  put  in  force. 
He  ordered  twenty-five  cf  the  principal  no- 
bility under  arrest ;  which  being  done,  they 
were  conducted  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 
Fredericsjioli".  Among  these  were  some  o( 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  councellor? 
of  the  kingdom,  men  of  the  largest  prt- 
ptr:y  and  connexions. 

This  violent  proceeding  has  produced  a 
great  nurriber  of  reiignations  from  many  of 
ihe  iirst  officers  in  the  kingdom,  and  more 
are  expected.  The  kingdom  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, deprived  of  one  of  its  principal 
branches,  viz.  the  order  of  the  nobility. 

The  ar  est  v/as  conducted  vith  great  re- 
g^ularity  and  dispatch,  and  was  made  by 
the  light  cavalry  cf  the  king's  body  guard, 
and  the  armed  burghers  of  Stockholm. 
Confidering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
tbe  c»ty  is  tolerable  quiet. 

In  the  king's  address  to  the  states  a  few 
days  preceding  the  arrest  of  the  nobles,  he 
makes  use  of  these  expressions: 

*'  I  declare  from  the  height  of  my 
throne,  that  I  do  not  aim  at  sovereignty, 
and  that  should  even  the  continuation  of 
the  present  tumults  force  me  to  exercife  it, 
I  will  only  do  it  for  the  occasion.  I  hold 
it  as  a  duty  to  myself,  to  punish  those  who 
wish  to  arrest  the  sceptre  from  my  hands, 
nor  will  I  perniit  a  faction  to  favoiw  %kt 
views  of  the  enemy,  by  delaying  time."— 
Yet  in  the  constitution,  which  he  has  or- 
dered for  the  future  government  of  the 
liingdoniy  the  following  oath  of  allegiance 
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is  directed  lo  b^  taken  by  all  the  members 
of  the  fenatc. 

**  1  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  heredi- 
tary kin^,  who  has  the  power  of  governing 
the  kingdom  ;  of  making  war  or  peace  ; 
of  concluding  foreign  alliance*,  and  of  dis- 
tributing favours  as  he  shall  think  most 
fit. — That  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
kingdom  shall  consist  of  plebeians  as  well 
as  nobles,  and  the  number  shall  depend  an 
the  pleasure  of  the  king. — That  every  fub- 
ject  shiU  have  an  equal  right  to  purchase 
landS)  and  that  the  repairing  of  the  high- 
ways shall  fall  equally  on  every  description 
of  persons.— That  in  respect  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  they  shall  be  exclu- 
sively given  to  the  nobles  and  e-^uestrian 
order ;  in  respect  to  all  others,  those  who 
give  the  greatest  proof  of  public  virtue 
ehall  always  have  the  preference." — The 
oath  has  been  subscribed  to  by  three  of  the 
orders,  and  the  king,  therefore,  has  de- 
clared it  a  law. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  act,  is  a  libel  on  the  cora'tiru- 
tion,  formed  by  the  king  himself,  in  177a, 
and  which  he  th«a  bound  himself  to  pre- 
fierve  forever. 

TURKEY. 

It  Is  certain  that  at  Constantinople  the 
pj^«ent  war,  in  which  the  Porte  is  engaged, 
is  highly  unpopular.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
the  mob,  driven  to  madness  by  the  news  ©f 
the  fall  of  Ocrakow,  and  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Turks,  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand  virier,  which  they 
sit  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  galhnt  services  of  this  great  offieer, 
during  the  late  campaign,  could  not  make 
his  countrymen  forget  that  it  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  divan  was  prevailed 
Ufon  to  declare  war  against  RuHia. 

April  i-j.  By  the  last  advices  from  Con- 
st-antinople,  dated  the  8th  of  March,  the 
Turks  are  making  great  preparations  for  war. 

EAST-INDJES. 

By  information  received  at  Bombay,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Broach,  the  persi  have  proceeded  to  com- 
init  the  most  dreadful  barbarities  on  one 
another.  The  civil  animosities  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zoro">scer,  it  seems,  are  excited 
fcy  some  late  attempts  at  religious  innova- 
lion,  and  the  opposite  parties  persecute 
each  other  with  all  the  intolerant  rancour 
♦f  the'rsect.  They  have  even  proceeded 
to  ,such  a  degree  of  virulence  and  indecent 
barbarity,  as  to  drag  from  the  repositories 
of  their  dead,  and  to  hang  on  Irees  the 


borlies  of  their  antagonists.  Thc!r  religioa 
tears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Jews,  who,  in  all  probability,  derived  tlicir 
system  of  worship  from  the  ancient  Ma^''. 
The  destructive  intolerance  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  so  emphatically  described  by  the 
historians  of  Oreece,  prevails  to  this  day  in 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  mofiern  Persi ; 
a  joyless  gloomy  superstition,  without  fes- 
tivals, without  altar*,  temples,  images, 
paintings,  or  any  visible  mode  of  worsbip, 
except  fire  and  water,  to  v/hich,  as  the 
only  symbols  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  wor- 
ship omnipotence,  they  pay  a  ridiculous 
veneration. 

Earl  Cornwalils  has  taken  possession  of 
the  Guntoer-Circar,  which,  with  other 
Circars,  was  ceded  to  the  English,  in 
1765,  by  the  Soubah  of  rhe  Decan.  Thii 
valuable  acquisition  became  of  right  the 
property  of  the  English  E.  I.  company,  on 
the  death  of  the  Soubah's  brother,  in  178^  ; 
and  by  this  the  company  have  added  to 
their  annual  reven«es  the  capital  sum  0/ 
/ .  150,000  sterling. 

At  Delhi,  a  revolution  was  effected  ia 
September  by  the  Rohilla  confederates, 
aided  by  one  of  their  most  daring  chiefs, 
Gholan  Kadar  Cawo,  taking  advantage  of 
Madajee  Scindia's  remissness,  in  neglect- 
ing to  station  a  proper  number  of  troops 
round  the  city.  The  consequences  were 
truly  terrible  to  the  unfortunate  old  king, 
whose  eyes  the  inhuman  chief  deprived 
him  of,  putting  the  robes  of  royalty  at  the 
same  time  on  one  of  his  creatures,  Ack- 
med  Shaw,  Scindia  did  not  long  leave  the 
tyrant  in  possesion  of  Delhi ;  he  very  short-. 
Iv  gained  not  only  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Rohillas,  but  possession  of  the  city. 
The  modern  Bajazet,  Gholan  Kadar  Cawn, 
saved  himself  by  an  ignominious  and  rapid 
flight.  The  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  it  is  thought, 
will  regain  his  wonted  influence  in  the  up- 
per provinces,  and  the  miserable  eyeless 
monarch  of  Delhi  ores  more  be  restored  to 
his  throne  and  regal  power.  The  young 
prince  of  Delhi,  Jobandcr  Shaw,  lived  not 
to  behold  his  royal  father's  miseries  ;  he 
fell  a  victim  in  June,  to  the  warmth  of 
thecl'mate,  having  over-heated  himself  in 
a  pious  excursion  to  Chunar. 

The  French  were  preparing  in  January 
[1789]  a  strong  armament  to  accompany 
the  dethroned  prince  of  Cochin-Cbina, 
who  lately  visited  France  ;  and  to  asnst 
him  inrecover'ng  bis  rightful  and  heredita- 
ry kingdom- 
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NEW-yORK. 

The  assembly  oi  this  state  are  to  meet 
ear!)'  in  Jufy,  by  aspscia!  call  from  the  go- 
vernor. The  objecc  is  supposed  to  be  an 
appoinment  of  federal  senators, 

Abanyy  June\%.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
count>y  are  in  extreme  distress,  owing  to 
an  uncomnoop  scarcity  of  grain.  The 
settlers  oa  Lake  Champlain  have  nothing 
to  subsist  on  but  wild  root  ,  and  the  fiih 
c^  the  lake.  The  country  bordering  on 
the  Mohawk,  is  also  greatly  distressed. 

It  is  said  that  his  exce!leRcy  Thomas 
Jefferson,  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France, 
ias  obtained  leave  to  visit  Aoierica.  The 
president  has  been  pleased  to  nominate 
William  Short,  esq  ;  charge  des  affaires  at 
that  court  during  mr.  Jefffrson's  absence  ; 
^nd  the  nomination,  we  hear,  is  confirmed 
by  the  senate. 

VIRGINIA. 

We  are  happy  in  announcing  to  the 
public  the  very  flattering  prospect  of  soon 
accomplishing  the  important  objects  ot  the 
Potowmac  navigation.  It  is  already  ex- 
tended 150  miles  above  tide-water,  and  by 
arreans  of  nsany  branches  of  this  noble 
river,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought 
into  it  for  40  or  50  miles  on  either 
dide. 

GEORGIA* 

Notwithstanding  the  late  promising  ap- 
pearances of  peace  with  the  Indians,  the 
present  conduct  of  the  latter  forebodes  no- 
thing but  war.  Great  bodies  of  them 
have  marched  into  this  state,  and,  di- 
viding into  small  parties,  are,  now  in  the 
act  of  butchering  the  defenceless  settlers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country — even  in 
the  heart  of  the  settlements. 

WESTERN    TERRITORY. 

The  n©ted  Brandt,  we  are  informed,  Js 
stirring  up  the  Indians  to  disregard  their 
Jate  treaty  at  the  Muskingum,  and  com- 
mit hostilities.  Some  families,  in  different 
parts,  have  sufferrd  greatly  from  their  de  • 
predations,  and,  it  is  faid,  that  a  captain 
king  of  Marietta  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
barbarity,  as  he  vras  viewing  some  ground 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Horkhoclcing  river, 
for  the  purposs  of  layinp  off  a  town. 

NEW-PROVIDENCE. 

Nassau,  April  29.  This  day,  the  sloop 
Su&annah,    capt.    Hunter,    mounting    12 


guns,  and  mannsd  with  upwards  of  j^ci- 
tizens,  sailed  in  quest  of  a  piratical  schooner 
cemmanded  by  Angregora,  a  Spaniard, 
who  is  ciuising  off  to  windward,  and  has 
infested  these  seas  for  sotietime  past. 
Hunter  is  properly  commissioned  to  take 
and  seize  him  viet  armes* 

MARRIAGE  S. 

MASSACHUSETTS At     Littlc-Cam- 

bridge;  vir.  Josiah  Hovey,  to  miss  Isabella. 
Windship. 

CONNECTICUT At    Hartford;     mr* 

George  BuU,  to  miss  Catherine  Marsh. 

NEW-JERSEY At   Lamberton  J    mr. 

Ezekiel  Rhins,  to  miss  Sally.Fra-k  in. 

PENNSYLVANiiA — —At  Philadelphia  J 
dr.  George  Buchannan.,  of  Batimore.  to  miss 
Ltxtitia  M'Kea?)^  ^d  daughter  of  the  hon.ThQ" 
mas  M^'Kearif  chief  justice  of  this  state. 


Deatfjs. 


-At    Boston,    inr*- 


MASSACHUSETTS- 

Daniel  Kneeiand. 

CONNECTICUT At    Hartffiwd  ;    mr* 

John  Boutwell,  killed  by  ufall. 

PENNSYLVANIA At     Philadelphia; 

mr.  Philip  Syng,  aged  86;  mrs.  Ann  Smithy 
wife  of  mr.  Robert  Smith.,  aged  q^. 

DELAWARE At  Bc'mont,  Kent- 
county,  his  excellency  Thonias  Collins,  ptesi- 
dent  of  this  state,  aged  53 ;  mrs.  Ann  Clay^ 
aged  66. 

MARYLAND At  Baltimore, W2rj.  Eliz, 

Cur  son,  aged^S — At  Taney-Town,  jTtrs,  Jane 
Gwynn,  toife  of  John  Gwynn,  esq;  aged  32  / 
dr.  Charles  Frederick  Weissenstahl,  aged  63. 

NORTH-CAROLINA At  Great  Alli- 
gator River,  mr.  Beach  Judson  of  Stratford^ 
Connecticut. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA At    Charleston, 

mr.  David  M'-Callister,  late  of  Baltimore,  aged 
21/  7nrs.  Ann  Broughton,  zvidow,  aged  63  ,* 
mr.  John  Watson,  of  Hamstead ;  rev.  Samuel 
Tenner  Warren,  rector  of  St.  James's,  Santeef 
brother  to  the  bi s hop' ef  Bangor, 

ABROAD. 

In  FRANCE,  the  celebrated  marquis  de  Con- 
fans,  suddenly — At  Paris,  madame  de  Zuck"" 
mandes,  for  some  account  of  whom,  see  the  Pa- 
ris head  of  this  intellegence. 

/«  V  E  N I  c  E ,  the  most  serene  Panto  Reniery' 
doge  of  Venice,  aged  79.  Ht  tvas  chosgn  dege 
lei.  lO;  1779- 
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EX      PLANATIOK 

of  the.  foregoing    Table. 

*  5|c  THE  Table  shews  the  mean  remit  of  two  observations  made  every  day,  one  at  sun-rise  (at  which  ti.me  it  1b 
coWest)  the  other  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  happens  here.  These  extremes  are  added 
together,  and  divided  by  two,  which  gives  the  mean  degree  called  the  ttmferature  of  the  day  :  the  total  of  all  the  obser- 
vauons,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  days^  gives  the  temperature  of  the  months 

Jf  When  a  barometer  is  perfectly /Aw/Aow,  the  superior  surface  of  the  colmnn  of  mercury  is  exempt  from  that 
coKcanjity ,  ox  convexity,  common  in  almost  all  barometers  j  consequently  it  has  nearly  z  flain  or  «x'f/ surface,  anjl  gives 
the  truest  height  without  difficulty. 

+  To  rectify  the  barometer. — T  he  height  of  the  barometer,  being  never  just  or  exact,  but  when  Reaumur's  thermome- 
ter, placed  at  the  center  of  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  marks  the  freezing  point  or  32d  degree  on  Farenheit's  scale  : 
it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  all  meteorological  observers  should  uiiderstand  the  correspondeuc£  between  them,  in 
order  to  rectify  this  column  of  J  in  the  barometer^^and  which,  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  rises 
and  falls  by  the  heat  and  cold  which  likewise  act  on  it.  Hence  it  has  two  particular  movements,  which  ought  to  be 
dlstina;uishcd,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  air. 

A  column  of  g  about  30  English  inches  in  height,  dilates  itself  five  lines  (the foot  is  divided  into  12  inches,  the  inch  ittfa 
izvel-ve  lines,  the  linti  into  sixteenths)  to  adjust  the  point  of  congelation  to  that  of  common  boiling  water.  The  barometer 
being  29  inches,  9  lines  English,  if  taese  five  lines  are  multiplied  by  16  it  produces  8©.  Reaumur's  scale,  from  the 
point  ot  congelation  to  that  of  common  boiling  water,  is  divided  into  80  degrees.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there 
is  toe  great  an  agreement  between  these  two  instruments ;  ^nd  hence,  and  from  what  has  already  been  observed,  thp 
one  cannot  serve  to  rectify  the  other.  To  obtain,  then,  the  true  height  of  the  barometer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub, 
tract  as  nwny  sixteenths  of  a  line  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  as  Reaumur's  thermometer,  placed  at  its  centre, 
marks  degrees  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  to  add  as  many  as  shall  appear  ijnder  or  below  the  said  point  of  cpnge- 
lation.     [Zero] 

It  is  by  this  method  barometrical  observations  are  rectified,  and  by  which  the  present  table  is  completed.  We  must 
carefully  bring  the  inferior  surface  of  the  g  in  the  curve  to  the  lina  of  the  level,  before  any  observations  are  made  on 
the  instrument,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary— for  when  the  column  of  the  5  descends  some  lines,  the  inferior 
surface  no  longer  correspon4s  with  the  line  of  the  level,  and  the  same  happens  when  the  barometer  rises. 

*  The  cypher  o  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  point  at  which  the  scale  separates  both  In 
Faienheit's  and  Reaumur's.  The  first  divides  his  scale  into  212  deg.  parting  from  an  artificial  congelatipn,  a  forced 
and  uncertain  point  or  termf  while,  on  the  contrary,  Reaumur  divides  his  scale  into  80  equal  parts,  and  separates  at  the  point 
of  natur?l  congelation  (nvhkh  is  found  to  be  the  same  over  the  tuhole  globe)  and  ascends  to  that  of  common  hoiliw^  water. 

i'.W  the  degrees  on  the  second  column,  followed  by  o,  are  the  degrees  iindcr^thc  e  of  Earenheit:,;  and  if  no  o  fol- 
low, t  he V  are  degrees  above  Tarenhelt's  o- 

All  [he  degrees  followed  by  o  in  the  column  of  Reaumur,  are  degrees  oi  freezing,  condensation,  or  tf  cold;  those  that 
are  notfollowed  by  o  are  deg.  of  dilatation  or  of  heat.    Reaumur's  o  marks  the  point  at  which  cpramon  water  freeies. 

From  these  explanations  it  is  plain,  that  Reaumur's  thermometer  is  preferable  to  any  other  in  u^e  :  it  is  simple 
and  exact  in  construction,  valuable  for  its  use  in  regulating  the  barometer,  and  applicable  to  every  paj-t  of  the  world. 

By  Peter  Le  Gaux,  at  Sprikg-Mih.,  Au^it  2jth,  1789. 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Meteorological  Table  for  June,  will  be  in  our  next,  we  were 
jipprehensive  that  the  following  three  Meteorological  Tables  would 
have  rendered  the  present  number  inconvenient,  otherwise  it  would 
have  6een  added,  in  future  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  v/itli  regard  to  punctuality  in  this  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  publication. 

The  cotttinuatioti  of  the  history  of  the  war  has  now  fallen  into 
other  hands ;  the  same  plan  on  which  it  was  first  begun,  will  still  be 
])ursued,  and  many  valuable  notes  which  have  not  hitherto  tnet  tW 
public  eye,  will  occasionally  be  introduced. 

A  poetic  explanatfon  of  life  will  be  iii  out  next^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA,    SS. 

/  do  certify  that  James  Trenchard,  on  the 
I  St  day  of  Auguji,  ijSg,  entered  in 
■  the  Prothonotary' s  Office  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  a  Publication  entitled  "  The 
Columbian  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Miscella- 
ny for  July,  1789"  agreeably  to  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

James  Biddle,  Proth.  Phila.  County. 
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A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  TPIE  LATE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 


C    H    A    P.      IV. 
^Continued  from  page  336.] 


\7^  VER  Yone  v/ho  accepted  offices 
1l  ji  under  the  new  laws,  or  pre- 
pared to  act  in  contormity  with 
them,  were  declared  enemies  to 
their  country,  and  threatened  with 
iill  the  consequences  due  to  such  a 
character.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut, looking  on  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  colony  to  be  only  a 
prelude  to  their  own,  even  ex- 
ceeded them  in  violence. 

The  judges  appointed  under 
these  laws  were  every  where  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  in  the  ex- 
ccutiorl  of  their  office.  Upon 
opening  the  courts,  the  gram!  and 
petty  juries  throughout  the  pro- 
vince unanimously  refused  to  be 
sworn,  or  to  act,  in  any  manner, 
under  the  new  judges,  and  the 
new  laws  :  the  acting  otherways 
was  deemed  so  heinous,  that  the 
clerks  of  the  different  courts  found 
it  neces^^ary  to  acknowledge  their 
contrition  in  the  public  papers, 
for  issuing  the  warrants  by  which 
the  juries  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend ;  and  not  only  to  declare, 
that  let  the  consequence  be  ever  so 

Col.  Mao.  F^L  IIL  Ng.  7. 


fatal,  they  would  never  be  induced 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  again  ; 
but  that  they  had  not  considered 
what  they  were  doing,  and  that 
if  their  countrymen    should    for- 
give them,  they  could  never  for- 
give th«mselves  for  the  fault  they 
had  committed.       At   Great-Bar- 
rington,  and  some    other  places, 
the  people  assembled  in  numerous 
bodies,  andiilled  the  coart-housc 
and   avenues   in   such   a   manner, 
that  neither  the  judges  nor  their 
officers     could    obtain     entrance, 
and  upon  the  sheriff's  command- 
ing them  to  m^ke   way    for   the 
court,   they    answered,  that  they 
knew    of    no    court,    nor  of  any 
other  establishment,  independent 
of  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of 
their  country,  and  to  none  other 
would  they  submit,  or  yield  obe- 
dience on  any  terms. 

The  new  counsellors  Were  still 
more  unfortunate  than  the  judges. 
Their  houses  were  surrounded 
by  multitudes  of  people,  who 
soon  discovered  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  temper,  that  they  Uad 
Aa 
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no  oLlier  clternative  tlian  to  suli- 
mit  to  a  renuiiciatien  of  their  of- 
fices, or  to  ?it.iier  all  iLe  fury  of 
an  enraged  populace.  Most  of 
them  subiBitted  to  the  safest  al- 
ternative; some  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  Boston,  and  thereby 
evaded  the  danger,  while  others, 
wiih  jj^reat  risque,  were  pursued 
and  hunted  in  their  escape  thither, 
and  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion to  their  houses  and  estates. 

The  old  constitution  being  ta- 
ken away  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  the  new  one  being  rejected  by 


and  was  succeeded  by  anoihcr 
which  excited  a  still  greater 
&isrm.  The  season  of  the  )ear 
was  now  arrived  for  the  an- 
nual musjter  of  the  militia  j  and 
he  (Gage)  having  probably  some 
suspicion  of  their  conduct  when 
assembled,  or,  as  they  said, 
being  urged  thereunto  by  those 
secret  advisers^  and  tale-bearers, 
to  whose  insidious  arrs  and  fdlsc 
hiformation  the  Americans  attri- 
buted all  their  calamities,  and  the 
troubles  that  had  arisen  between 
the     two    countries  ;     whatever 


the  people,  an  end  was  put  to  all  might  be  his  inducement,  he  seized 
form.s  of  law  and  government  in  ' 
Massachusett's-Bay,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  that  state  of 
anarchy,  in  which  mankind  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
earliest  aij.es.  The,  order,  how- 
ever, which  by  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  people,  was  pre- 
served in  this  state  of  anarchy, 
will  for  ever  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  mankind,  and  continue 
among  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  long  established  ha- 
bits^ and  of  a  constant  submis- 
sion to  laws.  Excepting  the  ge- 
neral opposition  to  the  new  go- 
vernment^ and  the  excesses  arising 
from  it,  in  the  outrages  offered 
to  particular  persons  who  were 
upon  that  account  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  no  other  very  consi- 
derable marks  appeared  of  the  ces- 
sation of  law  or  government. 

Gage  now  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  troops,  as 
well  a-s  to  secure  the  important 
post  and  town  of  Boston,  to  for- 
tify the  neck  of  land,  which  af- 
fords the  only  communication, 
except  by  water,  between  that 
town  and  the  continent-  This 
measure,  however  necessary,  ser- 
ved only  to  increase  the  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  ill-will  which 
Were      already     too    prevalent  i 


the  ammunition  and  stores,  which 
were  lodged  in  the  provincial  ar- 
senal at  Cambridge,  and  had  them 
brought  to  Boston.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  sei;:ed  upon  the  pow- 
der which  was  lodged  in  the  ma- 
gazines at  Charles-town,  and  some 
other  places,  being  partly  private 
property  and  partly  provincial. 

These  measures  excited  the 
most  violent  and  universal  fer- 
ment that  had  as  yet  been  experi- 
enced. The  people  assembled  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousands, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, that  some  of  the  more 
moderate  and  leadino;  o-entlemen 
of  the  country,  were  able  to  res- 
train them  from  marching  direct- 
ly to  Boston,  there  to  demand  a 
delivery  of  the  powder  and  stores, 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack 
the  troops.  A  false  report  having 
been  intentionally  spread  about 
the  same  time,  and  extended  to 
Connecticut,  in  order,  probably 
to  try  the  temper  of  that  pro- 
vince, that  the  ships  and  troops 
had  attacked  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  were  then  firing  upon  it, 
w^hen  the  pretended  bearers  of  the 
news  had  come  away  ;  several  of 
those,  to  whom  the  tale  was  re- 
lated, immediately  assembled  in 
arms,    and   marched  with   gr<?{it 
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expedition,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, to  the  relief'^  as  they  sup- 
posed, of  their  suffering  neitvh- 
bours,  before  they  were  convin- 
ced of  their  mistuke. 

About  this  period,  the   gover- 
nor's   company    of    cadets,    con- 
sisting wholly  of  Bostonian    gen- 
tlemen, and   of  such,  in  general, 
as  had  always  been  well  affected 
to  government,  disbanded  them- 
sel  es,  and  returned  the  standard 
to  ih^  general,    with  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,    he   had  pre- 
sented them    upon    his    arrival. 
This  slinhr  to  tl.e  crovernour,  and 
apparent  disrelish  to  the  new  2;o- 
vernment,  proceeded  immediately 
from  bis  having  taken  away  mr. 
H.<n^.jck*s  com  iiission,   who  was 
the  colonel  of  that  corps.      A  co- 
lonel M.irray  of  the  militia,  hav- 
ing accepted   a   seat  in   the  new 
council  ;    t  venty-foLir    officers  of 
his  rejj-iment   resio;ned  their  com- 
missions  in  one  day  ;    so    general 
was  the  disposition  iliat  now  per- 
vade 1  evei-y  rank  of  people. 

The  late  measures  o{-  sei-^ing 
the  powder,  and  erecting  forti- 
ficatlous  on  Boston  Neck,  occasi- 
oned the  holding  an  assembly  of 
delegates,  from  all  ttie  towns 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  which 
Boston  is  the  county  town  and 
capital.  In  this  assembly  a  great 
number  of  resolutions  were  pas- 
sed, some  of  which  militated 
more  strongly  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  new  legislature,  tk.in 
any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Their 
measures,  however,  are  introdu- 
ced by  a  declaration  of  allegiance  ; 
but  they  also  declare  it  to  be  their 
duty,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  de- 
fend their  civil  and  religious 
riglits  and  liberties  ;  it  is  there- 
fore their  duty  to  declare,  that  the 
late  acts  are  gross  infractions  of 
those  rights  ;  and  that  no  obedi- 
ance   is  due  from  their  constitu- 


ents, to  either  or  any  part  of 
those  acts;  but  that  they  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  the  wicked  at- 
tempts of  an  abandoned  admini- 
stration to  establish  a  despotic 
government.  They  engaged  that 
the  county  should  support  and 
bear  harmless  all  sheriffs,  jurors_, 
and  others,  who  should  suffer  pro- 
secution for  not  acting  under  the 
present  unconstitutional  judges, 
or  carrying  into  execution  any 
orders  of  their  courts ;  they 
further  resolved,  that  those  wlio 
had  accepted  seats  at  the  council 
board,  had  violated  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  country,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  vacate  them  with- 
in a  short  limited  time,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  obsti- 
nate and  incorrigible  enemies  to 
their  country. 

They  also  past  resolutions 
against  the  fortifications  at  Boston 
Neck  ;  the  Qnebec  bill  ;  for  the 
suspension  of  commerce  ;  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures i  for  the  holding  a  pro  - 
vincial  congress;  and  to  pay  all 
due  respect  and  submission  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  continental  con- 
gress :  they  recommended  to  the 
people  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  to  forward 
this,  they  advised  the  militia  to 
appear  under  arms  once  every 
week.  And  as  it  had  been  report- 
ed, that  several  gentlemen  who 
had  rendered  themselves  conspi- 
cuous, by  contending  for  the  vio- 
lated ris;ht3  of  their  cou^ntry, 
were  to  be  apprehended ;  in  case 
so  audacious  a  measure  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  they  re- 
commend, that  all  the  ofjicers  of 
so  tyrannical  a  government  should 
be  seized,  and  kept  in  safe  custody, 
until  the  former  were  restored  to 
their  friends  and  families. 

Then  followed  a  recouiraejad^* 
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tion,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
things  amounted  to  a  peremptorv 
command,  to  the  collectors  of  the 
taxes,  and  all  other  receivers  and 
holders  cf  the  public  money ;  not 
to  pay  it  as  usual  to  the  treasurer  ; 
but  to   detain   it  in  their   hands, 
until  the  civil  government  of  the 
province  was  placed  on  a  consti- 
tutional  foundation,    or    until   it 
should   be  otherwise    ordered  by 
the    provincial   congress.     They, 
however,  declare,  that   notwith- 
standing  the    many    oppressions 
which  they  most  sensibly  feel  and 
resent,  they  are  still   determined 
to  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  so 
long  as  such  cpnduct  may  be  vin- 
dicated by  reason,  and  the    prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation.    They 
conclude  by  exhorting  the  people 
to  restrain  their   resentments,  to 
avoid  all  riots  and  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings, as  being  destructive  of 
all   good  government ;  and  by  a 
steady,  manly,  uniform  and  per- 
severing opposition,  to   convince 
their  enemies,  that,  in   a  contest 
so  important,  in  a  cause  so  solemn, 
their  conduct  should  he  such  as  to  merit 
the  approbation  of  the  <zvisef  a?id   the 
a,dmiration  of  the  brave  And  free,  of 
cvcrj  agej  ai:d  sf  e'very  country. 

They  then  appointed  a  corn- 
Sent  o  ^^'^^^^^  ^°  wait  upon  the 
'  govern  our,  with  a  re- 
monstrance against  fortifying  Bos- 
ton Neck  ;  in  which  they  declare, 
that  though  the  loyal  people  of 
that  county  think  themselves  op- 
pressed by  some  late  acts  of  the 
I3ritish  parliament,  and  are  re- 
solved, by  divine  assistance ^  never 
to  submit  to  them,  they  have  no 
inclination  to  commence  war  with 
his  majesty's  tr«ops.  They  also 
impute  the  present  extraordinary 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, besides  the  new  fortification, 
to  the  seizing  of  the  powder,  to 


the  planting  of  cannon  on  the 
Neck,  and  to  the  insults  and  abuse 
o^ered  to  passengers  by  the  sol- 
diers, in  which,  they  say,  they 
have  been  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  ofTicers ;  and  conclucle,  by  de- 
claring, that  nothing  less  than  a 
removal  or  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances can  place  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  in  that  situation  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  which 
every  free  subject  ought  to  enjoy. 
In  this  address  they  totajlv  dis- 
claimed every  wish  aad  idea"^  of  in- 
dependency, and  attributed  all 
the  present  troubles  to  misinfor- 
mation at  home,  and  the  evil  de- 
signs of  particular  persons. 

To  this  address  Gage  answered 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  pre- 
vent the  egress  and  regress  of  any 
person  to  and  from  the  town  of 
Boston  ;  that  he  would  suffer  none 
under  his  command  to  injure  the 
person  or  property  cf  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  ;  but  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  prevent  surprize  ;  and  that 
no  use  would  be  made  of  the  can- 
non, unless  their  hostile  proceed- 
ings made  it  necessary. 

Before  public  affairs  had  arrived 
at  their  present  alarming  state, 
the  governour,  with  advice  of  the 
new  council,  had  issued  writs  for 
the^  holding  a  general  assembly, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October;  but  the  events 
that  afterwards  took  place,  and 
the  heat  and  violence  which  every 
where  prevailed,  together  with 
the  resignation  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  new  mandamus  counsel- 
lors, as  deprived  the  remainder 
of  all  efficacy,  made  him  think  it 
expedient  to  countermand  the 
writs  by  a  proclamation,  and  to 
refer  the  holding  of  the  assembly 
to  a  fitter  season.  The  legality 
of  the  proclamation  was  hcv/ever 
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ealled  in  questlcn,  and  the  elections 
every  where  took  place  ^vilhout 
rszaicl  o  it.  1  he  new  mcnibrrs 
accordingly  met  at  Salcn,  pursu- 
ant to  the  precepts  ;  Ijut  having 
waited  a  day  without  the  p;over- 
nour,  or  any  substitute  iron",  him, 
to  administer  the  oaihs,  and  open 
a  session,  they  voted  themselves 
into  a  provincial  con^^rcss,  to  be 
joined  by  -,:ich  others  as  had  been, 
or  should  be  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  after  which  mr.  Hancock, 
so  obnoxious  to  the  governour's 
party,  was  chosen  chairman,  tliey 
tlien  adjourned  to  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston. 
Appointing  a  committee  to  wait 

r>,  ^  on  the  o;ovtrnour,  with  a 

Oct.  II.  '^  '  ,' 

remonstancc,  was  one  or 

their  earliest  measures.  In  this  re- 
monstrance they  apologized  for 
their  present  mecing,  that  the  dis- 
tressed and  miserable  state  of  the 
colony,  had  renciercd  it  Indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  colkct  the  v/is- 
dom  of  the  province  by  their  dele- 
gates in  that  congress  ;  thereby 
to  concert  some  adequate  remedy 
to  prevent  in-.pending  rnln,  and  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety.  They 
then  express  the  grievous  appre- 
hensions of  the  people  from  the 
measares  now  pursuing.  They  as- 
sert, that  the  rigour  of  the  Eorton 
port-bill  i«  exceeded,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. They  complain  of  the 
late  laws,  calculated  not  only  to 
abridge  the  people  of  their  rip^hts, 
but  to  license  murders  ;  of  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  capital, 
which  were  daily  increasing  by 
new  accessions  drawn  from  every 
part  of  the  continent;  togeiher 
with  the  i:ormidable  and  hosiile 
preparations  on  Boston  Neck  :  all 
tending;  to  cndanser  the  lives,  li- 
feerties,  and  properties,  not  only 


of  the  people  of  Boston,  but  of  the 
province  in  general.  They  conclude 
by  adjuring  the  general,  as  he  re- 
gards his  majesty's  honour  and  in- 
terest, the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  the  empire,  and  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  provinces,  to  desist 
immediately  from  the  construciion 
of  the  fortress  at  the  entrance  ir- 
to  Boston,  avd  to  restore  that  pass 
to  its  natural  slate. 

To  give  them  an  ansvv-er  involv- 
ed Gage  in  some  difficulty,  since 
he  could  not  acknowledge  the  le- 
Q-alitv  of  their  assemblino;.  The 
necessity  of  the  tim.es  however 
prevailed.  He  expressed  great 
indignation  that  an  idea  should  be 
formed,  that  the  lives,  liberties, 
or  property  of  any  people  slionld 
be  in  danger  from  British  troops. 
Britain,  he  said,  could  never  har- 
bour the  black  design  of  wanton-' 
ly  destroying!;  or  enslavino-  gn^- 
people;  and  notwithstanding  tlie 
enmitv  shewn  to  the  troops,  bv 
withholding  from  them  almost 
every  necessary  for  their  preser- 
vation, they  liad  not  ycx  discover- 
ed the  resentment  which  niifrht 
justly  be  expected  to  arise  from 
such  hosiile  treatmxnt.  He  re- 
minded the  congress  tliat  while 
thcv  complain  of  altercations  mrde 
in  thc-ir  charter  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, they  are  themselves,  by 
their  assembling,  subverting  that 
charter,  and  now  act':ng  in  direct 
violation  of  their  own  ccnstitnti- 
on  ;  he  therefore  warned  them  of 
the  rocks  they  were  upon,  and  to 
desistfrom  such  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings. 

Boston  was  now  become  tlie 
place  of  refuge  to  all  those  friends 
of  the  nev/  o-overnmcnt,  v/Iio 
thought  it  necessary,  to  persevere 
in  avovi'iufT  this  sentim.rnt.  The 
commissioners  of  the  customs  with 
ail  their  officers,  also  concluded  it 
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eligible  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  month,  to  aban- 
don their  head-quarters  at  Sa- 
lem, and  to  remove  their  appa- 
ratus of  a  custom-house^  to  a  place 
Avhich  an  act  of  parliament  had 
proscribed  from  all  trade.  Thus 
the  acts  of  parliament  on  one 
hand,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  equally  join- 
ed to  annihilate  all  appearance  of 
government,  le(;islation,  judicial 
proceedings,  and  commercial  re- 
gulations. 

On  the  approach  of  winter, 
Gage  caused  temporary  barracks 
to  be  erected  for  the  troops,  part- 
ly, perhaps,  for  safety,  and  part- 
ly to  prevent  the  disorders  and 
mischiefs,  which  in  the  present 
state  and  temper  of  both  parties, 
must  have  been  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  their  being  quar- 
tered upon  tlie  inhabitants.  Such, 
however,  was  the  dislike  to 
their  being  provided  for  in  any 
manner,  that  the  select-men  and 
©ommittees  obliged  the  workmen 
to  quit  their  employments,  tho' 
the  money  for  their  labour  would 
have  been  paid  by  the  crown. 
Gage  had  as  little  success  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  carpenters 
from  New- York,  so  that  it  was 
"with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could 
get  some  temporary  lodgDients 
erected  ;  and  having  also  endea- 
voured to  procure  some  winter 
covering  from  the  latter  city,  the 
offer  to  purchase  it  was  presented 
to  every  merchant  there,  who  to 
a  man  refused  complyinf/  with  any 
part  of  the  order  returnino-  for 
ansv/er,  **  that  they  never  would 
supply  any  article  for  the  benefit 
of  men  who  were  sent  as  enemies 
to  their  country." 

Every  circumstance  now  tended 
to  increase  the  mutual  apprehensi- 


on, distrust  and  animosity  be . 
V'T-izzn  th?  tv/o  parties.  The  peo- 
ple at  Boston^  either  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  under  continual 
terror,  from  the  appreliensions  of 
immediate  danger  to  their  pro- 
perties, liberties,  and  even  tiieir 
lives.  They  were  in  the  hands  of 
an  armed  force  whom  they  abhor- 
red, and  who  equally  detested 
them.  The  soldiers  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  and  were  equal- 
ly apprehensive  of  danger  from 
within  and  without.  Each  side 
professed  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, and  shewed  the  grea.test 
suspicions  of  the  other:  In  this 
state  of  doubt  and  profession, things 
were  rendered  still  worse,  by  a 
measure  which  did  not  seem  of 
sufficient  importance  in  its  conse- 
quence, to  justify  its  being  hazard- 
ed at  so  critical  a  juncture.  This 
was  land  in  a:  a  detachment  of  sail- 
ors  m  the  night,  from  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbour,  who  spiked  up  all 
the  principal  cannon  upon  the 
several  batteries  belon^ino;  to 
the  town. 

During  these  transactions  at 
Boston,  the  provincial  congress, 
notwithstanding;  the  cautions  jriv- 
en,  and  danger.s  held  out  by  the 
governour,  not  only  continued 
their  assembly,  but  their  resolu- 
tions having  acquired,  froin  the 
disposition  and  promptitude  of  the 
people,  all  the  vs^eight  and  eificacy 
of  laws,  they  seemed  to  have 
founded  soraethino;  like  a  new  and 
independent  government.  Under 
the  mask  of  recommendation  and 
advice,  they  settled  the  militia, 
regulatt'd  the  treasury,  and 
provided  arms.  They  appointed 
a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  on 
which,  araonff  other   cuumerateel 
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Mesjiir.fTS,  a  particular  acknow- 
Icugiuciit  v/dS  to  be  mack  to  il  e 
Alniighiy,  for  the  uiiiou  vvhuh 
prevailed  so  remarkably  in  all  ike 
states. 

These  and  similar  measures  in- 

-jsj  ,,  duccd   general  Gage  to 

issue  a  proclaraiiioii,  in 

Mliidi,    tlioaoh  the   direct   terms 

are  avoided,     they     are    charged 


Avith  proceedings,  that  are  too 
nearly  bordering  on  treason  and 
rebellion.  Accordingly  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  proviiicc,  were,  in 
the  King's  name,  prohibited  trcm 
complN  ing,  in  any  degree,  with 
the  requisitions,  recommendati- 
ons, direction.'-,  or  resolves  of  that 
unlawful  assembly. 
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sett  s-Baj,  and  of  the  late  resolutions  pass,*d  by  the  county  of  Siiffolh — Refo- 
lutions — Declaration  of  rights — Letter  to  Central  Gage — Association. — Re- 
solution for  a  future  ccngresS'^Pttiiir,n  to  the  ki?7g — Memorial  to  the  people 
of  Great-Britain — Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. — Address  to  the 
Colonies — Congress  breaks  up. 


WHILE  these  events  were 
transacting  in  Massachu- 
sett's-Bay,  the  twelve  old  colonies 
inckidino;  that  whole  extent  of 
continent  which  stretches  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  had  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  attend  the  ge- 
neral congress,  which  was  held 
at  Philadelphia,  and  opened  on 
Monday  the  5th  September,  1774. 
Such  was  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  measures,  pursued, 
perhaps  too  avowedly,  and  for 
that  reason  the  less  wisely,  for 
reducing  America  by  division, 
that  twelve  colonies,  clashing  in 
interests,  frer|Ucntly  quarrelling 
about  boundaries  and  many  other 
subjects,  differing  in  manners, 
customs,  religion,  and  forms  of 
government  with  all  the  local  pre- 
judices, jealousies,  snd  aversions 
incident  to  neighbouring  states, 
were  now  led  to  assemble  by  their 
delegates  in  a  general  diet,  and 
tauoht  to  feel  their  weiiz:ht  and  im- 
portance  in  a  common  union. 
Several  of  the  colonies  gave  in- 
structions to  the  deputies  previ- 
ous to  their  meeting  in  conn:rcss. 


These,  in  general,  contained  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty 
and  allegiance  ;  of  affection  for 
the  mother  country  ;  and  of  gra- 
titude forbenefits  already  received. 
They  totally  disclaim.ed  every  idea 
of  independence ;  acknowledged 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
declared  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port them  with  life  and  fortune, 
so  far  as  they  are  warranted  by 
the  constitution.  The  Pennsvl- 
vanians,  in  particular,  declared 
tiiat  they  view  the  present  con- 
test with  the  deepest  concern ; 
that  perpetual  love,  nnionand  in- 
terchauL'^e  of  2ood  offices,  with- 
out  the  least  infraction  of  mutual 
rights,  ought  ever  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  they  w^ere 
unanimous  in  declaring;,  that  they 
never  would  give  up  those  rights 
and  liberties  which  descended  to 
them  from  their  ancestors^,  and 
which,  they  said,  they  were 
bound  by  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  to  transmit  whole  and  pure 
to  their  posterity ;  that  they   are 
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entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  British  bora  subjects  ; 
that  the  power  latsiy  assumed  by 
parliament  is  unjust,  and  the  only 
cause  of  all  the  present  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  late  acts  res- 
pecting Massachusett's-Bay^  are 
unconstitutional,  oppressive  and 
dano-erous. 

Tne  instruction  of  the  several 
colonies,  I  mean  those  that  gave 
instructions,  diifered  considerably 
from  each  other.  In  some,  great 
violence  appeared:  others  were 
more  reasonable  :  in  some  nothing 
was  SDoken  of  but  their  o;risv- 
ances  ;  others  again  proposed 
terms  to  be  offered,  by  them,  to 
Great-Britain — such  as  an  obe- 
dience to  all  the  trade  laws 
passed,  or  to  be  passed,  except 
such  as  were  specified  ;  and  an  an- 
nual revenue  on  the  crown  for 
public  purposes,  which  should  be 
disposed  of  by  parliament.  The 
deputies,  however,  were  instruct- 
ed, tliat  in  these  and  all  other 
points,  they  were  to  coincide  with 
the  majority  of  the  congress. 
This  majority  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reckoning  one  vote  to 
every  state,  without  regarding 
the  number  of  delegates  it  should 
send. 

'I  heir  debates  and  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  iiumber  of  dele- 
gates amounted  to  fifty-one,  who 
represented  the  several  English 
colonies  of  New-Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusett's-Bay,  Rhode-lfland  and 
Providence  plantations,  Connec- 
ticut, New- York,  New- Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  lov/er  counties 
on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgi- 
nia, North-Carolina,  and  South- 
Carolina, 

The  first  public  act  of  this  con- 

rt  p-ress  was  a  declaratory 

Sept.  17.   *'      1  ^«  •        c 

'     resolution  expressive  oj 


their  disposition  with  respect  tdf 
IVIassacliusett's-Bay,  and  was  im- 
mediateiy  intended  to  confirm 
and  encourage  them.  In  this  they 
expressed,  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  how  deeply  they  felt  the 
sufL^rings  of  their  countrymen  iil 
thai  state,  under  the  operation  of 
the  late  unjust,  cruel,  and  op- 
pressive acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  they  highly  approved  of 
the  wisdom  and  fortitude  with 
which  their  opposition  to  these 
minisceris:!  measures  had  hitherto" 
been  Gonducted^  they  also  com- 
m.ended  the  resolutions  passed/ 
and  measures  proposed,  by  the 
delegates  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  ; 
and  earnestly  recommend  a  per- 
severance in  the  same  firm  and 
temperate  conduct,  accordinp-  to 
the  determinations  of  that  as- 
sembly. This  was  immediately 
published,  and  transmitted  to 
Massachusetts,  accompanied  v»^ith 
an  unanimous  resolution,  that 
contributions  from  all  the  states 
for  supplying  the  necessities,  and 
alleviatinn;  the  distresses  of  their 
brethren  at  Boston  ;and  that  these 
contributions  ought  to  be  conti- 
nued as  long  as  their  occasions 
may  require.r 

By  their  subsequent  resoluti- 
ons, congress  not  only  formally 
approve  of  the  opposition  made 
by  Massachusetts  to  the  late  acts^^ 
but  further  declare,  that  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  carry 
them  into  execution  by  force,  all 
America  sliould  support  them  ia 
that  opposition. — That  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  re- 
move the  people  of  Boston  into 
the  country,  all  America  should 
contribute  towards  recompensing 
them  for  the  injury  they  mighi 
thereby    sustain. 

[To  be  continued.  J 


Life  of  William  "Penn,  ^q^ 

The  l;F2'    of  V/ILLIAM    P£NN,  the  celebrated  Founder  af  Fi.NN- 

'  SYLVANIA. 

[Continued  from  page  341.] 

HAVING   by  the  help   of  sir  lay  waiting  for  a  wind,  lie  wrote 

William   Jones,    and  other  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  friends, 

gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  con-  which    he  called  "  a  farewell  to 

stnicted   a    plan   of  government,  England."     After  a  pleasant  pas- 

for  his  colony,  mr.  Pcnn  prepared  sage  of  six  weeks,  they  came  witli- 

to    make  a   voyage   to    America,  in   r,ight  of  the    American   coast, 

that  he  might  attempt  the  execu-  and  were  refreshed  by   the   land 

tion  of  it.  breezes,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 

A    part  of  the  lands,  compre-  leagues.     As    the  ship   sailed   up 

hended  within  his  grant,  had  been  the     Delaware,    the    inhabitants 

subject  to  the  government,  which  came  on  board,  and  saluted  their 

'  was  exercised    by   the   deputy   of  new  governor  with  an   air  of  joy 

the  duke   of  York,     To   prevent  and   satisfaction.     He    landed  at 

any  difficulty,  he  thought  it  con-  Newcastle,    and    summoned    the 

venient,  to  obtain  from  the  duke  people  to   m.eet  him,  when    pos- 

a  deed  of  sale,  of  the  province  of  session  of  the  soil  was  given  him 

Pennsylvania,    which   he    did    on  in  the   legal   form  of  that    day ; 

the  2 ist  of  August,  1682;  and  by  and  he  entertained   them  v/ith  a 

two  subsequent  deeds,  in  the  same  speech,  explaining  the  purpose  of 

month,  the  duk.^  conveyed  to  him  his  coming,  and  the  views  of  his 

the  town   of    Newcastle,  situate  government ;    assuring     them    of 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Dela-  his  intention  to  preserve  civil  and 

ware,  with  a   circle  of  12   miles  religious    liberty,    and  exhorting 

radius    from    the    center   of    the  them  to  peace  and  sobriety.  Hav- 

town,  ar.d  from  thence  extending  ing  renewed  the  comxmissions    of 

southerly    to    the    Hoar-kills,  at  their  former  magistrates,  he  went 

Cape-Henlopen,  the  western  point  to    Chester,    where   he   repeated 

of  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay  ;  the  same  things,  and  received  their 

which  tract  contained  the  settle-  congratulations.    The  Swedes  ap- 

ments  made  by  the  Dutch,  Swedes  pointed  a  delegate  to  compliment 

and  Finns.      Tliis   was   called  ihe  him  on  his  arrival,  and  to  assure 

/(fm/ory,  in  distinction  from  ;r^(?/rj-  him    of  their   affection   and    fide- 

■z;!?2c-e   of  Pennsylvania,     and  was  lity. 

divided  into  three  counties.  New-  At  this  time,  the  number  of  iri- 

castle,  Kent  and  Sussex.  habitants  was  about   three  thou- 

At  this  time,  the  penal  laws  sand.  The  first  planters  were 
against  dissenters  were  executed  the  Dutch,  and  after  them  the 
with  rigour  in  England,  which  Swedes  and  Finns.  There  had 
made  many  of  the  Qiakers  de-  been  formerly  disputes  among 
sirous  of  accompanying  or  fol-  them,  but  for  above  twenty  yeai:s 
lowing  Pcnn  into  America,  where  thev  had  been  in  a  state  of  peace, 
they  had  a  prospect  of  the  most  The  Dutch  were  settled  on  the 
extensive  liberty  of  conscience,  bay,  and  applied  themselves  chief- 
Having  chosen  some  for  his  par-  ly  to  trade;  at  Newcastle  they 
ticuiar  companions,  he  embarked  had  a  court-house  and  a  place  of 
with  them  in  August  1682,  and  worship.  The  Swedes  and  Finjis 
from  the  Downs,  where  the  ship  lived  higher  up  the  river,  and  fol- 
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lowed  husbandly.  Their  settle- 
ments were  Christina,  Tenecum 
and  Wicoco;  at  each  of  which 
they  had  a  church.  Thev  were 
a  plain,  robust,  sober  and  indus- 
trious people,  and  most  of  them 
had  hirge  families.  The  colony 
which  Penn  had  sent  over  the 
year  before,  began  their  settle- 
ment above  Wicoco,  and  it  was  by 
special  direction  of  the  propri- 
etor called  PHILADELPHIA.  The 
province  was  divided  into  three 
counties,  Chester,  Buckingham, 
and  Philadelphia.  ^ 

Three  principal  objects  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Mr.  Penn  ; 
one  was  to  unite  the  territory 
with  the  province  ;  another  v.-as 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  a  third  was  to  lay 
out  a  capital  city. 

The  first  was  entered  upon  im- 
mediately. Within  a  month  after 
his  arrival,  he  called  a  general 
assembly  at  Chester,  when  the 
constitution,  which  had  been 
formed  in  England,  was  to  un- 
dergo an  experiment.  The  free- 
men both  of  the  province  and  ter- 


*'  which    by    the-    charter    were 
*'  granted  to  the  whole.'' 

^  'liie  members  were  accordingly 
distributed  into  tv^'o  houses  ; 
three  out  of  each  county  made  a 
council,  consisting  of  eiijhteen, 
and  the  remaining  part  formed  an 
assembly  of  fifty-fcur.  In  this 
assembly  was  passed  "  the  act  of 
settlement,'  in  which  the  frame 
of  government  made  in  England, 
being  St)  led  a  probationary  act y  was 
so  far  changed,  as  that  liiree  per- 
sons of  each  county  mi^ht  com- 
pose the  council,  and  sTx  the  as- 
sembly. After  several  other 
"  variations,  explanations  and 
additions"  requested  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  yielded  to  by  the  go- 
vernor, the  aforesaid  charter,  a 
frame  of  government  was  ^'-  re- 
*^  cognised  and  accepted,  as  if 
"  with  these  alterations  't  was 
"  supposed  to  be, complete."  The' 
assembly  is  styled  "■  the  general 
"  assembly  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
^^  sylvania  and  the  territories  there- 
'^  unto  belonjring/* 
^  Thus  the  lower  counties,  at  this 
time,    manifested  their     willino-. 


ritory  were  summoned  to  compose     ness  to  be  umted  with  the  province 
this    assembly  in  person.     Instead     of  Pennsylvania;  but  the  propri- 


of   which,    they    elected    tv/elve 
members  in  each  county,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  seventy -two,  the  pre- 
cise number,  which  by   the  frame 
of  government   v^as    to    compose 
cm    house   only.       The  elections 
were   accompanied    by  petitions, 
to  the  governor,  importing  '^  that 
**  the  fewness  of  the  people,  their 
^*  inability  in   estate,  and  unskil- 
^*  fulness    in  government,  would 
*^  not  permit  them  to  serve  in  so 
*^  large  a  council   and    assembly, 
*'  and  therefore,  it  was  their  de- 
"  sire,  that  the  twelve  now  re- 
•^  turned  from  each  county,  might 
*'  serve  both  for  provincial  coun- 
''  cil  and  general  assembly,  with 
*^  the  same  powers  and  privileges 


etor  had  not  received  from  ^hc 
crown,  any  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  that  territory,  though  the 
duke  had  sold  him  the  right  of 
soil;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  people,  as  subjects  of  the 
king  of  England,  to  put  them- 
selves under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment without  the  royal  authority. 
The  want  of  this,  with  the  ope- 
ration of  other  causes,  produced 
difficulties,  which  aftervv^ard  ren- 
dered this  union  void;  and  the 
three  lower  counties  had  a  sepe- 
rate  assembly,  though  under  the 
same  governor. 

Mr.  Penn's  next  object  was  to 
treat  with  the  natives.  The  be- 
nevolence of  his    disposition  led 
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him  to  exercise  gi'cat  tenderness 
toward  ihein,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  an  opinion  which  he 
Jiad  formed,  and  which  he  openly 
avowed,  that  they  were  descen- 
dants of  tlie  ten  dispersed  tribes 
of  Israel.  He  travelled  into  the 
conntry,  visited  them  in  their  ca- 
bins, was  present  at  their  feasts, 
conversed  wdth  them  in  a  free  and 
familiar  manner,  and  gained  their 
affections  by  his  obliging  carriage 
a  id  his  frequent  acts  of  generc- 
siiy.  But  on  public  occasions,  he 
received  ihem  with  ceremony, 
and  transacted  business  with  so- 
lemnity and  order.  In  one  of 
his  excursions  in  the  winter,  he 
found  a  chief  warrior  sick,  and 
his  wife  preparing  to  sweat  him, 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  pouring 
water  on  a  heap  of  hot  stones,  in 
a  closely  covered  hut,  and  then 
plunging  him  into  the  river 
throLigh  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice. 
To  divert  himself  during  the 
sweating  operation,  the  chief  sang 
the  atchievments  of  his  ancestors, 
then  his  own,  and  concluded  his 
song  with  this  reflection  ;  "  Why 
**  are  we  sick,  and  these  strangers 
**  well  ?  It  seems  as  if  they  w^ere 
*'  sent  to  inherit  the  land  in  our 
*^  stead!  Ah,  it  is  because  they 
•*  love  the  gnat  spirit^  and  we  do 
*^  not !  "The  sentiment  was  ratio- 
nal, and  such  as  often  occurred 
to  the  sagacious  among  the  na- 
tives; we  cannot  suppose  it  was 
disagreeable  to  mr.  Penn,  whose 
view  was  to  impress  them,  with 
an  idea  of  his  honest  and  pacific 
intentions,  and  to  make  a  fair 
bargain  with  them. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  made  him 
a  voluntary  present  of  the  land 
which  they  claimed  ;  others  sold 
it  at  a  stipulated  price.  The  form 
of  one  of  these  treaties  is  thus 
described,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England. 
**  The  kin;T  sat  in  the  middle  of  a 


'^  half-moon,  and  had  his  coun« 
"  cil,  old  and  wise,  on  each 
•^  hand.  Behind,  at  a  little 
""  distance,  sat  the  young  ones 
*^  in  the  same  figure.  Having 
'^  consulted  and  resolved  the  bu- 
^'  siness,  the  king  ordered  one  of 
•^  them  to  speak  to  me.  He  stood 
"  up,  came  to  me,  took  me  by 
*^  the  hand,  saluted  me  in  the 
**  name  of  the  king,  told  me  he 
**  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
*^  speak  to  me,  and  that  now  it 
''  was  not  he  that  spoke,  but  the 
*^  king,  because  what  he  should 
^*  say  was  the  king's  mind. 
[Having  made  an  apology  for 
their  delay]  *^  he  fell  to  the 
^'  bounds  of  the  land,  they  had 
^^  to  dispose  of,  and  the  price. 
•'  (which  is  now  dear,  that  which 
^*  woidd  once  have  bought  tw^en- 
'^  ty  miles,  not  now  buying  two) 
*^  During  the  time  this  person 
^*  w^as  speaking,  not  a  man  of 
**  them  was  observed  to  whisper 
*^  or  smile.  When  the  purchase 
•^  was  agreed,  great  promises 
'*  passed  between  us  of  kindness 
'*  and  good  neighbourhood,  and 
"  that  the  English  and  Indians 
'^  must  live  in  love,  as  long  as 
*^  the  sun  gave  light.  Which 
*'  done,  another  made  a  speech  to 
'^  the  Indians  in  the  name  of  all 
*^  the  sachems,  first  to  tell  them 
'*  what  was  done,  next  to  charge 
*^  them  to  love  the  christians, 
^^  to  live  in  peace  with  me  and 
*'  my  people;  and  that  they 
"  should  never  do  me  or  m}^  peo- 
*^  pie  any  wrong.  At  every  sen- 
'^  tence  of  which  they  shouted 
"  and  said  amen,  in  their  way. 
"  The  pay  or  presents  I  made 
^'  them,  V'cre  not  hoarded  by 
"  the  particular  ow^ners,  but  the 
*^  neighbouring  kings  and  their 
^-  clans  being  present  when  the 
*'  goods  were  brought  out,  the 
"  parties  chiefly  concerned,  con- 
*^  suited  what  and  to  whoia  they 
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"  should    give    them.     To  every  creased,  beyond  his    expectation^, 

**  king,  then,  by  the  hands  of  a  and  when  new  tracts  v/ere  want- 

'*  person  for  that  work  appoint-  ed,  tlie  Indians  rose  in   their  de- 

'^  ed,    was    a    proportion     sent.,  mands.      His  first  purchases  were 

**  sorted   and  folded,    with   that  made    at  his    ov/n   expence  ;  and 

'*■  gravity    which    is     admirable,  the  goods  delivered  on  these  oc- 

•^  Then    that   king  subdivided   it  caslons  went  by  the   name  of  pre- 

^'  in  like  manner  among  his    de-  sents.     In  a  course  of  time,  when 

**  pendants,    they  hardly  leaving  a  treaty  and  a   purchase  went   on 

•^  themselves  an  equal  share  with  together,    the  governor    and   his 

^^  one  of  their  suhjects."  successors  made  the  speeches,  and 

Mr.  Pemi  was  so  happy   as  to  the  assembly  were  at  the  expence 

succeed  in  his  endeavours  to  gain  of  the  presents.     When  one  paid 

the    good    will  of    the    Indians,  the   cost    and   the  other  enjoyed 

They  have  frequently,  in    subse-  the   profit,  a  subject   of   alter ca- 

quent  treaties  many  years   after,  tion  arose  between  the  proprietary 

expressed  great  veneration  for  his  and  the  popular  interests,  which 

memory  ;  and    to   perpetuate    it,  other    causes   contributed  to    in- 

they  have  given  to  the  successive  crease  and  inflame, 
governors   of    Pennsylvania     the         The  purchases  which  mr.  Penn 

name    of  Onas,  which    signifies   q  made    of   the    Indians,  were   un- 

Pen,     By  this  name  they  are  com-  doubtedly  fair   and    honest  ;  and 

jnonly   known  and   addressed    iu  he  is    entitled    to  praise  for   his 


the  speeches  made  by  the  six  na 
tions  in  all  their  treaties. 

One  part  of  his  agreement  with 
the  Indians  was,  that  they  should 


wise  and  peaceable  conduct  to- 
ward them.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  over-rating  true  merit. 
He  has  been  celebrated  by  a    late 


sell  no  lands  to  any  person  but  author*  as  having  in  these  pur- 
to  himself  or  his  agents;  another  chases  *'  set  an  example  of  mo- 
was,  that  his  agents  should  not  *^  deration  and  justice  in  Araeri- 
occupy  nor  grant  any  lands,  but  *'  ca,  which  was  never  thought 
those  which  were  fairly  purchased  '^  of  before  by  the  Europeans/' 
of  the  Indians.  These  stipula-  It  had  been  a  common  thing  ia 
tions  were  confirmed  by  subse-  New-England  for  fifty  years  be- 
quent  acts  of  assembly;  and  every  fore  his  time,  to  make  fair  and 
bargain  made  between  private  regular  purchases  of  land  from 
persons  and  the  Indians  v.ithout  the  Indians  ;  and  many  of  their- 
leave  of  the  proprietor,  w^as  de-  deeds  are  preserved  in  the  public 
clared  void.  The  charter  which  records.  As  early  as  1653,  a, 
mr.  Penn  had  obtained  of  the  law  was  enacted  in  the  colony  of 
crown,  comprehended  a  far  great-  Massachusetts  ;  that  *'  no  person 


cr  extent  of  territory,  than  it 
was  proper  for  him  at  first  to 
purchase  of  the  natives.  He  did 
not  think  it  for  his  interest  to 
take  any  more  at  once  than  he 
had  a  prospect  of  granting  away 
to   settlers.     But   his   colony  in- 


shall  put  any  of  the  Indians 
from,  their  planting  grounds, 
or  fishing  places,  and  that  up- 
on complaint  and  proof  thera- 
©f,  thej  shall  have  relief  in  any 
*'  of  the  courts  of  justice,  as 
'^  the   English  have."     To  pre- 


*  Abbe  Raynal. 
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rent  frciiidi  in  private    bargains,  lives  ?  They   could  not  have    oc- 

it  was  ordered  by  the  same  act,  cupied  them  \vithout  the   consent 

''  that  no  person  shall  buy  land  of  tlie  Indians,    v/ho    were  very 

*'  of  any  Indian,  withont   licence  numerous,  and   could   easily  have 

^*  lirst    had   and  obtained   of  the  extirpated     them,     or    prevented 

'*   {Tcncral    court."     Other    rc^a-  their  settlement.      It  is  probable, 

lations  respecting  traffic  with  them  that  tliis  Dutch  purchase  is  refer- 

srcxc  made   at    the    same     time,  red  to  in  that  part  of  Penn's  Ict- 

which    bear    the   appearance   not  ter  before  quoted,  v.iierc  he  speaks 

only   of  justice   and   moderation,  Oi   the  land  at  that  time   (168',) 

but  of  a  parental  regard  to   their  as  *'  dearer'    than    formerly,    for 

interest  and  property.  how  could    this   ha\  e  been  ascer- 

Nor  is   it   to  be    supposed  that  tained  but  by  comparing  his  with 

other  Europeans  neglected    their  former  purchases  } 
duty  in  these   respects.      Several         It  may  then  be  proper   to  ccn- 

purchascs  were  made  before  Penn's  sider  mr.  Penn,  as  havincr  folio w- 

time  in  New  Jersey.     Mr.    Penn  ed  the  **  examples  of  justice  and 

himself    in    one  of    his    letters,  moderation,"  which  had  been  set 

speaking  of  the  quarrels,  between  by  former    Europeans,    in     their 

the  Dutch  and  tiie   Svv'edes,  who  conduct   toward    the     natives    of 

had  occupied  the  lands  on  the  De-  America  ;  and    as    having   united 

laware  before  him,   says,    ^^  the  his  example  v/ith   theirs,  for   the 

*^  Dutch,     who    were     the   first  imitation     of   succeeding    adven- 

*'  planters,  looked  on  them  [the  turers.    This  will  give  us  the  true 

**  Swedes]  as   intruders  on   their  idea  of  his  merit,  v/ithout  detract- 

^'  purchase  and    po.-session.''       Of  iag  from  the  respect  due  to   those 

whom  could  the  Dutch  have  pur-  who  preceded  him  in  the  arduous 

tfl:ased  those  lands,  but  of  the  na-  Vv^ork  of  coloni..inc£  Am.erica. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


The     RETAILER,      No.    X 

•'  Huzza  for  our  town,  ^  tis  no  matter  where  we  live." 

Old  English  proverb. 


IT  is  a  common  saving  with  a 
very  good  friend  of  mhie*'  VVe 
are  all  children  of  prejudice,"  and 
the  observation  of  every,  the  most 
trifling  circumstance,  seems  in  a 
great  incasure  to  afford  instances 
of  the  truth  of  it. — I  have  in  a 
former  nuntber  ventured  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  absurdity 
o^  naSoml  prejudice — in  the  present 
I  mean  only  ro  sliow  the  difference 
between  ignorance  and  folly,  and 
to  ilhistrate  it  by  a  few  examples 
of  local  prejudices.  We  often  ob- 
serve the  character  of  a  fool  and 


an  ignoramus  confounded  together 
—they  should,  however,  be  careful- 
ly distinguished — a  fool  may  be 
defined  a  man  who  has  not  the  ca-» 
pacity  to  acquire  knov.lcdge,  or 
to  draw  just  inlercnces  from  given 
facts — an  ignorant  man  is  one  who 
irom  any  cause  has  no  knov.leiln;e 
of  men  or  things  ;  in  fact,  Nature 
only  makes  some  men  fools— 
whereas,  she  brings  every  man  in- 
to the  world  ignorant.  These  cha- 
racters  may  frequently  be  com- 
bined in  one  person— thus  a  fool 
may  not   have  judgement  enou^^h 
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to 
of 


>  see  tJie  propriety  aHd  necessity 

:  acquirin<j;  knowledge. 
From  this  slight  view  of  the 
rvvo  characters,  it  is  very  evident 
that  a  man  may  be  ignorafit  of  ma- 
nr  things  witiiout  beinci  a  fool- — 
for  althoLif^h  no  wise  man  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  a- 
nv  thing  connected  with  his  duty, 
or  his  interest,  yet  there  are  ma- 
ny things  to  be  known  v/hich  it  is 
neither  his  duty,  his  interest  or 
inclination  to  be  acquainted  v/ith. 
You  scarce  ever  see  a  good  co- 
mcly  or  farce,  in  which  there  are 
not  ridiculous  characters  intro- 
duced, who  became  so,  merely  by 
betraying  their  ignorance — A 
country  man's  blunders  afford  noble 
sport  to  a  citizen---but  citizen  re- 
member w^henever  you  lose  sight  of 
Chrisi;  church  steeple,  depend  upon 
it,you  3^ourself  si  aU  be  lashed  with 
the  coarser  strokes  of  rural  satire. 
As  a  retailer,  I  often  traverse 
different  .parts  of  this  state  for 
subjects  of  conteniplation---''twas 
in  one  of  these  excursions  this 
summer  into  the  countrv,  that  I 
was  diverted  Vi^ith  a  few  circum- 
stances, which  in  truth  gave  rise 
to  the  ideas  of  this  number.  The 
first  part  of  this  month  being  very 
warm,  I  wanted  a  little  fresh  air 
—so  I  took  horse-  -to  spend  a 
week  with  a  friend  of  mine  about 
five  and  twenty  miles  from  this 
city.  The  leading  features  of  his 
family  are  sociability,  and  free- 
dom—he has  three  sons  just  prown 
up-"and  as  1  am  neither  young  nor 
old,  I  was  thought  to  be  fair 
game  for  them  all-— and  first,  I 
must  confess,  that  notv/ithstand- 
ingmy  excursions  into  the  country 
I  know  but , very  little  of  agricul- 
ture, or  any  of  the  employments  of 
rural  life.  The  next  morning  after 
I  came,  my  old  friend  would  needs 
have  me  to  see  his  farm,  and  the 
work  going  forward  in  the  differ- 
ent parts — the  first  thing  that  I 


noticed,  was  a  fine  field  of  grain 
—but  what  it  was  in  truth  I  did 
not  know— -I  ventured  to  enquire 
--"},)ad-rat  it,  cried  the  son,  wuh 
a  loud  laugh,  what  for  man  are 
you,  that  dont  knov/  that  this  is 
rye  !    I   guess  you  Phil-delphy  folks 

know  nothing  of  these  matters 

What  ?  dont  you  have  no  rye 
growing  in  Phil-delphj  F"  1  niia;ht 
have  laughed  in  my  turn,  but  I 
forbore,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
more  diverfion.  Their  next  jest, 
I  assure  you,  was  rather  more  se- 
vere—vy^e  w^ent  into  a  barn  where 
a  couple  of  stctit  fellow^s  w^ere 
thrashing.  •'  Come  lad,  said  the 
old  man,  let  us  see  how  a  tow^ns- 
man  can  f brash  ;''  w^ith  that  I  took 
up  the  flail,  and  fell  to  work- 
but  by  a  little  mis-management  in 
the  operation,  the ^^// gave  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head.  '*  Faith," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  I  guess  yoa 
dont  thrash  much  in  town."  '*  I 
vow,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  they 
do,  their  heads  get  as  m.ucii 
threshing  as  their  wheat.'*  The 
v/hole  barn  then  resounded  with  a 
loud  long  laugh.  I  show'd  myself  ve- 
ry ignorant  throughout  the  whole 
day,  and  afforded  fine  diversion  to 
all  around  me.  In  the  evening, 
one  of  the  sons  asked  me  to  ride 
a  few  miles  with  hhn,  to  see  some 
'•  nation  civil  galls,''  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  them-— well,  we 
went,  and  without  much  more 
than  a  joke  upon  my  horseman- 
ship, we  arrived  safe  at  the  farm 
house  that  contained  these  civil 
girls.  *'  Come,  Sammy,"  said  1, 
before  wre  went  in,  "  you  must 
introduce  me  to  these  ladies,"  ^*  In- 
troduce you  !  egad  he's  a  bad  cock 
that  dont  know  a  strange  het3>— - 
the  cov/  and  the  hay  stack  will 
soon  get  acquainted;"  so  we  had 
to  get  in  vs/itliQUt  introduction. 
^'  Hah  !  Sally,  my  duck,"  says  my 
companion,  '^  how  are  you  ;  burn 
my  wigif  Ihave  seen  you  since  bar- 
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vest— and    how    arc    you   Kitty  ? 
here  1  have  brought  mr.  P.  to  see 
Jlesh  and   blood. -Ais'^  one   of  your 
Fhil-dclphj  lads— -and  he  never  sees 
pals  there  made  of  anv  thino-  else 
but   skhi  and  bone.— I   told   you 
that  next  time  I  came  you  should 
have    one   a  piece,"     "  Feel    that 
cheek    lad    (tnrnin;^   to   me,     and 
pointing  to   the  girl)  barn  me  if 
ever  you  felt  a  fatter  or  smoother 
one."     The  girls  were  not  defici- 
ent in  modesty  and  natural  under- 
standinp;.  their  native  modesty  dis- 
played  itself  in  a  blush,  and  their  in- 
nocence in  a  smile-— for  my  part, 
I  confess,  I  was  confused.     Socia- 
bility, however,  soon  took  place 
amoni^  us,    and   the   clock  struck 
twelve  before   any  motion  for  de- 
parture was  made.     I  then  gave 
the  hint  to  go  home,    and    after 
much  talk  and  much  jesting,  we  set 
off  at  one.    The  next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  my  guardian  was   asked 
how  I  behaved.    "  Eehave  !  blame 
me  if  he  was'nt  so  cast  down,  that 
he  wanted  me  to  introduce  him  to 
Sail,  and  Kitt ;  for  all  I  told  him 
the  tallest  was  named  Sally,  and 
the  other   Kitty,  before  \vq  went 
into    the  house."     This   observa- 
tion gave  them  another  opportu- 
nity   to   exercise    their   laughter. 
Two   spinners,  who  were  in   the 
next  room,  caught  the  jest— they 
left  their  wheels   and  sat   on  the 
threshold  to  listen  to  the  rest.--- 
*  Come  give  us  the  rest,  Sammy,' 
says  one  of  the  girls.  ^  Well,'  says 
Sammy,  *  after  we  got  in,    I  goes 
and    sets  by    Sal,    and   begins   to 
handle  her  a  little,  and  I  thought 
as  how  I'd  let  Kitty  and  hemzk^Q  the 
best  of  the  matter  between  them- 
selves ;  but  I  vow  now,  and  it  is  not 
a  bit  of  a  lie,  he  was  a  talking  a- 
bouthow  the  galls  in  town  dressed, 
and  such  like  things,  for  two  hours, 
instead  of  laying  hold  of  her,  and 
giving  her  a  squeeze  or  so,  which 


she  understands  better''  '*  I  vow 
she  would/*  said  the  girls,  **  Well 
I  say  it  to  his  face  he  did  not  kiss 
Kitty  oiice"---this  tickled  the  girls 
very  much,  and  one  of  them  says 
to  me,  '^  I  guess  you  town's  folks 
dont  care  for  girls  much,  for  by 
Sammy's  account  of  you,  you  are 
mighty     shy    even    of    our   fresh 

country  girls *'  Why  I  tell  you 

says  Sammy,  these  town's  folks 
know  no  more  how  to  behave  to 
g'rls  than  a  ccnju  doa  to  churn  butter' 
mdii' — this  set  the  table  on  a  roar 
of  lauohrer,  and  shook  the  sides 
of  ail  my  rustic  friends — poor 
Pill  Garlic  was  in  a  dismal 
plight — I  was  confused  without 
anger  ;  as  they  meant  it  but  for 
an  harmless  joke,  and  ashamed 
without  the  consciousness  of  im- 
propriety— then  (O  reader  forgive 
my  pedantry)  1  had  to  bluster  out 
in  my  own  defence,  '^  Tjtjre  tu  pa- 
tiilcerecubans''  or  1  should  have  been 
noted  as  the  most  ingorant  man  in 
the  world.  What /or  talk  is  that," 
says  Sam.  ^^  Why  Greek,'*  says 
I,  it  means  many  men  of  many  of 
minds,''  Every  countenance  be- 
trayed that  kind  of  surprize,  that 
would  be  expressed  in  the  questi- 
on, can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ?"  an  old  fellow  who 
was  seated  in  one  corner,  obser- 
ved, that  it  w^as  *«  a  cow  for  the 
milk  and  the  horse  for  the 
plough  ;"  and  that  although  they 
were  running  their  rigs  upon  the 
gentleman,  he  might  make  them 
look  foolish  yet  :*'  O  yes  savs 
Sam,  mr.  P  knows  Greek,  but  the 
Greek  in  his  head  wont  keep  the 
flail  from  bruising  it;  neither  will 
Greek  learn  him  how  to  plough 
or  to  reap.— I  was  continually 
diverted  every  day  while  there, 
with  their  surprize,  at  my 
ignarar^ce—'h^it  repetition  would 
be  tedious,  and  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen has  been  given I  left  this 
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friendly  and  ivitiy  family  at  the 
expiration  of  the  week. 

My  readers  in  cities  will  readily 
allow  that  the  ridicule  in  all  these 
instances  wasSnisappiied — and  we 
might  add  unwarrantable,  v/ere 
it  not  that  the  citizens  generally 
return  it  with  ini.erest. — In  that 
humorous  comedy  **  the  journey 
to  London,''  we  are  continually 
diverted  by  the  ignorance  of  IVIoo- 
dy — how  ridiculoas  does  he  ap- 
pear to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  when  attempting  to  describe 
an  hackney  coach-driver  who 
had  insiilted  hini;,  he  tells  us, 
•*  Why  he  says  as  how  his  name 
is  Dick" — an  excellent  direction 
truly,  to  find  oat  an  individual 
from  amono;  nine  hundred  and 
nmety-nme  more  of  his  frater- 
nity. 

I  myself  know  a  gentleman, 
from  the  country,  who  is  not  only 
endowed  with  a  good  natural  un- 
derstanding, but  h-as  even  im- 
proved it  by  books,  who  is  ridi- 
culed for  a  blunder,  that  may  be 
ridiculous  in  itself,  but  which 
ought  not  to  reflect  any  upon  him 
■ — being  one  day  in  the  Philadel- 
phia library,  he  saw  the  catalogue 
of  books  lying  on  the  table,  he 
opened  it  in  a  place  were  the  page 
was  capt  with  the  word  duode- 
eimo — this  he  thought  was  the  title 
of  the  book,  and  accordingly  he 
asked  his  companion,  if  duodeci- 


m.o  v/as  a  ck\..er  no^ocl I — The-mis- 
take  may  extort  a  smile,  but  why 
is  a  man  biameable  for  not  knov/- 
ing  the  meaning  of  a  word  that 
never  occurred  to  him  before — 
or  for  supposing  it  a  novel,  when 
many  names  of  novels  are  equally 
uninLelligible  to  the  English  read- 
er-—as  *^  pastor  Mo"— the  de- 
nouement, he. 

I  was  very  much  diverted  by  a 
little  accident  which  fell  in  my  way 
one  market  day  morning,  a  young 
country  man,  who  had  never  been 
in  town  before,  came  late  in  the 
night  in  a  waggon---!  heard  an 
older  person  calling  him  about 
day- break  to  take  a  walk  to  see  a 
little  of  the  town— I  thought  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  follow 
them— when  they  came  to  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Second 
street  they  stopt,  and  when  the 
young  adventurer  beheld  the  stee- 
ple, "  lack-a-day,  v^^hat  terrible 
tall  house  yon  one  is,  but  it  is 
mighty  narrow"— The  hucksters 
who  where  then  parading  their 
truck,  set  up  such  a  roar  of 
laughter,  as  put  him  quite  out  of 
countenance— -but  was  he  justly 
ridiculed !  no— nor  is  it  an  argu- 
ment of  his  deficiency  of  under- 
standing—for  Y/liom  does  nature 
instruct,  that  a  long  narrow 
building  is  called  a  steeple  and  not 
an  house. 

P. 
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THE  foil  owing  very  important 
statement  of  affairs  in  the 
French  colony  of  St,  Domingo,  is 
extracted  from  a  publication  at 
Port-au-Prince,  under  the  inspec- 
tion   of  Mons.    Marbois   the   in- 


tendant,  and  may  therefore  be  re-     this  colony  : 


lied  on  for  its  accuracy--thc  trans- 
lation is  faithful,  and  we  hope 
will    be   satisfactory  : 

SAiNT    DOMINGO. 

General  statement  of  Negroes 
imported  at  the  different  ports  of 


Jffatrs  of  Si.  Domingo. 
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In  1787  the  number  of  Negroes 
imparted  was  3191  more  than  in 
1786,  which  benefited  commerce, 
including  the  premium*  allowed 
at  Aux-Cayes,  7,275,717  livres. 

In  1786  the  average  price 
throitghout  the  colony  was  1968 
livres;  in  1787,  1963  :  in  the 
average  price  at  Aux-Cayes  the 
premium  is  included. — In  this  cal- 
culation, and  the  other  tables, 
fractions  are  omitted. 


*  The  reader  ivill  please  to  ohseri:ei 
that  th-^  premium  or  bounty  hitherto  cr- 
roneously  understood  to  he  allonxed  at 
f'verj  port  on  the  importation  of  'Ne- 
groes ^  appears  to  he  paid  at  A  ax  Caves 
9uijy  af:d  in  1786  amcuntud  to 
Ij^oS'^O^  li-'''^res,  on  5,777  Negroes. 

Col.  Mac.  ViL  Ih\No.  7. 
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Summary  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony  M'ith  the  mother  country 
and  foreign  nations  during  1787  : 

The  trade  with  the  mother  coun- 
try was  by  360  sail  of  vessels,  viz. 


From 

From 

Bourdeaux 

157 

Dunkirk 

7 

Nantes 

70 

St.  Maloes 

4 

Marseilles 

,54 

Rochelle 

^ 

Havre 

,52 

Harfleur 

? 

Bayonne 

,9l 

1, 'Orient 

1 

Total,  360  sail. 
These   vessels  brought  151,411 
barrels   of  flour,     at    an  average 
price  of  79    livres  ;  74,965  hogs- 
heads    wine;,    3,965   «do.    beer; 


•^  c 


4o6 


Jffatrs  of  St,  Domrrtgo, 


22  334  quintals  soap;  16)60,$  cases 
oii,  11,225  boxes  ot  Laiidles ; 
4256  ^o.  wax  candles.  6^0  an- 
kers oi'  brai}d}  ;  ^H;  li't-^iritals 
salr-iish ;  8,326  baricls  beefj 
14  371  qjiiituis  lard  ;  2,062  bar- 
rels pork  6771  firkins  batter; 
7,246  barrels  pulse;  and  10,000 
patx,.ages  of  dry  goods. 

These  articles  have  been  esti- 
niiiie-d  at  the  current  price,  and 
yield  on  average  throughout  the 
year  75,365  5i4livres.  " 

To  uie  a  )ove  360  vessels  are  to 
'be  added  no  negro  ships,  making 
in  the  total  470  vessels  which  ar- 
rived in  17^7,  and  exported  the 
quamity  ot  produce  enumerated 
in  the  exportation  table.  The 
value  of  their  cargoes  is  jcsti- 
mated  at  148825,240  iivrcs,  on 
which  duties  have  been  p«id,  a- 
nio anting  to  6^085.545  livr«s.  In 
I78<*>  the  exportations  in  our  bot- 
toms, amounted  to  128^611,266 
livres.  To  the  proceeds  oi  im- 
portation in  merchant  vessels,  add 
the  amount  of  negroes,  and  the 
total  will  be  1 35,928,782  livres. 

Trade  wiih  the  United  States 
—699  v'vssels  of  51^,486  tons  have 
imported  to  the  amount  of 
5,224  307  livres  in  merchandize, 
and  have  exported  3,900,877 
livres — 31  French  bottoms  trad- 
^  ing  to  the  United  States,  have 
imported  to  the  amount  of 
383.216  livres  in  merLhandi^e, 
and  have  exported  725  243. — 
The  importation  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  have  exceeded  the 
exports  1 .323,450  livres — 7  he  ex- 
portation in  the  31  French  ves- 
sels has  exceeded  the  importation 
by  342,027  livres — In  deducting 
this  balance  favourable  to  the  co- 
lony from  that  which  is  unfavour- 
able by  the  trade  with  the  United 
States — and  in  deducting  the 
«9i,i73  livres  paidfoi  duties  and 
•ommiision;.,    which    these    699 


foreign  vessels  have  paid  to  the 
merchants  of  the  colony  who 
sold  thtir  cargoes  ;  and  for  dis- 
bursements of  their  vessels  du- 
ring their  stay,  it  will  appear 
that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  St.  Domingo,  has  not 
been  more  than  150,00a  livres  ia 
their  favoar,  and  that  it  is  not  at 
that  sum  we  may  estimate  the 
surplus  from  the  colony  by  that 
trade. 

There  have  been  imported  by 
other  foreigners  1060  horses  ; 
8331  muks  ;  other  articles  of  live 
stock;  wood  pulse,  kides,  &c. 
which  with  406,200  dollars  like 
wise  imported  by  them,  have  pro- 
duced a  sum  of  8  440,484  livres. 
Their  exports  in  wine,  flour, 
and  other  articles,  amount  by  es- 
timation to  5,672  606  livres. — 
1  he  balance  in  favour  of  these 
foreigners  appears  then  t©  be 
2,767  818  livres;  but  we  may 
suppose  that  this  balance  has  beea 
liquidated  in  the  produce  of  the 
colony  rather  than  carried  off. 
7'he  foreign  colonies  have  import- 
ed to  the  amount  of  311,313  livres, 
and  have  exported  259,462  livres. 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  have  sent 
45  845  livres  in  merchandize^  and 
expsrted  6  770. 

Total  of  importations  In  our 
own  and  foreign  bottoins  amount 
to  j^o  022  6s7  livres.  Exporta- 
tions  to  i^9  130,797  livres,  which 
gives  a  balance  in  fevour  of  the 
colony  of  9,108,160. 

Population — In  1787  arrived 
1484  male  passengers,  and  26* 
female  ditto. — Remained  in  the 
colony  530  marines — deserted 
748 — total  of  persons  arrived 
3024.  Left  the  colony  956  males, 
196  females,  1258  mariners,  of 
which  have  died  229.  7  he  gene- 
ral population  has  augmented  3&3 
persons  by  the  importation. 
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General  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the 
Marine  and  other  pnbU«  treasa^ 
ricifor  1780  and  1787: 
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Unappropriated  funds  the  51st 
December  1787—//1;.  1,180995 
17  :  6. 


+  Difference  hft'ween  the  square 
of  St.  Domuigo,  the  French^  and 
Unglisb  acre  : 

'^Ihe  carreau  or  square  contains 
100  paces  e'very  nvay,  each  pace  3^ 
feety  nx>hich  ^rves  I22,5'00  fei't  for 
each  square — thus  a  square  contains 
something  more  than  iiuo  French  acres 
and  a  half 

The  arpent,  or  French  acre,  con- 
tains  ^^  ^00  square  feet. 

The  English  acre  agreeably  to  mr. 
Paucton,     contains     38  476      French 
feet — thus  an  arpent  is  something  more 
than  an  acre  and  a  quarter  -^This  ca 
€ulation  corresponds  fwich  M,  Dutens, 
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4  Diabguc^  ^c. 


j1  Dialogue  in  the  purgatory  of  MaccaronieSy  between  Will  Toilet  and 
Sir  Bobby  Button,  By  the  Author  of  a  Dialogue  between  mrs. 
Hippia  anj  iady  Fontange,  see  Magazine  for  September  1783. 

T.  f^  ENTLE  shade,  teii  me 
KjJf  where  I  am,  and  what 
I  may  expect  in  these  melancholy 
regions.  Though,  like  inyseif^ 
Yvithoiit  a  strip  of  finery,  yonap- 


vanity,  the  first  promoter  cf   Bri- 
tish modes  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  B.  You  do  me  too  much  ho- 
nour. In  this  irksome  state, 
such  congeniality    of  souls    is  no 


pear   bv  something   a-Ia-mode  in     sm.ail  consolation. 


T,  Your  medley  of  najcedncss 
and  rags,  my  noble  friend,  shows 
tlie  horrors  of  this  place,  fray 
satisf}'  my  anxious  curiosity, 

Sir  B,  i.A.ccording  to  the  max- 
ims of  justice  that  govern  7"ar^ 
tarus,  men  are  punished  by  those 
very  passions  which  made  them 
guilty    in  the  world  ?  Therefore 


mien  and  carriage,  to  have  cut  a 
figure  in  the  beau  monde. 

Sir  B.  This  place  is  the  purga- 
tory of  macaronies  :  we  must  here, 
by  the  sentence  of  cruel  llada- 
mauthiis^  do  penance  for  what  he 
calls  our  sins   on  earth. 

T.  Oh  the  tyrant !  the  bear 
that  never   learnt   a  single  lesson 

fro'm     dancino. masters,      tailors,  as  dress  w^as  our  idol  there,  filthy 

or  friseurs  !  tnus  to  condemn  the  rags  are  cur  portion  here.     You 

hi2;hest  polish  of    human   nature,  see    these     greasy     torn     leather 

^Sjr  B.    So  perverse  is  fate.   But  breeches,    these   tattered  fringes, 

lamentations   are  vain ;  we  must,  this     pitchy     lousy    jacket,     the' 

if  possible,  alleviate  our  distress  leavings  of  a  tar  who  was  hilled 

by  that  volatility  which  w^as   our  near  Gibraltar, 
boast  among  the  living.  •  T.  Stop,  my   dear,   or   I   shall 

T.  Hearts  light  as  cork  v/ere  certainly  faint.  Alas,  my  dear 
indeed  characteristic  of  true  ma-  Buttons,  sugar-loaf- — gridiron— - 
caronies ;  but  then  they  danced  frying-pan — and  by  whatever 
continually  on  the  gay  tide  of  sweet  names,  ye  are  for  ever  lost 
dissipation,  whereas  this  dreary  to  me!  ye  peaked  shoes  that  re- 
coast  promises  no  objects  for  a  cluced  my  feet  to  the  female  stand- 
bell  esprit.  Your  information,  ard  of  China,  and  by  ciippling 
■will  infinitely*  oblige  me,  and  first  them  in  every  part  equaled  my 
I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name.  '  gentle    limping   gait   10   the  en- 

Sir  B.  I  am  sir  Bobby   Button,  chanting;  amble    of  miss   Gosiin ! 


mentioned,  if  you  recollect,  in 
the  mirror,  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
centric  and  brilliant  comets  in  the 
hemisphere  of  British  beaux. f 

T,  I  emln'ace  you  with  rapture 
my  much  admired  hero  f    it  was 


Thou  lovely  coat  that  scorned  a 
back  J  and  whose  stately  collar 
enwrupt  my  ears  even  in  the  dog 
davs !  Oh!  my  earthly  joys,  ye 
are  all  gone  for  ever  ;  nakedness, 
dirt,  and  lice  shall  possess  your 


my  glory,  the  whole  business   of  jli-fated  master, 

mvlife  to  imitate  you,  so  far  as  Sir  B.  Your  affliction  is  indeed 

a  citizen  of  a  dull ' simple  repub-  severe,  and   so    is    mine.     Alas, 

lie     can     resemble    the    splendid  niy   sublime  toupee,  towering  as 

grandee  of  a  rich  and   highly  po-  the  Grand   Signior's  turban,  and 

lished  raonarcV.y.     I  am  the   ce-  gorgeous  as   the  cushion   of  miss 

lebrated     Will     Toilet,    without  Owl!    The   rouge     and     almond 

*  A  mrds.n  f:^sh]onable  expt  ss'on.         f  The  Mirror,  No»  68. 
%  Of  late  the  feAck  of  the  coat  isareiy  n^riow  stripo 
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fa'i.le  tli:it  rivaled  the  voses  and:  than  fatlier  or  mother.  'i  he 
iiiics  of  lady  Frivole!  The  ma-  number  oF  scutcheon  buttons  on 
^ic  cur  of  my  coat,  and  the  whole  my  coat,  was  of  more  importance 
je  ne  sea  quoi  in  my  dress,  which  to  me  than  the  confederation  cf 
to  dill  critics  made  me  a  mon-  tlic  thirteen  states.  Republican 
key,  bjt  to  admiring  belies  an  liberty  I  detested,  as  le\ciling  the 
angel!  dear  delights  of  my  soul,  most  elegant  beau  with  a  leather- 
are  we  then  parted  for  ever-  aproned  mechanic.  Our  boasted 
T.  But  are  you  well  informed  independence  I  wished  to  the  ae- 
on our  destiny.  The  most  severe  vil,  and  sighed  for  a  speedy  re- 
moralists  above  did  not  imagine  establishment  of  Brliish  govern- 
any^  other  Tartarus  for  macaro-  ment  and  British  modes.  Jt  v/as 
nies,  than  th/ very  ornaments  we  also  a  principle  with  me  that  a 
doated  upon;  these,  they  pre-  man  of  taste  had  a  right  to  the 
tended,  would  be  empty  toys  to  services  of  the  human  species; 
the  mind,  when  ronied  ^-om  the  accordingly  1  made  no  scruple  of 
breams  of  mortality,  it  shall  cheating  tailors,  shopkeepers, 
groan-  for  enjoyment's  worthy  of  and  liair-dresscrs  :  when  I  left 
its  immortal  nature.  I  and  my  the  world  I  owed  twelve  pound's 
companions  laughed  at  these  to  my  laundre.^s,  a  poor  widow 
bloclfheads,  well  knowing  that  Avith  six  children, 
we  did  not  desire  a  better  heaven,  SirB.  Excellent— Toilet.  You 
nor  indeed  could  enjoy  any  other,  deserve    a    statue    of    gold    from 


Sir  B.    feiits  ma  It  res 
A. 


ot   infe- 


riour 


vour  country, 

order    are    indeed   in    that  T.  I  might   perhaps  have    had 

isitua'ion  ;  but  our  f«>ily,  as   Ra-  it,  if  the  civilization  of  my  coun- 

damanthus  is  pleased  to   say,  has  try    had  advanced    in   the  rapid 

been  deeply  criminal,  as  we   sa-  ;^Yi'ogress  of  1785,  and   1786;   but 

crificed  to    a    ridiculous   passion,  a  curse  on   the   pedantic  philoso- 

what  the  old  pedant  rernis   duty,  phers,  declaimers,  and  would  be 

honour^     conscience,    patriotism,  politicians  who   stopt   it.       V/iil 


^'C. 


T.  This  was  the  very  last  of  a 
fine  gentleman. 

SirB.  Undoibtedly  our  prin- 
xrlpal  merit.  For  my  part  I  hated 
thinking  because  it  absolutely 
spoils  a  good  air ;  I  despised 
tenderness  to  wife  and  children,  gress  dressed  in  homespun,  f 
as  only,  lit  for  lov/life:  when  my  thought  it  high  time  for  me  to 
countrymen  fought  and  bled  in  leave  a  stupid  savage  country, 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  made  especially  as  I  was  threatened 
myself  master  of  a  new  cotillion,     with  jail  from  a  brutish    tailor  ; 


you  believe  it!  Our  first  rate  ma- 
caronies fell  into  contempt,  and 
w^ere  laughed  at,  even  by  the 
women.  A  catastrophe  so  cruel 
preyed  on  my  constitution,  and 
Avhen  I  heard  that  Washington 
and  some  others  in  the  new  Con- 


rladly   have    uttw 
a      province      of 


and    I     v.'ould 

Great-Britain 

France,  if  British  dress  had  been 

improved  by  the  change. 

T.   As  to  me,  I  loved  my  crim- 
son   velvet    small  cloths*   better 


md  accordirgly  I  made  my  exit 
by  a  dose  of  laudanum. 

'  Mercury  entering  with  a  bun- 
dle. Here  Toilet  put  on  this 
dress,  it  is  fresh  from  tlie  upper 
worlds  left  you  in   legacy  by   a 


Anew  word  for  breeches* 


Account  of  Short  Creek  Settlemeniy  &£, 
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countryman    ]ust    departed    for  can  figure  even  in  rags„   ^  You  wiH 

Elysiim,  a  soldier  who  lost  both  find  a  great  many  little  jolly  com- 

his  leiTs  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  panions  in  every  scam,  whom  for 

It  is  indeed  something  worse  for  your   amusement  you   may  dress 

"wearing,  bat  a  man  of  your  taste  as  macaronies.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  at  Shor?: 
Creek,  to  his  friend  in  New-Jersey,  will,  1  hope,  merit  a  place  ia 
your  maga  ine, 

'^   TT  may  perhaps,   sir,  appear 

i  strange  to  you,  that  a  coun- 
try, which,  till  within  those 
twenty  years^  was  the  habitation 
of  Savages,  should  exhibit  any 
remain's  of  antiquity  ;  yet  these 
inonun  c  its  which  still  appear, 
serve  to  convince  me  that  this 
country  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
civilized  and  martial  people. 

On  the  western  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  us,  are  the  re- 


of 


attacking    fortified 


manner 
towns. 

"  On  a  branch  of  the  little 
Kanhawa  was  found  a  pair  of 
mill-stoTies,  with  the  remains  of 
a  dam  and  race» 

•*  Upon  a  branch  of  the  Monon- 
gahala  (as  Mr.  Worth  informs  me) 
there  has  been  found  a  large  rock 
wrought  as  smooth  as  a  table, 
and  engraven  with  the  figures  of 
men,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes^ 
mains  of' a  regular   fortification,     together    with    the   sun,    moon. 


'which  appears  to  have  been 
crcted  some  hundred  years  since. 
I  viewed  it  in  the  fall  of  1788; 
but  the  weeds  being;  too  hia;h, 
prevented  me  irom  cxammmg  it 
so  accurately  as  1  intend  doing  in 
the  spring,  when  you  may  expect 
a  more  particular  account  of  it. 

*^  At  the  mouth  of  Grave 
Creek,  are  the  graves  (as  they 
are  vulgarly  called)  being  two  pro 


and  stars,  placed  m  six  columns, 
in  the  order  of  creation^  of  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  history; 
each  column  is  underwritten  with 
characters  unknown  to  any  per- 
son who  has  yet  seen  them. 

*^  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try graves  have  been  opened,  and 
bodies  found  enclosed  in  earthen 
cefiias  of  an  excellent  manufac 
ture,  and  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 


digious  heaps  of  earth,  generally     and    also   very  curiously    glazed, 
suppo'^ed  to  have  been   sepulchral     '»^'i-- ^  -t----    -£• -1  -./r„_ 


monuments,  as  human  skeletons 
have  been  found  in  them.  But 
mr.  Worth,  who  is  a  judicious 
man,  informs  me  that  he  has  exa- 
mined the  place  with  accuracy, 
and   can   observe   the  ruins  of  a 


The  fashion  of  these  ccfiins  is  a 
curiosity,  of  which  mr.  W.  gives 
me  the  following  description, 
having  himself  seen  them  ;  the 
corps  is  laid  upon  its  back,  the 
arms  extended  at  full  length, 
for  the  inclosins:  of  which  a  small 


large  city,  with  the  remains  of  a     case  puts  out  op  each  side  of  the 


wall  that  enclosed  it;  the  situa- 
tion of  these  heaps  just  without 
the  wall,  and  the  remains  of  an 
entrenchment,  convince  him  that 
they  have  been  mounts,  whereon 
to  place  slings  after  the  antient 


body  of  the  coffin ;  the  legs  are 
iikevi^ir.e  separated  so  that  the 
feet  lie  about  eighteen  inches 
apart. 

"  In  opening  a   salt  spring  on 
the    Yohiogany,    were  found  an 
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©artheii  pot  and  wooden  tunnel^ 
six  feet  deep  in  the  earth  j  and  in 
Various  parts,  pieces  of  earthen 
vessels  are  tound. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  this 
tountry  appears  to  have  been 
once  cleared  ;  the  timber  is  mostly 
young  and  thrifty,  very  few  trees 
appearing  to  be  upon  the  decay 
through  age  ;  and  in  many  places 
regular  plantations  may  be  tra- 
ced.— The  visible  traces  of  vine- 
yards on  the  south  side  oi  hills, 
now    gi'own    over    with 

_  trees,  are  a  convincing  ai'- 
gumcnt  of  an  ancient  agriculture. 

It  is   a   matter   worthy   of  in- 


though 
huge 


the  clouds.  The  land  bears  white, 
black,  and  red  oak,  black  and. 
white  walnut,  black,  "whire  and 
hoop  ash,  white  and  jcllow  hick- 
ory, land  and  water  beach,  elm, 
linn,  sugar-tree,  sassafras,  locuat, 
poplar,  and  Indian  mulberry,  be- 
side sycamore,  buck-eye,  dog- 
wood, ^c.  The  woods  arc  open 
and  free  from  under  brush,  ex- 
cept spice  bashes  on  the  high 
lands. 

The  roots  and  plants  here  are 
innumerable,  and  1  can  mention 
but  few  5  the  gensang,  spikenard, 
two  kinds  of  sassaparilla,  two 
kinds   of  snake   root,  goldenrod, 


quiry  who  the  ancient  inhabitants     wild  ginger,  pepper,  balm,  mint, 

and  (the  hunters  say)  .sage  beyond 
the  river ;  in  short  almost  every 
plant  and  fljw^er,  that  you  arc  at 
the  pains  to  cultivate  in  your  gar* 
dens,  are  growing  wild  in  our 
woods;  viz.  daisies,  pinks,  lilies^ 
cow<;yvps,  hyacinth,  ike.  cvc. 

Medical  springs  have  lately  bee« 
discovered  which  are  esteemed 
excellent  in  most  diseases  incident 
to  the  climate,  The  virtue  of  these 
springs  are  powerfully  experien* 
ced  by  the  lame,  sick,  deaf,  jincl 
blind.  I  cannot  here  mentioii 
the  particular  cures  that  have 
been  wrought  by  the  virtue  of 
these  springs;  for  some  I  have 
not  been  able  sufficiently  to  ascer- 
tain, and  indeed  others  that  I 
have  would  almost  exceed  your 
belief, 

*<  On  the  little  Kanhawa  is  am 


of  this  country  were  ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  opi- 
nion on  that  subject,  as  I  can 
form  no  other  conjecture  than 
that  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who 
were  much  more  civilised  than 
©ur  Indians,  had  settlements  for- 
merly on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches, 
bat  not  liking  their  situation, 
hare  retired  to  the  southward  ; 
but  yet  there  appears  to  have 
been  two  warlike  nations,  or  ci- 
vil discord  must  have  occasioned 
tha  erecting  of  those  military 
wonders.  I  am  often  lost  in 
thought  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
strange  that  no  remains  of  this 
people  are  to  be  found.  The  In- 
dians who  inhabited  these  parts 
about  two  centuries,  can  give  ho 
account  of  them,  and  say  that 
they  found  no  inhabitants  at  their 
•oming. 

*'  Natural  curiosities  are  not 
many  in  this  place,  unless  ©ur 
springs  and  amazingly  large  trees 
may  be  so  called.  Oaks,  wal- 
nuts, and  other  trees  in  this  coun- 
try, measure  from  twenty  to 
Iwemty-five  feet  in  circumference, 
and  their  tops  seem  t»  mix  witk 


inflamable  spring,  which  takes 
fire  as  easily  as  sulphur,  and,  if 
not  extinguished,  will  burn  for 
years  together.  This  spring  docs 
not  emit  a  stream,  but  continu- 
ally sends  forth  sulphureous  par- 
ticles impregnating  th«  «ir«w»» 
ambieut  air.'' 


\ 
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Jn  Jccount  of  Communications  and  Donations  msde  tc  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  ai  Philadelphia,  ihce  the 
publication  of  their  second  volume  of  Transactions* 

[Continued  frcm  page  361.] 


1787.  A  LETTER  from  the 
*fjiKe  15.  JTjl  rev.  Temple  Hen- 
ry Croker,  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  containing  a  nmnber 
^f  experiments  and  observations  on  mag- 
netism,  particularly  the  dipping  needle  ; 
tending  to  prove,  that  the  mag- 
netic influence  acts  in  a  horizontal 
direction  J  and  therefore  cannot 
be  owing  (according  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ley's  hypotheses)  to  a  central 
loadstone.  Presented  by  dr. 
Franklin. 

July  13.  A  letter  from  Henry 
Laurens  esq.  of  South-Carolina, 
with  a  donation  to  the  society  of  fifty 
pounds  sterlings  towards  the  erecti- 
on of  their  hail.  Presented  by 
Samuel  Vaughan,  esq. 

A  donatisTi  of  ten  guineas,  for  the 
same  purpose,  from  mr.  William 
Vaughan,  of  London.  Presented 
by  his  brother,  mr,  John  Vaugh- 
an. 

September  18,  A  letter  from  mr. 
Patrick  Wilson,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow, containing  a  general  descripti- 
on ofmr,  HencheV s  forty  feet  telescope , 
lately  mounted,  with  an  account 
of  two  satellites,  which  he  has 
thereby  discovered,  revolving 
round  the  Georgium  Sidus.  Com- 
municated to,  and  presented  by 
Dr.  Franklin. 

A  letter  from  L,  S.  of  New- 
Jersey,  giving  an  account  of  a 
ciiimney  built  some  years  ago, 
and  plaistered  on  the  inside  with 
•mortar  in  which  a  <}uantity  of 
salt  had  been  mixed.  This  chim- 
ney, he  observes,  though  never 
swept,  was  not  in .  the  least  dan- 
ger of  taking  fire ;  as  the  mois- 
ture attracted  by  the  plaister  dur- 


ing the  night,  especial])'  in  ;t  camp 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  occasion- 
ed the  soot  to  scale  off,  and  fall 
down.  Presented  by  dr.  Franklin. 

September  21.  A  dissertationy  con-' 
taining  a  number  of  ingenious  experi- 
ments and  obser'uations  on  e'vaporation. 
in  cold  airy  by  dr.  Casper  Wister, 
of  Philadelphia.  Communicated 
to,  and  presented  by  dr.  Frank- 
lin. 

Description  oi  2.spring'blocli  de- 
signed to  assist  vessels  In  sailing. 
By  a  candidate  for  Magellan's 
prizc»medaL — -The  mottc^ — Vires 
acquiret  cedendo. 

A  papei',  intitledj  '*  The  disco- 
"very  of  the  means  of  finding  the  Longi- 
tude,  by  another  candidate  for  tiie 
prize-mxdal.  The  motto — Mea- 
sure a  thing  without  an  end. 

October  5.  A  paper,  in  Frencli, 
giving  an  account-  of  a  remarkable 
distemper  <vjhich  raged  among  cattle^ 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Montargis, 
during  the  year  17  84.  By  M« 
Gastiilier. 

A  paper  from  Timothy  Mat- 
lack,  esq.  and  dr.  Wister,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, giving  an  account  and 
description  of  a  thigh-bone  of  some  un-' 
knonjjn  animal,  of  a  most  enormous  siz,ey 
lately  found  at  Woodbury-creek, 
in  Gloucester  county,  New-Jer- 
sey. By  a  comparison  of  measures, 
it  appears,  that  the  animal  to 
which  this  bone  belonged,  must 
have  exceeded  in  size  the  largest 
of  those  -whose  bones  have  been 
found  on  the  Olii©,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  ten  to  seven,  and 
must  have  been  nearly  cioiible  the 
ordinary  size  of  the  elephant. 

A  letter  from  Mr.   Robert  Pat-' 


f 
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ters'jn,  of  Philadelphia,  contain- 
in  2;  <i'fi  explanatiojiy  on  the  principle: 
of  hydrostatics t  of  that  curims  phceno- 
menont  first  shserved  by  dr,  trujiklutj 
viz.  '*  That  when  a  glass  tumbler, 
about  two  thirds  ftllcd  with  equal 
parts  of  water  and  oil,  is  inoved 
genrly,  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  hand,  or  made  to  swing,  at 
the  end  of  a  chord,  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock;  chs  surface  of 
the  water,  in  contact  with  the  oil 
floating  upon  it,  will  be  thrown 
into  a  violent  wave-like  commoti- 
on, while  the  upper  surface  of  the 
oil  will  remain  comparatively  pla- 
cid and  even."     The  doctor,    in 


relating  the  experiment,  which 
he  does  not  himself  explain,  ob- 
serves, **  that  having  shewn  it  to 
a  number  of  ingenious  persons, 
those  who  are  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  ^'c.  are  apt  to  fancy 
immediately,  that  they  understand 
ir,  and  readily  attempt  to  explain 
it ;  but  that  their  explanations 
have  been  deficient,  and  to  him 
not  very  intelligible.  That  others, 
more  deeply  skilled  in  those  prin- 
ciples, seem  to  v/onder  at  it,  and 
promise  to  consider  it."  Presented 
by  dr.  Rush. 

[To  be  continued.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  columsian  magazine. 

1  PUBLISHED,  sometime  ago,a  contrivance  I  had  made  for  producing 
a  pleasing  effect  by  painting  the  fore-ground,  middle  and  back- 
giiunds  of  a  picture  on  different  surfaces.  1  have,  since  that  time, 
mafic  considerable  improvements  in  this  project,  and  have  had  the 
experiment  executed  much  to  my  satisfaction.*  A  description  of  my- 
de-sign  may  perhaps  amuse  some  of  your  subscribers. 

THE    VARIED    LANDSCAPE. 


FiG.  I.  A  is  a  plate  of  clear 
glass  sixteim  and  a  half  in- 
ches by  fourteen  and  a  half.+  On 
this  plate  the  fore-ground  of  the 
picture  is  painted  with  oil  colours, 
in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
back  of  the  plate  must  be  laid  the 
general  mass  of  foliage,  green  or 
earthy  banks,  water,  6iQ.,  or  what- 
ever is  to  compose  the  fore-ground 
of  the  landscape,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  same  plate  the  more  pro- 
minent parts  0+'  these  object:;  are 
to  he  hcio;htened  and  imished  ; 
and  also  such  iiuares  of  men,  cat- 
tie,  c:c.   as  may   be  intended  for 


the  nearest  objects.  B  is  the  back- 
board on  which  is  painted  a  fine 
sky,  warm  and  glowing  about 
the  middle,  where  the  horizon 
will  be,  and  furnished  with  thin 
clouds  above,  according  to  the 
painters  fancy.  On  this  sky  the 
foliage  of  the  great  tree  must  be 
continued  and  extended  according 
to  the  out  lines  of  the  general 
form  ;  but  the  space  C  must  be 
left  of  a  sky  colour  to  be  seen 
through  the  small  openings,  left 
in  the  great  mass  of  foliage,  paint- 
ed on  the  plate  of  glass. 

For  thi  middle  ground  or  land- 


*  By  mr.  James  Peal. 

+   Ihe  picture  may  be  of  any  other  size,  for  which  glaiies  can  conveuiently  be-  pro- 

^^"^  *CoL.  Mag.  VcL  IlL  No.  7.  D  d 
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scape,  there  must  be  a  long  slip 
of  paper,  fig..  3,  pasted  with  thin 
paste  on  a  piece  of  line  linen — the 
common  si^cd  canvas  is  too  thick 
and  clumsy  for  the  purpose* — On 


in  which  a  narrow  groove  M  must 
be  cut  for  it's  reception  ;  the 
end  of  this  long  axis  must  be  filed 
sc^uare,  so  as  to  fie  into  a  common 
watch  key,  by  which  the  rollers 


this  slip  mast  be  painted,  v»'ith  oil  are  to   be   worked,    and  in    this 

colours,  a  continued  landscape,  so  groove,  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 

that  the  portions  thereof,  which  frame,  a  small  wire  staple  N  must 

will    appear    behind    the    vacant  be  driven,  to  keep   the  long  axis 


space  D  of  the  plate  A,  fig.  I,  may 
exhibit  very  various  prospects  ;— 
such  as  a  rural  scene^  a  sea- port- 
town,  with  the  ocean  for  the  ho- 
rizon ;  a  village,  kc.  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 
"When  this  landscape  is  finished,  it 
must  be  neatly  cat  out,  along  the 
lines  and  objects  that  will  iorm 
the  horizon, — such  as  steeples, 
trees,  mountains,  &c.  but  the  cut 


steady.  The  rollers  must  be 
so  mounted  that  they  may  easily 
be  taken  out,  and  replaced  at 
pleasure. 

Such  are  the  component  pans 
of  the  picture.  To  put  them  to- 
gether, the  frame  must  first  be 
furnished  with  a  clear  and  even 
plate  of  glass  in  front,  as  in  the 
usual  way  for  prints  or  drawings. 
Eight  or  ten  small  blocks  of  soft 
edges  nui  St  not  be  left  white,  so     wood,  and  of  equal  thickness,  nmst 


as  to  show  on  the  horizon.  For 
the  introduction  of  this  middle 
ground,  betv^een  the  glass  A  and 
the  back-board  B,  fig.  i,  the  fol- 
lowing machinery  is  necessary. 
EEE,  fig.   2,  represents  the  flat 


then  be  glued  to  the  side  of  the  rab- 
bit of  the  frame  all  round.  On  these 
blocks,  the  second  plate  of  glass 
A,  fig.  I,  on  which  the  fore- 
ground is  painted,  is  to  rest  ;  and 
their  use  is  to  keep  the  glass  A 


back   part   of  the  picture  frame,     at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 


which  must  be  broad  enough  for 
the  purpose  intended — my  frame 
is  four  inches  broad.  FF  are  two 
cells  cut  in  the  frame,  large  enough 
to  receive  the  rollers  GG.  These 
rollers  (see  HI)  are  made  of  light 
wood,  and  famished  v/ith  wire 
dxes.  Within  the  cells,  cut  in_.the 
frame,  are  driven  four  wire  hooks 
KKKK,  and  in  these  hooks  the 
axes  of  the   rollers  are  to  lie,  and 


front  glass.  +  The  blocks  must 
be  so  narrow  as  not  to  appear 
when  the  picture  is  viewed  in 
front,  and  it  will  be  better  if 
they  should  be  blacked.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  second  plate  in  its 
place  with  pins  or  tacks,  the  long 
slip,  fig.  3,  containing  the  middle 
ground  or  landscape,  must  be 
laid  across  the  frame,  with  the 
painted  side  next  to  the  glass,  and 


turn  true  and  freely.     The  bent  the  rollers    being  placed  on  their 

ends  of  the  hooks  must  be  very  hooks,  the  two  ends  of  the  long 

short,  as  at  L,  for  a  reason  here-  slip   must    be    brought  together, 

after  mentioned.     One  oftherol-  and  joined,    either  by  sewing  or 

lers  H,  which  will  be  on  the  right  gluing  tbem,  taking  care  that  the 

hand  of  the  frame  when  the  face  ends  lap  over  each  other  as  little 

of  the  picture  is  presented,  must  as  possible.      The  long  slip  will 

have   its  lower  axis  so  long  as  to  then  form  a  loop  round  the  rol- 

feach  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  lers,    which   must  be  so  tight  as 

*  ppfh?ps  a  slip  of  silk  would  b°  /lill  fetter. 
'    t  Or  there  way  be  a  rabbit  worked   in  the  frame,  for  the  reception  of  the  second 
plate  of  glass,  and  then  the  blocks  will  be  unnecessary*  i 
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10  kecp-^them  In  their  hooks,  and 
jet  not  so  tight  but  that  they 
may  turn  freely. 

The  janction  of  the  two  ends 
of  the   lonjr  slip    must   then   be 
painted    over,    to     disguise     the 
seam.       In   painting    the   middle 
ground,  care   must  also   be  taken 
that   the    objects,  at   each  extre- 
mity, be  such  as  will  unite   with 
propriety,    or  rather,    that  each 
end  should  be  parts   of  the  same 
subject.       These  rollers,    and  of 
course  the  loop,  may  be  mounted 
and  dismounted   at  pleasure,  for, 
by  a  gentle  strain,  any  one  of  the 
axes  of  the  rollers  may  be  made 
to  pass  over  the  end  of  the  hook 
in    which   it   lies,    and   then  the 
whole  may  be   disengaged,     snd 
it  is   for  this    purpose    that   the 
hooks  are  to  be  made  with  a  very 
short  bend,  asatL.     The  middle 
ground  or  landsc?.pe  being  mount- 
ed, as  before  directed,  there  will 
be  a  space  between  the  two  sides 
of  the    loop,    equal  to  the     dia- 
meter of  the  rollers,  and   within 
this  space  the  bottom  of  the  back- 
board   B.    fig.    I.  must  be  intro- 
duced, in   order  to    lay  it  in  its 
place.       But,    previous    to     this, 
there  must  be  little  blocks  of  soft 
wood,    or  pieces  of  thick  paste- 
board, glued  on  the   lace    of  the 
board,  all  round,  near  the  edges,* 
otherwise  the  back-board  will  rest 
upon     the    loop,     and    press     it 
against    the   plate   of  glass,    and 
thereby     prevent    its    inovcinent. 
The  nicety  of  the  adjustment  con- 
sists in  leaving  just   space  enough 
between  the  back-board  and  the 
glass,  containing  the  fore-ground, 
for  the  middle  ground  to  pass  and 
repass   without   rubbing,    and  1:0 
more.      If  this    space  is  too  wide, 
the   objects  in  the    horizon   will 


too  manifestly  appear  to  be   at  a 
distance    from   and    unconnected 
with    the    foreground,    or   they 
will  cast    a  shadow    on   the  sky 
painted  on  the  back-board  j  either 
of  which  will  destroy   tlie  effect. 
For  although  the    p  cture   is  thus 
composed    of    different    surfaces, 
yet,    when   viewed     in    front,    it 
should  seem  as  if  the  whole  were 
painted     on   one   surface,    like    a 
common   picture,    and    then    the 
g.cat  relief,  and  fine  keeping  in 
the  landscape,  occasioned  by   the 
real  though  unperceived  distances 
of  the   several  parts,  and   by  the 
effect  of  the  hori  en's  beino   seen 
through  two  glasses,will  give  plea- 
sure  axid      surprise.      Hie   back- 
board being  secured   in  its   place 
by  pins,  the  picture  v/ili  be  com- 
pleted. 

Bu.,  as  that  part  of  the  middle 
ground,    or   loop,    which    passes 
along  the    outside    of  the   back- 
board, v/ill  be  exposed  to  injury, 
there  must  be  a  thin  slight  frame, 
of  nearly   the  dimen^-ions   of  the 
principal   frame,    on  which  must 
be  strained  a  piece  of  fine   linen ; 
or  it  may  be  pasted  down  upon  a 
sheet  of  strong  paper;  this  frame 
must   be  screwed  on  the  back  ©f 
the  principal   frame,  and  be   of  a 
size  and    thickness  just  sufficient 
to   permit    the    rollers  to   >vork, 
and  the  loop  to  pass  round,  with- 
out   rubbing   against    either    the 
sides   of  the   light  frame,  or  the 
linen,  or  paper  with  which  it  is 
covered.      The   use  of  this  frame 
is  to  secure  the  rollers  and   loop 
from  dust  and  injury. 

The  picture  may  now  be  hung 
up    in   a    proper  and    favourable 
light,  and    then   by    means    of  a 
watch  key,  applied  to   the  end  of    , 
the  long  axis    of  the   right  hand 

*  There  may  be  another  rabbit  worked  in  the  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  back-, 
board  also,  and  then  thcje  blocks  will  be  unnecessary. 
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roller,    the  landscape    or  middle  Lastly,  for   a  fartker  cxplana- 

ground  may  be  changed  at    pica-  tion,  1  have  given  a  section  of  the 

sure,    same    objects  disappearing  picture  in  fig.  4.    In  which   1.  i. 

at  every  turn,  and  others  coming  are   two  sides    of  the    principal 

into  view.     One  loop  will  exhibit  frame;  2.  the  front  glass  j  3.  the 

at    least    thfee   totally    different  glass  on  which  the  fore  ground  is 

prospects  :  but  there  may   be   se-  painted  ;  4. 4  a  dotted  line  repre- 

veral   loops   provided,    composed  senting   the  middle    uround    as  a 


of  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  that 
in  the  picture  may  at  any  time  be 
dismounted  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
another  put  in  its  place. 

If  the  rollers  should  be  so 
mounted  as  to  work  very  easy, 
and  yei  carry  the  middle  land- 
scape round  with  them,  the  move- 
ment  of  an  old  watch  might  be 
let  into  the  frame   behind,  and  it 


loop;,  passing  rocnd  the  rollers 
5  5  ;  6  is  the  back-board  ;  and  7 
is  the  paper  or  linen  of  the  light 
frame,  screwed  to  the  back  of  the 
principal  frame,  to  cover  the  rol- 
lers and  loop. 

This  contrivance  seems  to  be 
more  complex  in  the  description 
than  it  will  be  found  in  practice  ; 
and,  if  well  executed,  cannot  fail 


W'ould  tiot  be  difficult  to  form  such     of  producing   a    beautiful    effect. 


a  connection  betv/een  one  of  the 
rollers  and  the  watch,  as  that  the 
scene  in  the  picture  should  be  gra- 
dually changing  without  any  vi- 
sible cause. 


and  will  surprize  a  spectator  un- 
acquainted with  the  means  by 
which  that  effect  is  obtained. 

F.  H. 

Philadelphia,   July  1789. 
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ANECDOTES  concerning    the  Family  of  Pinecn,  meniioned  h)  the 

Marquis  of  M.irabeau, 


IN  the  Journal  Oeconomique  for 
December  1755,  ^^^  two  me- 
m-oirs  of  the  origin  of  the  Pineon 
family.  I  apprehend  an  abstract 
of  them  may  be  agreeable  to  those 
readers  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  with  the 
journal.      ^ 

At  some  leagues  distance  from 
the  town  of  Thiers  in  Auvergne, 
IS  a  very  habitable  castle.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  seat  of  a  small 
barony,  called  Saudon.  About 
four  hundred  years  since  it  was 
purchased  by  a  peasant  who  had 
a  numerous  family,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  continued  heredita- 
ry to  this  day.     This  family  ob- 


tained, at  the  same  time,  a  per- 
petual dispensation  from  the  pope 
to  marry  within  those  degrees 
where  marriages  are  deeme^-un- 
lawfal  without  one.  Such  a  mark 
of  consideration  is  a  proof  of  the 
virtuous  regulations  that  then 
subsisted  amotisst  these  honest 
people,  and  likewise  their  appre- 
hensions of  relaxing  their  disci- 
pline and  the  strictness  of  their 
manners,  should  they  form  impro- 
per connexions  in  their  mode  of 
expression,  that  is,  marry  out  of 
their  own  family. 

They  have  a  tradition,  which 
carries  their  origin  much  high- 
er :  that  eleven  hundred  years  a- 
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go,  one  of  their  ancestors,  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  the  father  of  a 
nutneroas  progeny,  and  advanced 
5n  years,  recommended  some  re- 
flections to  his  children  •  "  That 
*'  their  splendid  wav  of  living 
*^  must  be  greatly  diminished,  if, 
*•  after  his  death,  they  should,  as 
'^  was  customary,  divide  his  for- 
*^  time  into  separate  portions  ; 
*'  and  that,  if  they  were  desirous 
**  to  be  better  (Economists  than 
^'  the  generalit}'  of  men,  he  ad- 
'•'  vised  them  to  live  in  the  same 
^*  united  state  they  had  done  un- 
**  der  his  parental  roof. "  They 
did  not  fail  to  raise  many  objec- 
tions to  this  proposal ;  the  most 
weighty  one  was,  the  privation  of 
an  authority,  such  as  he  liad  ex- 
ercised, which  his  superior  v/is- 
dom  rendered  so  respedable.  He 
had  foreseen  and  guarded  against 
all  tlie  difficulties  they  feared ; 
and  replied,  that  good  instituti- 
ons, firmly  established,  would  de- 
fend them  from  all  inconvenien- 
cies  capable  of  frustrating  their 
schem.e.  The  father  composed  a 
code  for  the  use  of  his  children, 
which  they  most  cordially  accept- 
ed, and  have  religiously  observ- 
ed ever  since. 

Ky  these  laws  the  whole  paren- 
tal authority  devolves  to  a  general 
assembly  of  the  f^miiy.  This  as- 
sembly discusses  their  various  in- 
terests, applies  remedies  to  their 
grievances,  decides  what  measures 
are  most  eligible.  A  man  is  not 
admitted,  to  these  deliberations 
till  he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
assembly  appoints  a  president  to 
pass  money  accounts,  sign  reso- 
lutions, and  conduct  affairs  in  ge- 
neral ;  but  he  is  restrained  within 
the  disposal  often  pistoles  in  any 
emergency  ;  beyond  that  sum  the 
assembly  must  determine, 

*  M.deMirabeau  calls  it  Pineon;    but 
sounding  it. 


They  never  require  of  the  pre- 
sident an  account  of  his  admini- 
stration ;  nor  have  they  ever  re- 
pented this  singular  confidence. 
Tlieir  great  maxim,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  ail  their  rules,  is  an  im- 
plicit reverence  for  their  dv/n  fa- 
mily, which  is  instilled  in  infan- 
cy. This  principle  is  characte- 
rised in  many  anecdotes  of  their 
lives.  Their  second  maxim  is, 
never  to  soar  above  their  original 
rank.  Thus  the  Pignons,*  ^^hich 
is  the  family  name,  never  varied 
from  other  peasants  in  the  cus- 
toms of  dress,  food,  and  lodging. 
They  are  called  by  their  christiiin 
name  ;  the  president  alone  has  the 
title  of  Mr.  They  call  him  Mas- 
ter Pignon.  All  follow  the 
plough  with  their  labourers. 

The  children  are  educated  in 
common  without  any  distinct  ion, 
by  a  women  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  them  to  a  certain  are. 
She  has  also  the  superimendaiice 
of  the  dairy,  and  the  sole  diric--'^ 
tion  of  the  servants  belonging  to 
it. 

The  family  rules  extend  to  do- 
mestics, v/ho  are  to  be  present  at 
morninff  and  evenincr  praters, 
and  regular  m  tjie  practice  oi  all 
Christian  duties. 

If  any  of  the  younger  branched 
of  the  family  are  temjted  to  detach 
themselves  from  it,  they  receive  a 
decent  and  just  dividend  cf  the 
public  money.  It  generally  hap- 
pens that  these  repent,  and  are 
desirous  to  return  ;  but  this  is  a 
hopeless  v/ish,  and  against  ti:e 
rules  of  the  society,  which  allows 
no  re-admission  to  those  who  once 
abandon  ir.  Notwithstanding^  a 
great  decrease  by  sickness  for 
some  years  past,  there  yet  remain 
eight  heads  of  families. 

The   Pjgnjns    make   the   most 

I  suppose  Pignon  is  the  Provincial  way  o^^ 
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laudable  use  of  wealth.  They  are 
charitable  to  the  poor  and  hospi- 
table to  strangers  :  thej  are  be- 
loved, esteemed,  aad  honoured. 
Many  n^ble  families,  as, well  as 
those  of  peasants,  have  uijmcce^- 
fully  attempted  to  iink^te  their 
rule  of  life.  The  former  have  de- 
generated into  parties  of  ple^jsure  ; 
the  latter- found  it  iuipracti^cable 
to  arrive  at  that  point  of  concord 
and  prosperity  wich  distinguishes 
the  fimily  of  Pignon.  Undoubt- 
edly none  Qi  those  heve  laid  the 
same  permanent  foundation  for  the 
happiness  they  were  in  search, pf^ 
in  piety,  .benevolerice,  disintefest- 
ediij-ss,  simplicity,  and  attachment 
to  ^"gricukare,  qualities,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
society,  or  procure  peace  and 
couipetence. 

Several  intendants  oFthat  pro- 
vii\ce  have  gratified  their  curiosity 
in  visiting  the  Pignons.  M.  le 
Blanc,  since  secretary  of  war,  din- 
ed-ap.  the  cas'.le,  was  honourably 
entertained,,  and  is,isis:ed  on  mas- 
ter Pignon's  prp^iding  at  table. 
Delighted  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  he  made  a  recital  of  them 
to  Louis  XIV.  Some  time  after 
master  Pifrnon  ^va3  obliged  to  go 
to  Paris  on  particular  business  :  he 
paid  his  complem^ents  to  M.  le 
Blanc,  who  presented  him  to  the 
king.  Louis  asked  him  several 
questions,  and  was  so  charmed 
w'x\\  his  replies,  that  he  ordered 
the  tax  of  the  Pignons  should  ne- 
ver exceed  six  hundred  livres;  and 
made  him  a  present  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  journey. 

These  arc  the  most  interesting 
particulars  in  the  first  memoir. 
The  second  differs  from  it  in  se- 
veral articles.  It  is  true  they 
were  wro*"e  in  different- years  ;  the 
first  ;is  dated  in  1739.  The  secord 
•is  a  recent  account,  but  this  docs 
not  sufHicienrly  explain  the  variati,- 


on  between  the;i^.  How  much  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  the  marquis  de 
Mirabeai^,  oy  some  other  friend 
to  human  jiature,  would  take  the 
trouble  of  receiving  exact  and  cir- 
cumstantial information  on  the 
spot,  of  ail  that  relates  to  this  ex- 
traordinary family!  The  public 
would  esteem  it  an  invaluable  pre- 
sent, la  expecting  that  pleasure, 
I  shall  give  the  purport  of  the  se- 
cond memoir. 

The  Pignons,  masters  of  Sau- 
don,  about  half  a  league  from 
Thiers  in  Auvergne,  have  lived 
there  near  three  hundred  years. 
Til  sir  common  estate  brings  in 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
franks,  consisting  of  meadows, 
vineyards,  arable  land,  and  other 
heritages.  But  they  have  no  lord- 
ships or  manors,  excepting  the 
fiet  of  Saudon,  which  is  of  small 
value. 

This  family  has  branched  into, 
four  divisions,  who  live  together 
within  the  same  walls.  There  are- 
four  chiefs  of  the  family,  who  >- 
keep  with  honour  equal  number 
of  both  sexes,  who  chuse  to  inter- 
marry and  succeed  their  parents, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  children  are 
settled  in  the  adjacent  villages 
v/itli  a  fortune  of  twenty-one 
pounds  seventeen  shillings  and 
six-pence.  The  daughters  have 
also  a  chest  of  linen,  and  some 
houshold  furniture  of  small  value, 
such  as  the  peasants  require  ;  the 
Pignons  not  being,  in  outward 
appearance,  different  from  their 
labourers. 

The  master  is  the  only  man  a-  . 
mongst  them  who  wears  leather 
shoes.  The  women  wear  them 
because  they  never  work  in  the 
field.  There  is  particular  care  be- 
stowed-^on  their  education.  They 
are  maintained  in  a  convent  at  the 
public  expence,  till  of  an  age  to 
become  a  part  of  the  society.  If  it 
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happens  that  one  brairch  of  the  Ta- 
milv  has  only  a  claiighter,  v/ho  is 
consequently  heiress  to  one  t^ivtrtlt 
part  of  the  estate,  they  contrive 
to  n:arry  her  to  the  son  of  another 
branch,  to  keep  up  rile  number  of 
their  chiefs. 

They  take  care  xa  impress  their 
childrcns  minds,  so.  soon  as  rea- 
son begins  to  da-wn^  with  the 
highest  respect  for  their  own 
family  and  its  instituiions  ;  nor 
has  there  ever  been  an  in- 
stance of  any  of  tlie  chiefs  enter- 
taining; the  most  distant  idea  ofse- 


when  once  they  made  a  dis- 
tinction in  apartments',  it  would 
be  soon  followed  by  other  in- 
novations that  wduld  interrupt 
the  happiness  of  this  little  re- 
public, 

The'Pignon  fatnily  are  remark- 
ably bountiful  to  poor  travellers, 
who  are  cordially  received,  fed, 
and  even  lodged,  if  thev  chance  to 
be  benighted  :  thev  also  receive 
their  guests  with  civility  ^nd  re- 
spect, providing  the  best  enter- 
tainment in  then'  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  diffcTcncc  of  rank,  which 


parating  from  the  ccnnin unity,  nor     makes  them  exccedin^rly  honoured 
of  any  of  the   sons   or  daughters,     and   esteemed    in    the   province; 


who  have  left  the  castle,  desiring 
any  addition  to  their  fortune, 
small  as  it  is.  About  forty  years 
ago,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  who  had  only  one  daugh- 
ter, was  solicited  to  marry  one  of 
the  neio;hbourinp-  o-entlemen,  as  a 
means  of  establishing  her  daugh- 
ter, who,  with  the  large  fortune 
she  was  entitled  to,  might  expect 
to  be  very  r.dvantafreouslv  dispos- 
ed  of.  This  worthy  woman  an- 
swered in  her  provincial  dialect, 
she  never  could  consent  to  put 
such  an  indignity  on  the  family 
and  customs  of  the  Fignons  ! 

Though  property  is  equally  di- 
vided amongst  the  four  chiefs, 
the  principal  authority  rests  upon 
the  master,  wiio  is  chosen  from 
the  rest. 

The  castle  is  large,  but  the  a- 
partments  are  furnished  in  the 
most  plain,  fnnple  taste.  M.  dc 
la  Granville,  who  was  travelling 
that  way,  stopped  at  master  Pig- 
non's.  Some  of  th.e  company 
were  for  advisino;  tlie  master  to 
farnish  an  apartment  elegantly, 
as  a*  mark  of  dis:inction  ;  but  the 
intendant,  wiser  than  they,  de- 
monsratcd  to  them  that  this  uni- 
form simplicity  was  essential  to 
such     an   estabiisment,    ra:d    that 


and  what  master  Pignon  decides, 
in  an}'  controversy,  passes  in  ge- 
neral, with  the  peasants,  for  an 
infallible  decree. 

I  cannot  forbear  com.municatinF 
the  pleasure  1  received  from  the 
rational,    judicious  reflections   of 
the  journalist  at  the   end  of  this 
memoir,  with   which  I  shall  con- 
clude.    ^^  We   should  accuse  our- 
"  selves,"    says  he    ^*  if  we    ne- 
^'  gleet  to  recommend  to  observa- 
"  tion,  these  solid  effects  of  agri- 
*^  culture  :  the  plenty  it  prccares, 
'^  tlie   concord  it   m^aintains,    the 
^'  tranquility  it  bestows!  By  its  in- 
''  fluence,  labour  is  softened,  jea- 
"  lousy     extinnT.Tishf:d,      equality 
"restored!    ^Vllat  extraordinary 
'*  blessings   may  v/e  not  hope   lo 
*'  obtain,    if  the  most  intelligent 
'^  and   enlightened   persons    v/ere 
"  anhnatcd  with  zeal    for    rural 
''  oeconomy,  when  v.'e  see  it  pro- 
''  ductive  of  great  v>'calth  even  a- 
"  mongst  simple  peasants  !    What 
"  an   accession    of   opulence    and 
"  strength   to   a  stale,  to  have   a 
'^  collection  of  these  small  repub- 
"  lies    formed   witiiin    itself  !     A 
*'  manly    and   sublime   simplicity 
"■  would  succeed  to  eifeminatclax- 
'•  ury  :  moderation,  the  daughter 
"  of  industry,  would  be  assiduous 
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''  in  making  a  proper  use  of  rlch- 
*'  es  thus  acquired,  and  mankind 
'*  wouJd  at  last  beconviuied,  that: 
*^  the  most  infallible  way  to  dety 
*^  povert)'',  is  resolution  to  re- 
^^  nounce  the  allarements  of  afHa- 
"  ence,  and  to  fly,  with  ptfecipi- 
**  tation,  from  those  immoderate 
<*  indul^encies  which  wealth  can 
*^  purchase.  Children,  educatea 
•'  in  these  maxims,  would  re- 
'^  new   that   purity    of  manners. 


'*  whose  loss  is  more  to  be  regrct- 
"  ted  every  day,-  whilst  the  earth, 
"  cultivated  by  their  innocent 
**  hands,  v/ould  no  longer  dis- 
**  appoint,  by  its  sterility,  chi- 
*'  merical  expectations.  Surely 
"  we  have  more  resources  than 
*'  the  terrible  consequences  .  of 
*^  a  dreaded  revolutiyn  to  bring 
*'  us  back  to  a  life  which  has  na- 
"  rare  for  its  guide,'' 
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HE  piece  before  us  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  count  cU* 
Tressan's,*  In  reading  the  Rural 
Socrates,  he  recollected  the  seve- 
ral particulars  of  a  journey  he 
took  some  years  since,  from  a  cu- 
rious desire  of  gaining  a  perfect 
information  concerning  a  family 
of  peasants,  as  philosophical,  and 
perhaps  even  yet  more  to  be  re- 
vered than  Pineon  ;  whose  cha- 
racter and  institutions  peculiarly 
alfected  the  penetrating  humanity 
ofM.  ds  Tressan.  He  not  only 
paid  due  difference  to  the  proceed- 
ings ofM.  Hirzel,but  the  friend- 
siiip  Y/hich  he  condescended  to  ho- 
nour me  with,  paiiiated,  in  his 
indulgent  breast,  the  imperfecti- 
ons of  my  translation  ;  nor  did  he 
disdain  to  obil;ve  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  own  memoirs  of  the  Fiej- 
riots,  a"  an  appendix  to  the  Ru- 
riil  Socrates  :  where  one  discern.^ 
the  same  engaging  sensibility  of 
heart,  apparent  in  every  thing  he 
writes.  Why  will  his  modesty 
forbid  me  to  praise  him  to  the 
world  ?  It  would  not  be  the  lus- 
tra of  his   b:rth~or  employments. 


his  military  honours  or  martial 
talents,  that  I  should  enumerate  : 
the  literary  distinctions  granted 
to  the  universality,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  elegance  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  the  charms  of  his  wit,  or 
that  profusion  of  graces  in  his 
person,  conversation,  and  writ- 
ings, that  would  make  the  most 
interesting  part  of  my  eulogium  I 
The  wise  and  virtuous  p;jrt  of 
mankind,  would  have  more  sub- 
ject for  admiration  from  the  beau- 
ty of  his  soul ;  the  singular  good- 
ness of  his  heart ;  that  expansion 
of  its  beneficence  and  hamanity 
to  all  within  its  circle  of  obser- 
vation :  that  inestimably  tender 
sensibility^  whicli  makes  good 
husbands,  kind  fathers,  and  true 
friends  :  in  fine,  those  virtuous 
sentiments,  whicli  are  productive 
of  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  the  most  atlectionate 
regard  for  his  royal  masters. 

Personally  attached  from  infan- 
cy to  the  king  of  France,  he  seems 
to  live  only  to  serve  him.  He 
is  tenderly  devoted  to  the  Dau- 
phin, and  that  prince,  whose  vir- 


-icutenant  gener 'I  in  the   French  service,  governor  of  Bilfch  an.i  German  Lorram, 
namberl  in  of  the  houihold  of  king  Sianislaus,    and  member  oi"  the  academies  ut 


*  Li 
lordci^at  _ 

sciences  at  Pdris,   Uerii?),  L'jnd^r,  Sdinburgh,  Nantz,  Metz,  &c. 
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tiies  ate  a  sufficient  title  to  the 
throne  he  is  born  to,  by  a  just 
return,  gives  M.  de  Trcssan  all 
his  confidence  and  esteem.  Equ- 
ally beloved  by  Stanislaus,  he  fills 
one  of  the  first  employments  in 
his  court.  This  wise,  learned, 
and  philosophical  monarch  could 
never  bestow  his  favour  ou  a  more 
%vorthy  servant,  and  few  masters 
have  so  well  merited  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  men  like  M.  de 
Tressan  !  Nothino-  is  more  strikr 
ing  than  the  reciprocal  sentiments 
which  unite  the  general  and  this 
beneficent  prince,  whose  uncom- 
mon excellence  is  so  much  supe- 
rior to  my  pen  ! 

A  leaiiue  and  a  half  from  Plom- 


ledge ;  whilst  remarkable  piety, 
and  immense  charity  have  justly 
acquired  them  the  character  of 
virtuous  men. 

The  most  peculiar  modesty^ 
the  sincerest  paternal  tenderness, 
are  conspicuolis  in  the  manners  of 
this  happy  family,  which  is  now 
sufficiently  numerous  and  remote 
from  their  near  ties  of  consangu- 
inity, that  might,  in  early  insti- 
tutions, have  obliged  them  to  con- 
tract foreign  alliances* 

The  late  duke  Leopold,  touch- 
ed with  admiration  of  the  virtues 
inherent  in  the  Fleuriots,  and  sen- 
sible, that,  by  a  succession  of 
good  offices  to  their  fellow  ci^-. 
tures,  they  merited  a  Givic  Crown^ 


bieres^  in  that  part  of  the  Vos-     and   had  proved  the  greatness  of 


ces,  which  borders  on  Franche 
Comte,  a. pretty  extensive  valley 
is  formed  by  the  several  openings 
betwixt  the  hills,  which  has  a 
pleasing  and  cheerful  appearance 
from  the  visible  skill  and  assi- 
duity of  the  industrious  culti- 
vators. 

They  consist  of  a  single  family. 


their  souls  by  the  niost  disinter- 
ested benefactions,  was  desirous  to 
ennoble  them. 

The  family  assembled,  ,and  the 
heads  of  it  were  unanimous  to  re- 
turn their  grateful  tbanks,to  theii* 
sovereign  for  the  honour  he.  in- 
tended them,  and  to  decline  the  ac-^ 
ceptance  of  it.      **  Our  posterity. 


who  occupy  four  or   five  houses  ;  said  they,  in  an    address   equally 

they   are  brought  up  in  the  same  wise   and   dutiful,  may,,  perhaps^ 

principles   and  equality,   are  go-  see  objects  in  a  different  light  from 

verned  by  a  chief,  whom  the  com-  ourselves  ;   .intoxicated  with  the 

3nunity   gives   the   preference    to,  pride  of  nobility,  they  may   dis- 

from    his  superiority   of  wisdom  pense  with  the  duty  of  relieving 

and  experience:    they  are  inces-  the  poor ;  despise  the  cultivation 


sencly  employed  in  assisting  the 
public,  in  educating  their  children, 
in  comforting  the  distressed,  and 
in  tillino;  the  ground. 

This  faniily,  whose  .  name  is 
Fleuriot,  is  better  distinguished 
by^  that  of  Valdajon,  which  the 
country  and  village  bears  that  it 
inhabits. 

For  some  centuries  past  the 
chiefs    have    principally    studied 


of  their  estate  :  the  blessing  of 
heaven  w^ill  no  longer  prosper 
their  undertakings  ;  discord  will 
divide  their  affection,  they  will 
cease  to  be  happy."  They  refused 
a  patent  of  nobility,  but  that 
traced  in  their  souls  must  always 
remain  indelible ! 

The  cures  performed  by  tlife 
Fleuriots  are  almost  incredible, 
and  have   often    excited  jealousy 


that  part  of  surgery  which  coi)-  .  and  envy« 

sists  in  curing  fractures  and  dislp-  The  first  tirne  I  was  at  Plom- 

cations.    Repeated  cures  have  ad-  bieres^,  I  informed   myself  parti- 

ded    reputation  to    their    know-  cularlv  xa  what  related  to  them ; 
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as  T  Cjommanded  in  that  part  of 
jLorrain,  it  was  easily  for  rae  to 
investigate  the  truth  pf  all  I 
wanted  to  know. 

Some  with  whom  I  conversed, 
talked  of  the  Flcuriots  with  as 
jnuch  regard  as  admiration;  \yhiist 
9.  very  small  number,  who,  I 
Viiouj^t,  ought  to  have  under- 
stood the  subject  best,  seemed  de- 
sirous to  varnish  with  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  the  process  of 
the  Fleuriots  in  their  surgical 
operations.  Truth  appeared  to 
itie  clearest  in  the  most  favoura- 
•ble  reports  :  I  regarded  it  as  an 
honourable  duty  to  examine  facts 
Ayitli  jily  own  eyes,  and  to  take 
-proper  precautions  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. ' 

As  I  hs-ve  always,  at  leisure 
hotirsi  made  anatomy  one  of  my 
studies  ;  I  understood  enpugh  of 
it  to  distinguish  real  science'  from 
imposture.  ' 

I    rode   to  Valdajon  privately, 

^ith    only    one  attendant,    in   a 

plain  clress,    fis   a    stranger   that 

^hance  had  brought  to  their  habi- 

•  tation.     i  stopped  at  one  of  the 

*j]rst  houses,  and,  on  ray  entrance, 

^yery  thirig  I  saw  edified  and  af- 

fegte'd  me.  '  It  is  with  difficulty  I 

rfstr'4inmy  inclination  to  describe 

niinutely  the  neatness  and  regu- 

jarity  qf  the  apartments  and  fiir- 

tiiture,  with  the  friendly  civility 

of  the  inhabitants.     I  recognized 

'  the  simple  and  engaging  marks  of 

seriuine  hospitality.      As  the  pc- 

■  culiar  motive  of  my  journey  was 

to  know  the  degree  of  knowledge 

■iXiG  most  skilful  practitioners   a- 

mona  them  had  attained  in  an  art 

founded  on  certain  and  infallible 

principles ;  after  some  comfortable 

refreshment,  I  admired  their  sys- 

jfera  of  .oeconomy  and  their  interior 

domestic  government.     I  then  en- 

liuired  if  they  had  any  books  ;they 

,3iil*wered,  that  their  chief  collec- 


tion was  in  a  house  at  a.  small  dis- 
tance, belonging  to  one  of  the  an- 
cient chiefs  of  the  family.  They 
carried  me  there,  and  I  was  re- 
ceived by  a  venerable  old  man, 
who,  under  an  air  of  rusticity, 
displayed  the  most  obliging  po- 
liteness. It  was  easy  to  introduce 
the  subject :  I  enquired  what  were 
the  principles  of  the  art  he  prac- 
tised. He  replied,  **  Nature,  cx- 
**  perience,  and  good  books,  were 
**  the  only  instructions  of  my  fore- 
*^  fathers  ;  they  arc  mine,  and  thi& 
*'  tradition  shall  be  handed  down 
*^  to  my  children."  He  then  o- 
pened  a  large  closet,  of  simple  ar- 
chitecture, bnt  rich  in  thefurni- 
ture  it  contained :  I  here  found 
the  best  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  chirurgical  authors  ;  sker 
letons  of  four  or  five  difterent 
ages  ;  some  of  whose  parts  were 
divisible,  and,  when  taken  in 
pieces,  shew  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artist  in  their  re-union;  also  some 
curious  figures  that  explain  the 
muscular  system,  or  myography. 
In  this  apartment,  said  he,  we 
study  that  science  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  relief  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  We  al«o  teach  our 
children  to  read,  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  read.  Those 
who  have  genius  and  disposition 
for  it,  know  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  several  pans  of  anatomy 
before  they  are  ten  years  old: 
they  can  separate  and  join  them 
together.  Here  is  a  large  press, 
filled  with  ligatures  and  bandages 
for  every  kind  of  operation,  all 
numbered,  with  their  uses  defined. 
We  accustom  them,  very  early, 
to  unite  practice  with  theory. 
The  greater  part  of  those  coats 
you  see  browzmg,  even  our  dogs, 
are  often  the  victims  of  thsit  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  we  are  neceflitated 
to  exercise  upon  animals.  To 
appease  that  sensat^^n  of  pity  'we 
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wish  to  cxcke  in  the  hearts  of 
our  children  for  their  complaints 
and  sufferino^s_,  they  are  eager  to 
be  instructed  how  to  heal  "them. 
These  are  all  the  lessons  I  ever 
■\vas  taught:  they  are  such  as  we 
bequeath  to  our  children,  and  the 
benediction  of  the  Supreme  Being 
attends  our  endeavours  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

I  am  unable  to  express  the  res- 
pect and  tenderness  I  am  impres- 
sed with.  I  embraced  this  wor- 
thy old  man.  I  discovered  who  I 
was,  and  entreated  him  as  a'  fa- 
vour that  he  would  acquaint  me 
howl  could  be  of  real  service  to 
himself,  or  any  of  his  family. 

He  pointed  to  the  houses  in  the 
valley,  surrounded  with  corn-fields 
and  gardens.  '*  The  prospect 
*'  before  you/'  ^aid  he,  '*  grati- 
*'  fies  the  extent  of  our  wishes. 
"  Providence  has  been  bountiful 
*''  to  our  labours  ;  we  have  even 
*'  something  to  spare  for  the 
*'  wants  of  the  unfortunate.  Eve- 
*'  ry  superfluity,  beyond  what 
'*  our  small  expence  in  dress  and 
•*  food  requires,  would  be  unnc- 
*'  cessary ;  might  even  become 
**  pernicious,  by  inspiring  oiir  de- 
'*  scendants  with  an  inordinate 
''  desire  for  "wealth  and  opulence. 
'*  But,  sir,"  added  he,  "  you 
"  have  the  happiness  to  en- 
*^  joy  a  distinguished  office  in  the 
**  court  of  our  dear  and  august 
*'  sovereign  Stanislaus !  Vouch- 
**  safe  to  acquaint  him  we  offer 
^*  our  fervent  prayers  to  heaven 
'*  for  the  continuance  of  his  pre- 
^*  cious  life;  and  that  the  Fleu- 
*'  riots  will  always  endeavour 
"  to  be  useful  to  the  wretched, 
**  that  they  may  deserve  to  be 
'^  ranked  amongst  the  most  loyal 
"  subjects  of  the  most  beneficent 
'*  of  all  luonarchs  ! 

If  relations  of  the  most  dissi* 
milar  and   compound   fractures, 


cured  in  the  same  subject,  were 
required,  I  could  give  several  that 
that  were  completed  under  liiy* 
own  observation. 

The  Marquis  de  Voycr  and 
Monsieur  de  St.  Lambert,  whose 
genius  and  understanding  are  uni- 
versally allowed,  have  had  equal 
curiosity  with  myself,  and  are 
ready  to  certify  the  fact.  1  shall 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  their 
experiments  in  aoricultur^ :  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  persons  so 
intelligent  and  well  read  in  tlic 
book  of  nature  as  the  Fleuriots 
ha\  e  act(fd,  nearly  on  the  same 
principles  with  the  wise  and  in- 
dustrious Pignons.  A  parallel 
between  them  could  not  fail  of 
doing  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  of  affording  excellent  rules  of 
life.  The  effusions  of  the  feeling 
heart,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
thinking  head",  are  a  just  tribute 
to  the  virtues  of  these  men,  too 
seldom  found  in  the  world,  arid 
wliise  example  is  so  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Can  any  one  be  so  insensible  to 
this  pleasing  narrative  of  the  count 
de  Tressan's  as  not  to  be  deeply 
impressed  v>^ith  his  description  of 
the  Fleuriot  family,  and  desirous 
to  be  minutely  informed  of  every 
circumstance  that  concerns  them  ? 
The  Journal  Oeconomique  for  De- 
cember 1755  (already  quoted,)  has 
an  interesting  letter  from  Mr, 
Morand,  M.  D.  of  Paris,  whose 
testimony  would  be  very  decisive, 
if  any  could  be  wanted  after  that 
of  Count  Tressan's.  The  Doc- 
tor's was  a  more  transient  view 
than  the  Count's,  but  he  saw  the 
most  essential  part  in  the  same 
light. 

He   does  e£[ual   justice  to  the 
abilities  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  Val- 
dajon  ;    was    equally   acquainted 
and'  delighted- viVi\\  the  simplicity . 
of  manrii^rs,   conduct)  food,   and 
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dress  :  ^'  Content  ■with  their  lot/* 
says  he,  **  they  confine  their  wants 
**  to  the  plain  necessaries  of  life, 
^'  rejecting  all  beyond  theni  as  su- 
*^  perflupus.  Their  table  is  fur- 
'**  nished  like  the  ordinary  pea- 
**  sant's;  like  him  they  eat  rye- 
*^  bread  and  bacon,  and  water  is 
*^  their  only  beverage !  They  at- 
^^  tend  to  the  employments  of  a- 
^*  gricultare  alternately,  never 
**  ride,  and  are  unwilling,  on  any 
**  occasion  G,i  absence,  to  return 
^'  I>ome  in  a  carriage.  Gold  and 
*'  the  trappings  or  wealth,  vain 
*'  phantpms  of  wealth  I  are  ba- 
^'  nished  from  tlieir  hearts  :  two 
*^  or  three  louis  are,  in  their  opi- 
'*  nion,  too  large  a  fee  from  rich 
^'  men,  which  they  have  several 
^*  times  refused,  and  are  content- 
'*  ed  with  six  or  twelve  franks  at 
•*  most.  Every  Tuesday  some  of 
<'^  them  go  tQ  Kemiremont,  the 
^*  rest  of  the  week  at  Flombieres 
•^  and  other  adjacent  villages.  At 
*^  these  places  they  have  some- 
^*  §QTrjes  forty  poor  patients  with 


"  bruises,  contusions,  and  dislo 
'*  cations,  whom  they  attend  anc 
^^  cure  gratis,  or  without  consi- 
*^  dering  who  is  to  pay  them 
'^  They  even  frequently  supply 
^^  them  with  money  to  returr 
*'  home,  and  give  them  a  box  o1 
**  their  ointment,  which  is  thcii 
'*  greatest  secret  and  their  great- 
'^  est  treasure.  They  affirm  their 
'*  family  possess  the -true  receipt 
^*  of  a  sovereign  balsam,  known 
^'  by  the  name  of  the  Valdajon 
^*  ointment,  which  is  in  high  re- 
"  pute  in  Lorraine,  and  is  a  very 
**  gpod  resolvent  medicine,  leni- 
*^  ent,  and  a  strengthener  of  the 
^'  neryes.  The  family  of  Valda- 
"jon  use  it  in  contusions,  irri- 
^^  tiations  of  the  nerves,  laxative* 
**  ness,  fractures,  and  even  where 
^^  there  is  danger  of  the  gangrene. 
^*  It  ^Iso  assuages  the  pain  of  the 
'^  pain  of  the  gout  or  rheumatism, 
'^  They  only  spread  it  on  lint^^ 
**  without  warm.ing  the  oint- 
'^inent.'* 
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For   the  COLUMBIAN  MAGAZINE, 

LIFE     is    a     CHASE. 


I  WAS  lately  in  company  where 
I  heard  the  following  question 
put  to  a  FQx-hunUr\  ^'  Whether  a 
being  (suppose  him  to  drop  from 
the  moon)  totally  a  st^-anger  tp 
the  diversion  o^huntwg,  wouki  not, 
upon  the  first  view  of  a  fox-chaj? 
necessarily  conclude  t|ie  sportsmett 
all  mad?"  It  is  looked  upon  as  ^ 
good  logical  answer,  not  according 
to  the  Atistoielic,  or  $ocratic,  but  the 
^handean  sys|:em,  \fhenever  we  arp 
put  to  a  non  plus  by  any  question, 
immediately  to  ask  the  querist 
gnpther,    Whether    the  sportsman 


had  learnt  this  rule,  or  whethey 
he  hit  upon  it  by  chance,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but,  however,  he  observed 
it  even  to  supererogation,  for  he 
immediately  asked  his  antagonist 
two  instead  of  one,  t'/z.  *'  Whe- 
ther such  a  being,  upon  his_;fr// 
'vienu  of  any  of  the  other  p^irsuits  of 
vtanhnd  would  not  conclude  the 
same  of  the  whole  human  species  ? 
And  whether,  upon  Utter  acquaint 
taKcehe  would  not  find  reason  to  aU 
/(gr  his  opinion  ?  The  opponent  be- 
ing either  afraid  to  engage  the  re- 
spondent at  such  odds  as  two  tQ 
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one,  or  else  convinced  that  truth 
would  declare  for  him,  remainccf 
Tongu^-tled;,  and  so  Icit  hi--^  adver- 
sary in  possession  of  his  acquired 
superiority. 

Having  been  formerly  a  brother 
of  the  couples  myself,  I  was  not 
a  little  pleased  to  see  the  imper- 
tinent aggressor  thus  humbled, 
bat  much  more  so,  to  find  that 
our  worthy  fraternity  were  allow- 
ed as  good  a  title  to  a  sound  un- 
dcrstandinji:  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.  Upon  my  retiring  irom  the 
company  I  could  not  help  pur- 
suing the  subject  in  nly  thoughts, 
aild  the  more  I  reflected,  the  more 
I  was  convinced,  that  the  said  ap- 
pellation of  hitiien  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  mcfi  whatsoever,  as  w^ell  as  those 
who  are  vulgarly  called  so.  In 
short,  no  one  simile  so  well  ex- 
emplifies human  life  as  that  of  a 
chafe :  The  hacknied  ones  of  a 
race,  a  game,  a  Jouruej,  a  feast,  a 
farce,  and  that  of  a  pilgriniagey  are 
not  worthy  to  be  named  with  it  in 
the  same  page.  The  best  of  these 
can  represent  life  only  in  a  very 
few  of  the  contingencies  to  which 
it  is  liable;  whereas  this  will  re- 
present it  in  all  circumstances, 
properties,  relations,  and  modes 
whatsoever.  But,  lest  it  should 
be  asked,  ii:  this  simile  is  so  won- 
derfully pat  for  this  purpose,  how 
comes  it  to  have  escaped  the  ap- 
plication of  both  ancients  and 
moderns?  With  regard  to  the  first, 
I  answer.  That,  notwithstanding 
the  encomiums  they  have  passed 
upop^this  noble  exercise,  they  were 
but  mere  novices  in  the  art,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to 
see  jts  propriety  in  this  respect. 
The  dog,  after  he  had  traced  the 
game'  by  his  nose  to  its  place  of 
retreat,  pursued  it  afterwards  by 
the  eye,  till  he  had  either  taken 
it,  or  driven  into  sgme  toil  or  gin. 


This  was  all  they  knew  of  the 
odara  cavum  'vis.  As  for  the  mo- 
derns, who  have  brought  hunting 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
the  reason  why  tliey  have  neglect- 
ed to  apply  it  to  the  use  I  am  men- 
tioning, seems  to  be  this;  1  hat 
they  have  been  so  intent  in  work- 
ing upon  the  materials  left  them 
by  the  ancients,  that  they  have 
scarce  ever  bethought  themselves 
of  adding  any  thing  of  their  own 
to  the  now  exhausted  fund.  I 
must,  howe\er,  do  my  country- 
men the  justice  to  own  (and«  I 
urge  it  as  an  instance  of  good  sense) 
that  they  seem,  by  several  of  their 
phrases  and  allusions,  to  have  hit 
upon  the  propriety  of  this  simile. 
1  hus,  for  initance,  those  who  have 
singled  out  a  silly  girl  with  a  good 
portion  at  her  own  disposal,  or 
the  more  sly  widow  with  a  good 
jointure,  are  Q2X\cd.  fortune- hu?iters . 
A  random  schemist  is  said  to  be 
upon  a  ^a)ild-gooJe  chafe.  When  we 
are  unlikely  to  succeed  in  our  en- 
terprises, we  are  said  to  be  upon 
a  nxirong  scait ;  if  actually  disap- 
pointed, we  are  then  thronxm  out. 
Our  poets  too,  (the  principal 
branch  of  whose  trade  is  simile- 
making}  have  frequently  exem- 
plified particular  circumstances  in 
life,  by  parallel  ones  in  the  chase, 
but  never  applied  them  inthe  catho- 
lic sense  lam  now  contendinsfor. 
It  IS  reserved,  I  think,  for  me  to 
demonstrate  its  fitness  for  this 
purpose  ;  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  by  an  induction  of  particu- 
lars, not  doubting  but  that  Life 
IS  A  Chase,  will,  in  time,  com- 
mence a  moral  apothegm  ;  that 
men  will  be  called  brother- sportsme??, 
as  well  as  hrother-fassejigers  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  deserve  well  of  the 
community  for  pointing  out  ano- 
ther common  tie  of  brotherhood^ 
and  consequently  benenjolence. 
Admit ting.'.the  msaiiH^  oihunten^ 
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that  of  men  may  be  proved  with 
very  little  difficulty.  Every  in- 
dividual can  readily  enough  dis- 
cern his  neighbour  Hy  and  as  charita- 
bly reconunend  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal ;  and  his  not  perceiving  his 
own,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  it. 
The  more  ingenious,  indeed,  will 
own  they  are  infected  with  this 
epidemic  disorder,  but  then  it  is 
always  with  the  (mental)  salvo  of 
the  poet, 

'*  We  are   all  madt  though   not 

**  in  that  degree y 
'*  Each    thinks    his    nei^hhour 

*'  further  go  Me  than  he." 
The  hunter  »  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  his  anticipating,  in  idea, 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  his  im- 
patience till  he  finds  the  game,  is 
no  ill  emblem  of  sjouftg  man'y^sx, 
entering  upon  life,  elate  with 
hope,  impetuous,  and  ever  in  quest 
of  new  adventures.  As  in  llfgy  so 
in  chase^  there  are  the  pursuers  and 
the  pursued y  or  the  opprtssors  and 
the  oppressed. 

Blasts  their  fellow-beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to 
undo. 
The  different  dispositions  and  ca- 
pacities of  men  seem  to  be  proper- 
ly enough  displayed  by  the  diffe- 
rent steeds  on  which  sportsmen  are 
mounted.  There  are  steeds  of 
strength,  fit  to  carry  weight,  slow 
and  sure,  resembling  your  men  of 
phlegm  and  gravity,  calculated  for 
the  drudgery  of  business.  There 
are  your  high-bred,  high-mettled 
tits,  that  beat  the  field  with  a 
light  weight,  and  above  ground, 
not  unlike  your  men  of  genius, 
whose  imagination  will  make  won- 
derful excursions  ;  "  will  glance 
from  earth  to  heaven,  from  hea- 
ven to  earth  ;"  but  cannot  brook 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  or  close  ap- 
plication. In  short,  there  is  as 
much  variety  in  horses  as  men,  and 
as  little  judgin^.of  one  a«  the  other 


by  appearances  ;  frmti  ftulia^es  is 
equally  applicable  to  both. 

The  nature  of  the  passions  is  ad- 
mirably represented  by  a  pcrck  of 
dogs.  How  many  have  been  ruin- 
eel  by  indulging  their  passions  ? 
How  many,  Actiton  like,  have  been 
devoured  by  their  owu  dogs  ? 
When  the  game  is  first  started,  the 
dogs  commonly  pursue  it  for  some 
time  withgreat  impetuosity,  which 
sportsmen  term  a  hurst.  This  is 
commonly  succeeded  by  cold-hunt- 
ing: Thus  when  the  violence  of 
passion  is  abated,  consideration 
takes  place.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  chase  is  nothing  more  than  an 
arrant  burst;  and  how  many  men, 
or  rather  bipeds,  are  there  so 
eagerly  bent  upon  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  passions,  that  they 
hurr}'  themselves  out  of  life,  vv'ith- 
out  ever  giving  themselves  time  to 
think  ? 

The  office  of  the  huntsman  seems 
to  be  parallel  to  that  of  reason,, 
'Tis  his  oart  to  encourao;e,  or 
check  the  dogs,  as  he  sees  occa- 
sion, to  remark  their  good  or  bad 
qualities,  to  pay  due  regard  to 
those  whose  truth  he  can  con- 
fide in,  and  to  give  the  liars  or 
babblers  the  discipline  of  the  whip. 
'Tis  his  to  observe  the  good  or 
bad  teiidency  of  the  passions,  to 
encourage  their  virtuous,  to  check 
their  vicious  propensities,  and  to 
keep  them  all  within  their  proper 
bounds. 

Man  (*tis  true)  meets  with  num- 
berless misfortunes;  but  does  he 
meet  with  more  than  the  hunter  ? 
or  is  his  happiness  more  precarious  ? 
What  set  of  men  suffer  more  than 
the  hunters  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  ?  When  the  wea- 
ther will  permit  them  to  huntv 
how  frequently  are  they  disap- 
pointed of  game  ?  If  they,  find 
game,  what  a  number  of  causes 
frequently  concur  to  prevent  its 
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;^ursuit  ?  If  a  bad-scenting  dtiy, 
they  cannot  run  ;  if  they  run  what 
accidents  is  the  sportsman  subject 
to  ?  With  some,  their  horses  tum- 
ble, some  tumble  off  their  horses. 
Sometimes  their  horses  are  tired, 
sometimes  bemired.  In  short,  if 
we  view  the  chase,  as  we  frequent- 
ly do  life,  only  on  a  dark  side, 
we  are  apt  to  exclaim  in  a  mora- 
lizing strain,  that  the  hunter,  as 
well  as  man,  is  "  of  a  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble."  But  place 
them  both  in  another  light,  and 
view  them  only  on  their  bright 
sides,  or  through  the  medium  of 
a  flowing  bowl,  we  then,  uno  Jonje 
mifiores  join  the  jolly  chorus,  *^  Who 
are  so  happy,  so  happy  as  we. " 

Does  not  the  same  generous 
tmulation  that  fires  the  man,  ani- 
mate the  hunter.  How  zealously 
do  they  strive  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  field  ?  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  this  generous  emuta- 
tion  sometimes  degenerates  into 
en'vy.  The  more  disengenuous  will 
secretly  chuckle,  when  they  see 
a  brother  in  tribulation,  or  ino-lo- 
riously  lagging  behind ;  and  re- 
pine at  the  chosen  few,  whose  lot 
It  is  to  come  in  before  themselves 
at  the  end  of  the  chase,  Though 
to  do  them  justice,  there  is,  1  be- 
lieve, more  honour,generosity,  and 
disinterestedness  among  sportsmen 
(considered  as  such)  than  any  other 
society  of  men. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the/i«r- 
suiis  of  mankind  are  so  numerous, 
that  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  for 
them  all  among  hutiters.  And  in- 
deed some  of  them  are  so  mean, 
that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  any  species  of  game 
pursued  by  sportsmen  ;  their  pur- 
suers must  be  contented  to  be 
ranked  with  rat-eatehers,  or  mole- 
catchers. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  one 
^r  two  most  remarkable  objects  of 


unfortunately  for   the  flock,  the> 
have   escaped.      Kichard  If.    E( 


pursuit  among  mankind,  which 
bear  a  stroujv  resemblance  to  those 
of  some  kind  of  hunters.  In  free 
governments  it  has  been  the  pri- 
vilege of  subjects  to  hunt  their 
Rulers,  and  some  democratic 
sons  of  liberty  have  evidenced  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  hunting  of 
Kings.  True  it  is  the  v;iser  sort 
of  the  ancients  made  the  same 
kind  of  game  the  objects  of  their 
pursuits — Brutus  and  his  col- 
leagues, inspired  with  a  venera- 
tion for  the  ancient  customs  of 
their  favourite  country,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  hu7iting  of 
Julius  Cssar,  and  came  in  first  at 
his  death.  Many  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  the  same  purpose,  but, 

J- 

v/ard  II.  and  Charles  I.  ot  Great- 
Britain,  were  actually  taken  and 
destroyed.  The  two  first  were 
trepanned  in  the  manner  the  an- 
cients used  to  take  tlieir  game, 
by  driving  them  into  nets  and 
gins.  The  last  was  hunted  dcivn  in 
the  modern  way,  by  a  number  of 
watchful  patriotic  sportsi  »cn,  and 
had  not  their  country  suffered  by 
the  hunt,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  royal  game.  America  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  the  cus- 
tom prevailing  among  her  sons,  at 
least  for  a  number  of  succeeding 
generations,  as  her  present  rulers 
are  revered,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
their  examples  will 
with  their  successors 

The  droerson  still  retained  in 
Great-Britain  of  hunting  a  minis- 
ter, appears  to  be  parallel  to 
fox-hunting.  The  English  plead  a 
license  for  it,  contained  in  Mugjia 
Cy&tf  f/fl,andperhaps  the  use  of  it  helps 
to  prevent  the  body  politic  from 
being  over-run  with  bad  humours, 
as  fox-hunting  does  the  body  na- 
tural.— All  heroes  (as  the  poet 
expresses     it)     from     Macedonia  i 
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inadinan    to    the   Sxvede,    seem  to 
have  been  sportsmen  of  the    same 
stamp. 
>^  All  mighty  hunters,  and  their 
prey  is  man.*' 

The  world,  I  suppose,  are  di- 
vided in  their  sentiments,  whether 
our  modern  hero,  the  late  king 
of  Prussia,  should  be  classed  un- 
der the  same  predicament. 

Bat  the  resemblance  of  the  hun- 
ier  f.nd  matiy  is  in  no  instance  more 
striking  than  in  the  conclusion  of 
their  respective  pursuits.  They  are 
equally  enraptured  upon  success, 
and,  chagrined  upon  disappoint- 
ment. In  either  case  they  have 
equal  reason  on  their  side,  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit  being  ge- 
nerally of  equal  value.  If  in  some 
instances  the  acquisitions  of  the 
man  are  preferable  to  those  of  the 
hunter,  in  others,  they  are  more 
prejudicial  both  to  himself  and 
others,  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
he  has  no  just  reason  to  claim  su- 
periority in  this  respect.  The 
principal  and  general  end  which 
both  propose  to  themselves  is, 
doubtless,  that  of  killing  time. 
Settino:  aside  this  satisfaction,  af- 
ter alf  their  bustle,  impatience, 
and  fatigue,  they  may,  with  the 
philosopher,  say,  cut  bono?  Or  with 
the  preacher,  all  is  'vanity. 


I  will  just  compare  the  old  matit 
and  the  old  sportsman,  and  then  I 
shall  have  run  my  subject  fairly 
do-ivn.  The  one,  when  disabled 
from  following  his  hounds,  still 
continues  to  hunt  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  loves  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  to  talk  of  past,,  and  hear  of 
new  venatic  exploits,  but  .never 
thinks  any  modern  ones  equal  to 
his  own.  And  does  not  the  other 
disbanded  .veteran  still  retain  a 
hankering  after  the  business  or 
pleasures  of  his  youth,  delight  to 
recount  his  juvenile  feats,  to  con- 
verse with  those  who  are  engaged 
in  similar  scenes,  and  always  ma- 
nifest a  partial  preference  to  those 
himself  was  concerned  in  I 

I  trust  I  have  now  performed 
the  task  I  undertook  ;  and  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  folloived  mc 
quite  through f  I  do  not  doubt  but 
they  are  heartily  tired — for  so  am 
I — But  should  there  be  any  who 
are  not  now  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  simile  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty to  tell  them  that  they  tre 
very  stupid  or  very  obstinate  curs, 
and  they  may,  if  they  please,  call 
me  a  ^(?g-matick  puppy. 
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And  he  gave  It  for  his  Opinion^  that  whoever  could  make  two  Ears  of 
Corn^  or  two   Blades  of  Grass,  to  grow  upon  a  Spot  of  Ground^ 
where  only  one  grew  before^  would  deserve  better  of  Mankind^   and 
do  more   essential  Service   to   his  Country^   than  the  whole  Race  of 
Politicians  put  together,  swift. 

'  T  NSTEAD  of  allowing  the  and  afterwards  alternately  putting 

X  hay,'    says   he,    «  to   lie,    as  it  up  into  cocks  and  spreading  it 

usual   in ,  most   places,   for  some  out,  and   tedding   it   in   the  sun, 

flays  in  the  swathe  after  it  istcut,  Avhich  tends  greatly-to  blea$:h  tie 
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hay,  exhales  its  natural  juices, 
and  subjects  it  very  much  to  the 
danger  of  getting  rain,  and  thus 
runs  a  great  risk  of  being  made 
good  for  little.  I  make  it  a  ge- 
neral rule,  if  possible,  never  to 
cut  liay  but  when  the  grass  is 
quite  dry ;  and  then  make  the  ga- 
therers follow  close  upon  the  cut- 
ters, putting  it  up  immediately 
into  small  cocks  about  three  feet 
each,  when  new  put  up,  and  of  as 
small  a  diameter  as  they  can  be 
made  to  stand  with ;  always  giv- 
ing each  of  them  a  slight  kind  of 
thatching,  by  drawing  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  the  hay  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cock  all  around,  and  lay- 
ing it  lightly  upon  the  top,  with 
one  of  the  ends  hanging  down- 
ward. This  is  done  with  the  ut- 
most ease  and  expedition ;  and, 
when  it  is  once  in  that  state,  I 
consider  my  hay,  as  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  danger:  for,  un- 
less a  violent  wind  should  arise 
immediately  after  the  cocks  are 
put  up,  so  as  to  overturn  them, 
nothing  else  can  hurt  the  hay  ;  as 
I  have  often  experienced,  that  no 
rain,  however  violent,  ever  pe- 
netrates into  these  cocks  but  for 
a  very  little  way.  And,  if  they 
are  dry  put  up,  they  never  sit 
together  so  closely  as  to  heat ; 
although  they  acquire,  in  a  day 
or  two,  such  a  degree  of  firmness^ 
as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
overturned  by  wind  after  that 
time,  unless  it  blows  a  hurricane. 
In  these  cocks,  I  allow  the  hay 
to  remain,  until,  upon  inspection, 
I  judge,  that  it  will  keep  in  pret- 
ty large  tramp-cocks  (which  is 
usually  in  one  or  two  weeks,  ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  more  or 
less  favourable)  when  two  men, 
each  with  a  long-jl^ronged  pitch- 
fork, lift  up  one  df  these  small 
cocks  between  them  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  carry  them, 
•    Col,  Mag.  VqU  III.  No.  7. 
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one  after  another,  to  the  place 
where  the  tramp-cock  is  to  be 
built.  And,  in  this  manner,  they 
proceed  over  the  field  till  the 
whole  is  finished. 

If  the  hay  is  to  be  carried  toi 
any  considerable  distance,  this 
part  of  the  labour  may  be  greatly 
abridged,  by  causing  the  carriers 
to  take  trvvo  long  sticks  of  a  suf- 
ficient strength,  and  having  laid 
them  down  by  the  small  cocks, 
parallel  to  one  another,  at  the 
distance  of  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
feet  asunder,  let  them  lift  three 
or  four  coeks,  one  after  another, 
and  place  them  carefully  ab^ve  the 
sticks,  and  then  carry  them  all 
together,  as  if  upon  a  hand-bar- 
row, to  the  place  where  the  large 
rick  is  to  be  built. 

The  advantages  that  attend  this 
method  of  making  hay,  are,  that 
it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  j  as 
it  does  not  require  above  the  one 
half  of  the  work  that  is  necessary 
in  the  oldL  method  of  turning  and 
tedding  ir;  that  it  allows  the  hay 
to  continue  almost  as  green  as 
when  it  is  cut,  and  preserves  its 
natural  juices  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection :  for,  unless  it  be  the  lit- 
tle that  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  upon  the  surface  of  the  cocks, 
which  is  no  more  bleached  than 
every  straw  of  hay  saved  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  the  whole  is  dried 
in  the  most  slow  and  equal  man- 
ner that  could  be  desired  :  and, 
lastly,  that  it  is  thus  in  a  great 
measure  secured  from  almost  the 
possibility  of  being  damaged  by 
rain.  This  last  circumstance  de- 
serves to  be  much  more  attended 
to  by  the  farmer  than  it  usually  is 
at  present ;  as  I  have  seen  few  who 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  loss 
that  the  quality  of  their  hay  sus- 
tains by  receiving  a  slight  shower 
after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is 
gathered ;  the  generality  of  farm- 
Ff 
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crs  seeming  te  be  very  well  satis- 
fied, if  they  get  in  their  hay  with- 
out being  absolutely  rotted;  ne- 
ver paying  the  least  attention  to 
its  having  been  several  times  tho- 
roughly wetted  while  the  hay  was 
making.  But,  if  these  gentlemen 
will  take  the  trouble,  at  any  time, 
to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that 


has  been  made  perfectly  dry,  with 
another  parcel  from  the  same  field, 
that  has  received  a  shower  while 
in  the  swarthe,  or  even  a  copious 
dew,  they  will  soon  be  sensible 
of  a  very  manifest  difference  be- 
tween them  ;  nor  will  their  horses 
or  cattle  ever  commit  a  mistake  in 
chusing  between  the  two.* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

Qonfiderations  on  Justice  as  a  Virtue. 
Singula  quaque  locum  teneant  fortlta  decanter, 

HoR.  Art.  Poet.  92. 


CICERO  remarks  xh-^l  justice  is 
the  moit  splendid  of  all  njirtues — 
Civiliansdefineit  as  a  perpetual  de- 
sire of  giving  to  every  one  his 
due,  having  for  its  direction  the 
divine  and  human  ,  law ;  a  still 
greater  authority  reduces  it  to 
practice  in  a  few  significant  words*. 
If*  is  elsewhere  both  ^hi^ned  and 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful precepts  f  ever  introduced-^ 
hence  though  accidental  circum- 
stances and  stations  may  vary  the 
real  happiness  ol  mankind,  even 
with  respect  to  one  another,  must 
in  all,  more  or  less,  be  regulated 
by  and  center  in  this  golden  pre- 
cept, nx>ho€<ver  ivill  be  happy  ^  must  be 
just.  Public  situations,  though  they 
expose  to  view,  have  a  tendency 
to  amuse  and  infatuate,  as  they 
sometimes  yield  opportunities  to 
cover  and  deceive.  Eut,  justice  as 
ft  'virtue  incumbent,  as  it  evidently 
is,  on  all  public  characters  and 
establishments,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually to  men  in  their  more  pri- 
vate relations,  has  very  alarming 
demands,  and  will,  notwithstand- 
ing a  too  general  inattention,  now 
and  then  make  its  way,  as  through 
different  periods  it  hath  heretofore 
*  Micah.  vi.  S.         +  Mat,  vii.  12, 


done.  Among  heroes  avid  warrioi"^ 
of  the  first  distinction^  an  Alexander, 
a  ScipiOf  and  of  an  inferior  rank  a 
Gardiner,  may  be  found  sacrificing 
at  the  shrine  o^  justice  as  a  'virtue, 
though  at  the  expence  of  very  par- 
ticular allurements.  For  her  sake 
a  Blake,  in  the  navy,  could  find 
himself  obliged  to  break  the  bro- 
ther he  loved,  for  cowardice ;  and 
and  the  good  bishop  of  Lisieux  with 
horror,  refuse  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding protestant  bloodj.  Instances 

X  In  the  general  massacre  of  the  pro- 
testants  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nor- 
mandy brought  an  order  to  be  executed  in 
his  diocese,  as  it  had  aheady  been  done  in 
Paris,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom : 
This  good  prelate  vigorously  opposed  it  ; 
"  You  shall  not  (says  he)  execute  the  of- 
"  der,  or  you  shall  begin  with  mc,  for  I 
"  -wWl  never  consent  to  it, ;  I  am  pastor  of 
"  the  church  of  Lisieux,  and  those  whom 
"  you  would  worry  are  my  flock ;  it  is 
"  tine  they  are  strayed,  but  I  am  not  with- 
*'  out  hopes  of  bringing  them  back  in  due 
*«  time  into  Chrifl's  fold,  I  do  not  find 
"  in  the  gospel  that  a  pastor  ought  to  suf- 
"  fer  others  to  spill  the  blood  of  his  sheep  ; 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  to  shed 
♦'  his  own,  and  even  lay  down  his  life  for 
"  them  ;  go  back  thtn  with  your  orders, 
"  it  shall  never  be  executed  while  God  shall 
•'  please  to  preserve  my  life,  which  I  re- 
**  ceived  from  bim  for  no  other  end  but  t9 
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Hke  these,  whenever  they  happen, 
do  honour  to  human  nature;  they 
confirm  the  remark  from  Cicero^  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  shew  its  prac- 
ticability in  the  more  exalted  si- 
tuations, carry   such  marks    of  a 
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of  human  nature,  that  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  character  remain's 
sometimes  unknown,  for  want  of 
heroism  sufficient  to  openlyavow  it, 
though  it  may  have  been  the  case 
as  to  others,  where  a  full  inward 
conviction,  and  public  conduct, 
beneficent  influence  on  the  lower  have  made  too  great  a  contrast  to 
ranks  of  men,  that  they  can  scarce-  have  had  both  properly  exhibited 
ly  be  thought  on  without  includ-  at  one  view.  Had  a  certain  hea- 
ing  a  wish  (if  for  that  reason  bare-  then  philosopher  of  great  name 
ly)  that  the  number  were  greater  ;  accustomed  himself  to  prayer,  Di§~ 
for  as  nothing  catches  the  atten-  r/fj  had  not  secretly  exclaimed, /»£-- 
tioH  more  than  the  actions  of  the  njer  had  such  an  idea  of  the  greatness 
great,  whatever  in  them  is  fit  for  of  Jupiter  as  since  I  san.v  Epicurus 
vulgar  imitation,not  being  confined     upon  his  knees. 

to  one  country  or  age,  spreads  for  But  it  is  not  in  the  higher  sta- 
tlie  benefit  of  nations  unborn,  and  tions  only  that  we  are  to  cousi- 
thence  derives  a  peculiarity  of  im-  der  the  use  and  excellency  of  jus- 
portance  and  splendor  that  the  tice  as  a  virtue ;  common  life,  and 
more  common  acts  of  justice  have  every  day's  action,  will  afford,  if 
no  pretensions  to  ;  yet  such  is  the  not  so  splendid,  yet  a  more  am- 
bias  of  custom,  such  the  depravity    pie  field  for  practice,  and  probably 

can  never  be  better  adapted  to  par- 
ticular occasions,  than  by  compa- 
ring our  own  conduct,  as  indivi- 
duals, with  it.  The  first  inquiry, 
naturally  occurring  on  this  head, 
will  We,  am  I  just  to  myself?  What 
says  eating,  drinking,  sleeping  ? 
To  dig  my  own  grave  with  my 
teeth,  to  fill  my  body  with  aches 
and  corruption  by  drink;  to  waste 
my  time  (my  every  thing)  by  sloth, 
could  certainly  never  have  been 
seriously  meditated;  but  yet,  un- 
favourably as  it  looks,  may  not, 
perhaps  in  either  case,  be  a  cir- 
cumstance, too  late  to  retrieve. 

Am   I  just   to  my   family  ?  Are 

all    reasonable   wants    supplied  ? 

Have  my  ciiildren  and  servants  the 

lo  nature   and  religion,  had  no   cflect  but     most  I  can  properly  do  for  them? 


*'  be  employed  for  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
*'  poral  advantage  •£  my  flock."  The  Go- 
vernor being  much  moved,  and  at  the 
same  time  edified  at  such  heroic  constancy, 
desired  of  the  bishop  a  writ  of  refusal  for 
his  excuse  to  the  king ;  the  good  prelate 
gave  him  one  immediately,  and  assured  him 
that  wliatever  might  happen,  he  would  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences  :  A  bles- 
sing attendeo  the  justice,  huminity,  and  for- 
titude of  the  Bishop,  the  King  laving  re- 
ceived the  news,  was  troubled,  and  imme- 
diately revoked,  with  regard  to  the  diocese 
of  Lisieux,  those  orders  which  in  others 
tvere  executed  without  any  opposition 
from  the  Bishops,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
testified  their  joy  by  processions,  pray- 
ers, and  public  thanksingivings.  T-e  con- 
sequence was,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  had 
the  comfort  to  see  fulfilled  what  he  had 
foretold  :  Foi  whereas  that  hgrrible  mas- 
sacre, equally  dishonourable  and   injurious 


to  drive  into  the  utmost  state  of  despera- 
tion, the  remains  of  the  protestants  of 
France,  v/here  they  committed  great  disor- 
ders. Those  of  Lisieux,  affected  with  the 
goodness  of  their  Bishop,  viithout  which 
rhey  must  have  had  their  throats  cut,  vo- 
luntarily renounced  Calvinism,  which  was 
iorever  abolished  in  that  city.  Flcuri  His  • 
t'ire  Ecclcuastique.  Tonit  35.  Thuiiniis, 
^•Jczcray,  ^., 


Does  oeconomy  and  the  order  of 
my  house  preach  stability  and  tem- 
perance, decency,  iiospitality  an4 
neatness  ?  Can  I  say  unto  luxury. 
Where  are  thy  stings  ?  And,  as  a 
pilgrim  not  at  home,  re^nain  3, 
contented  strano;er,  even  to  the 
j-cmaining  arts  •t  oppression  and 
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covetousness  ?  Am  I  just  to  my 
neighbour?    In   matters   of  com- 
mon concernment,  I  possibly  give 
to  every  one  his  due ;  the  law  of 
kindness,  the  obligation  universal, 
and  consent  of  nations,  it  seems, 
requiresmore,  it  speaks  a  language 
clear,    effectual,    and   expressive, 
little  children  love  one  another,  and  as 
before  do  as  in  like  circumstances 
you  would  be  done  unto.     How 
stands  it  as  to  the  world  in  general  ? 
Hei'e   again,   I  owe  no  man  any 
thing ;  possibly   no   money,    nor 
any   thing   meney   can  purchase, 
and  yet  there  may  be  arrears  on 
the  score  of  example ;  suppose,  in 
the  way  of  this  self-conversation, 
I    should    for     once    prove     the 
goodness   of  the  ground  I  tread 
upon  by  its  fruit — Has  every  in- 
crease  of  stock   produced  a  cor- 
responding gratitude  ?  There  is  a 
gratitude  possibly  yet  somewhere 
existing  in  the  world,  that  leads  to 
^eny  pleasures,  in  themselves  law- 
fuljfor  the  good  of  others;  contrary 
to  this,  have  I  indulged  with  the 
times  ?  And  because  my  kind  neigh- 
bour, and  his  wife,  have  a  weak- 
ness in  accommodating  themselves 
more  to  the  rise  of  fashion  and 
customs,    than   to   the   means    of 
supporting  the  expence  they  occa- 
sion— have   I,  who   can  better  af- 
ford to  do  this,  lived  moderately, 
or  been  foolish  enough,  in  a  mat- 
ter  no   ways   essential  to  me,  to 
set  them  an  example  they  cannot 
withstand,    by   following   myself 
somebody  still  higher  in  circum- 
stances than  I  am  ?  We  come  now 
to  an  inquiry  in  a  political,  as  well 
as  a  moral  view,  serious  and  inte- 
resting, and  a  time,  like  the  pre- 
sent especially,    of   distress    and 
complaint,  seems,    with    peculiar 
propriety,    to    call  for  still  more 
circumstantial      self-examination. 
Have   I  availed  myself  of  a  cha- 
racter sufficiently   established    to 


show  my  familiar  acquaintance, 
with  whom  I  can  venture  an  un- 
welcome act  of  friendship,  that  it 
is  both  possible  and  just,  even  for 
him,  though  far  gone  in  the  too 
common  calamity,  to  retrench  re- 
putably, and  live  within  proper 
bounds  ? 

Have  I,  in  a  more  general  view, 
done  what  I  could  to  promote,  and 
put  in  countenance,  sentiments  of 
moderation,  frugality,  and  pru- 
dence, so  that  the  high-liver,  the 
too  venturesome,  the  irresolute, 
or  the  tottering,  have  not  been 
without  such  good  offices  as  I 
could,  within  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion, use  in  giving  many  a  pri- 
vate jog  to  shorten  sail  in  time ; 
and  if  the  country  I  live  must  yet 
make  wider  strides  to  ruin  and 
destruction,  is  it  through  any  un- 
warrantable omission,  connivance, 
example,  or  other  default  of  mine? 

Is  the  friend  whom  I  value,  my 
neighbour,    or  my   acquaintance, 
unwarily  overloaded,  and  got  near 
the  end  of  his  management  ?    he 
has  an  equitable,  a  christain  claim 
to  my  assistance ;  he  may  have  be- 
haved   imprudently,  and   too  vo- 
luntarily rushed  on  the  precipice ; 
be  it  to  himself  what  his  other 
faults  and  follies  are ;  mistakes  set 
up   to   view  are  easily  seen,  and 
most  that  break,  have  people  to 
tell   how  naturally   it  happened, 
but  have  not  some  that  grow  rich, 
at  no  time  failed  in  point  of  dis- 
cretion.    I  and  mine  are  to   live 
in   a  world  of  uncertainties,  and 
without  care,  which  I  cannot  en- 
tail, mxay  fall  in  the  same  pit;  at  the    . 
w®rst,  however,  he  is  my  fellow-    1 
creature  and  in  trouble,  and  yet  may 
prove  useful  to  himself  and  fami- 
ly;   does  his   countenance  lower^ 
where  are  my  feelings  ? 

,     (to  he  continued.) 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine • 

Sir 

THE* lines  annexed,  are  the  production  of  a  young  lady  of  senti- 
ment and  merit,  and  were  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance; a  Turtle  had  been  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
where  she  resided,  and  observing  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  among 
the  parties  concerned,  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  prize  could  not 
be  preserved  alive  until  the  neighbourhood  might  be  acquainted  with 
the  intended  entertainment ;  her  good  sense  induced  her  to  consider 
it  as  a  subject  of  mirth,  and  being  informed  rhat  the  Turtle  after  it 
was  parboiled  and  put  down  a  w«ll  In  order  to  preserve  it,  was 
drawn  up  and  left  carelessly  on  the  edge,  from  whence  it  was  borne 
off  by  a  hog;  she  takes  occasion  to  mention  this  circumstance  very 
humourously  in  the  poem. 

YE   sacred  nine!    pegasus  lend 
A   moment,  to   oblige  a  friend. 
Q^ick  let  me  mount,  and  singing,  fly 
Upon  your  fav'rite  thro'  the  sky. 

Inspired,  I   soar    on   fancy's^  wing — 
And  mighty   feast  of  turtle   sing. 
Long  had    our   hearts    in  murmurs  rose, 
Nor  tiymph  nor  swain  could  find  repose. 
In  vain,  were   fish  and  oysters    cry'd. 
And  clams    the  want  of  meat  supply 'd. 
Ihe  town  itself  was    in  a  flame, 
When  lo!  from   P'ovidence  there  came 
A  blessing — ^great  as  man  could   ask. 
Now   to   be   thankful  is  the  task. 
Oh!  may   we   have   a  grateful   sense 
Of  blessings   sent   from  Providence.^ 
ArrivM,  the   vessel  touches  land; 
Ihe  Turtle  crawls   upon   the  sand;^ 
With  shouts    of  joy  the  gift   we  hail. 
And   view  it   well  from  head  to    tail: 
All  look  and  pray  in  merry  glee, 
And  long  to  taste  as   well  as    see. 
But   now   the  May'r  commands    the  peace. 
And    bids   the   loud  rejoicings  cease. 
The    Turtle  safe,  to    cook  convey'd, 
And  for    a  day   the  feast  delayed. 
Next    morn   arose  the  joyful   sun— 
Pown  scullions,  cooks   and  butchers  rua. 
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Tagrag   and   bobtail   swift   advance- 
Some  shout  and   sing,  while    others    dance ; 
When  ah !  no  more  the  turtle  breath'd— 
Each  breast  in   silent   anguish  heav'd: 

Gone   ev'ry   smile a   sullen   frown 

Deforms  each  face   throughout   the   town. 
In  dumb   surprize  the  butcher  stands  ; 
The  cook  in    anguish  wrings  her   hands. 
Fame   seiz'd   her    trump,  and  far   and   wide 
The   dismal  dreadful  tidings  cry'd; 
*****   heaid   the  sound,  from   out  his    shep 
He  flies,  nor  minds  the  pence    that  drop. 
Loudly  he  bawls,  and   scours   along, 
O'erturning  ******   in  the  throng. 
Gasping  for   utterance  he   squeaks. 
At  length  with  much  ado   he   speaks  ; 
Be   not  my   lads,  too   much  cast    down, 
A  dish  of  soup  yonr   griefs   shall  drown, 
Be  quick  and  draw  the   sharpened   knife. 
Cut    off  its    head,  to  save   its  life. 
To   Providence   all  swore  a  pray'r — 
Ah  hundred  knives  now   wave  in   air. 
All   keen  to  give  the   lucky   blow — 
The  blood   tho*  cold  began  to   flow 
In    streams  of  purple   on  the  ground. 
Diffusing  comfort  all  around. 
Half-boird  and  seasoned    very   high. 
The   blessing  in  a  bag  we  tye. 
And  lest  the  heat    should  make   it  smell* 
Lodge   it  in  safety  down  a   well. 

A  cunning  sow  observed  the  rout. 
And  long'd  to   find  the   wonder  ought. 
Concealed  herself  within  a  yard. 
And    all   that  past   she  saw  and   heard ; 
Observing  now   the  coast  was  clear. 
Nor  scullion,    cook,  nor    butcher  near. 
To   windlass  she    applies  her    paw^s. 
And  up   to  light    the   Turtle  draws. 
Eager  to   riot  now   and   feast, 
Nor  dream't   of  being  seen  the   least; 
Across  the  street    she  bends  her  way, 
And  just    began  to  smell   her  prey  ; 
When  lo !  a    door   flew  open  wide, 
And  thief  and   bag  were  both  espied  ; 
A  fury   of  a  chace  begun — 
Oh!  c?tch  her  (every   mother's   son) 
The  devil  sure   is   in  the  hog — 
Pull   foot    my  lads — scratch  cat — fight   dog- 
Redeem   the    bag — or  else  we're  gone-?- 
Cries  *****^  foremost  in  the   throng. 
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The  sow  perplex'd   the   wallet  drops. 
And  disappointed  licks  her  shops, 
Grunts  out  a  curse  and  flies  the  field. 
The  brave  must  still  to  numbers  yield. 

But  now  an  anxious  care  arose. 
To   save   the  bag  from    further  woqb. 
A  consultation  now    took  place, 
What  should  be  done  in   such  a  case  ? 
At    length  by    all    it  was    decreed 
The  Turtle    should  be  sent  (with   speed) 
To   Woodbridge,  where    a    joyful   throng 
Of  lads    and  lasses   old  and   young, 
Should    meet    to   pipe,  to    eat   and   play. 
And  chace   each  anxious  care    away. 

Well    crap'd  and   powder'd   white  as  snow. 
Each  nymph,  attended    by  a  beau, 
Arriv'd— all    fears    and   dangers    past. 
And  find  the    Turtle   safe    at  last, 
Dress'd    calapash   and    calapee, 
*«  Who  half  so   happy    now  as  we!" — 

The   lady  who  possesses   taste 
Must    run   to   see  the  dishes   place'd. 
Attended    by   a    train   of  beaux, 
Now  up  the  stairs   her  lad'sliip  goes. . 
Here    butler,  here — shall   stand    the   hash. 
And    here  be    put    the   calapash^ — 
And   there  be   plac'd  the  calapee. 
And  mind   you  put    the  soup  by  me. 
This  space    shall   hold    the   muttou-pyCj, 
And   there    a  pudding  smoaking   by. 
The  tarts   shall   not   demolished  be 
Till  we    have  clear'd   the  calapee  ; 
And  mind  you  bid  the  music  come 
For  soon  as   all    the  turtle's  gone, 
A  festive    dance   we   then    design ! 
Make  haste  my  lads    and  place  the   wine. 
To   have   the  turtle  sure  (at   last) 
Repays    us  ?^\  our  troubles  past. 
We'll  eat  and  drink    and   live  like  friendfJ, 
Till    providence  anether   sends. 

I 

On  presenting  julia  ivith  a  KOSE  and  szv^et  scented  SHKUV» 

GO  happy   flow'^t-s   on  Julia's    breast, 
Breathe   all   your    sweets   with   foiidest  care; 
In  your  rich  union  is   express'd, 

Such  chamis  as  grace   the  virtu  ons  fair. 
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In  thee   thou  modest   blushing  rosgy 

We  view  an  emblem  marked   with   truth  5 

For  lovely  Julia's  bosom  glows 
With  spotless   innocence  and  youth. 

And  thou,  snveei  shrub,  so  priz*d   by    fame^ 
For  fragrance  and  thy    artless  mein ; 

When  her    attention  thou   may*st  claim, 
Impassion'd  say   she's  beauty's  queen. 

And  as  your  genial  sweets  prevail, 

Catch  the  fond  lisping  voice   of  praise. 

And    softly  breath  in  spicy   gale. 

That  Julia's   worth  inspires   our   lays. 

Thy  flowVs,  snveet  shrub,  in  bumble  mead. 
By  native  worth  and  beauty   crown'd ; 

Design*d  to   flourish   in  the  shade. 
Profusely   spread  their  odours  round. 

While  thy  high   tints  thou    lovely  rose. 
On  silken  leaves  of  vermil*    hue; 

Still   more  expressive   sweets  disclose. 
When  careful  plac'd  in  open  view. 

Such  lasting-  charms,  this  fianv^r  assumes. 

Beyond  those  tribes  which  court  the  shades 

Preserving  all   its   rich   perfumes. 
When  nature   bids  its  colours  fade. 

So  thou  lov'd   maid,  whom  all  revere. 
Would* st  be  admir*d  ev'n    in  the  vale  ; 

By  nature  plac'd  in  higher  sphere. 

Thy  worth  will  last- — tho*  youth  must  fail. 
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A    Sentiment. 

DULL  sighted  mortals  puff'd  with  pride 
From  truth's  just  mirror  turn  their  sight^ 
In   errors  wade   without  a  guide. 

To   lead  them    to  the  fount  of  light. 

Let  them  with  mad'ning  passions  rage. 

And  grope  about  in  endless  night ; 
No  more  with  fate  a    war  I'll  wage. 
But  yield  convinc'd  whatever  is—is  right. 
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To  n  Lady  who  desired  the  lVrlter*s  Sentiments  on   Loquacity   in  a 

Female* 

ON    Pegasus's  back,   so    says  the  old   story. 
The    poets  attain'd  to  the    summit    of  glory ; 
With    ease  to  the   top  of  Parnassus  they  flew. 
And    thence  new  ideas   from  Heav'n  they  drew  : 
But   he's  dead,  or  he's  gone— he  is  not  to  be  found 
On  the  hills,  in   the  dales,  in  the  woodlands  around ; 
Then   on  foot  I   will   venture  to  creep  up  the  hill, 
*Tis  the  fair  that  commands,  and  my  law  is  her  will. 

A  maiden  With  wit  and  sentiment  bless 'd. 

With  virtue  and  modesty   join'd. 
Delight    Can   impart    to   each    gen'rous  breast. 

Transport  and  improve  ev'ry   mind. 

When   eloquence  sweet   as    the  dews    on  the  field. 

Or   charming  as  blossoms    in   May, 
Is  display'd  by    the   fair,   we  instantly   yield. 

And  resign  all  our  hearts  to  her  sway. 

When    the  goddess  of  science  has  taken  her  scat, 

In   the  breast   of  some   fav'rite   fair. 
And  the  gi-aces  to  render   the    figure   complete. 

Have  attended    and  finished  her  air. 

To  such  a  dear  nymph  we  could  listen  with  pleasure. 

In   rapture  could  pass  the  whole  day  ; 
Nor    loquacity  blame  when  we  find  such  a  treasure, 

Whate'cr  prudish  matrons  may   say. 

But  should  some  dull  cynic,  with  scorn  wrinkl'd  brow, 

Say   on  earth  no  such  mortal  can  be  ; 
On  the   wretch  my  compassion  alone  I'll  bestow- 

He  knows  not  the  charming  miss  P. 
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Cn  the  Mind^s  being   engrossed  by  one  Subject. 

WHEN  one  fond  object  occupies  the  mind, 
In  nature's  scenes  we  still  that  object  find; 
And  trees,  and  meads,  and  sweetly  purling  rill^ 
By  us  made  mirrors  with   ingenious  skill. 
Reflect  the  constant   subject   of  our   thought. 
We  view  that  image    in  their  substance  wrought. 
The  common  peasant  treads   the   fresh   turn'd    soil,_ 
And  hopes  of  future  crops  his  steps  beguile. 
The   ?iat*ralist   observes  each  simple's    use. 
Where   lodg'd  the  healthy,    where  the  baneful  juice. 
Col.  Mag,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  G  g 


The  iowf  sees  l;is  ^  distress  ^1  arou^4 
Ani  her  sweet   voice   m  vocal  birds    is  foun<3 ; 
He  views  the   brilliant  glories   of  the  skies, 
But  to  remind  him  of  her   sparkling  eycg, 
Th*  alchymist  still  anxious  seeks   the  gol4^ 
For  this  he   pierces  every  cavern's  fold : 
Trembling  to    try  the  inagic  hazle's  pow'r. 
Which   points    a,ttractive  to  the  darling  shaw'r* 
While   pious   Het^vcy  in  each  plant  and  tree 
Can  nought  but  God  and  his  redeemer  see. 
When  zephyr's  play,  or  when  fierce  Boreas  rojyrS; 
The   merchant    only  for  his  bark   implores. 
The  beau  and  belle   attentive    dread   t|^p    sky^ 
Lest  angry  clouds   the  sprightly    scene  dcny^ 
Bat  if  a   coach's  procured,  torrents    may  poiir^ 
And  winds,    and  tempests,  shattered   fteets  4|^,9\i!>' 
Thus  over  all,  self-love   presides  suprcine. 
It  cheers  the  morn,  and  gives  the  ev»|[ijn^  drj?ain» 
Tho*  oft  we   change  thro*  life's  s\Yift  gUdifig  stages, 
And  seek  fresh  objects  at  each  v^jyiiig  ajje. 
Here  we  are  constant,  faithful  to  qi^e  c^i;s!p.. 
Our   own   indulgence  as  a  centre  draws. 
That  faithful  inmate  makes   Qur  breast  its  home. 
From  the  soft  cradle,  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Montgomery,  "F. 

4   On   the  Influence  of  bad  Heibtts. 

HABITS  at  first  like  smallest  pigmies  move 
With   silken  bands  by  slender  fingers  wove; 
Firm   fix'd — assume   like  men  a   graver   pace 
And  cords  of  cable  o'er   their  votaries  place. 
But  last  as  giants  cruel   and  severe,  ^ 
They  stalk   as  tyrants  with  determin'd  air; 
Clank  iron  chains  and  bind  their  servants,  sure. 
In  dreadful  dungeons  fatally  secure. 

To    MiRA, 

As   round   the  Sun  the  world  in  circles  moves. 
Nor  from  its  center,  e'er  exccntric  roves. 
So  does  my  heart  to   its  own  center  true. 
Play  rownd  yourself,  and  only  beats  for  you. 


r  ^3^  ] 


CJie  Clironitle. 
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PRAKCF.. 

Paris ^  ApTtl^>2,  npHE  treaty  of  sextuple 
A  alliance  is  confirmed. 
The  respective  ambassadors  from  the  courts 
of  France,  Vifenna,  St.  Peteisburgh,  Spain, 
Copenhagen  and  Naples,  have  received 
their  final  instructions  on  tNe  conclusion  of 
this  important  affair. 

April  54.  The  opening  of  the  states- 
general,  it  is  reported,  will  take  place  on 
the  27th.  On  that  day,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  deputies  \vh6  are  arrived,  is  to  be 
tried  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  the  procession, 
and  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  de- 
ferred to  the  X  ith  of  the  ensuing  moTith. 

All  the  towns  which  send  deputies,  give 
them,  on  their  election,  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  questions  they  propose 
to  be  agitated  in  the  assembly.  These  are 
nearly  the  same  from  all  quarters ;  and 
it  appears,  in  general,  thatthc  English  con- 
stitution is  taken  as  a  basis.  The  principal 
points  are,  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  king ; 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  ;  a  state  of 
the  national  debt ;  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  part,  and  for  a  national  security  for  the 
rest ;  a  periodical  assembly  of  the  states  ; 
the  liberty  of  the  pres.;  personal  freedom, 
and  an  assurance  of  property;  turnpikes 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways  ;  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  trial  by  jury ;  abolition  of 
custom  duties  for  goods  brougTit  from  one 
province  to  another  ;  the  receipt  of  taxes 
by  means  less  burthenscme  and  oppressive 
t^an  by  the  farmers  general ;  annihilation 
of  those  small  offices  by  which  the  privilege 
and  rank  of  nobility  are  now  obtained  ;  an 
equal  participation  of  all  taxes.  These  are 
the  principal  objects  recommended  from  all 
parts;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  such  a  va- 
\riety  of  important  matter  will  scarce  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  first  session,  and 
that  those  articles  only,  which  immediately 
relate  to  the  finances,  -vrWl  be  the  objects  of 
discussion  at  this  nieeiing  ;  the  rest  will  be 
reserved  for  a  future  assembly. 

Insurrection  it  Paris. 
Advice  has  just  been  received  of  a  recent 
insurrection  at    Paris,  which  has  been  at- 
tended   with   very  dreadful  consequences, 
yhe  source  of  this  evil,  we  hear,  v/as  ade-. 


claration  made  by  a  proprietor  of  a  large 
manufactory  in  that  city?  importing,  "that 
15  sous  a  day  were  sufficient  to  support  a 
journeyman  and  his  family,  provided,  that 
certain  taxes  were  abolished." 

This  declaration,  which  really  arose  in 
kindness  towards  the  manufacturers,  was 
so  misconceived  by  them,  that  they  sur- 
rounded his  house  with  the  most  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

The  guards  were  ordered  out  to  preserve 
the  peace,  but  the  multitude  were  so  en- 
raged that  they  threw  stones  at  them,  and 
proceeded  to  such  violence,  as  to  kill  some 
of  the  soldiers :  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  very  large  party  of  the  military  were 
drawn  forth,  and  a  shocking  slaughter  is 
said  to  have  ensued,  in  which  more  than 
600  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  rrianufacturers,  we  learn,  had  pre- 
vious to  the  general  engagement,  thrown 
several  of  the  soldiers  out  of  the  windows, 
and  committed  many  other  outrageous  acts. 

The  manufacturers,  with  all  the  weapons 
they  could  obtain,  disputed  the  point  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  made  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  military  ;  but  were  at  last 
wholly  overpowered  and  destroyed. 

The  consternation  and  miseiy  which  this 
horrid  carnage  has  produced  amongst  the 
surviving  friends  and  relations  of  those  who 
were  ihe  victims  of  this  lamentable  com- 
motion, it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

The  scene  of  this  dreadful  massacre,  v/e 
understand,  was  the  Fauxbourg  de  St.  An- 
toinc. 

ENGLAND. 

London^  April  ii.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  London  tavera,  consisting  of  persons 
concerned  in  the  West  India  trade,  to  pe- 
tition both  houses  of  parliament  against  the 
total  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  meeting,  in  point  of  respectability  and 
commercial  consequence  was  extremely 
important 

The  city  of  Bristol  has  likewise  petition- 
ed against  the  repeal. 

April i'^.  A  messpge  from  his  majesty 
to  the  tv.'o  houses  of  parliament,  is  under 
consideration,  slating  his  majesty's  inten- 
tion to  vi.^it  his  German  dominions,  andre- 
oucstlno- the  conr-inenceoi  both  houses  to 
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a  bill  of  regency  during  his  majesty's  ab- 
sence. 

April  22,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house 
•f  commons,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  I  ill  for  authorizing  the  king  in  council  to 
permit  the  governor  of  Quebec  to  import 
corn,  &c.  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  same  manner  as  w^as  done  into 
jNeu^foundland.  Mr,  Pitt  also  moved,  that 
the  papers  prepared  for  the  house  respect- 
ing the  American  insect  should  be  present- 
ed ;  and  that,  ag  negligencein  this  business 
might,  in  the  end,  prove  very  injurious  to 
the  agriculture  of  Gr  at  Britain,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  on  a  future  day,  he  should 
move  for  a  select  committee  to  consider 
yhether  any  further  examination  is  necessa-? 
sry  on  the  subject, 

SPAIN. 

Barcelona,  April  24.  A  most  outrageous 
tumult  h»s  happened  here,  in  corssquence 
of  the  high  price  of  bread.  On  the  isC 
ult.  a  very  numerous  mob  began  to  set  fire 
to  th  town  magazines,  where  the  corn  is 
deposited.  Having  finished  here,  they 
burnt  two  houses  belonging  to  principal 
corn  dealers,  besides  some  otl;ers. 

During  thess  outrages,  the  Commandant 
of  the  town,  count  del  Assalco,  shewed 
the  utmost  moderation,  not  wishing  to 
carry  things  to  extremities.  Had  he  acted 
with  greater  severity,  the  destruction 
•would  have  been  less,  and  the  riot  quelled 
in  the  first  instance,  being  composed  mere- 
ly of  the  rabble.  His  excellency,  how- 
ever, capitulated  with  the  r  oters,  and 
laade  them  every  concession  5  but  the  more 
he  seemed  disposed  to  be  lenient,  the  more 
they  persiste^:  in  further  demands. 

Emboldened  by  his  lenity,  they  demand- 
ed a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wine  and  oil. 
This  was  likewise  allowed  thern.  The 
mob  then  assailed  the  governor's  house, 
but  was  kept  off  by  the  military.  They 
afterwards  got  into  the  large  cathedral, 
and  besan  sounding  the  bells,  which  drew 
together  a  number  of  the  country  people, 
•who  joined  the  rioters.  In  this  cxtrvjmity, 
the  governor  ordered  the  military  to  op- 
pose, which  immcdi  tely  put  an  end  to  the 
riot,  and  the  mob  dispersed. 

In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  a  slmilarna- 
ture,  it  is  generally  more  lenient  to  oppose 
a  mob  by  the  use  of  fore?  in  the  beginning. 

ITALY. 

Naples,  March  24.  The  last  accounts 
from  Lower  Calabria,  announre  some  fresh 
iiis"ste's  from  earthquak'-s  They  have 
had  three  shocks,  which  have  levelled  most 
of  the  housps  with  the  ground.  Monte 
^eone  and  Rcggio  have  suffered  most.  The 


same  unwelcome  tidings  arc  expected  ftota 
S.cily. 

GERMANY. 

A  project  of  vat  importance  is  faid  to 
be  in  -gitation  in  Germany,  the  king  of 
Prussia  being  desiious  to  exchange  his  do- 
minions on  the  Baltic  for  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  and  to  render  the  electoral  family 
hereditary  kings  of  Poland.  Should  this 
project  be  crowned  with  success,  that  ex- 
tens' ve  and  ferti  e  country  would  be  deli- 
ve.-ed  from  the  tumultuous  anarchy  which 
has  longdisturbrd  it  at  home,  and  render- 
ed its  forcrs  contemptible  abroad.  The 
condition  of  twelve  millions  of  wratched 
pcrisanls  would  be  tendered  more  tolerable  ; 
and  two  great  kingdoms,  that  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  wou  d  be  rendered  still  gre  ter, 
and  enabled  to  exert  their  united  force  for 
reftraining  the  ambition  of  Austria  and 
Russia. 

Fienna,  April  11.  Field  marshal  count 
de  Haddick,  who,  at  the  very  .advanced 
age  of  78,  possess3S  all  his  corporal  and  io- 
tellectual  faculties  in  tolrable  vigour,  is  to 
conimand  the  army  m  Hungary,  in  the 
room  of  count  Lacy.  His  piincipal  reconi- 
mendation  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
(?3untry,  being  by  birth  an  Hungarian. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw^  April  23.  The  diet  cf  Poland 
has  at  length  nearly  finished  sittings,  which 
have  been  the  loigestand  most  violent  ever 
known  in  that  kingdom.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion are  to  the  following  effect : 

Military  establishment — ioo,coo  men. 

Annual  cxperxc — computed  at  forty- 
eight  millions  five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  Polish  florins,  at  about  four  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Additional  revenue  to  pay  it —A  tax  of 

ten  per  cent,  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy 
and  church  lands,  excepting  such  as  belong 
to  hospitals  and  convents. 

SWEDEN. 

March  21.  By  letters  from  Stockholm, 
of  the  3d  and  6ch  instant,  we  learnj  that 
the  ki;ig  has  resolved  to  proceed  again  to 
Finland,  as  soon  as  the  diet  breaks  up,  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army.   :| 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Peter shurgh,  April  2*3.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  there  were  1319  marriages, 
6204  births,  and  7595  deaths  in  this  city. 

TURKEY. 

Letters  ffom  Smyrna  say,  thatirstigated 
by  the  poite,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
have  risen  up  in  rebellion  against  their  Rus- 
sian masters;  and  that  they  have  cut  in 
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pieces  several  detachments  of  her  Imperial 
majesty's  forces  j  that  the  number  and  au- 
dacity of  the  rebels  increase  daily,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
•will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Crimea. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  say,  that 
the  French  ambassador  has  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  mediate  a  peace.  The  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  seem  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  ensuing  campaign  with  the  greatest 
exertions.  They  have  already  drawn  toge- 
ther an  army  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  men. 

WEST- IK  DIES. 

Kingston,  (Jamaica)  June  6,  VTe  learn, 
that  ihe  Fren^:i  governmf^nc  has  declared 
the  p>rts  of  Jacomel,  Jeremie,  and  Au'f- 
Cayes,  in  H  s,  anicla,  free  ports,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  for  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  whatever  to  import  gold 
an  s'lver,  slaves,  all  kinds  of  sa  t  provi- 
?ioni,  timber  dy  ng  woods,  mules,  horses, 
&c.  wh  ch  they  may  dispose  of  in  the  uc- 
irsosl  securit- ,' and  \r-  retu.n  they  are  allow- 
ed to  expert  any  article  the  produce  of  that 
island  j  such  as  indigo,  cocoa,  sugar,  taffia, 
coffee,  cotton,  &c.  This  ordinance  is  to 
continue  in  ful  force  for  the  space  oi  five 
years 
Extract  of  a  let Ur from  Au-c-Cayes,  A'^jy  26. 
*'  We  h3ve  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  this  port  has  been  made  free  for 
importation  hy  vessels  of  all  nations,  of 
negrofs,  salt  provisions,  fiour,  2nd  every 
other  species  of  merchandize  hitherto  pro- 
hibited 5  and  thie  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo, 
&c.  under  no  other  restriction  than  paying 
the  same  dutis  ts  the  subjects  of  France; 
thi^  privilege  commences  the  first  day  of 
August  next,  zvA  is  to  continue  in  full  iorce 
tor  the  space  of  five  years.     We  congratu- 


late you  upon  this  appearance  of  union  by 
commercial  ties,  &c." 

Our  neighbours  of  Hispaniola  have  very 
sanguine  hopes,  from  the  imj^rovrd  state 
of  their  distilleries,  of  rivalling  the  British 
islands  in  thf  ijianufacturing  of  rum  :  they 
have  reveral  able  English  distillers,  who 
cloely  follow  the  method  practised  in  our 
plantations  :  should  they  persevere,  though 
it  may  be  a  long  time  ere  they  attain  the 
perfection  we  have  arrived  at  in  that  arti- 
cl;,  they  will  be  dangerous  rivals  in  the 
American  and  other  markets. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hispanicla,  May  30. 

*'  Thcr  ordinance  which  i, as  been  publish- 
ed the  9th  of  this  month,  granring  a  free 
com"~erte  to  the  southern  part  of  this  coy- 
lonv,  does  not  seem  suflficient  to  authorize 
fcr^'ign  merchants  to  begin  some  specula- 
tions on  this  head  j  for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  ordinance  has  been  only  given  un- 
der the  good  pleasure  of  the  king,  whose 
sanction  is  therefore  necessary,  and  who 
may,  if  he  pleases,  reject  it.  Besides^ 
this  ordinance  s  d-  ficicnt  in  an  essential 
point,  as  the  intendant  of  the  colony  did 
not  concur,  though  accorTing  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  his  consent  is  required*  Jt 
vili,  ther  fore,  be  prudent  not  to  specu- 
J-ate  wit  too  much  confiience  on  an  act 
which  may  not  be  very  durable.  It  must 
be  wbserved,  likewise,  that  the  said  act 
permits  only  the  introduction  of  certaia 
enumerated  artlc'es,  but  by  no  means  the 
importation  of  dry  goods. 

*'  Besides,  we  are  very  desirous  that  this 
ordinance  should  pay  a  particular  attention 
to  our  neighbours  and  allies  the  United 
States  of  Ame  ica,  for  v.'C  know  that  the 
intention  of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers 
is  to  favour  them  more  than  othe^  foreign- 
ers, inasmuch  as  the  interest  of  the  king- 
dom is  not  exoosed." 


UNITED        STATES. 


M.ASf  ACKUSSTT?. 

Boston,  7w/>'i.''pHE  fishery,  the  staple 
X  of  Massachusetts,  we 
arc  told,  is  verging  fast  to  that  de^^ree  of 
superiority  which  it  held  before  the  revo- 
lution :  Maiblehead  his  already  attained 
th's  point,  and  other  towns  are  not  Ut  in 
-arrear. 

Several  fine  new  vessels,  now  r'gged  and 
r'gging  In  this  port  wll  be  wafted  on  the 
ocean,  entirely  hy  the  product  of  c-jr  duck 
manufactory,  which  is  prono mce^  by 
ju'^ge?,  to  be  strong  and  as  cheap  as  any 
imported.  The  harvest  has  every  appear- 
ance of  plenty.     Of  grac?,  rye,  fiax',  tar- 


ley,  Src.  there  wi'l  be  large  crops  :  Indian 
corn  looks  well  j  and  we  have  not  yet  henrd 
of  any  damage  done  either  by  the  worms  or 
flics. 

A  curious  fact  in  votural  kistorv.  extracted  frcm 
a  letter  dated  Grcton,  (Masiachusetts)  April 
6,   1789. 
•  "  I  broke  ooen  this  letter  to   communi- 
cate to  you  the  remarkable  instai^ce  of  a 
hen,  belonging  to  mr.  William  Bancroft  ot 
this  town,  that  was  found  last  week  in  the 
hay  in.  his  barn,  which  had  been  buried  ever 
since  last  October,  and  is  now  alive.     It  is 
supposed  she  was  on   her  nest  when  they 
tpok  in  the  harvest,  and  coveic^  in  at  that 
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time.  She  has  had  no  food  except  clover 
hay,  and  its  seed  for  the  last  five  mouths 
atrtd  a-. half,  nor  a  drop  of  moisture  in  her 
inouth,  it  is  believed.  She  had  made  a 
walk  of  ten  feet  in  length,  and  of  \\kx 
height  and  breadth.  When  first  taken  up, 
she  had  not  the  use  of  her  limbs,  ind  fell 
idown  when  any  person  attempted  to  make 
her  walk.  There  never  wss  one  known  to 
live  so  long  before  without  gravel  or  sand, 
I  went  on  the  mow  of  hay  myself,  and  saw 
the  place  whefe  she  had  lain,  so  thit  yoU 
may  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  foregoing. 
The  hen  is  now  recovering  fast,  and  gdts 
with  the  other  fowls  as  usual." 

Noi'tce  to  Mariners  ! 
J>iRECTiON.s  to  and  from  the  light-house 

on  the  N.  E.  point  of  Nantucket. 
Course  and  distance  of  the  several  shoals, 

6i.c.  as  they  lie  from  the  said  light-house, 

viz. 

FROM  the  Light  to  the  Handkerchief, 
course  N.  by  E.  distant  4  1-2  leagues. 
From  do.  to  Vat  Snow-Drift,  N.  N.  E. 

5  do. 
from  da.  to  the  Stone- Ho  use,  N.  E.  by  N. 

4  do 
From   do.  to  Sandy  Point  of  Monomy  E. 

by  E.    1-2  E.  5  1-2  do. 
Jrorn  do   to    Little  Round  Shoal,  N.  E. 

3i-4d6. 
From  do  to  the  Eastcrmost  End  of  PoUuck 

Rip,  N.  £    7  do. 
From  do.  to  the  Great  Round  Shoal,  E.  N. 

E'  3  1-2  do. 
From  db.  16  the  North  End  df  the  Great 

Rip,   Commonly  called  the   Pwose  and 

Crown,  N.l^y  S»  1-2  S.  5  1-2  do. 
From  do.  to  the  South  Shoal,  S.   1-2  E. 

12  do. 
From  do.  to  Nantucket  harbour,  S.  S.  W. 

3  do. 
From  do.  to  Tuckenuck  Shoal,  W.  3  do. 
From  do.  to  East  Shop  of  Holmes's-Hole, 

W.  by  N.  lido. 
From  do.  to  the  Horse-Shoe,  N.  W.  by  W. 

5  t-2  do. 
From  do.  to  Hyannes,  N.  W.  1-2  N-  6  do. 

xV.  B,    From  the  end  of  the  said  point 
•where- the  light  stands,  runs  a  small  rip  or 
sho.al,  E.  N.  E.  t  1-2  mile. 
S.  S.  E.  and  N  N. 


Flood. 

■N.E.b.E. 


the  Ebb. 
S.W.b.W. 


W    Mdou    makes 

high  water  on  the 

Shoals  The  course' 

of  the  tide 
This  tide  runs  2  or  3  knots,  ebbing  and 
flowing,  from  5  to  6  icct.  On  going  east- 
ward, from  Martha's  Vineyard,  through' 
the  Sound,  intending  over  NantucketShoals, 
Steer  from  the  east  chop  of  Holmes's-Hole, 
]g,  by  S.  until  you  pass  the  light ;  then  bring 


ihfe  light  to  b*ar  W.  and  tnike  a  course 
ga6d  E.  which  will  lead  over  the  Shoals 
Ship  Channel,  and  afford  from  4  1 -a  to  8 
fathoms. 

SaUm,  July],  In  1772,  the  county  of 
E^scx  concaintd  11,457  males  above  16 
years  of  age;  in  1784,  onl)  11,023:  ^6 
that  in  a  period  of  iz  years,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  this  county,  of  434  rateable 
polh, 

^  The  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  same  p^i 
riod,  increased  its  rateable  polls  from  1354. 

R  rfODE-lSL  AND. 

Newport^  July  9.  At  the  anniversary 
nieeting  of  tfte  Soc'ity  of  C*intiflnati  of 
the  state  of  Rhode-Island,  held  in  this 
town  on  Saturday  last,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  officers  of  the  tamfefoi 
the  year  ensuing. 

Isaac  Santer,  Presidehf. 
Jeremiah  Olney,  Vice-president, 
Robert  Rogers     Secretary. 
William  Allen,  Treasurr. 
Delegates  to  represent  the  state  S6ciety 
at  the  next  general  meeting  to  be  holdcn  at 
Philadelphia. 

I^aac  Santer,  John  S.  Dexter, 

Jeremiah  Olney,  WilHam  Peck, 
Eaos  Hitchcock,  Daniel  Lyman. 
After  harmoniously  compleatlng  the  bu- 
siness before  the  so.  iety,  the  members  who 
had  convened  at  the  sta  e-house  repaired  to 
mr.  Lawtnn's  tavern,  where  an  entertain- 
ment was  provided,  and  a  number  of  it6t- 
r  1  toasts  drank,  which  ccicluded  the  festi- 
V'cy. 

Jta  metting  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  of  the 
state  of  Rhode- Island,  held  at  the  state-house 
if:  Newport,  on  the  ^h  of  JMy^  1789. 
WHEREAS  Joseph  Arnoia,  of  War- 
wick, a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  of  said 
state,  by  a  late  ten  "er  of  the  paper  currency 
for  a  specie  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
most  pressing  an4  repeated  admonitions  to 
the  contrary,  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  those 
principles  of  honour  ancTjusice,  v/hich  era 
the  basis  of  the  institution,  and  thereby 
renderel  himself  no  longer  deserving  the- 
frienrfship  and  confidence  of  that  class  of 
lis  fellow-citizens,  or  the  patronage  of 
go -d  men. 

The'cfore,  it  is  ananimo'Jsly  resolved, 

that  the  said  Joseph  Arnold  be  expelled  said 

society,  and  th  it  his  name  be  erased  from 

the  list  cf  members  who  compose  the  fame* 

By  order  of  thesoci'^y, 

ROBERT    ROGERS,    SeC. 

We  learn  that  the  society  of  Cincinnati 
Inthis  state,  at  the  late  meetin^',  unani- 
mously resolved  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
all  military  titles;  sincerely  rejoicing  in  ^ 


InteJUgeme* 


|5trfect  c^ality  with  all  their  feUow. citi- 
zens, who  preserve  an  inviolable  attachme^nt 
^0  the  laws  of  honour,  justice  and  honesty. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartfrrd,  July  6.     There  are  now  in  this 
place  chree  brond  and  three  narrow  looms, 
Qonstanrly  w  rked  with  the  spring  or  fl»- 
shuttlfj    t  e  extr.    expencc   of    fitting  a 
ioom  in  this  manner,  for  a  shuitleand  lion 
work,  is  fona    12S.  "o  i^%.  according  to 
the  size  of  the  loom  .     By  means  of  this 
irventior,  a  single  person  can  weave  cloth 
three  yards  widej  a  few  hours  piactice  is 
sufficient  to    feaeh    a  comnnon   weaver  to 
throw  the  shuttle  i   any  carpenter  who  is 
used  tc  make  the  comm»n  l.oras,  can,  from 
inspecting  these,    erect  the  bread  looms, 
and  add  wliat  it  necessary  to  carry  the  fly- 
shuttles.      There  is  neither  mystery  nor 
difficulty  attending  the  working  of  tbcm, 
when  once  observed.     All  looms  designed 
to  weave  cloths  a  yard  wide  and  upwards, 
should  be  worked  in  this  manner.     It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  country  weavers 
would  get  reeds  and  harness  to  make  their 
claths  1  t»2  yard  wide  in  the  loom,  so  that 
they  may  be  7  8tbs  wide,  when  ful  ed  and 
dressed.      Their   flannels    of   this    width 
would  always  command  cash  in  this  city, 
which  will  soon  be  the  staple  of  wcollea 
clotb,  as   well  as  of  wool,  for  this  state. 
If  the  principal  weavers  in  each  town  would 
erect,  say  two  or  three  broad  looms  to  a 
town,  where  the  yarn,  made  out  of  wool 
that  is  too  coarse  for  the    fabric  of    fine 
cloths,  might  be  wove  into  blankets  and 
coatings,  they  would  net  much  more  to  the 
farmers,  than  making  it  into  yaid  wide 
flannels,  as  now  practised.     Such  flannels 
would  always  sell  at  the  factory  in   this 
town  ;  and  in  this  way  immense  quantities 
of  coarse  cloths  might  soon  be  made,  ev-^n 
for  exportation.     The  whole  expence  of  a 
broad  loom,  and  the  necessary  apparatus, 
may  be  four  pounds. 

waw-vo-RK. 
Nm-Ytrk,  July  2.  Next  Monday,  agree- 
able  to  a  proclamation,  the  Isgislature  of 
this  state  will  convene  at  Albany;  for 
which  place  his  excellency  the  governor  set 
•ut  on  Saturday  last,  accompanied  by  seve- 
^   f»l  other  gentlemen. 

Jidy  82.  The  hor.  Philip  Schuyler  and 
R.ufus  King,  efqr's.  are  chos-n  to  represent 
this  state  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  extract  from  the  printed  report  of  the  prii^ 
council  of  Great.Britain,  of  their  inquiry 
aiout  the  Hessian  fly,         ^  ^ 
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Methpd  of  destroying  the  flying  Wevll  ia 
Bavaria,  in  a  letier  from  mr.  W.4polc, 
minister  from  the  court  of  Great.Bri-. 
tain,  at  Munich,  to  the  marquis  o^  Car- 
marthen, secretary  of  state. 
**  A  person  put  on  a  heap  of  corn,  thyme 
and  swee. -marjoram,  and  changed' each  cf 
t^tse  plants  ev  ry  24  liours,  in  hope-    of 
discovering  one    wh>th  would  ansv/cr  his 
purpcs:.     Hemp  vvas  also  tried  :  he  took  a 
handful,  aj.d  put  it  en  *  heap  of  corn,  and 
found    the   next   morning  that  the  hemp 
was  full  of  Weviis.     There  little   bla.k 
animals    seem    to    have   a  curious    sm'U 
since  they  find  the  bad    scent  cf    Lcm|* 
agreeable,    and  it   appears    they  like   the 
sott  n  d   of  it.     This  handful  of  htmp 
waspick-d  out  of  the  granary  and  winnov-. 
ed,  and  put  again  on   ihe   corn.     The  Je- 
suit was,  that  in  five  days  afterwards  there 
were  no  Wcvils  to  be  icen  in  the  Siid  he^p 
of  corn.     In  the  eas  n  w  en  there  was  no 
green  hemp    they  made  use  of  mouldy  eld 
hemp,  and  with  equal  success,  except  that 
it  required  a  longer  time  to  dtscrny   these 
in^ects.     When  the  Wcvils  appeared  agaia 
in  .he  month  of  May  the  following  year, 
in  less  quantities,  and  at  that  psriod,  there 
was  only  the  tow  or  beards  ofhemp  that 
was  already  prepared  to  spin;  nevertheless 
the  success  was  the  same,  and  in  eight  days 
time  all  the  Weviis  were   removed.     Per.- 
haps  linen  might  be  used,  steeped  in  the 
juice  of  hemp,  where  the  hemp  is  not  cul- 
tivated,   and  the  event    might   turn    out 
equally  successful.     However,  it  Is  neccs- 
sary  to  shake  the  hemp  v^eJl  that  is  put  on 
the  corn,  and  to  stir  the  corn,  if  ir  is  in 
great  quantities,  in  order  to  bring  the  We- 
viis to  the  surface-     This  experiment  was 
made  also  in  a  tainy  summer,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  collect     together    the   sheafs 
which  were  very  wet,  and  carry  them  into 
the  granary,  which  of  course  produced   a 
fer.Tentation  in  the  barn  as  well  as  the  gra- 
nary, and  from  that  cause  many  Weviis. 
Hemp  was  made  use  cf  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ctrn  stirred   at    the   same 
time,  and  as  the  excessive  heat  arose  frcna 
ir,  the  Weviis  disappeared." 

From  the  progress  of  settlements  ^eyond   ' 
the  iimiis  of  Pennsylvania,  the  state  will 
for  ever    hereafter  be  safe,  it  is   expected 
from  Indian  excursions,  in  case  of  another 
war. 

Every  good  citizen  must  rejoice  in  the 
accessions  tfcat  are  now  taking  {hcc  of 
New  England  settlers,  upon  the  rev/  janrs 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not  only  an 
indus^rious  people,  but  they  carrv  witii 
them,  wherever  they  go,  the  sober  habi?f 
they  derived  .'"rom  their  aicrstors.     Tbcv 
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Intelligence. 


are  particularly  careful  in  estaSlishing 
schools,  and  in  educating  their,  youth  m 
tiie  principles  of  religion.  They  moreover 
love  libert,y,  and  understand  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  ic 

Of  riear  ecoo  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  lately  emigrated  to  Carthagena, 
in  Spanish  ..merica,  only  140  have  return- 
ed, fhe  rest  having  all  died,  except  a  fev/ 
men  who  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army- 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe of  these  unfortunate  people  willcure 
the  passion  for  quitting  the  American  states, 
which  has  lately  infected  some  of  our  citi- 
zens. What  privileges  can  Spain  confer, 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or  Bri- 
tain in  Canada,  equal  to  those  which  are 
held  under  our  inestimable  federal  govern- 
ment ?  That  man  is  unvt^orthy  of  liberty, 
who  will  exchange  it  for  the  gift  of  a  few 
acres  of  land,  or  for  three  years  rations  of 
beef  and  bread — both  of  which  may  be 
taken  avi-ay  at  any  time,  not  only  without 
a  trial,  but  without  the  formality  of  a  law, 
by  a  capricious  or  interested  governor  To 
claim  as  ourovi'n  the  fruits  oi  our  industry 
- — to  feel  even  a  cabin  to  be  a  castle,  for 
safety  and  protection  against  arbitrary  power 
— to  be  capable  of  sharing,  without  royal 
or  noble  birth,,  in  all  the  honours  of  go- 
vernment, and  •  to  dare  to  worsliip  the  Su- 
preme Being  agreeable  to  our  consciences, 
without  paying  for  the  support  of  an  esta- 
blishment, thafis  contrary  to  their  dictates, 
are  blessings  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
and  which  at  present  are  enjoyed  in  the 
same  degree  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe. 

MARYLAND. 

Bahimote,  July  7.  Capt.  Weatherbf,  td 
the  brig  Paca,  from  this  port  bound  to 
Port-au-Prince,  about  the  1st  of;  June,  in 
the  latitude  of  Bermuda,  fell  in  with  a  ship 
which  was  lying  to  ;  supposing  her  to  be  in 
distress,  he  bore  down  in  order  to  speak 
her  ;  on  coming  within  hail,  she  informed 
him  she  was  from  Virginia,  bound  for  Ca- 
diz. Capt.  Weatheiby.  then  perceived  she 
mounted  a  number  of  guns,  and  was  rnan- 
ned  in  proportion.  The  captain  ordering 
him  to  bring  to,  .as  he  intended  to  send  his 
boat  on  board,  capt.  Weatherby  irame- 
oiaf.iy  conclL'<ipd   she    was  a  pir^'te,    and 


made  all  the  sail  possible  :  the  ship  imttitf« 
diately  began  firing  at  him,  and  continued 
chasing  him  for  six  nours  ;  one  shot  carried 
away  ths  ross-jack  slings  ;  the  brig  sailing 
very  fast,  escaped,  and  got  safe  into  Port- 
au-Prince.  Capt.  Weatherby.  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  the  governor,  who^ 
it  was  reported,  intended  dispatching  a  fri- 
gate in  pursuit  of  her.  She  was  under  Spa- 
nish colours,  had  yellow  sides,  v:hite  bot- 
tom, no  head,  and  in  ballast.  This  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  by  captain  Wea- 
thcrebv  to  mr.  David  Plunket,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Port-au-Prince. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta,  June  6.  Yesterday  arrived  in 
town  an  express  frora  George  Golphin,  efq; 
agent  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Union  in 
the  Creek  nation,  informing  us  that  the 
chiefs  had  agreed  to  meet  the  proposals  for 
a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and-  that  the  measures 
before  adopted  for  holding  the  treaty,  are 
now  carrying  into  effect;  and  that  a  treaty 
will  certainly  take  place. 

By  ftnther. advices  dated  June  30,  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public^  -that 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  treaty  are  ia 
great  forwardness.  It  is  expected  iiear  ■ 
300©  Indians,  with  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  will  be  present  at  the  Rock  Landing, 
where  the  treaty  is  to  be  held. 

MARrRIJGES. 

Massachusetts. At  Boston,  doctcr^ 

Abiah  Checver  to  miss  Betsey  Scoti-^?itr.  Sajnaet 
Cobb  to  miss  Peggy  Scott.     ,  "'""V.' 

N  E  w  -  J  E  R  s  E  Y . At  New-Mills, '  near 

Burlington.)  mr,  IVilliain.  M'Caulick'to  miss  EliM 
'  Bucfd. 


aDeatljg. 


-At     Plympton, 


MASSACHUSETTS — 

cahti  Simeon  Sampson. 

New-York.. At  Albany;  Goose  Van 

Schaick,  esq;  a  brigadier  in  the  late  armies  af 
the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania. At   .Philadelphia, 

col,  B,  G.  Eyres — mr.  Benjamin  Armitage— 
mrs.  Man  Proctor^  vcife  of  col.  Thomas  Proc- 
ter.      ■' 

Maryland. At   Alexandria.     ??. 

GfOTf^e  Richdrds,  Printer^ 
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TO     C  O  R  R  E  S  P  O  N  35  E  ij  T  S. 

CoELo  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  vaiuablfe  communications  n 
already  forwarded  us.      The  poetry  for  the    pregent    month  '  \vai 
arranged   before  we  were  favoured  with  his  correspondence.      It    ' 
is  our  intention  to  insert  the  pieces  in  regular  order,  excepting  the'  |l 
Parody, ^ which,  we  doubt  not,  he  will,  upon  a  mature  consideration,- 
be  convinced   of  the  propriety  of  our  declining.     We  are  flattered 
by  the  hope  of  further   communications,  and  with  pleasure  remind 
him  of  his  promise. 

The  solution  to  the  Rebus  in  the  magazine  for  May  last,  remains 
for  our  next. 

^   The  meteorological  tables  from  Charleston,  came  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  the  present  number. 

We  thank  the  Rhapsodist,    and  solicit  the  continuation  of  his- 

essays. 

Through  the  inattention  of  the  person  intrusted  with  the  delivery 
of  the  Retailer,  No.  XI.  the  essay  came  too  late,  and  is  therefore 
unavoidably  postponed. 

The  editor  has,  within/  these  few  days,  received  several  valuable 
communications,  for  which  he  returns  his  rincere  acknowledgements. 
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THEY  recommend  to  the  iriha« 
bitants  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  as 
it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal 
manner  under  the  rules  of  the 
charter,  until  the  effects  of  the 
application  of  congress  for  a  re- 
peal of  those  acts,  by  which  the 
charter  rights  are  infringed,  is 
known.  And  that  every  person 
who  shall  accept,  or  act  under^ 
any  commission  or  authority,  de- 
tived  from  the  late  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  changing  the 
form  of  government,  and  violat- 
ing the  charter  of  that  province^ 
ought  to  be  held  in  detestation, 
and  considered  as  the  wicked  tool 
ef  that  despotism,  which  is  pre- 
paring to  destroy  those  rights, 
which  God,  nature  and  compact, 
have  given  to  America.  They 
again  recommended  to  the  people 
of  Boston  and  Massachusetts-Bay, 
still  to  conduct  themselves  peace- 
ably tov/ards  the  general  and  ihe 
troops  stationed  at  Boston,  so 
far  as  it  could  possibly  consist 
with  their  immediate  safety  ;  but 
that  they  should  firmlv  persevere 
GoL.  Mag.  FoI.  ///.No.  8. 


in  the  defensive  line  of  conduct 
they  were  now  pursuing.  The 
latter  part  of  this  instruction 
evidently  alluded  to,  and  implied 
an  approbation  of,  the  late  reso- 
lutions  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
relative  to  the  militia,  and  to  the 
arming  of  the  people  in  general. 
Congress  conclude  by  a  resolution, 
that  the  transporting  or  attempt- 
ing to  transport  any  person  be- 
yond sea,  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  America,  being  a- 
gainst  law,  will  justify,  and  ought 
to  meet  with  resistance  and  re- 
prisal. 

After  passing  these  resolutions, 
congress  wrote  a  letter  to  Gage, 
in  which,  after  repeating  the 
complaints  which  had  been  before 
repeatedly  made  by  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  by  the  delegates  of 
tl*  different  counties  in  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, they  declare  the  de- 
termined resolution  of  the  colo- 
nies, to  unite  for  the  preservation 
of  their  common  rights,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  late  acts;  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  sentiments 
upon  that  subject,  the  colonies 
had  appointed  them  the  guardians 
Hh 
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of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
that  they  felt  the  deepest  concern, 
that,  while  they  were  pursuing 
every,  peaceable  measure  to  pro- 
cure a  cordial  and  effectual  recon- 
ciliation between  Great-Britain 
*nd  the  colonies,  the  governor 
should  proceed  in  so  hostile  a 
jnanner,  and  which  those  oppres- 
sive acts  did  not  warrant.  They 
represented  the  tendency  this  con- 
duct must  have  to  irritate  and 
force  a  people,  however  well  dis- 
posed to  peaceable  measures,  into 
hostilities,  which  might  prevent 
the  endeavours  of  congress,  to 
restore  a  good  understanding  with 
the  parent  state,  and  involve  them 
in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  In 
order  to  prevent  these  evils,  and 
the  people  from  being  driven  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  they  intreat- 
cd  that  the  general  would  discon- 
tinue the  fortifications  in  Boston, 
prevent  any  further  invasions  of 
private  property,  restrain  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  soldiers,  and 
give  orders  that  the  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  coun- 
try should  be  open,  unmolested, 
and  free. 

The  congress  also  published  a 
declaration  of  rights,  to  which 
the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  are  entitled,  by  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  constitution, 
and  their  several  charters  or  com- 
pacts. In  the  first  of  these  are 
life,  liber ty>  and  property,  a 
right  to  dispose  of  any  of  these, 
without  their  consent  they  had 
never  ceded  to  any  sovereign 
]power  whatever.  That  their  an- 
cestors at  the  time  of  their  mi- 
liration,  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  immunities 
of  free  and  natural-born  subjects ; 
and  that  by  such  emigration,  they 
flcither  ibrfeited,  surrendered,  nor 


that 
case, 
inte- 
they 


lost  any  of  those  rights.  They 
then  state,  that  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty,  and  of  all  free 
goverm^ent,  is  a  right  in  the 
people  to  participate  in  their  le- 
gislative council  ;  and  proceed  to 
shew,  that  as  the  colonists  arc 
not,  end  from  various  causes  can- 
not be  represented  in  the  British 
parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
free  and  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  their  several  provincial 
legislatures,  where  their  right  of 
representation  can  alone  be  pre- 
served, in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  subject  only 
to  the  negative  of  their  sovereign, 
in  such  manner  as  had  been  here- 
tofore used  and  accustomed. 

They  declare,  however, 
from  the  necessity  of  the 
and  a  regard  to  the  mutual 
rests  of  both  countries, 
cheerfully  consent  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  as  are,  bona  fide,  re- 
strained to  the  regulation  of  their 
external  commerce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  whole  empire 
to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respect- 
ive members,  excluding  every  idea 
of  taxation,  internal  or  external, 
for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  sub- 
jects of  America,  without  their 
consent. 

They  also  resolved,  that  the 
colonies  are  entitled  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  more 
especially,  to  the  great  and  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  peers  of  the  vicinage.  That 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
such  of  the  English  statutes  as 
existed  at  the  time  of  their  colo- 
nization, and  which  they  havt  by 
experience  found  to  be  appli- 
cable to  their  several  local 
and  other  circumstances.      That 
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thf y  ara  llkcvlse  entitled  to  all 
the  immunities  and  privileges 
granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by 
royal  charters,  or  secured  by  their 
several  codes  of  provincial  laws. 
That  they  have  a  right  to  assem- 
ble peaceably,  consider  of  their 
grievances,  and  petition  the  king 
tor  redress  ;  and  that  all  prosecu- 
tions and  prohibitory  proclama- 
tions for  so  doing  are  illegal. 
That  the  keeping  a  standing  army 
in  times  of  peace,  in  any  of  the 
states,  without  the  consent  of  its 
legislature,  is  contrary  to  law. 
That  it  is  essential  to  the  English 
constitution,  that  the  constitu- 
tional branches  of  the  legislature 
should  be  independent  of  each 
other.  That,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  power,  by  a 
council  appointed  during  pleasure 
by  the  crown,  is  unconstitutional 
and  destructive  to  the  freedom  of 
American  legislation. 

They  declare  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  constituents,  that 
they  claimed  and  insisted  on  the 
foregoing  articles  as  their  indu- 
bitable rights  and  liberties,  which 
could  not  be  legally  taken  from 
them,  altered  or  abridged  by  any 
power  whatsoever,  without  their 
own  consent,  by  their  represent- 
atives in  their  several  provincial 
assemblies. 

They  then  enumerate  parts, 
or  the  whole,  of  eleven  acts 
of  parliament  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  present  reign,  and 
which  they  declared  to  be  in- 
fringements and  violations  of  the 
rights  of  America,  and  that  the 
repeal  of  them  was  essentially  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  restore  har- 
mony. Among  the  acts  of  par- 
liciment  thus  reprobated,  was  the 
Quebec  bill,  which  had  already 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discus- 
sion at    home,    and  which   they 


termed  "  An  act  for  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  abolish- 
ing the  equitable  system  of  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  erecting  a  tyranny 
in  their  place,"  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  the  neighbouring  British 
colonies,  by  whose  blood  and 
treasure  that  country  was  con- 
quered from  France,  and  this  dan- 
ger arose  from  establishing  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  system  of 
religion,  law,  and  government^ 
so  totally  dissimilar  to  their 
own. 

After  specifying  their  rights, 
and  enumerating  their  grievances^ 
they  declared,  that,  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  the  latter,  a  non-import- 
ation, non-consumption,  and  non- 
exportation  agreement,  would 
prove  the  most  speedy,  effectual, 
and  peaceable.  They  accordingly 
entered  into  an  association  by 
which  they  bound  themselves, 
and  of  course  their  constituents 
to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
following  articles. 

1.  That  after  the  first  day  of 
the  following  December,  no  Bri- 
tish goods,  nor  merchandize  what- 
ever ;  no  East-India  tea,  from  any 
part  of  the  world  ;  none  of  the 
products  of  the  British  West  India 
islands  ;  no  wines  from  Madeira, 
or  the  Western  islands  ;  nor  fo- 
reign indigo  should  be  imported. 

2.  That,  after  that  day,  they 
Would  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave  trade,  and  neither  hire  ves- 
sels, nor  sell  commodities  or  ma- 
nufactures to  any  concerned  in 
that  trade. 

3.  That  from  the  present  date, 
they  will  use  no  tea  on  which  a 
duty  had  been,  or  shall  be  paid  j 
and  after  the  first  of  March  en- 
suing, no  East  India  tea  what- 
ever;  nor  any  Brit i'^-h  goods  im- 
ported after   tbe   first  of  Deccn^- 
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jber,  except  such  as  come  under 
the  rules  and  directions  contained 
in  the  loth  article. 

4.  By  this  article  the  non-ex- 
portation agreement  is  suspended 
to  the  loth  of  September,  177^  ; 
after  |\vhich  day,  if  the  acts  of 
parliament,  which  they  had  be- 
fore recited,  are  not  repealed,  all 
exportation  is  to  cease,  except 
that  of  rice  to  Europe. 

5.  The  British  merchants  are 
exhorted  not  to  ship  any  goods 
in  violation  of  this  association, 
under  penalty  of  their  never  hold- 
ing any  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  that  act  otherwise. 

6.  Owners  of  ships  are  warned 
to  give  such  orders  to  their  cap- 
tains, as  will  effectually  prevent 
their  receiving  any  of  those  goods 
that  are  prohibited. 

7.  They  agree  to  improve  the 
breed  of  sheep,  to  increase  their 
number  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

8.  The  purport  of  this  article 
5s  to  encourage  frugality,  econo- 
my, and  industry ;  to  promote 
agriculture,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  to  discountenance  all  ex- 
pensive shows,  games,  and  enter- 
tainments J  to  lessen  the  expence 
of  funerals ;  to  discourage  the 
giving  of  gloves  and  scarfs  j  and 
to  recommend  the  wearing  of  no 
other  mourning  thafi  a  piece  of 
crape  or  ribbon. 

9.  Ketail  dealers  are  to  sell 
their  goods  at  the  usual  prices, 
without  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  situation  of  affairs. 

'  10.  This  article  was  designed 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  jsoften  the 
rigour  of  the  first,  and  permits  a 
<;onditional  importation  for  two 
months  longer,  at  the  option  of 
the  owner ;  who,  if  he  will  de- 
liver up  any  goods  that  he  im- 
ports before  the  first  of  February, 
^p  the   committee   of   the   place 


where  they  are  landed,  they  are 
to  be  sold  under  their  inspection, 
and  the  prime  cost  being  returned 
to  the    importer,  the  profits   are 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  at  Boston,      AIJ   goods 
that  arrive   after  that  day  are  to 
be  sent  back  without  landing,  or 
breaking  any   of  their  packages. 
Three  articles  follow,  which  re- 
late to  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  foregoing,  and  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  violaters  in  the 
public  papers,    as    foes    to    the 
rights,  and  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  America  ;  they  also  regu-. 
late  the   sale  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, that  they  may  be  dispo- 
sed of  at  reasonable  prices,  and  no 
undue  advantage  taken  of  a  future 
scarcity  of  goods.     By  the  14th 
and    last    article,    any   province 
which  shall    not   accede  to,    or 
shall  hereafter  violate  the  associ-; 
ation,  is   branded   as   inimical  to 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
all  dealings  or  intercourse  what- 
ever with    such  colony  is  inter- 
dicted. 

This  association  was  subscrib- 
ed by  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress ;  and  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions were  all  marked  nemine  com^ 
tradicmte.  They  afterwards  re- 
solved, that  a  congress  should  be 
held  in  the  same  place  on  the  loth 
of  May  following,  unless  a  redress 
of  their  grievances  should  be  ob- 
tained before  that  time ;  and  they 
recommended  to  all  the  colonies 
to  chuse  deputies,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  that  purpose.  They 
also,  in  their  own  names,  and  in 
behalf  of  all  those  whom  they  re- 
presented, declared  their  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  to 
those  truly  noble,  honourable, 
and  patriotic  advocates  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  who  hadsQ 
generously  and  powerfully^  though 
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wnsucccssfuUy,  espoused  and  de- 
fended the  cause  of  America,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament. 

Tliey  then  proceeded  to  frame 
a  petition  to  the  king;  a  memo-» 
rial  to  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  an  address  to  the  colo- 
nies in  general,  and  another  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

The  petition  to  the  king  con- 
tained an  enumeration  of  their 
grievances  ;  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  more  particularly  com- 
plained of,  viz.  the  keeping  a 
standing  army  in  the  colonies  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  assemblies,  the  em- 
ploying of  that  army  and  a  naval 
power  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
taxes.  The  authority  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  of  the  briga- 
diers general,  being  rendered  su- 
preme in  all  the  civil  govern- 
ments in  America-  The  com- 
mander general  of  the  forces,  in 
time  of  peace  appointed  governor 
of  a  colony.  The  charges  of 
establisKed  offices  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  new,  expensive,  and  op- 
pressive offices  multiplied.  The 
judges  of  the  admiralty- courts 
empowered  to  receive  their  sala- 
ries and  fees  from  the  eflfects  con- 
demned by  themselves ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  customs  to  open  and 
enter  houses,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate,  1  he 
judges  rendered  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  crown  for  their  sala- 
ries, as  well  as  for  the  duration 
of  their  commissions :  counsel- 
lors, who  exercise  legislative  au- 
thority, holding  their  commis- 
sions during  pleasure.  Humble 
and  reasonable  petitions  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people 
fruitless.  The  agents  of  the  peo- 
ple discountenanced,  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  prevent  the  paj'^- 
piejit  ©f  their  salaries  \  assemblies 


repeatedly  and  injuriously  dis- 
solved J  commerce  burthencd  with 
useless  and  oppressive  lestric- 
tions. 

They  then  enumeriite  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  present  reign  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  extending  the  pow- 
ers of  admiralty  and  vice-adiiii- 
ralty-courts  beyond  their  ancient 
limits  ;  whereby  their  property  is 
taken  from  them  without  their 
own  consent ;  the  trial  by  jury, 
in  many  civil  cases,  abolished ; 
enormous  forfeitures,  for  trivial 
offences,  incurred ;  vexatious  in- 
formers exempted  from  paying  da- 
mages to  which  they  are  justly- 
liable,  and  oppressive  security  re- 
cjuired  from  owners  before  they 
are  allowed  to  defend  their  right. 

They  complain  of  the  parlia- 
mentary vote  for  reviving  the  sta- 
tute of  the  35th  Henry  8th,  and 
extending  its  influence  to  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  of  the  statute  of  the 
1 2  th  of  his  present  majesty, 
whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  may,  in  sundry  cases,  be 
deprivec^bf  a  trial  by  their  peers 
of  the  vicinage .  They  then  re- 
cite the  three  acts  of  the  preced- 
ing session,  relative  to  Boston  and 
Massachusett3-^ay,  the  Quebec 
act,  and  the  act  for  providing 
quarters  for  the  troops  in  North 
America. 

The  petition  contains  repeated 
expressions  of  loyalty,  the  me»t 
affectionate  attachment  and  duty* 
to  the  sovereign,  and  of  love  to 
the  parent  state ;  they  attributed 
these  sentiments  to  the  liberties 
they  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors and  the  constitution  under 
which  they  Avere  bred ;  n-hile  the 
necessity  which  compelled,  wa$ 
the  apology  for  delivering  them. 
At  the  Same  time,  they  doubted 
not  of  obtaining  a  favouyable  ?:p- 
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cepilon  and  heanns;  from  a  prince, 
whose  family  owed  their  empire 
to  similar  principles. 

They  declare,  that  from  the 
destructive  system  of  administra- 
tion towards  the  colonies,  adopt- 
ed since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war,  have  flowed  those  distresses, 
dangers,  fears,  and  jealousies, 
which  overwhelm  them  in  afflic- 
tion ;  and  they  defy  their  most 
subtle  enemy  to  trace  the  unhap. 
py  differences  between  Great- 
Britain  and  them  from  an  earlier 
period,  or  from  other  causes  than 
those  they  have  assigned.  .^11 
they  ask  is  liberty,  peace,  and 
■safety ;  they  wish  not  for  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  prerogative,  nor  do 
they  solicit  the  gi  ant  of  any  new 
right  in  their  favour  i  and  **  ap- 
pealing to  that  Being  who  searches 
thoroughly  the  hearts  of  his  crea- 
tures, they  solemnly  profess,  that 
their  councils  have  been  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  dread 
of  impending  destrution. " 

They  conclude  by  imploring  his 
majesty,  in  the  name  of  all  Ame- 
rica, and  with  a  more  solemn  and 
awful  adjuration,  that  SOfor  his 
glory,  which  can  be  advanced  on- 
ly by  rendering  his  subjects  hap- 
py, and  keeping  them  united  ;  for 
the  interests  of  his  family,  de- 
pending in  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  that  enthroned  it  ;  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  king- 
doms and  dominions,  threatened 
with  almost  unavoidable  dangers 
and  distresses  ;  and  as  the  loving 
father  of  bis  whole  people,  con- 
nected by  the  same  bonds  of  law, 
loyalty,  faith  and  blood,  though 
dwelling  in  various  countries,  he 
will  not  suffer  the  transcendent 
relation  formed  by  these  ties,  to 
be  further  violated,  in  uncertain 
expectation  of  effects,  which,  if 
obtained,  can   never    compensate 


for  the  calamities  through  which 
they  must  be  gained." 

This  petition  was  subscribed  by 
all  the  delegates. 

In  the  memorial  to  the  people 
of  Great-Britain,  they  pay  the 
highest  praise  to  the  noble  and 
generous  virtues  of  their  common 
ancestors ;  but  they  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  instead  of  reflectintr 
any  comparative  honour  on  the 
present  generation  on  that  side 
the  Atlantic,  rather  reproaches 
them  with  a  shameful  degeneracy. 
They  then  declare,  that  born  to 
the  same  rights,  liberties,  and 
constitution  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  same  ancestors,  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  plighted  faith 
of  government,  and  the  most  so- 
lenm  compacts  with  British  sove- 
reigns, it  is  no  wonder  they  should 
refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men, 
whose  claims  are  not  founded  on 
any  principles  of  reason  or  justice, 
**  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a 
design,  that,  by  having  our  lives 
and  properties  in  their  power, 
they  may  with  greater  facility  en- 
slave you."  They  complain  of 
being  oppressed,  abused,  and  mis- 
represented ;  and  say,  that  thedutjr 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  to  the  interest  and  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  British  em- 
pire, leads  them  to  address  the 
people  of  Encland  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

After  complaining  of  their 
grievances  in  the  stvle  and  sub- 
stance of  the  petition,  they  re- 
cal  the  happy  state  of  the  empire 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  pre- 
vious to  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war ;  and  state  the  advantages 
which  the  people  of  Great-Britain 
derived,  and  to  which  they  wil- 
lingly submitted,  from  the  system 
then  pursued  towards  the  colo- 
nies; they  looked  up  to  Britain 
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as  to  their  psivcnt  state,  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties;  and  were  happy  in  being  in- 
strumental to  its  prosperity  and 
grandeur. 

They  call  upon  the  British  to 
witness  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  common  interests  of 
the  whole  empire;  tueir  efforts 
in  the  last  war;  their  embarking 
to  meet  disease  and  death  in  fo- 
reign and  inhospitable  climates, 
to  promote  the  success  ot  the 
British  arms. 

They  ask  to  what  causes   they 
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would  she  be  ?  What  advantages, 
what  laurels  would  she  reap  irom 
such  a  conquest  ? 

Their  cause  ought  to  be  the  cause 
ot  both  countries,  for  should  the 
measures  against  ihe  colonies  be 
attended  with  success,  the  event 
would  be  as  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  England  as  to  those  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  ask  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain,  if  they  do  not  suppose  that 
a  minister  with  the  same  armies 
that  subdued  America  would  not 
likewise  enslave  them?  If  to  this 
it  is  answered,  that  we  will  cease 


are  to  attribute  the  sudden  change  to  pay  those  armies ;  can  they  ima- 

of  treatment,  and  that  system  of  gine  America   reduced   to   such  a 

slavery,  which  was  prepared  for  situation  would  not  afford  abun- 

them  at  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  dant  resources  both   of  men  and 

they  trace  the  history  of  taxation  money  for  the  purpose ;  nor  should 

from  that  time,  and  declare,  that  the    people   of  Great- Britain  ex- 

those  exactions,  instead  of  being  pect,  that  after  making  slaves  of 

applied  to  any  useliil  purpose,  for  America,  they    should    refuse   to 

cither  country,  had  been  lavishly  assist   in   reducing    them    to  thfc 

squandered  upon  court  favourites  same  abject  state.     •*  In  a  word, 

and  ministerial  dependents  ;  that  take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  into 

they  ever  were,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  same  pit  that  is  preparinfr  for 

ready   to  provide    for  the  neces-  us." 

sary  support  of  their  own  govern-         After     denying      the      several 

ment ;  and,  whenever  the  exigen-  charges  of  being  seditious,  impa- 

cics  of  the   state  may  require  it,  tient  of  government,  and  desirous 

they  shall,  as  they   have   hereto-  of   independency,    all    of   which 

fore  done,    cheerfully    contribute  they  assert  to  be  calumnies  ;   they 

their  full  proportion  of  men  and  declare,  that  if  Britain   is  deter 

money.  mined  that   her    ministers     shall 

Tliey  then  proceed  to  state  and  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of 

examine  the   progression    of  the  mankind ;  if  )ieither  the  voice  of 

ministerial    plan     for    enslaving  justice,    the   dictates  of  law,  the 

them,  by   several  acts  of  parlia-  principles   .of   the    constitution^ 

ment  which  they  consider  as  hos-  nor  the  suggestions  of  humanity, 

tile  to  America,  and  subversive  of  can  restrain   her  hands  from  the 


their  rights.  They  represent  the 
probable  consequences  to  Great- 
Britain  of  a  perseverance  in  those 
measures,  even  supposing  them 
to  be  attended  with  success  ;  ad- 
dition to  the  national  debt ;  in- 
crease of  taxes;  and  a  diminution 
of  commerce  nmst  attend  them  in 
their  progress  ;  and  if  at  last  she 
is  victorious,   in  what  condition 


shedding  of  human  blood  in  such 
an  impious  cause,  they  must  tell 
her,  **  that  they  will  never  sub- 
mit to  be  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water  for  any  mini- 
stry or  nation  in  the  world." 

They  afterwards  make  a  propo- 
sal which  afforded  a  favourable 
basis  fornegociation.  **  Place  us 
in   die  sstmc   siiuailon    that   we 
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were  in  at  tlie  close  of  the  last 
\var,  and  our  former  harmony 
will  be  restored." 

This  memorial  is  concluded,  by 
their  expressing  the  dfeepest  re- 
gret for  the  resolutions  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  for  the  suis- 
pension  of  commerce,  as  a  mea- 
sure detriniental  to  tlumbers  of 
their  fellow-subjects  irl  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  they  account 
and  apologize  for  these  measures, 
by  the  over-ruling  principles  of 
self-preservaticn  ;  by  the  supinc- 
ness  and  inattention  of  the  Bfl" 
tish  to  the  common  interests^ 
which  they  had  shewn  fef  several 
years  ;  and  by  the  attem|)t  of  the 
ministry  to  influence  a  submission 
to  their  measures  by  destroying 
the  trade  of  Boston ;  they  then 
say,  ^'  the  like  fate  may  befal  us 
all ;  we  will  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  live  without  trade,  and 
recur  for  subsistence  to  the  ferti- 
lity and  bounty  of  our  soil,  which 
will  afford  us  all  the  necessaries, 
and  some  of  the  conveniences  of 
life."  They  finally  rest  their 
hopes  of  a  restoration  of  that 
harmony,  friendship,  and  frater- 
nal affection  so  ardently  wished 
for  by  every  true  American,  upon 
the  magnanimity  and  justice  of 
the  British  nation,  whoby  chusing 
a  parliament  of  such  wisdom,  in- 
dependence, and  public  spirit 
may  save  the  violated  rights  of 
the  whole  empire  from  the  de- 
vices of  wicked  ministers  and 
evil  counsellors,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office. 

In  the  memorial  to  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  they  state 
the  right  they  had,  upon  their 
becoming  English  subjects,  to  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution;  that  this  right  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  royal 
proclamation  in  the  year  1763, 
plighting  the  public  faith  for  their 
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full  enjoyment  of    those    advan-i 
tages. 

The  memorial  imputes  to  suc- 
ceeding ministers,  an  audacious 
and  cruel  abuse  of  royal  autho- 
rity, in  withholding  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  the  irrevocable 
riglits  to  which  they  were  thus 
justly  entitled. 

That  as  they  have  lived  to  see 
the  unexpected  time  when  mini- 
sters of  this  flagitious  temper 
hai'e  dared,  to  violate  the  most 
saered  compacts  and  obligatiiHis.i 
and  as  the  Canadians,  edacatficli. 
under  andther  form  of  govent^r 
meiit,  have  artfully  been  kept, 
from  discovering  the  worth  of 
that  from  which  they  are  debar- 
red, the  Congress  think  it  their' 
dutyi  for  weighty  reasons,  to  ex- 
plain tp  theni  some  of  its  most 
important  branches. 

They  tlieti  quote  some  passages 
on  government  from  the  Marquis 
Beccaria  and  Montesquieu,  the 
latter  of  whom  they  consider  as 
a  judge  and  an  irrefragable  autho- 
rity upon  this  occasion,  and  pro- 
ceed to  specify  and  explain  under 
several  distinct  heads,  the  princi- 
pal rights  to  which  tiie  people  are 
entitled  by  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  and  these  rights  they  truly 
say,  are  designed  to  defend  the 
poor  from  the  rich,  the  weak 
from  the  powerful,  the  indus- 
trious from  the  tapacious,  the 
peaceable  from  the  violent,  the 
tenant  from  the  lord,  and  all 
from  their  superiors. 

They  state  that  without  these 
rights^  \  people  cannot  be  free 
and  happy  ;  and  that  under  their 
protecting  and  encouraging  in- 
fluence, the  British  colonies  had 
hitherto  so  amazingly  flourished 
and  increased.. 

[Tp  be  continued.] 
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Confiderat'ions  on  Justice  as  a  Virtue. 
Singula  quaque  locum  teneant  fortita  decent er. 

HoR.  Art.  Poet.  q2. 
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IF  he  has  no  nearer  connexions, 
or  that  such  connexions  fail  in 
this  time  of  necessity,  must  not  I 
use  endeavours  to  gain  him  time 
to  work  his  way,  if  that  is  best, 
but  if  too  much  involved  for  that, 
can  I  do  better  for  him  than  to 
use  my  influence  that  justice  be 
immediately  done,  as  far  as  may 
remain  in  his  power,  by  giving  up 
his  all  to  those  who  have  a  just 
claim  to  it,  and  abide  the  event, 
without  indirect  practices,  in 
previous  or  future  management, 
to  defeat  the  worthy  ends  of  their 
forbearance. 

Some  of  these  matters,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  may  be  difficult 
to  handle,  without  incurring  the 
invidious  censure  of  being  too 
busy.  There  may  be  a  delicacy 
in  taking  opportunities,  and  some- 
times a  necessity  to  turn  well 
chosen  words  many  ways  to  do 
service,  yet,  when  the  point  is 
once  settled,  that  that  only  is  in- 
tended, the  business  is  often  mufe 
than  half  done  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
spreading  pontagion,  by  being  the 
instrument  of  saving  one  man  or 
one  family,  must  be  a  sufficient 
reward  for  many  difficulties. 

But  if  I  am  able,  I  may  do  yet 
more  for  this  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who,  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  has 
parted  with  his  all.  I  may  afford 
liim  the  means  to  make  a  second 
trial :  if  he  succeeds,  and  is  just, 
he  will  infallibly  indenmlfy  me, 
and  make  good  former  dedcieu- 
cics ;  but  if  he  never  does  cither, 
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I  may  nevertheless  find  in  that  ex- 
periment, a  satisfactory  use  for 
redundant  wealth.  Thus,  by 
bearing  a  part  of  the  burthen,  I 
dry  the  tear  of  distress,  bind  up 
the  broken  hearted,  say  to  the 
dejected.  Live,  and  to  the  oppres- 
sed, Go  free  :  all  this  I  may  do, 
and  yet,  after  all,  fall  infinitely- 
short  of  what  another,  higher  than 
I  am,  is  every  day  doing  For  me. 

Nothing  here  observed,  it  is 
hoped,  can  be  construed  to  advo-" 
cate  the  cause  of  those  who  know- 
ingly live  away  upon  the  proper- 
ty of  others,  who  run  un\varrant- 
able  risks  with  what  is  not  their 
own ;  who,  with  a  fair  appear- 
ance, get  into  credit  on  purpose 
to  rob  ;  or  who,  instead  of  doing 
their  best  to  pay  their  debts,  dis- 
honestly make  use  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  times,  in  themselves  bad 
enough,  as  a  pretext  to  avoid  or 
delay  it.  These,  together  with 
every  other  kind  of  fraudulent  in- 
tention and  conduct,  were  here 
designedly  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  those  who  deal  in  that  way, 
may  have  their  pretensions  to 
justice,  but  it  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  of  another  Sort  than 
that  which  we  are  treating  of. 

If  we  look  into  the  cause  wliy 
people  that  have  really  no  disho- 
nest views  so  frequently  fail,  ther^ 
may  be  particular  exceptions  ;  but 
it  must,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  events,  be  in  part 
(I  doubt  a  great  part)  owing  to 
that  elevation  of  taste,  which  the 
profusion  of  the  iate  timt'S  first 
li 
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introduced    to    any   considerable 
degree,  and  which  a  country,  as 
of  yesterday,  hath  not  either  in 
itself,  nor   can  acquire    sufficient 
means  of  supporting.  In  old  coun- 
tries, or  those  where  remittances 
arise  within  themselves,  property 
shifts  owners  with  less  inconve- 
nience to  the  public ;  it  remains 
in  tlie  country,  and  only  changes 
hands  ;  but  where  debts  must  be 
paid  by  foreign  contracts,  the  case 
is   otherwise ;    there   surplui?ages 
unavoidably  incline  to  the  balance 
of    trade,    and    must   eventually 
leave  the  country  they  are  carried 
from  poorer,  and  unable,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  cope,  in  the  ar- 
ticles  of  cxpence,  with   such  as 
are  otherwise   circumstanced,  or 
to  stand  the  consequent  shocks  of 
dissipation   and    luxury :    where 
these  are  found  to  make  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  consumption 
of  a  country,  not  capable  of  be- 
ing reimbursed  from  within  itself,  ^ 
or  sufficiently  by    acquisition,  it 
will  not  require  much  penetration 
to  see   that  such   a  country  must 
decline  in  proportion  as  it  is  over- 
charged  with  the   increased   ex- 
pences  of  high   living.     At  this 
time,   look    at   particular  places 
and    improvements,    you    would 
imagine  every  thing  thrifty  ;  such 
of  them  as  are  of  a  public  nature, 
indicate  a  nobility  of  spirit  in  the 
promoters  and  owners  ;  some  of 
the  others  perhaps   may  bear   a 
<liiFerent   appellation :    there  are, 
however,    without  doubt,    some 
who,  through  frugality  and   ma- 
nagement, or  uncommon  successes 
do  thrive,  and  there  may  be  rea- 
son to  hope,  the  improvements  of 
the  country   go  forward  ;  but  the 
successive  failings   in  business   of 
late  so   frequently   known,  must 
ultimately  center  somewhere  fur- 
ther than  to  the  bare  particulars 


who  have  failed  ;  and   those  who 
immediately  suffer  by  them,  and 
look  not  unlikely  to  fall    upon 
that  manner  of  life,  that  the  coun- 
try itself,  with  all  its  settings  and 
savmgs,    is  not  able  to  support : 
hence,    though     particulars   may 
thrive,  and  the  country  stand  it, 
there  must  naturally   be  shiftings 
and  failings  in  credit  and  circum- 
stances, 'till  things  arrive  at  their 
proper  bearing,  that  is,  till  the 
country  returns  to  the  principles 
of  its  original  frugality,  and   in 
its  mode   of  consumption,  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  course 
of  its  trade,  generally  speaking, 
will  bear.     **  We  may  trade  and 
*'  be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it, 
*^  unless    we    regulate     our     ex- 
^^  pences ;  for  a  merchant  may  get 
•^  by  a  trade  that  makes  the  king- 
**  dom  poor ;    but   if    the   virtue 
*^  and  provident  way  of  living  of 
*^  our  ancestors,  who   were  con- 
^*  tent  with  the  native  convenien- 
•*  ces  of  life,  without  the  costly 
'*  itch     after    the      materials    of 
'*  pride  and  luxury  from  abroad, 
**  were  brought    in  fashion,  and 
'*  countenanced   among    us,    this 
"  alone      would      increase      our 
^<  wealth"*.      Add  to  this,    that 
people,  much  unexperienced  in  any 
thing  (as  'till  within  a  few  years 
past,  was  very  much  the   happy 
circumstance  here  as  to  failings  in 
business)  generally  in  their  first 
experiences,  overdo  what  is  com- 
mon in  a  more  beaten  practice ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  con- 
sequence must  be  with  respect  to 
the  stock   of  the  first    settlers  of 
this  country  in  particular,  except 
a  providence  and  circumspection 
of  late,  too   much  a  stranger  to 
it,  should  more  universally  take 
place, 

(Tq  he  continued.) 
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The  cliemical  essays  (of  which  the  annexed  is  the  introductory  one) 
are  the  production  of  a  young  gentleman  much  attached  to  this 
useful  and  extensive  science  ;  and  although  some  time  has  passed 
since  they  were  first  undertaken,  ihey  have  only  been  the  labour  of 
a  few  leisure  hours,  obtained  from  a  variety  of  laborious  and  intri^ 
cate  avocations.  Our  intentions  are  to  continue  them  monthly  till 
the  whole  are  completed;  audit  is  with  some  degree  of  confidence  we 
can  assure  the  Public  that  our  expectations  of  realizing  these  inten- 
tions are  founded  on  a  broad  basis,  the  whole  subject  matter  of  the 
essays  being  finished,  and  only  wait  the  correcting  hand  of  the 
author,  before  they  are  put  into  our  possession.  We  should  have 
explained  to  our  readers,  in  this  place,  the  utility  and  importance 
of  the  essays,  had  not  the  author  so  fully  attended  to  it  in  this  his 
introductory  essay,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  here;  wc  shall 
therefore  only  observe  in  a  summary  manner,  that  their  principal 
object  is  to  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  rising 
empire,  and  also  to  suggest  and  open  fresh  pursuits  for  the  enquirer 
into  the  arts.  We  flatter  ourselves  the  importauce  of  the  work 
will  plead  our  excuse  in  constantly  appropriating  a  part  of  our 
miscellany  to  a  subject,  which,  perhaps  may,  by  some  of  our  readers 
be  deemed  of  too  intricate  a  nature. 

CHEMICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  ESSAYS, 

INTRODUCTORY   ESSAY. 

"  //  is  a  Pity  that  so  fevj  Chemists  are  DyerSy  and  so  few  Dyers 
''  Chemists:' 

BY  chemistry  we  ought  to  un-  cal  arts.  Few  people  have  a  right 
derstand  in  the  fullest  ex-  idea  of  chemistry.  By  the  gene- 
tent,  that  science  which  doctor  rality  of  mankind,  a  chemist  is 
Black,  professor  of  chemistry  in  supposed  to  be  a  person  that  com- 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  de-  pounds  drugs  and  medicines  tor 
fines  to  be  "  the  science  which  the  use  of  physicians—The  art  ot 
teaches  the  effects  of  heat  and  preparingmedicines  is  called phar- 
MixTURE  upon  all  matter ;"  and  macy,  which  itself  is  but  a  branch 
to  eive  a  clearer  idea  of  a  chemi-  of  chemistry.  Since  a  1  sciences 
cal  operation,  we  may  add,  that  have  assumed  a  more  liberal  ap- 
an  alteration  of  the  sensible  pro-  pearance,  and  gentlemen  who 
perties  of  the  body  operated  up-  were  neither  physicians  ©r  drug- 
on,  is  always  produced.  Under  gists  had  pursued  the  study  ot 
this  view,  the  subject  must  appear  chemistry,  it  was  thought  to  con- 
to  be  infinite,  and  not  that  con-  sist  in  a  number  ot  pleasing  anrt 
fined  science  that  thousands  look  entertaining  experiments ;  it  ap. 
upon  it  to  be,  even  in  the  present  peared  deep  and  abstruse  to  the 
nme.-;  and  as  both  heat  and  mix-  uninformed,  and  the  writings  oi" 
tare  are  made  use  of  in  many  of  philosophical  chemists  being  ut- 
rhe  art3  and  manufactures,  we  terly  unintelligible  to  every  be- 
ni^y  venture  to  call  them   cliemi-  ginner,  it  became,  of  consequence. 
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disgusting;  and  amid  a  multipli- 
city of  technical  terms,  without 
previous  explanation,  the  en- 
quirers after  usetul  knowledge, 
found  it  di^icult  to  pf;rceive  the 
end  to  be  answered  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science.  We  have 
mentioned  already,  that  chemis- 
try, as  a  science,  first  took  its 
origin  among  physicians,  and  was 
from  thence  thought  to  be  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  healing  art — this 
happened,  most  probably,  because 
the  medical  character  requires  an 
extensive  education,  and  an  habit 
of  reasoning  upon,  and  at  least 
an  attempt  to  account  for  all  the 
phaenomena  they  observe. 

The  object  of  chemists  is  to  re- 
duce ail  matter  to  their  most  sim- 
ple forms  ;  and  such  substances  as 
they  can  neither  simplify  nor  com- 
pose by  uniting  any  more  simple 
substances  together,  they  call  che- 
mical elements,  which  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  are  yet 
unable  to  simplify  them ;  for, 
perhaps,,  what  may  with  justice 
be  called  a  chemical  element  at 
the  present  time,  may  be  found  by 
more  successful  chemists  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  to  be  a 
compound  body  :  this  is  called  the 
method  of  investigating  chemistry 
by  analysis,  strictly  so  called ; 
a  means  that  is  frequently  doubt- 
ful :  with  more  success  we  make 
use  of  synthesis  to  direct  us,  by 
which  term  we  mean  the  power 
pf  adding  certain  substances, 
whose  nature  is  already  known  ; 
to  a  body  w^hose  properties  are 
unknown,  when  by  observing  cer- 
tain appearances  which  take  place 
in  the  mixture,  we  become  ena- 
bled to  know  the  naiure  of  the 
substance  we  are  examinin«T:  in 
this  case  we  analyse  a  body  by 
synthesis. 

Whenever  we  conclude  from  our 
experiments  that  any  substance  is 


a  compovmd  body,  we  must  al' 
ways  unite  together  all  those  parts 
which  we  suppose  composed  it ; 
and  if  we  find  that  the  artificial 
compound  resembles  the  natural 
compound  in  all  its  sensible  qua- 
lities, we  may  justly  infer  tjiat 
our  analysis  is  just,  otherwise  it 
must  be  doubtful.  To  illustrate 
this  idea  with  a  familiar  example  : 
we  procure  some  sea-water ;  its 
fluidity  convinces  us  that  there  is 
pure  water  in  it,  whilst  our  taste 
proves  there  must  be  something 
beside  pure  water,  consequently 
sea-water  cannot  be  a  simple  sub- 
stance. Every  one  has  seen  that 
pure  water  boiled  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, will  in  time  entirely  boil 
away.  Let  us  then  try  a  chemical 
experiment  on  sea  water  ;  we  boil 
it  in  an  open  vessel  until  all  the 
water  is  gone,  when  we  find  re- 
maining in  the  vessel  a  white  mass, 
that  has  a  saltish  taste,  almost 
exactly  resembling  our  table  salt : 
from  this  rough  analysis,  there- 
fore, we  conclude  that  sea  water 
consists  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  pure 
water.  But  a  chemist  asks  us, 
how  are  you  certain  that  sea  wa- 
ter contains  this  salt  ?  May  not 
this  salt  that  you  have  obtained 
from  sea  water  have  been  formed 
or  created  by  the  heat  of  the  boil- 
ing fluid  ?  We  answer  these  ques- 
tions by  an  experiment  or  two  : 
we  add  a  certain  quantity  of  pure 
water  to  the  salt  we  obtained 
from  the  sea  water,  and  then 
find  that  it  makes  a  mixture  ex- 
actly resembling  the  original  sea 
water  in  all  its  properties  ;  there- 
fore our  analysis  was  just.  But 
to  prove  it  still  more,  we  add  as 
much  common  salt  to  a  similar 
proportion  of  common  water,  as 
the  sea  v^rater  contained,  and  then 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  got  a 
genuine  artificial  sea  ^/^--ater. 
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This  method  of  investigating 
chemistry,  would  to  a  manufac- 
turer or  artist,  appear  endless, 
and  in  a  great  measure  unpro- 
ductive :  the  design  is  not  imme- 
diately seen,  and  we  follow  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  any  au- 
thor, when  he  can  neither  afford 
us  pleasure,  or  a  certain  prospect 
of  advantage.  Chemists  them- 
;selves  belong  to  two  great  and 
distinct  classes,  which,  it  is  a  pity 
are  not  connected  ;  in  the  one 
class  we  m»ay  rank  those  who  per- 
form a  great  number  of  opera- 
tions by  heat  and  mixture,  with- 
out even  knowing  the  secondary 
causes  of  the  effects  produced  ; 
these  are  called  practical  che- 
mists, such  are  dyers,  who  can- 
not account  for,  or  conceive  why, 
allum,  for  distance,  should  be  of 
use  in  their  art  ;  or  why  galls  and 
copperas  should  produce  a  black 
dye  ;  such  also  are  tanners,  who 
cannot  explain  the  action  of  the 
oak  bark  upon  the  hides;  such 
likewise  are  many  apothecaries, 
who  can  make  aqua  fortis,&c.  &c. 
but  know  nothing  of  the  rationale 
of  the  processes ;  the  other  class 
is  the  mere  theorist,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  "  effects  of 
heat  and  mixture"  upon  all  bo- 
dies, andean  account  for  them  all, 
but  never  soils  his  fingers  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  has  had  oc- 
casion to  break  a  crucible  ;  such  a 
chemist  can  inform  admirably  how 
the  changes  of  colour  in  dying  are 
produced,  but  would  be  unable  to 
produce  them  himself;  he  can 
account  for  the  action  of  oak 
bark  upon  animal  substances, 
without  ever  having  smelt  the 
odour  of  a  tan-yard  ;  he  could  ex- 
plain the  theory  and  process  of 
making  aqua  fortis  ;  and  perhaps 
were  he  tA  attempt  to  make  it, 
he  would  be  two  hours  making  a 
iire  in  his  fiirnacc,  break  his  dis- 


tillery apparatus,  lose  all  his  aqua 
fortis,  and  suffocate  himself  with 
the  fumes.  From  the  comparison 
every  one  will  allow  that  the 
practical  chemist  is  the  most  re- 
spectable character  ;  but  many 
worthy  gentlemen  of  this  class 
have  contended,  that  theoretical 
chemistry  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them.  This  idea,  however,  will 
admit  of  m.uch  dispute  :  if  we  ap- 
peal to  fact,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in 
the  arts  have  been  made  by  men 
who  have  combined  some  kind  of 
theory  with  their  practice.  Aqua 
fortis  and  spirits  of  salt,  so  use- 
ful in  many  chemical  arts  as  our 
future  essays  will  evince,  were 
both  discovered  by  such  chemists. 
It  is  true  that  many  have  stumbled 
in  the  course  of  their  processes, 
upon  facts  of  importance,  undi- 
rected by  theory  or  design  :  still, 
however,  m-ere  theory  has  sug- 
gested considerai^le  improve- 
ments. For  instance,  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  sulphur,  has 
suggested  a  plan  which  has  been 
realized  to  the  great  advantage  of 
mankind,  of  making  oil  of  vitriol 
from  this  mineral.  Many  say 
that  philosophical  chemists  spend 
all  their  time  in  experiments  that 
either  are  merely  amusing,  or  else 
only  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  art.  This,  I  confess, 
is  an  objection  to  the  men,  not  to 
the  science  ;  others  say  ihat  their 
discoveries  respecting  the  nature 
of  bodies  are  of  no  use.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  a  new  fact, 
at  present  apparently  useless, 
may  be  converted  to  the  interests 
of  the  arts.  The  magnetic  needle 
was  for  several  hundred  years  a 
useless  discovery,  at  present  there 
is  scarce  one  of  more  advantage. 
The  power  of  steam  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  as  a  pret- 
ty    philosophical      experiment  ; 
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it  is  now  the  means  of  immense 
wealth  to  a  nmnDer  of  individuals 
in  Ear  ope.     The  investigation  of 
the  *   chemical  attractions,    has 
discovered   those  most   beautiful 
pigments^  the  Prussian  blue,  and 
the   patent  yellow.       By    having 
some  kind  of  theory  to  direct  us, 
we  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
making  improvements  in  our  re- 
spective arts  ;  thus  a  potter,  who 
wishes  to  procure  aa  earth  fit  for 
making  elegant  or  useful  vessels, 
is  always  directed  in  his  choice  by 
some  theory,  although  generally 
imperfect:    he   first   knows  that 
white  clays  are  most  likely  to  re- 
main   v/hits     after    baking:     he 
knows  that  a  ductile  clay  will  be 
easiest  to  mould  :  he  finds  such  a 
clay,    trusting  somewhat  to    his 
theory,  he  goes  to  work,  but  his 
wares  become  red  :  he  cannot  ac- 
count for  it :  he  gives  up  the  idea 
of  trusting  to  those  appes ranees, 
and  is  discouraged  from  making  a 
fresh  attempt  :  he  rests  in  the  ra- 
tional conclusion,  founded  on  ex- 
periment,   that    all   white    clays 
will  not  make  white  ware  .•  a  che- 
mist enc^uires  into  the  causes    of 
the  red  colour,  and   finds  he  has 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  ow- 
ing t(5   iron :    before  he    recom- 
mends   an  earth  as  a   subject  of 
pottery,  he  examines  it  to  find  if 
It  co'iitains  iron,    if   it   does,  he 
concludes   from    similar    experi- 
Tuents,  that  it    will   become   red 
jn 'baking,  and   he  rejects   it   as 
improper. 

When  theory  is  founded  in  ex- 
periment, as  all  rational  theory 
ought,  its  importance  must  be 
obvious ;  for  no  artist,  however 
uninformed  he  may  be  of  true 
science  performs  any  opera- 
tion without  some  kind  of  expla- 
nation or  theory.      Ask  a  dyer 


the  use  of  allum  in  his  art,  he 
thinks  he  explains  it  sufiiciently 
by  telling  you  it  sets  the  colour; 
or  ask  a  black -smith  the  use  of 
heating  and  pounding  cast-iron, 
in  order  to  make  bar-iron,  you 
will  find  if  he  is  a  sensible  man  in 
his  profession,  he  asserts  that 
sulphur,  the  cause  of  its  first  brit- 
tleness,  is  beat  and  burnt  out  of 
it  in  that  operation ;  whilst  a 
rational  chemist  can  fairly  prove 
that  a  great  deal  of  brittle  cast- 
iron  does  not  contain  a  particle 
of  sulphur. 

After  all,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  lost  time  for  any  manufa6turer 
or  chemical  artist  to  study  the 
theory  completely  ;  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  well  enough,  if  each  one 
would  perfectly  understand  as 
much  theory  as  is  necessary  for 
information  in  his  own  business. 
In  the  following  essays  we  mean. 
to  adhere  to  this  idea,  we  shall  di- 
vest them  as  much  as  possible  of 
all  technical  terms,  and  whenever 
they  do  unavoidably  occur,  we 
shall  attempt  such  explanation  of 
them,  as  the  most  ignorant  may 
be  able  to  comprehend.  We  will 
not  pretend  to  any  merit  for  ori- 
ginality or  novelty,  our  intention 
is  only  to  suggest  some  improve- 
ments, in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures dependent  upon  chemistry, 
adapted  to  the  United  States  of 
America :  these  ideas  we  shall 
attempt  to  lay  down  in  a  clear 
intelligible  manner,  several  essays 
however,  will  be  merely  specu- 
lative, and  intended  to  afford  some 
amusement  to  the  theoretical  che- 
mists who  shall  have  patience  and 
perseverance  enough  to  peruse  the 
other  essays.  The  first  scheme 
has  never  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica,  and  even  now  we  are  cer- 
tain that   our  mode  of  execution 


*  We  shall  explain  wh^t  is  ineant  by  this  term  iu  a  future  essay. 
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ivUl  fail  far  short  of  perfection. 
If,  however,  it  should  suggest  an 
hint  to  an  abler  hand  to  pursue 
the  same  scheme  upon  a  more  ex- 
tensive stale;  if  it  should  turn 
the  attention  of  one  manufacturer 
to  the  cultivation  arid  improve- 
ment of  his  own  business,  or  even 
if  our  familiar  manner  of  handling 
the  subjects,  should  make  but  a 
young  miin  fond  of  the  science  of 
chemistry,  we  certainly  shall  not 
have  written  in  vain,  and  our  most 
sanguine  hopes  will  be  answered 
by  the  event.  The  reader  will 
find  us  occasionally  recommend- 
ing some  manufactures  unattempt- 
ed  in  America  :  many  are  tlie  dif- 


rican  manufacturer.  In  England 
the  case  is  very  different ;  a  ma- 
nufacturer there  can  gain  a  gen- 
teel living  by  making  a  single  ar- 
ticle, which,  in  itself,  would  ap- 
pear  to  be  of  inconsiderable  con- 
sequence. Thus  a  person  that 
could  manufacture  the  famous  pa- 
lent  yellow,  would  be  able  to  sell 
it  an  hundred  per  cent,  profit, 
would  cost  but  about  one  shil- 
ling per  lb.  and  it  would  sell 
by  ihe  quantity  at  two  shillings 
per  lb.  yet  even  if  by  patent  he 
could  command  the  sale  of  all 
that  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
still  he  would  not  f  nd  it  worth 
his  whole  attention  to  make  it. 


iiculties  attending  such  attempts  ;     By  good  accounts   it  appears  that 


in  a  general  way  scheming  is  an 
unsafe  and  unprofitable  pursuit ; 
those,  however,  that  we  mean  to 
irecommend,  we  hope  will  be 
found  to  be  such  as  w^ill  turn  out 
profitable,  when  cultivated  with 
prndence. 

We  cannot  presum.e  to  suppose 
that  any  man  already  in  a  good 
business,  would  leave  it  to  pur- 
sue any  of  these  schemes,  but 
whilst  such  numbers  complain  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  business  to 
occupy  their  time,  and  to  n;ain 
them  such  a  mode  of  subsistence 
as  they  would  wish,  several  may 
venture  upon  new  schemes  with 
considerable  advantage  to  them- 
selves. The  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple in  America,  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently adapted  to  manufactur- 
ing ;  tlie    people   in   general   are 


not  more  than  iooolb.  are  used 
annually,  the  profits  then  of 
£.  ICO  Pennsylvania  currency, 
v/ould  never  be  an  inducement  to 
any  man  to  follow  that  for  a  bu- 
siness, w^hen  he  could  make  a 
much  greater  sum  by  the  sam.e 
stock  to  begin  Avith.  Tlie  manu- 
facturer of  this  article  in  London, 
v/as  able  to  monopolize  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  it,  and  sold, 
perhaps,  hfteen  times  the  qiiantity 
used  in  America,  as  he  no*t 
only  supplied  all  Great-Britain, 
but  exported  it  to  foreign  nations. 
Thus  it  happened  tliat  he  made  a 
fortune  there,  whil.-it  a  manufac- 
turer here  would  be  almost  ruined 
by  it.  Nay,  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  every  article  of  manu- 
facture in  London,  that  we  know 
of    one  practical    chemist   there. 


violently  industrious,  but  not  per-     v/lio  lives  very  comiorrably,  mere- 
m.anufacturer  ouo;ht     ly  by   niakina;   iarg:e  quantities  of 


severm":;  a 
not  to  make  violent  exertions, 
but  to  continue  moderate  exer- 
tions for  a  cri'cat  Icnjith  of  time. 
The  sm^all  quantity  of  certain  ma- 
nufactures that  are  used  in  Ame- 
rica, which  would  yield  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  clear  pro- 
fit, would  not  maintain  an  Anie- 


aqua  fortis,  when  v/e  could  not 
dispose  of  ^.30  worth  oF  it  in 
North  America  in  a  year. 

From  a  variety  ot  arguments, 
it  appears  most  rational  to  est:*.- 
blisli  chemical  laboratories  lor 
miscellaneous  manufactiu'es.  Thus 
I  should   S'jpT:)ose  a   careful  man 
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^'•ould  make  out  very  well  in  ma- 
nufacturing several  kinds  of  paint- 
ers coioui's,  and  to  follov/  it  as  a 
business,  he  might,  in  one  labora- 
tory, manufacture  with  ; he  same 
time,  labour,  and  attention,  tlie 
Prussian  blue,  the  patent  yellow, 
the  white  lead,  and  the  verdi- 
grease  ;  a  second  laboratory  might 
be  erected  for  preparing  dye  stuffs, 
and  things  useful  for  dyers;  a 
third  would  certainly  be  very  nse- 
fai  to  manufacture  drugs  and  me- 
dicinal preparations  for  the  apo- 
thecaries shops ;  and  several  o- 
thers  might  be  mentioned  of  a  si- 
milar nature  r*  these,  however, 
are  hints  v/hich  every  person 
would  weigh  with  the  most  seri- 
ous   deliberation,    before   he   at- 


tempted to  pursue  a  new  metJiod 
of  business.  They  are  just  thrown 
out  at  random  in  this  place,  be- 
f'ause  from  the  arrangement  of 
these  essays,  they  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  any  other.  As 
these  essays  are  intended  to  in- 
form the  ignorant,  the  readers  of 
them  may  depend  upon  their  being 
founded  on  tact..  The  writer  never 
means  to  introduce  a  process  unless 
he  can  either  answer  for  the  success 
of  it  from  his  own  experiments, 
or  is  very  certain  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  from 
whence  he  takes  it,  that  is  true  ; 
and  even  in  this  latter  case,  he 
means  to  announce  the  authority 
upon  which  the  assertion  rests. 


.<..M."<^'■^'^<'•«S><^'^^'•<••<'^<'^<^^<"<"^^ 
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N  commencing  a  work  of  this 
kind,  it  has  always  been  usual 
to  give  the  reader  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  person  of  the  au- 
thor, and  to  inform  him  respect- 
ing the  cause  of  his  thus  publlsh- 
ino-  his  lucubrations  to  the  world; 
but  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  con- 
sidered as  necessary,  that  the  ac- 
count thus   given,  should  exactly 


der  the  necessity  of  somewhat 
disguising  the  truth  ;  but  as  I  in- 
tend that  the  sincerity  of  my  cha- 
racter shall  be  the  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  these  papers  :  the 
public  will  excuse  me  in  dispen- 
sing with  a  rule,  which  owes  its 
sole  authority  to  custom,  without 
any  foundation  in  reason.  It  is 
not  my   intention   to   be  totally 


correspond  with  the  truth.  Where     concealed    from    view.      I  shall, 
'     case  is    otherwise,  an  author     from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re 


tn 


would  find  a  disadvantage  in  dis-  quires,  give  such  useful  hints,  and 
closing  his  real  situation,  not  to  seasonable  information  of  the  fa- 
be  recompensed  by  any  fame  or  mily,  age,  and  pursuits  of  the 
reputation  he  might  derive  from  author,  as  I  doubt  not,  will  fully 
liis  writings.  For  my  part,  were  gratify  the  inquisitive  disposition 
1  to  comply  with  the  uniform  ex-  of  the  reader  ;  but  on  such  occa- 
ample  of  my  predecessors,  I  sions,  I  shall  not  make  use  of  my 
.should,  I  frankly  confess,  be  un-  privilege  as  an  anonymous  writer, 

*  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author,  during  the  course  of  the  essays,  to  giveatauie 
containingalist  of  sucjn  pursuits  a$  may  be  carried  on^  to  the  grcates:  advaniage,  i»  each 
laboratory, 
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aiiit  represent  to  Iilm,  any  facts 
or  circmnstanccs  which  are  not 
sirictly  triir.  I  speak  seriously, 
when  I  affirm  that  no  .sitaai'H>n 
whatsoever,  will  jusiilV  a  man  in 
riiterhig  a  falshood.  I  Jja\e, 
therefore  rigidly  exacted  the  truih 
troni  mvsclf,  even  iu  a  case  where 
the  world  is  willing  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  has  rccei\  cd  v/iih  a])pro- 
bation  a  well-constructed  siory, 
thougli  acknowledged  a  fiction — 
I  have  been  told,  and  indeed  my 
constant  experience  has  convinced 
ine,  that  my  opinions  respecting 
this  subject  are  somewhat  singular, 
truth  IS  with  me  tlie  test  of  eve- 
ry man's  character,  tho'  1  must 
own  it  is  a  test  which  seldom 
fails  to  condemn  upon  applicati- 
on, but  it  is  not  lest  valuable  up- 
on that  account,  neither  am  I 
less  frequent  in  the  application. 
Wherever  I  perceive  the  least  in- 
clination to  deceive,  1  suspect  a 
grov/ing  depravity  of  soul,  fliat 
wilio  ne  day  be  productive  of  tlie 
most  dangeroLiS  consequences, 
falsehood  and  dissimulation,  how- 
ever embellished  with  the  softest 
colours,  and  touched  by  the  most 
sparing  and  delicate  hand,  stamp 
an  infamy  upon  the  character 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  the 
perpetration  of  the  blackest 
crimes.  But  I  am  not  alone  sa- 
gacious in  discovering  the  f^iults 
of  others.  I  am  also  careful  to 
rcgidate  my  ow-n  conduct  by  the 
innnutable  standard — Mv  scru- 
ples in  this  respect,  have  been 
ridiculed  by  my  friends,  as  absurd 
and  extravagant,  and  1  am  well 
aw^are  that  it  is  a  common  weak- 
ness of  the  humr.n  character  to 
wander  Into  extremes  ;  but  I  am 
^Iso  sensible  that  we  arc  much 
less  liable  to  depart  from  the 
true  medium  in  favour  of  truth, 
than  of  falsehood — The  polished 
treacherv  of  Cesar,  is  an  odiou£ 
Col.  Mas.   Fol.  IU.  No.  8. 


contrast  to  the  stern  iuregrlty  of 
Cato.  But  this  is  not  a  proper 
opportunity  to  defend  my  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  pleasing  theme, 
and  in  future  I  may  indulge  my 
propensity  towards  it,  without 
unseasonable  interruption.  At 
present  several  preliminaries  re- 
main unsettled  between  my  read- 
ers and  myself;  When  these  are 
dispatched,  J  shall  enter  seriously 
into  I  he  business  of  this  publica-' 
tion. 

1  venture  to  intrude  myself  up- 
on the  public,  not  in  the  fond  ex* 
pectation  of  contributing  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  amuse* 
ment  or  instruction  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  IVly  ambition  has 
already  devoted  me  to  the  service 
of  my  country,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  true  2;lorr,  but  I  am  too 
wx'll  acquainted  with  my  own 
deficiencies,  to  hope  for  fame  in 
this  capacity.  If  my  continual 
struggles  shall  at  length  raise  me 
to  a  level  with  mediocrity,  and 
mv  readers  expect  not  the  eccen- 
trie  genius  of  a  higher  sphere, 
I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  In 
tlie  mean  time  1  humbly  bespeak 
their  candour  and  indulgence  to 
well  meant  endeavours  in  their 
service.  Every  person  who  com- 
mits his  w^ritings  to  the  press 
has  by  that  means  voluntarily 
parted  with  his  ancient  liberty 
and  becomes  the  general  vassal  ; 
If  he  brings  into  his  new  station 
spirit  and  vivacity  sufficient  to 
suit  himself,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  change  of  disposition,  to 
tlie  humours  and  caprice  of  his 
lord,  he  may  perhaps,  though  a 
slave,  enjoy  a  state  of  splendid 
vassallage,  and  reflect  with  less 
uneasiness  upon  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. But  if  he  possess  neither 
abilities  to  please,  nor  industry  to 
attempt  it,  he  may  justly  dread 
the  wonsequences,  and  it  is  incusv- 
K  k 
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bent  upon  him,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  imprecate   the  vengeance 
clue  to  his  rashness.  I  shall  there- 
fore, on  my  first  appearance,  very 
formally  apologise   to  the    good 
company  for  the  intrusion  of  so 
worthless  a  visitant  ;    not  that  I 
suppose  any  apology  can  vindicate 
dullness  or  inactivity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.     It  is  a  voluntary 
obligation,  which  the  writer  en- 
ters into,  and  it  is  proper   that 
the  intire   performance    of    the 
condition  be  completed.   Satisfied 
that  the  present  circumstances  of 
~^he  wrker    if  disclosed,    M^ould 
render  his   most  glaring  deficien- 
cies excusable,  I   am  content   tO 
, recommend  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  future  approbation  only.     An 
insatiable  thirst  for  fame,  is  by 
no     means     incompatible    either 
with   a  mean  capacity   or  a  con- 
stitutional indolence.     Whenever 
this  h{ti  enly  spark  is  discovered, 
tho*    surrounded   by    the  wettest 
rubbish,    and    smothered   in   the 
depth  of  rudeness,  and  obscurity, 
it  is  our  duty   to  recall   it  into 
iDeing,  to  place  it  in  a  more  fa- 
Tourable  situation,  and  at  length 
by  care  and  assiduity  to  raise  it 
into  lite  and  action.     A    genius 
for  poetry  or  science  is  little  more 
than  an  inclination  to  excell   in 
that  particular  department.  With 
whatever  defects  of  heart  or  un- 
derstanding, therefore,  it  maybe 
Accompanied,     some     indulgence 
should  be  allowed  to  the  noblest 
infirmity  of  human  minds. 

It  is  a  very  whimsical  situation 
M-^hen  a  persoH  is  about  to  enter 
into  company,  and  is  at  a  loss 
what  character  or  name  to  assume 
in  it.  These  are  circumstances 
of  little  consequence  to  sensible 
discerning  men,  but  very  strong 
prejudices  in  general  prevail; 
prejudices  from  which  the  wisest 
•of  men  are  jaot  intirely  exempted. 


many  will  reflect  with  as  ttincR 
hesitation  and  perplexity,  upon 
the  choice  of  a  name  for  their 
child,  as  they  would,  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession.  The  choice  of 
a  title  for  these  essays  is  a  matter 
of  equal  moment ;  the  reputation 
of  the  writer  in  a  great  measure 
depends  upon  it,  among  those 
who  judge  of  the  composition  by 
the  title,  and  not  the  title  by  the 
composition.  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  such  prejudices  ex- 
isted in  an  enlightened  mind  un- 
til I  Was  convinced  by  two  fami' 
liar  instances. 

A  person  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted has  often  declared  that 
he  could  not  at  this  day  prevail 
upon  himself  to  read  the  Specta- 
tor, and  the  reason  he  assigned 
was  that  he  had  an  unsurmounta- 
ble  dislike  to  the  word  Spectator, 
and  as  this  unfortunate  word  was 
continually  insulting  him  in  every 
page,  and  almost  in  every  line, 
of  that  celebrated  work,  he  could 
not  master  his  disgust,  but  had 
long  since  thrown  it  aside  among 
the  lumber  of  his  library.  I  have 
often  mused  at  this  strange  ab- 
surdity, and  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it;  until  I  accidentally 
heard  that  my  friend  had  once 
been  discovered  in  a  very  ludi* 
crous  and  disgraceful  situation, 
that  the  author  of  the  discovery, 
not  content  with  exposing  him 
to  ridicule  in  private  companies, 
had  to  his  eternal  shame  and  con- 
fusion, published  it  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  a  ^*  Spectator". 

This  incident  I  doubt  nor  was 
the  cause  of  his  antipathy  to  this 
word  in  particular.  And  I  myself 
(for  I  pretend  not  to  be  exempt 
from  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  my  fellow  creatures)  from  the 
despicable  idea  I  have  always  en- 
tertained of  thje  character  of  a 
*♦  Retailer",  hti.ve  been  sometimes 
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tempted  to  withold  the  tribute  other  or  greater  expectation^ 
of  applause  so  justly  due  to  the  than  I  am  able  to  satisfy.  The 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  authors     character  of   a    rhapsodist   may 


of  that  work  in    the  Columbian 
Magazine. 

A  tiiie  to  a  diversified  compo- 
sition like  the  present,  where  cha- 
racters and  manners  are  delinea- 
ted as  they  have  really  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  describer, 
Serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 


not  be  well  understood  ;  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  it  with 
that  caution  and  decency  becom- 
ing one  who  is  painting  his  own 
character, 

A  rhapsodist  is  one  who  deli- 
vers the  sentiments  suggested  by 
the  moment   in    artless    and  un- 


parts  utterly  disimllar^  and  other-  premeditated  language.  Kisrca- 
wise  unconnected  with  each  other,  soning  is  always  introduced  to 
Unity  of  design,  in  some  degree  illustrate  the  circumstance,  and 
indispensible  to  every  compositi-  the  iact  to  confirm  the  reasoning, 
on,  can  be  preserved  by  no  other  He  pours  forth  the  eff.isiotis  ot  a 
means,  in  a  work,  the  very  essence  sprightly  fancy,  and  describes  the 
of  which  consists  in  the  variety  devious  wanderings  of  a  quick 
of  materials.  I  have  been  direc-  but  thoughtful  mind;  But  lie  is 
ted  in  my  choice,  not  from  the  equally  remote  from  the  giddy 
smoothness,  or  easy  pronunciati-  raptures  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
on  of  the  wotd,  but  merely  from  sober  didactic  strain  of  dull  phi- 
its  relation  to  my  acknowledged  losophy;  from  a  hurry  of  thought 
:character.  Voltaire  has  observed,  arises  carelessness  and  obscurity 
in  allusion  to  the  Swiss  patriots,  of  composition;  these  are  defects 
that  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  perhaps  pardonable  in  a  professed 
their  names  has  injured  their  rhapsody,  but  the  rhapsodist  will 
fame  with  posterity. — Indeed  as  not  avail  himself  of  the  privl- 
the  sole  design,  an  author  has  in  ledge  ;  he  may  be  remarkable  for 
view,  is  to  immortalize  himself,  sudden  transitions  in  his  subjects, 
that  is,  the  one  or  more  syllables  and  hasty  discussions,  but  not 
of  which  his  name  is  composed,  for  an  affected  singularity  in  his 
it  l)ehoves  him  to  adapt  the  opinions,  or  an  absurd  incohe- 
sound  of  it  as  much  as  possible  rence  of  thought.  In  short  he 
to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  will  write  as  he  speaks,  and 
organs  of  speech.  But  for  my  converse  with  his  reader  not  as 
part  I  shall  not  present  myself  an  author,  but  as  a  man. 
•VJider  a  name,  which  may  create  "B 


Tot  the  coluiMBIAn  magazine. 

The  Complaints  o/Infeux  Maritus. 


U  T^  VERY  individual  has  his 
XLi  particular  amusement  ;'* 
This  observation  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  human  race.  And  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  mac^ind 


should  sometimes  be  diverted 
from  the  concerns  of  life,  and 
partake  of  recreations,  but  they 
should  be  such  as  are  approved  of 
and  rational. 
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But   how    peculiarly    I    Infelix 
M'ivitus  am  circuiustanced,    -wiih 
respect    to    an    .iniusemcnt,  shall    , 
be  duly  disclosed  in  the  following 
faithful  narrative.      When  arrived 
to   manhood,  my  favourable  con- 
templation  was    matrimony.     In 
that  state  I  figured  to  myself  plea- 
sures which   probably    never   did. 
exist,  and,    being  fall   of   }  outh,^ 
fancied  that    the     completion  ^  of 
all  earthly  happiness  was  a  wife. 
But  nature  seemed  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  4ny  intentions.     I  had  de- 
termined never  to  enter  into   the 
connection,  although  I  delighted 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  wife,  until  I 
phould  meet   with   a   v/oman  that 
loved   me.      And    as   the    female 
world  in  general  deemed  rae  un- 
handsome, it  excited  pruch  unea- 
siness in  me,  to  think,  that  in  all 
probability   my^  Avife    would   ne- 
ver love  me,   but  accept  of  me  as 
a  husband  merely  ior  the  sake  of 
my  fortune.     I  had  addressed  ma- 
ny   ladies   of  merit,  but   had  re- 
ceived  repeated  denials,   till  the 
age  of  twenty -eight,  at  v^^hjch  pe^ 
riod   of  life    I   paid  my  addresses 
to  a  young  lady  of  nineteen,  hand- 
some, and  possessed  of  a    rnode- 
ifate   fortune ;    she    was   not    the 
greatest  beauty,  but    her  ngreea- 
bleness  and  good  sense,  as  I  deem- 
ed them,  exercised  more  influence 
over  me  than  beauty.   Ininy  court- 
ship, I  took  particular  care  to  In- 
terrogate her  concerning  the' love 
she  bore  for  me.     She  repeatedly 
told  me  that   she  loved  me,  and 
would  willingly  •  accept  of  me   as 
ft  husband. 

But  I  was  duped,  and  women 
ere  deceitful !  how  easily  are  men 
lead  to  believe  them !  Before  I 
had  courted  her  a  year,  I  married 
her,  and  took  her  home ;  and  for 
ti  while  she  seemed  to  entertain 
that  love  for  me  that  she  had  for- 
irierly    declared.     But  the  era  of 


iny  misfortunes  had  nov*r  arrived* 
She  came  to  me  one  morning  and 
desired  I   would   grant   her    two 
requesiSj  v.  lilch  were  a  coach  and 
a    hiD   do'^r,    and   bejrgred    that    I 
v.'ouid  be  Kind  enough  to  procure 
them    for   her.      She    anticipated 
the  enjoyment   of  these    with    as 
much  delight  and  satisfaction  as 
she  had  anticipated  the  many  hap- 
]))   scenes  attendant  on  our  union. 
Accordingly  I  procured  tbcm  for 
her   amusement    and    recreation. 
She  was  enraptured  at  the  sight, 
and  her  countenance,  being  cloih- 
ed  in    smiles,    shewed    itself   the 
faiihful   index   of  the  heart.     We 
had  now  lived  together  two  years 
without    having    a    child,     after 
which  time  matrimonial  transport* 
subsided,  or  rather  were  totally  an- 
nihilated ;  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
ail  relish  for  my  i'ond  attentions, 
and  as  I  had  very  justly  imagined, 
had   proposed  the  coach  and  dog 
as  substitutes   to  recompense   her 
for   the   disaiust  she  conceived  a* 
gainst  my  person,  tho'  1  was  her 
.husband."    By   her  manner  it  ap- 
peared  as   though   she  considered 
this   coach     (which    was    a     new 
thing   to   her)    as   the   summit  oi 
earthly  felicity  j    but  her  bosorn 
companion    was    particularly   re- 
garded as  a  little  attendant  angel, 
to  harmonize  the  tedious  hours. 
The    inimitable    Spry     (the    lap 
dog's  name)  was  her  sole  amuse- 
ment ;    and   a  trip  in  the  coach, 
in  company  with  Spry  every  othei 
day    to   visit    acquaintances   and 
friends,   her  sole   recreation,     ll 
was  something  curious   that    ni) 
fond  wife  never  caressed  Spry  ir 
my  presence  ;  whether    this  pro 
ceeded   from  a  desire  not  to   ex 
cite  my  jealousy,  or  because  I  hat 
previously  remo-nstrated    againsi 
the  necessity  of  having  a  lap  dog 
and  expressed  displeasure  at  it,  J 
cannot  say.      Bat   time  gave  m< 
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opportunities  of  observing,  unseen 
B  by  her,  many  fond  d'Alaances  be- 
*  tv»eeh  my  wife  mikI  Spry,  'i  he 
most  tedious  hoars  she  passed 
^vere  from  bed  time  till  I  arc^c 
in  the  morninii;,  Avhich  v.  a^  <renc- 
rally  pretty  t.irly,  both  on  ac- 
count or  business  and  htalih.  But 
it  was  carious  to  observe  \\  hat  h 
flow  of  vivacity  she  acquired  i")y 
jny  preparations  for  a  departure 
from  the  cJiamber,  and  never  fail- 
ed to  urge  mc  to  stay  longer  wiih 
her,  with  a  view  to  make  jne  in^.a- 
gine  she  entertained  a  great  fond- 
ness for  me,  and  would  e'\en  kiss 
me  before  1  went  away,  wiiich  by 
the  by  was  for  the  joy  of  my  de- 
parture. However,  after  haviiig 
often  urged  my  stay  with  every 
persuasive  accent,  wliich  at  those 
instants  were  replete  wiili  true 
inchantment ;  one  morning  1  con- 
;>ented  to  indulge  her  in  her  re- 
quest, notwithstanding  the  urgen- 
cy of  my  business.  Sprv  by  this 
time  expecting  the  moment  of  da- 
liance  had  arrived,  came  running 
into  the  room,  the  door  belnc 
open  wide  enough  for  his  entrance, 
and  leaped  hnmediatcly  upon  the 
bed  ;  my  wife  alfected  jnuch  seve- 
rity of  countenance  at  tiiis  impu- 
dence in  Spry,  and  harshly  com-' 
manded  him  to  be  gone ;  he  fled 
at  her  words,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, and  crept  under  the  bed. 
By  her  vivacity  subsiding  she  re- 
pented the  apparently  fond  but 
forced  importunities  she  had  made 
for  my  stay.  Her  tongue  lost  all 
utterance,  and  with  silent  agita- 
tion chided  the  tedious  moments 
that  barred  her  from  the  embraces 
of  her  lovely  Spry;  he  was  her 
sweet  minion,  and  she,  with  ex- 
cess of  fondness,  smiled  upon  him 
with  infinite  deliglit.  *'Norwished 
an  angel  whom  she  loved  a  dog." 
.  They  next  morninsc  afforded  me 
♦ne  ol  the  gayest  scenes  c-f  dog  dal- 


liance I  had  ever  beheld.  I  arose  to 
leave  her  this  morning  rather  ear- 
lier ti^an  usu-.;],  with  a  deicrmina- 
tion  to  observe,  unknown  to  her, 
tne  fond  intercourse  of  herself 
and  Jipry.  bhc  did  not  tail  to  in- 
sist upon  my  stay,  but  her  en- 
treaties did  not  prevail.  1  left 
i|ie  room  and  slutting  the  door 
after  mc,  went  directly  into  ano- 
ther apartment,  adjoining  our  bed 
chamber,  took  a  chair  and  placed 
it  softly  at  the  door  opposite  the* 
bed,  from  wiiich  I  had  as  lair  a, 
prospect  as  could  be  wished,  by 
means  of  an  aperture  above  the 
tioor.  ]  had  not  been  here  a  mi- 
nute before  I  heard  Spry  pawing 
at  the  opposite  door  ;  ajid  with 
fervent  xcinincs  demanded  cn- 
trance,  wiiich  was  not  c'enicd  to 
this  little  innocent.  Here  tlie  ten- 
der era  commenced.  Spry  on  his 
part,  at  being  admitted  into  the 
room  tcstilied  his  raptures  by  the 
active  wagging  of  his  tail,  and 
nimble  leaps,  and  even  became  so 
transported  as  to  give  several 
shrill  barks,  bhe  on  her  part, 
eyed  hhn  with  complacency,  as 
Was  discoverable  from  the  smiles 
of  her  countenance,  and  proceed- 
ed, yv'ith  many  tender  ejaculations 
and  fond  expressions,  immediately 
to  bed  ;  tliis  was  the  scene  of  her 
dalliance.  Spry  was  caught  in  her 
arms  with  that  fervency  which  is 
only  known  to  true  love,  and  here 
ensued  a  scene  which  began  and 
ended  with  mutual  transports, 
soft  caresses,  blissful  kisses,  eager 
embraces,  tender  acts,  and  sprlglit- 
ly  expressions  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction. 1  retired  however  be- 
fore the  scene  was  closed,  natu- 
rally and  justly  concluding  that 
it  ended  with  as  much  fervency  as 
it  began. 

I  could  spin  out  this  history  to 
a  small  volume,  but  am  afraid  of 
transgressing  upon   the  patience 


tfo 
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of  my  reader,  for  that  reason  J  pass 
over  many  circumstances  worthy 
of  recital,  such  as  golden  collars, 
beds  and  curxains  in  miniature, 
Conlposed  of  many  costly  articles, 
for  the  decoration  and  accommo- 
dation of  Spry,  &c.  And  lastly, 
the  lamentable  event  of  his  death. 
How  my  lady  was  affected  at  this 
fatal  catastrophe  I  shall  leave  to 
the  imacrination  of  my  reader. 

I  shall  make  no  remarks  upon 
lap  dogs,  nor  moralize  upon  the 
impropriety,  nay  indecency  of  this 
amusement  of  the  ladies,  but 
conclude  with  an  anecdote.     The 

Marchioness  of  G —had  ccca- 

■sion  to  pass  the  Thames  upon  a 
trip  to  visit  a  rich  uncle  of  hers. 
She  alighted  from  her  coach  with 
"ker  lap  dog,  fearing  some  danger 
jjnight  happen  in  driving  the  coach 
into  the  boat.     Her  horses,  being 


spirited,  and  not  sufficiently  ac- 
customed to  the  harness,  were 
driven  into  the  boat  with  some 
difficulty.  When  they  came  near 
the  middle  of  the  river,  the 
horses  taking  sudden  fright,  leapt 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the 
river  and  overset  it.  The  Mar- 
chioness and  the  boatmen  were 
exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nenr  danger,  and  death  stared 
them  in  the  face  as  they  strug- 
gled amidst  the  waves.  But  the 
Marchioness  in  this  awful  situa- 
tion, evidenced  how  violent  her 
regard  for  the  little  favorite  was, 
by  crying  out,  save  my  lap  dog. 

To  sum  up.  It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute an  infallible  rule,  that  a  wif«' 
by  having  recourse  to  the  diver*- 
sion  of  a  lap  dog,  has  lost  all  iove 
for  her  husband. 
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mr,  Anderson'' s  ZMx'iow^  historical  and  chronological  deduction  of  the  origin  of 
commerce  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time  (London  pritited  in 
the  year  1764)  affords  much  useful  observation.  The  following 
extracts  taken  therefrom  with  some  additions,  are  intended  to  be 
occasionally  continued  ;  It  will  appear  from  them  in  a  variety  of 
instances  how  gradually  knowledge  and  ingenuity  have  prevailed 
over  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  former  barba* 
rous  ages,  by  means  of  many  valuable  discoveries  in  com- 
merce, navigation,  &c.  to  the  polishing,  and  greatly  improving 
human  society  ;  but  it  is  likewise  observable  of  how  late  standing 
are  many  of  those  useful  inventions  of  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
which  now  seem  to  be  so  common  and  necessary  among  us,  that 
we  wonder  how  our  predecessors  could  live  without  them,  If  you 
think  proper  to  give  the  same  a  place  in  the  Columbian  Magazine, 
they  w'ill,  perhaps,  be  entertaining  to  some  of  your  readers,  and 
tend  to  promote  a  disposition  for  the  further  improvement  of  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  among  such  of  the 
^triotic  and  ingenious  in  America,  as  have  it  in  their  power  t© 
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encourage  profitable  inventions, 
mny  lesson  the  price  of  labour, 
the   productions  of  their  coiintr 

THE  earliest  acconnt  of  the  in- 
vention of  letters  or  writing, 
seems  to  be  that  in  Cicero  (DE 
NATURA  DEORUM)  who 
makes  Mercury  to  have  been  the 
first  discoverer  of  them  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  by  chronologers  computed 
to  be  so  early  as  the  year  of  the 
world  2054,  and  before  the  in- 
carnation 19,50  years.  The  Phoe- 
nicians near  neighbours  to  Egypt, 
soon  learned  them  from  thence, 
and  afterwards  commnicated  this 
knowledge  to  the  Greeks. 

Agriculture  and  vine-dressing 
are  said  to  have  been  first  taught 
the  Egyptians  by  Isis  (i.  e.  Ceres) 
and  her  husband  Osyris  (i,  e.  Bac- 
chus) king  of  Egypt. — The  latter 
of  which,  in  his  travels  into  Ger- 
many, is  likewise  reported  to  have 
introduced  the  same  useful  arts 
there,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2241 , as  well  as  into  Greece  and  Ita- 
ly, through  which  he  returned  with 
his  army  from  Arabia  and  India, 
w^here  he  had  inculcated  the  same 
arts  among  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  and  expelled  their 
tyrants. 

Anno  mundi  3681,  ante  Chris- 
tum 323,  wrought  silk  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brcn2;ht 
into  Greece  from  Persia  by   some 

.  who  had  been  with  Alexander,  in 
the  eastern  countries. 

LucuUus,  the  Roman  consul, 
anno  ante  Christum  70,  returning 
to  Rome  from  the  Mjthridatic 
war,  introduced  cherries  the  first 
time  Into  Italy  from  Cerasus,  a 
city  of  Pontus-Cappadocius   near 

Sinope  on  the  Euxine  sea  j  from 
which  city  the  Romans  named 
that  fruit  Cerasum.  In  less  than 
100  years  after,  cherries    became 

"common  in  all  the  coimtrie*  north- 


especially  such  as,   at  this  time, 
and  tend  to  improve  and  multiply 

y- 

Avard  and  westward  under  the  Ro- 
man power.  They  also  brouglic 
into  Italy  about  this  time  many 
other  curiosities  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  plants,  from  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Apricots  from  Kpi- 
rus ;  peaches  from  Persia ;  ihe 
finest  plumbs  from  Damascus  and 
Aarmenia ;  pears  and  figs  froui. 
Greece  and  Egypt ;  citrons  ivon\ 
Media. ;  pomegranates  from  Car- 
thage, SLc. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
greatest  modem  wine  countries 
of  Europe,  viz.  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  did,  in  ancient 
times,  cultivate  corn  much  more 
than  vines.  But  by  degrees,  says 
Strabo,  the  Gauls  leit  the  ge- 
neral use  of  malt  liquors  to  the 
Germans,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions, and  made  wine  their  chief 
liquor.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
more  particularly  of  the  latter, 
who  also  have  lately,  turned 
much  of  their  arable  «Scc.  lands 
into  vineyards,  since  England  be-, 
gan  to  take  off  such  great  quan- 
tities of  their  wines. 

(Anno  Christ!  2  76  j  Vinesaresaid 
to  have  been  about  this  time  first 
planted  in  Germany,  i.  e.  about 
the  rivers  Rhine,  Maine  and  Mo* 
selle ;  as  also  the  northern  parts 
of  Gaul. 

(Anno  400)  Pancerollus  says, 
that  about  the  year  400  bells  were 
invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola,  in  Campania,  ajid  thenc^ 
named  Campanise. 

ido'i)  Certain  Monks  who  had 
been  in  India,  having  acquainted 
the  emperor  Justinian  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  for  him  what  ho 
had  so  long  wished  for,  vi;:. 
**  Tbat  the  Romans  ^for  tiiejcon-^ 
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tinacd  tocallthemselves  soat  Coii- 
staiicinople,  though  Rome  and 
its  we.->iern  provinces  had  been 
before  nosscssed  by  barbarians) 
■should  not  be  obliged  any  longer 
to  purchase  raw  silk  of  the  Per- 
fiiaiis,  nor  of  any  other  others  ;  for 
thevhavino;  lived  iong  in  a  country 
caUsd  ■■erinda,  they  now  assured 
liim,  that  akhouo;li  the  orio-in  of 
raw  Silk  was  till  now  a  secret 
from  the  west,  ii  proceeded  from 
certain  worms  taught  by  nature 
to  spin  it  out  of  their  own  bowels  ; 
and  ihat  although  it  was  iitiprac- 
tlcable  to  bring  those  worms  so 
far  alive,  yet  it  would  be   easy  to 


Cbronolcgical  Extract's.    ' 
in    makinjr    of 


glass,  which  tili 
then  had  ocen  unknown  in  Bri- 
tai\i,  v^'liereb}*'  he  glazed  the  win- 
dows of  that  church  and  monas- 
try,  and  thereby  taught  the  Eng- 
lish the  art  of  making  glass, 
which  had  proved  so  useful  Inmak- 
ing  of  lamps,  and  other  vessels 
for  divers  uses.* 

(722)  About  this  time  lived 
Wi  net  red,  an  English  monk,  who, 
thouph  he  was  named  Boneface, 
for  his  goodness,  yet  being  at  va» 
riance  with  the  Bishop  of  Saltz- 
burg,  who  v/as  a  native  of  Ireland, 
got  him  condemned  as  an  heretic 
by  Pope  Zachary,  for  teaching 
procure  their  bags,  wherein  M'ere  that  the  world  was  round,  and 
innumerable  eggs,  which  being  that  there  Avere  antipodes.  This, 
covered  with  dung,  and  thereby  however,  was  no  more  than  what 
heated,  would  produce  those  Lactantius  St.  Jerom,and  St.  Aus- 
Vx'orms,"  Hereupon  the  Emperor  tin,  though  fathers  of  the  church, 
promised  them  great  rewards  for  had  declared  to  be  heresy  long 
their   undertaking.     They  there-     before. 

(758)  About  this  tmie  the  emi- 
nent musical  instruments,  called 
crg;ans,    were   first  brought  into 


fore  returned  to  Scrinda,  and 
broil  rriit  thence  those  eorg^s  to  Con- 
stantiaople,  whereby  raw  silk  was 
in  time,  produced   in   abundance. 


Italy  and  France,   and  thence   in- 


to the   great    enrichment   of  the  to    the    other    parts    of   Europe, 

provinces,  it  being  soon   worked  from    the    east    or    Greek     em- 

up  into   manufactures  at  Athens,  pire,  v/here  they  were  first  inven- 

Thebes,  Corinth,   &c.  ted,  and  applied  to  religious   de- 

(^55)  About  this  time,  accord-  votion  in  churches,  in  singing  the 

ing  to    Pancerollus,  water  mills,  praises  of  Almighty  God. 

for  p'rinding  of  corn,  were  inven- -  {^70)  At  this  time  (as  all  his- 

ted,  or  (probably  only  re-invented  torians  agree)  there  were  scarely 

by   Belisarius,  while  besieged   in  any  other  but  timber-houses    in 

Rome  by  the  Goths.  England.     Alfred  upon  restoring 

{674)  Glass-makers   were   this  peace  to   his  kingdom,    began  to 
year   brought  from   France    into  build  his  palaces  of  stone  or  brick; 
England,  upon  occasion  of  build'  but  he  was  nof  followed  therein 
ing     the    new    Abbey  of    Were-  by  his  nobles,  &;c.  till  many  cefli» 
mouth;  the  church  of  which  was  by  turies  after. 
French  masons  built   of  stone  af- 
ter the  Roman  manner.     *'  Abbot  [To  be  continued.]. 
Benedict,    says     venerable    Bede, 
also  brought  over  artificers  skilled 


i 
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Description  of  the  Federal  Edifice  at  New  York. 

(Illustrated  with  a  Plate,  representing  a  View  of  that  Building.) 

THE  citizens  of  Ne\V  York,  some  Iron  gallery  ;  the  upper 
desirous  of  testifying  their  half  is  in  a  lighter  stile,  and  is 
attaclimcnr  to  the  new  nation-  finished  with  a  sky  light  of  about 
al  goveimnent,  and  of  making  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  which  is 
their  city  the  place  of  the  penna-  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  or- 
nent  residence  of  the  Fedcnd  nament  in  the  richest  taste.  Pas- 
Legislature,  have'  enlarged  nnd  sing  into  the  Representatives* 
repaired  their  city  Hail,  and  room,  we  find  a  spacious  and  ele- 
made  it  a  convenient  and  elegant  gant  appartment,  sixty  one  feet 
structure,  worthy  of  the  respec-  deq^,  fifty  eight  wide,  and  thirty 


table   body  for   whose   use  it  is 
designed. 

This  buildiniT  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  Broad  Street,  where  its 
front  appeat-s  to  great  advantage. 
The  basement  story  is  Tuscan, 
iand  is  pierced  with   se\'en  open 


six  high,  without  including  a 
coved  ceiling  of  about  ten  feet 
high.  This  room  is  of  an  octan- 
gular form  ;  four  of  its  sides  are 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  niches 
and  give  a  graceful  variety  to  the 
whole.     The  windows   are  large 


ings  ;  four  massy  pillars  in  the  and  placed  sixteen  feet  from  the 
center  support  four  doric  columns  floor  ;  all  below  them  is  finished 
and  a  pediment.  The  freeze  is  with  plain  wainscot,  interrupted 
ingeniously  divided  to  adniit  thir-  oiqly  by  four  chimneys  ;  but  above 
teen  stars  in  the  metopes  ;  these,  these  a  number  of  Ionic  columns 
with  the  American  Eagle  and  and  pilasters,  with  their  proper 
dther  insignia  in  the  pediment,  entablature,  are  very  judiciously 
and  the  tablets  over  the  windows,  disposed,  and  give  great  elegance, 
filled  with  the  thirteen  arrows  In  the  pannels  betv/eeen  the  win- 
and  the  olive  branch  united,  mark  dows,  are  trophies  carved,  and 
It  as  a  building  set  apart  for  na-  the  letters  U.  S.  in  a  cypher, 
tional  purposes.  surrounded  with  laurel.  'i  he 
Aftcrefiteringfrom  Bread  Street,  speaker's  chair  is  opposite  the 
\ve  find  a  plainly  finished  square  great  door  and  raised  by  several 
tdom^  fla<rgedwith  stone,  and  to  steps  j  the  chuirs  for  the  mcm- 
-\yhich  the  citizens  have  free  ac-  bcrs  are  ranged  semicircularly  in 
cess  ;  from  this  we  enter  the  ves-  two  rows  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
tibule  in  the  center  of  ihc  pile,  Each  member  has  his  separate 
\vhich  leads  in  front  to  the  floor  chait  and  desk.  There  are  two 
of  the  Representatives'  room,  or  galleries  v/hich  front  the  speaker; 
real  Federal  Hally  and  through  that  below  projects  fifteen  feet, 
two  arches  on  each  side,  by  a  the  upper  one  is  liot  so  large, 
public  staircase  on  the  left,  and  and  is  intended  to  be  at  the  dis- 
hv  a  private  one  on  the  rigln,  to  posal  of  tlie  members  for  -the  ac- 
the  Senate  chamber  and  lobbies,  commodation  of  their  friends  : 
This  vestibule  is  paved  witli  niar-  Brsiacs  these  galleries,  there  is 
ble  ;  is  very  lofty  and  well  finish-  a  space  on  the  Roor,  confined  by 
ed  ;  the  lower  part  is  of  a  light  a  bar,  wlicre  the  public  are  ad- 
rustic,  which  supports  an  hand-  mitted.  There  are  three  small 
Col.   Mac.  /W.  IlL  No.  8.  L  1 
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Description  of  the  Federal  Edifice  at  New  York. 

(Illustrated  with  a  Plate,  representing  a  View  of  that  Building.) 

THE  citizens    of  New   York,  some    iron    gallery  ;    the    upper 

desirous  of  testifying  their  half  is  in    a  lighter  stile,  and  is 

attachment   to    the   new    nation-  finished  with  a  sky  light  of  about 

al    goveimnent,  and    of   making  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  which  is 

their  city  the  place  of  the  perma-  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  or- 


nent  residence  of  the  Federal 
Legislature,  have*  enlarged  and 
repaired  their  city  Hall,  and 
made  it  a  convenient  and  elegant 
structure,  worthy  of  the  respec- 
table body  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed. 

This  building  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  Broad  Street,  v/hcre  its 
front  appeafs  to  great  advantage. 
The  basement  story  is  Tuscan, 
and  is  pierced  watli  seven  open- 
ings ;  four  massy  pillars  in  the 
center  support  four  doric  columns 
and  a  pediment.  The  freeze  is 
ingeniously  divided  to  admit  thir- 
teen stars  in  the  metopes  ;  these, 
with  the  American  £ajj;le  and 
"bther  insignia  m  the  pediment, 
and  the  tablets  over  the  windows, 
filled  with  the  thirteen  arrows 
and  the  olive  branch  united,  mark 
It  as  a  buildinii;  set  apart  for  na- 
tional  purposes. 
After  entering  from  Broad  Street, 


nament  in  the  richest  taste.    Pas- 
sing   into    the     Representatives* 
room,  we  find  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant ap])artment,  sixty  one  feet 
deq^,  fifty  eight  wide,  and  thirty 
six   higU,    without    including    a 
coved    ceiling  of   about  ten  feet 
high.     This  room  is  of  an  octan- 
gular form  ;  four  of  its  sides  are 
rounded  in  the  manner  of  niches 
and  give  a  graceful  variety  to  the 
whole.     Ihe  windows   are  large 
and  placed  sixteen  feet  from  the 
floor  ;  all  below  them  is  finished 
with  plain  wainscot,  interrupted 
OTiily  by  four  chimneys  j  but  above 
these  a  number  of  Ionic  columns 
and  pilasters,  with  their  proper 
entablature,  are  very  judiciously 
disposed,  and  give  great  elegance. 
In  the  pannels  betweeen  the  win- 
dows, are   trophies    carved,   and 
the    letters    U.  S.   in   a   cypher, 
surrounded   with    laurel.       'i  he 
speaker's   chair   is    opposite    th 


%ve  find  a  plainly  finished  square     great  door  and  raised  by  several 


room,  fla<To;ed  with  stone,  and  to 
-which  the  citizens  have  free  ac- 
cess ;  from  this  we  enter  the  ves- 
tibule in  the  center  of  the  pile, 
which  leads  in  front  to  the  floor 
of  the  RcpreGcntativcs'  room,  or 
real  Federal  Hcdly  and  throuo-h 
two  arches  on  each  side,  by  a 
public  staircase  on  the   left,  and 


steps  ;  the  chairs  for  the  mem- 
bers are  ranged  semicircularly  in 
two  rows  in  frdnt  ol  the  speaker. 
Each  member  has  his  separate 
chaif  and  desk.  There  are  two 
galleries  which  front  the  speaker; 
that  below  projects  fifteen  feet, 
the  upper  one  is  liot  so  large, 
and  is  intended  to  be  at  the  dis- 


hy a  private  one  on  the  rigiit,  to     posul  of  tlie  members  for  -the  ac- 


the  Senate  chamber  and  lobbies. 
This  vestibule  is  paved  witli  niar- 
ble  ;  is  very  lofty  and  well  finish- 
ed ;  the  lower  part  is  of  a  light 
rustic,  which  supports  an  hand- 
Co  l,   Mac.  Vol,  IIL  No.  8. 


commoclarion  of  their  friends  : 
Bfsiacs  these  galleries,  there  is 
a  space  on  the  floor,  confined  by 
a  bar,  where  the  public  are  ad- 
initted.  There  are  three  small 
L  1 
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doors  for  common  use,  besides 
the  great  one  in  the  front.  The 
curtains  and  chairs  in  this  room 
are  of  light  blue  damask.  It  is 
intended  to  place  a  statute  of  li- 
berty over  the  Speaker's  chair, 
and  trophies  upon  each  chimney. 

After  ascending  the  stairs  on 
the  left  of  the  vestibule,  we  reach 
2s  lobby  of  nineteen  by  forty  eight 
feet,  finished  with  Tuscan  pilas- 
ters ;  this  communicates  with  the 
iron  gallery  beforementioned,  and 
leads  at  one  end  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Representatives'  room,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. This  room  is  forty  feet  lonj^, 
thirty  wide,  and  twenty  high, 
with  an  arched  ceiling ;  it  has 
three  windows  in  front,  and  three 
back,  to  correspond  to  them  ; 
those  in  front  open  into  a  gallery 
twelve  feet  deep,  guarded  with 
an  elegant  iron  railino;.  In  this  gal- 
lery  our  illustrious  President, 
attended  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  took  his  oath 
of  office,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
and  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  in 
front  of  the  building. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  decorated 
with  pilasters,  &c.  which  are  not 
of  any  regular  order  ;  the  pro- 
portions are  light  and  graceful  ; 
the  capitals  are  of  a  fanciful  kind, 
the  invention  of  Major  L'Enfant, 
the  architect  ;  he  has  appropria- 
ted them  to  this  buildhig;,  for 
amidst  their  foliage  appears'^a  star 
and  rays,  and  a  piece  of  drapery 
belov/  suspends  a  small  medallion 
with  U.  S.  in  a  cypher.  The 
idea  is  new  and  the  effect  pleasing; 
and  although  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  any  antient  order,  we 
must  allow  that  they  have  an  ap- 
pearance   of  magnificence.     The 


ceiling  is  plain,  with  only  a  suit 
and  thirteen  stars  in  the  center. 
The  marble  which  is  used  ill  the 
chimnies    is    American,    and  for 
beauty   of  shades    and  polish    is 
equal  to  any   of  its   kind  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  president's  chair  is  at    » 
one   end   of  the  room,    elevated 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  crimson 
damask.  The  arms  of  the  United 
Statses   are   to  be  placed  over  it. 
The  chairs  of  the  members  are 
arranged  semicircalarly,  as  those 
in    the    Representatives'    room. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  hand- 
some   carpet,    and  the   windows 
are    furnished   with    curtains   of 
crimson   damask.     Besides  these 
rooms,  there  are  several   others, 
for  use  and  convenience  ;   a  libra- 
ry, lobbies  and  committee  rooms 
above,    and  guard  rooms  belov/. 
On  one  side  (which  we  could  not 
shew  in  the  place)  is  a  platform, 
level  vv'ith  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  which  affords  a   conve- 
nient walk  for  the  members,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and  is  guarded  by  an  iron  railing. 

We  cannot  close  our  descripti- 
on without  observing,  that  great 
praise  is  due  to  Major  L'Enfant, 
the  architect,  who  has  surmount- 
ed many  difHculties,  and  has  so 
accommodated  the  additions  to 
the  old  parts,  and  so  judiciously 
altered  what  he  saw  wrong,  that 
he  has  produced  a  building  uni- 
form and  consistent  throughout, 
and  has  added  to  great  elegance 
every  convenience  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  exertion  of  the  workmen 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  who 
effected  so  great  a  work,  in  an 
unfavourable  seasoii;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 
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I  think  the  following  account  of 
was  sent  from  Spain  to  the  late 
a  place  in  the  Magazine. 

THEF.E  are  two  kinds  of  sheep 
in  Spain,  namely,  the  coarse- 
woolled  sheep,  which  remain  all 
their  lives  in  their  native  country, 
and  which  are  housed  every  night 
in  the  winter  ;  and  the  fine  wool- 
led  sheep,  which  are  ail  their 
lives  in  the  open  air,  which 
travel  every  summer  from  the 
cool  mountains,  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  all  the 
winter  on  the  southern  warm 
plants  of  Andalusla,  Manca,  and 
iistrem^-dura.  it  has  appeared 
from  very  accurate  calculations, 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  five 
millions  of  fme-woolled  sheep  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
wool  and  flesh  of  a  flock  of  ten 
thousand  sheep^  produce  yearly 
about,  twenty-foar  reals  a  head, 
which  wc  may  suppose  to  be 
nearly  the  value  of  twelve  six- 
pences sterling. 

Special  ordinances,  privileges, 
and  immunities  are  issued  for  the 
better  preservation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  sheep,  which  are 
under  the  care  of  twenty-five 
thousand  m.en,  who,  as  the  Spa- 
niards express  it,  cloath  kings  in 
scarlet,  and  bishops  in  purple. 

These  sheep  pass  the  sum-tner 
in  the  cool  mountains  of  Leo,  Old 
Castile,  Cuenca,  and  Arragon. 
The  first  thing  the  shepherd  does 
when  the  flock  returns  from  the 
south  to  it's  summer-downs,  is  to 
give  the  sheep  -as  much  salt  as 
they  will  eat.  Every  owner  al- 
lows his  flock  of  a  thousand  sheep 
twenty-five  quintals  of  salt,  which 
the  flock  eat  in  about  five  months ; 
they  cat   none  in   their  journey, 


managing  the  PvOyal  flocks  which 
Mr.  P.  CoUinson,  well  deserves 

V 
nor  in  their  winter-walk.  It  is 
believed,  that  if  they  stinted  their 
sheep  of  this  quantity,  it  would 
weaken  their  consvitutions,  and 
degrade  their  wool.  The  shep- 
herd places  fifty  or  sixty  fiat 
C-oues  at  about  five  steps  distance 
from  each  other  ;  he  strews  salt 
upon  each  stone ;  he  leads  the 
flocks  slowly  through  the  stones, 
and  every  sheep  eats  to  his  liking, 
"What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
sheep  never  eat  nor  desire  a  grain 
of  salt  when  they  are  feeding  cri 
land  v/hich  lies  on  lime-stone  : 
and  as  the  shepherd  must  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  too  long  without 
salt,  lis  leads  them  to  a  spot  of 
clayey  soil,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  feeding  there,  they 
march  back  to  the  stones  and  de- 
vour the  salt.  So  sensible  are 
they  of  the  difference,  that  if  they 
meet  with  a  spot  of  mixed  soil, 
\vhich  often  happens,  they  eat 
salt  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
the  rams  are  turned  in  among  the 
tribes  of  ewes,  regulated  at  six 
or  seven  rams  for  every  hundred 
ewes ;  and  when  the  shepherd 
judges  that  these  have  been  sens- 
ed, he  collects  the  rams  into  a 
separate  tribe  to  feed  apart. 
There  is  also  another  tribe  of 
rams  which  feed  apart,  and  never 
serve  the  ewes,  but  are  kept  sole- 
ly for  their  wool  and  for  ther 
butchery  :  for  though  the  wool 
and  flesh  of  wethers  are  finer  and 
more  delicate  than  those  of  rams, 
yet  the  fleece  ot  a  ram  weighs 
more  than  the  fleece  of  a  wether/ 
>vho  is  likewise  shpvter-lived  than 
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the  rain  :  for  these  reasons  there 
are  but  few  wethers  in  the  royal 
flock  of  Spain.  The  fleeces  of 
three  rains  generally  weigh  twen- 
ty-five pounds  J  and  there  must 
be  the  wool  of  four  wethers,  and 
that  of  five  ewes,  to  make  an 
equal  weight.  There  is  the  same 
disproportion  in  their  lives,  which 
depend  on  their  teeth :  for  when 
they  failjthey  cannot  bite  the  grass, 
and  are  of  course  condemned  to 
the  knife.  The  ewe*s  teeth  be- 
gin to  fail  after  ftve  years  of  age, 
tjie  wethers  after  six,  and  those 
of  the  robust  rani  not  till  towards 
eight. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September 
they  put  on  the  redding  or  ocre^, 
which  is  a  ponderous  irony  earth, 
common  in  Spain  :  the  shepherd 
dissolves  it  in  water,  and  daubs 
the  backs  of  the  sheep  with  it 
from  the  neck  to  the  rump.  It 
is  an  old  custom.  Some  say  it 
inixes  with  the  grease  of  the 
wool,  and  So  becomes  a  varnish 
impenetrable  to  the  rain  and  cold  5 
others,  that  it's  weight  keeps  the 
wool  down,  and  thereby  hinders 
it  from  growing  long  and  coarse  j 
and  others  agaii^,  that  it  acts  as 
an  absorbent  earih,  and  receives 
part  of  the  perspiration,  which 
would  foul  the  wool_,  and  render 
it  harsh. 

Likewise  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  the  sheep  begin  their 
march  towards  the  low  plains. 
Their  itinerary  is  marked  out 
by  immemorial  custom,  and  by 
ordinances.  Their  journies  are 
often  so  lon^,  that  the  poor 
creatures  go  six  or  seven  leagues 
a  day  to  get  into  open  v/ilds, 
where  the  shepherd  walks  slow, 
to  let  them  feed  at  their  easp 
and  rest  :  but  they  never  stop  5 
they  have  no  day  of  repose;  they 
march  at  least  two  leagues  l 
day,    constantly     following   the 


shepherd,  till  they  get  to  their 
journey's  end.  From  the  terri- 
tory called  the  Montana,  at  the 
extremity  of  Old  Castile,  from 
whence  they  set  out  to  Estrema- 
dura,is  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
which  they  march  in  less  than 
forty  days.  The  chief  sheperd*s 
first  care  is  to  see  that  each  tribe 
is  conducted  to  the  same  district 
it  fed  in  the  year  before,  and 
where  the  sheep  were  yeaned, 
which  they  think  prevents  a  va- 
riation in  the  wool ;  though  this 
requires  but  little  care  ;  for  it  is 
a  known  truth,  that  the  sheep 
would  go  to  that  very  spot  of 
their  own  accord.  His  next  care 
is  to  fix  the  toils  (in  England, 
hurdles)  where  the  sheep  pass 
the  night,  lest  they  should  stray, 
and  fall  into  the  jaw^s  of  wolves. 
Next  comes  the  time  when  the 
ewes  begin  to  drop  their  lambs, 
which  is  the  most  toilsome  and 
most  solicitous  part  of  the  pas- 
toral life.  The  shepherds  first 
cull  out  the  barren  from  the  preg- 
nant ewes,  which  last  are  conduc- 
ted to  the  best  shelter,  and  the 
others  to  the  bleakest  part  of  th^ 
district.  As  the  lambs  fall,  they 
are  led  apart  with  their  dams  to 
another  comfortable  spot.  A  third 
division  is  made  of  the  last  yean-.- 
ed  lambs,  for  whom  v/as  allotted 
from  the  beginning,  the  most 
fertile  part,  the  best  soil,  and 
the  sweetest  grass  of  the  downj, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  as 
vigorous  as  the  first  yeaned ;  for 
they  must  ail  march  on  the  same 
day  towards  their  summer  quar- 
ters. The  shepherds  perform  four 
operations  upon  all  the  lambs 
about  the  same  time  in  the  month 
of  March  ;  'vix.  they  cut  off  their 
tails  five  inches  below  the  rump, 
for  cleanliness  ;  thev  mark  them 
on  the  liose  v/ith  a  hot  iron  ;  they 
saw  off  part  of  their  horns,  that 
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the  rams  may .  neither  hurt  one 
another,  nor  the  e^*/es  ;  and  they 
emasculate  the  lambs  intended  lor 
bell-wethers  to  walk  at  the  head 
of  the  tribe. 

As  soon  as  April  comes,  the 
sheep  express,  by  various  uneasy 
motions,  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  summer  habitations. 
The  shepherds  must  then  exert 
all  their  vigilance  to  prevent 
their  escaping  j  for  it  has  often 
happened,  that  a  tribe  has  stolen 
a  forced  march  of  three  or  four 
leaj^ues  upon  a  drowsy  shepherd  ; 
and  there  are  many  examples  of 
three  or  four  strayed  sheep  walk- 
ing a  hundred  leagues  to  the  very 
place  they  fed  on  the  year  before. 

In  the  summer  sheep-walks  I 
learnt  that  the  three  following 
opinions  should  be  ranked  among 
vulgar  errors  : 

1.  That  salt-springs  are  not 
found  in  the  high  mountains,  but 
in  the  low  hills  and  plains  only. 
Tile  whole  territor}'^  of  Molina 
is  full  of  salt-springs,  and  there 
is  a  copious  one  rising  out  of 
land  higher  than  the  source  of  the 
Tagus,  and  not  far  from  it ;  which 
js  one  of  the  highest  lands  in  all 
the  inward  parts  of  Spain. 

2.  That  metallic  vapours  de- 
stroy vegetation;  and  that  no 
rocks  nor  mountain's  pregnant 
with  rich  veins  of  ore  arc  covered 
with  ricii  vegetable  soils.  There 
are  many  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
pure  pyritous  ores  in  these  sheep- 
walks,  where  grow  the  same 
plants,  and  the  same  sweet  grass, 
as  in  th»  other  parts. 

3.  That  sheep  eat  and  love 
aromatic  plants ;  and  that  the 
flesh  of  those  that  feed  on  the 
hills  where  sweet  herbs  abound 
has  a  fine  taste.  I  have  observed, 
that  when  the  shepherd  made  a 
pause,  and  let  sheep  feed  at  their 
will,  they  sought   only   for   fine 


grass,  and  never  touched  any  a,ro- 
matic  plant  :  that  when  the  creep- 
ing serpillum  was  interwoven  with 
the  grass,  they  industriously 
nosled  it  aside  to  bite  a  blade 
of  grass ;  and  that  this  trouble 
soon  made  them  seek  out  a  pure 
gramineous  spot.  I  observed  too, 
v>'hen  the  shepherd  perceived  a 
threatening  cloud,  and  gave  a  sig- 
nal to  the  dogs  to  collect  the 
tribe,  and  then  go  behind  it, 
walking  apage  liimself  to  lead  the 
siieep  to  shelter,  that,  as  they 
had  no  time  to  stoop,  they  would 
take  a  snap  of  stschas,  rosemary, 
or  any  other  shrub  in  their  way  j 
for  sheep  will  eat  any  thing  when 
they  are  hungry,  or  when  they 
walk  f;:\st.  1  sav/  them  greedily 
devour  henbane,  hemlock,  glauf 
cium,  and  other  nauseous  weeds, 
upon  their  issue  out  of  the  sheer- 
ing-house. 

The  shepherd's  chief  care  now 
is,  not  to  suffer  the  sheep  to  go 
out  of  their  toils  till  the  morning 
sun  has  exhaled  the  dew  of  a 
white  frost,  and  never  to  let  them 
approach  a  rjvulet  or  pond  after 
a  shower  of  hail ;  for  if  they 
should  eat  the  dewy  grass,  or 
drink  hail-v.ater,  the  whole  tribe 
would  become  melancholy,  los.e 
all  appetjte,  pine  away  aiid  die  ; 
of  which  there  have  been  frequent 
instances. 

The  sheep  of  Andalusia,  which 
never  travel,  have  coarse,  long, 
hairy  wool.  I  saw  some  in  Plstrc- 
madura  whose  wool  trailed  on 
the  ground.  The  itinerant  sheep 
have  short,  silky,  white  wool  ; 
the  fineness  of  which  is  owing  to 
the  animal's  passing  its  life  in 
the  open  air,  of  equal  tempera- 
ture ;  for  it  is  not  colder  in  An- 
dalusia or  Estremadura  in  the 
winter,  than  it  is  in  the  Montana 
or  Molina  in  summer.  Constant 
heat,  cr  constant  cold,  with  hou- 
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sing,  are  the  causes  of  coarse, 
speckled,  black  wool :  and  I  do 
believe,  from  a  few  experinientf> 
and  long  observation,  that  if  the 
fine-wooiied  sheep  staid  at  home 
in  the  winter,  their  wool  would 
become  coarse  in  a  few  genera- 
tions; and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  the  coarse-woolled  sheep 
travelled  from  climate  to  climate, 
and  lived  in  the  free  air,  their 
wool  would  become  fine,  short, 
and  silky  likewise  in  a  few  gene- 
rations. 

All  the  animals  that  I  know  of, 
who  live  in  the  open  air,  con- 
stantly keep  up  to  the  colour  of 
their  sires.  There  are  the  most 
beautiful  brindled  sheep  in  the 
world  am-ong  the  eoarse-woolled 
sheep  of  Spain.  I  never  saw  ona 
among  the  fine-wooUed  Hocks : 
the  free  but  less  abundant  perspi- 
ration in  the  open  air,  is  swept 
at/ay  as  fast  as  it  flows  ;  whereas 
it  is  greatly  increased  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  numbers  of  sheep 
housed  all  night  in  a  narrov^ 
place.  I': fouls  the  wool,  makes 
it  hairy,  and  changes  its  colour. 
The  svv'ine  of  Spain,  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  woods,  are  all 
of  one  colour,  as  the  wild  boars. 
They  have  fine,  silky,  curled 
bristles.  Never  did  a  Spanish 
hog*s  bristles  pierce  a  shoe.  What 
a  c^uantity  of  dander  is  daily 
scoured  from  the  glands  of  a  stab- 
led horse ;  the  curry-comb  and 
hair-cloth  ever  in  hand !  Kow 
clean  is  the  skin  of  a  horse  that 
Uves  in  the  open  air ! 

The  shepherds  begin  to  sheer 
their  sheep  on  the  ffrst  of  May, 
provided  the  weather  be  fair  :  for 
if  the  wool  was  not  quite  dry, 
the  fleece's,  which  are  close  piled 
one  upon  another,  would  rot.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  their  sheer- 
ing-houses  are  surprizijigly  spa- 


cious. I  saw  some  large  enough 
tiD  contain  twenty  thousand  sheep  * 
in  bad  weather,  and  v/hich  cost 
above  live  thousand  pounds  sterl. 
Besides,  the  ewes  are  creatures  of 
such  tender  constitutions,  that 
if  they  were  exposed  immediately 
after  sheeriiig,  they  would  all 
perish. 

An   hundred    and    twenty-five 
sheeruien  are  employed  to   sheer 
a  fiock   of    ten   thousand    sheep. 
One  man   sheers    twelve  evves   a 
day,  and  but   eight  rams.     The 
reason  of  this    difference    is,  not 
only  because  the  rams  have  larger 
bodies,  stronger,  and  more  wool  ; 
but    also   because   the    sheermen 
dare  not  tie  their  feet,  as  they  do 
those    of   the   unresisting   ewes. 
Experience   having  taught,    that 
the    bold    rebellious    ram     will 
struggle,     even    to     suffocation,  - 
when  .  held    captive    under    the  ' 
sheers  :  they  gently  lay  him' down, 
stroke  his  beUy,  and  beguile  him 
out  of  his  fleece.     A  certain  num-. 
ber    of    sheep   are    led  into   the 
great    shelter-house,  Vv-hich    is   a 
parallelogram  of  four  or  five  hun-. 
dred  feet  long,    and  an  hundred 
wide,    where     they     rem.ain    all 
night,   crowded  as  close  together 
as   the  shepherd  can  keej)   them, 
that    they  may  sweat  plentifully, 
v^'bich,  say  they,  softens  the  wool 
for   the    sheers,    and     oils   their 
edges.     They  are  led  by  degrees, 
in  the  morning,  into  the  spacious 
sheering-hall,     v/hich   joins  thS 
sweating-room.      The    shepherd 
carries   them  off  as  fast  as  they 
are    shorn,    to    be   marked  with 
tar :  and  as  this  operation  is  ne^ 
ccssarily   performed    upon     only 
one  at   a  time,  it  gives  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  the  shepherds  to  cull 
out  for  the  butchery  all  the  sheep 
of  tiie   flock  who  have  out-lived 
their  teeth,     llie  sheered   sheep 
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8;o  to  the  fields  to  feed  a  little,   if  but  if  it  be  cold  and  cloady,   they 

It   be   fine   \vcather,  and  they  re-  go   into  the  house,  and  are   thus 

turn   in   the   evening  to  pass  the  brought  by  degrees  ^o   bear  the 

night  in  the  yard  before  tlic  house,  open  air. 
v;ithin  the  shelter   of  the    walls  ; 
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MR.  Penn  easily  foresaw  that 
the  situation  of  his  province 
and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  he  had  given  to  settlers, 
would  draw  people  of  alldenomina- 
tions  thither,  and  render  it  a 
place  of  commerce  ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  lay  the  plan  of  a 
capital  city,  which  in  conformity 
to  his  catholic  and  pacific  ideas,  he 
called  Philadelphia.  The  scite 
of  it  Was  a  neck  of  land  between 
the  river  Delaware  on  the  east 
and  the  Schuykill  fhidiug-creekj  a 
branch  en  the  \vest ;  and  he  de- 
signed that  the  city  should  extend 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  dis- 
tance being  two  miles.  This  spot 
was  chosen  on  account  of  the  firm 
soil,  the  gentle  rising  from  each 
river  tov/ard  the  midst,  tlie  nume- 
rous springs,  the  convenience  of 
coves  capable  of  being  used  as 
docks,  the  depth  of  water  for 
ships  of  burden,  and  the  good  an- 
chorage. The  ground  was  sur- 
veyed, and  a  plan  of  the  intended 
city  was  drawn  by  Thomas  Holme, 
surveyor-general.  1  en  streets  of 
two  miles  in  length  were  laid  out 
Irom  river  to  river,  and  twenty 
streets  of  one  mile  in  length  cros- 
sing them  at  right  angles.  Four 
squares  were  reserved  for  common 
purposes,  one  in  each  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  centre,  on  the 
most  elevated  spot,  was  a  larger 
square  of  ten  acres,  in  which  were 
to  be  built,  a  state-house,  a  market- 
house,  a  school-house  and  place  of 
worship.  On  the  side  of  er.ch  river. 


it  was  intended  to  build  wharves 
and  ware-hoHses,  and  from  each 
front  street  nearest  to  the  rivers 
an  open  space  was  to  be  left,  in 
the  descent  to  the  shores,  which 
would  have  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  All  owners 
of  one  thousand  acres  were  enti- 
tled to  a  city-lot,  in  the  front 
streets,  or  in  the  central  hijrh- 
btreet,  and  before  each  house  was 
to  be  an  open  court,  planted  with 
rows  of  trees.  Smaller  purcha- 
sers were  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  other  streets  ;  and  care  was 
taken  in  ail  that  no  buildinor 
should  encroach  on  the  street- 
lines.  This  last  regulation  has 
been  always  attended,  though  in 
some  other  respects  the  plan  has 
been  either  disregarded  or  not 
completed. 

The  city  was  begun  in  1 682,  and 
within  less  than  a  year,  *'  eighty 
houses  and  ccttao;es  were  built, 
wherein  mercnants  and  mecha- 
nics exercised  their  respective 
occupations;"  and  they  soon  found 
the  country  around  them,  so  well 
cultivated  by  tlie  planters,  as  to 
afford  them  bread  and  vegetables, 
while  the  venison,  fowl  and  fish 
made  an  agreeable  variety  with 
the  salted  provisions  which  thev 
imported.  Penn  himself  writes, 
with  an  air  of  checi-fulness,  that 
he  was  well  contented  with 
the  country,  and  the  entertain- 
ment which  he  found  in  it.  This 
letter  is  among  his  printed  works, 
and  in  the  same  collection  we  find 
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an  afrefctiotiate  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  in  it   he   ap- 
pears to  ha>  e  a  tender  concern  for 
their    moral   and    religious    im- 
provement,   and   warns   them   a- 
gainst  the  temptations  to    which 
they   were  exposed.      Their  cir- 
cumstances were  indeed  peculiar ; 
they  had   suffered   contempt  and 
persecution  in  England,  and  were 
now  at  rest ;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  under  a  popular  form  o:' 
government;  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  Upon    them;    their    former 
enemies  were  watching  their  con- 
duct, and  would  have    been  glad 
of   an    opportunity    to    reproach 
them;  it  Vv-as  therefore  his  desire 
that  they  should  be  moderate  in 
prosperity    as  they  had   been  pa- 
ti<;nt  in  adversity.     The  conclud- 
ing words    of  this   address   may 
gives  us  a  specimen  of  his   stile 
and  manner  of  preaching.     **  My 
friends  remember  that   the  Lord 
hath  brought  you  upon  the  stage  ; 
fee  hath  now  tried  you  with  liber- 
ty, yea,  and  with  power;  he  hath 
put    precious    opportunities   into 
your  hands  ;  have  a  care  of  a  per- 
verse spirit,  and  do  not  provoke 
the  Lord  by  doing  those  things  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
that  were  before  you  grieved  his 
spirit;  *  but   sanctity    God,    the 
living  God  in  your  hearts,  that 
hi§  biessinti"  may  fall   and  rest  as 
the  dew   cf  heaven  on   ^ou   and 
your  offspring.     Then  shall  it  be 
seen  to  the  aatlons,  that   there  is 
no  inchantment  against  Jacob,  nor 
divination  against  Israel ;  but  your 
tents  shall   be    goodly   and  your 
dv.'ellings  glorious.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  a  second 
assembly  was  held  in  the  new  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  lav/s  were  passed.    Amona: 


other  good  regulations  it  was 
enacted  that  to  prevent  law  suits, 
three  arbitrators,  called  peace- 
makers, should  be  chosen  by  eve- 
ry county  court  to  hear  arid  deter- 
mine small  differences  between  man 
and  man.  This  assembly  granted 
to  the  governor  an  impost  on  cer- 
tain goods  expoi'ted  and  import- 
ed, which  he,  after  acknowledg- 
ing their  goodness,  was  pleased 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  tra- 
ders, "freely  to  remit."  But  the 
most  distinguised  act  of  this  as- 
sembly, was  their  acceptance  of 
another  frame  of  government 
which  the  proprietor  had  devised, 
which  was  **  in  part  conformed 
to  the  first,  in  part  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  in  part  essentially  different 
from  both."  The  most  material 
alterations  were  the  reducing  the 
number  of  the  assembly  from  se- 
venty-two to  fifty-four,  and  the 
giving  the  governor  a  negative  in 
lieu  of  a  treble  voice  in  acts  of 
legislation.  Their  '*  thankful" 
acceptance  of  this  second  charter, 
was  a  proof  his  great  ascendency 
over  them,  and  the  confidence 
Vvhich  they  placed  in  him  ;  but 
these  changes  were  regarded  by 
some  as  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  original  com- 
pact was  grounded* 

The  state  of  the  province  at 
this  time  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  "  a  father  and  his  family, 
the  latter  united  by  interest  and 
affection ;  the  formei-  revered  for 
the  wisdom  of  his  insitutions 
and  the  indulgent  use  of  his  au- 
thority. Those  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  repose,  found  it  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  none  returned 
with  an  evil  report  of  the  land, 
numbers  followed.     All   partook 


*  Probably  alluding  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  frotti  whom  he    fuppofes  the   Indian? 
t#  be  dcfcended. 
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<!?  the  leaven  which  they  found  : 
The  community  wore  the  same 
equal  face  :  no  one  aspired,  no  one 
Avas  oppressed  t  Industry  was  sure 
of  proht,  knowledge  of  esteem, 
and  virtue  of  veneration."  When 
Nve  contemplate  this  agreeable 
picture,  we  cannot  but  Icmcnt 
that  Mr.  Penn  should  ever  have 
quitted  his  province  ;  but  after  re- 
sidinjT  in  it  about  two  years,  he 
found  himself  urged,  by  motives  of 
interest  as  well  as  philanthrophy, 
to  return  to  England.  At  his 
departure,  in  the  summer  of  1684, 
his  capital  city,  then  only  of  two 
years  standins;,  contained  nearly 
three  hundred  houses,  and  two 
thousand  inhabitants;  beside  which 
there  were  twenty  other  settle- 
ments begun,  includingr  those  of 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  He  left 
the  administration  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  council  and 
assembly,  having  appointed  five 
( ommissioncrs  to  preside  in  his 
place. 

The  motives  of  his  return  to 
England  were  two.  A  contro- 
versy with  lord  B^.lriniore,  the 
proprietor  of  Maryland,  concern- 
ing the  limits  of  their  respective 
patents ;  and,  a  concern  for  his 
brethren,  who  v/ere  suffering  by 
the  operation  of  the  penal  l^ws 
against  dissentr^-s  from  the  esta- 
blished church. 

The  controversy  with  lord  Bal- 
timore originated  in  tliis  manner. 
Before  Penn  came  to  America, 
he  had  written  to  James  Frisby 
and  others  at  their  plantations  on 
Del  aware- Bay,  then  reputed  a 
part  of  Maryland,  advising  them, 
that  as  he  was  confident  thev  were 
within  his  limits,  they  should 
yield  no  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Maryland.  This  warning  served 
as  a  pretext  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants   of  Cecil    and    Baltimore 
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counties,  who  were  impatient  of 
controul,  to  withhold  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents  and  taxes. 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  council 
ordered  the  military  officers  to 
assist  the  sheriffs  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  which  was  accom- 
plished, though  with  great  diffi- 
culty. After  this,Markhatn,Penn's 
agent,  had  a  meeting  with  lord 
Baltimore  at  the  village  of  Up- 
land, which  is  now  called  Ches- 
ter, where  a  discovery  was  made 
by  a  quadrant,  that  the  place  was 
tv^'clve  miles  south  of  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  a  circumstance 
before  unknown  to  both  parties. 
Baltimore  therefore  concluded  to 
derive  an  advantage  from  preci- 
sion, while  Penn  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  uncertainty.  After 
Penn's  arrival  in  America,  he  vi- 
sited lord  Baltimore,  and  had  a 
conference  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  account  of  this  confer- 
ence taken  in  short-hand  by  a 
person  present,  with  a  statement 
of  the  matter  in  debate,  were  sent 
by  lord  Baltimore  to  England, 
and  laid  before  the  lord?  of  trade 
and  plantations  in  April,  1683. 
Upon  which,  letters  were  written 
to  both,  advisino;  them  to  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement.  This 
could  not  be  done;  and  therefore, 
they  both  went  to  England,  and 
laid  their  respective  complaints 
before  the  board  of  trade.  Bal- 
timore alleged  that  the  tract  in 
question  wits  within  the  limits  of 
his  charter,  and  had  always  been 
so  understood,  and  his  claim  al- 
lowed until  disturbed  by  Penn. 
The  words  of  his  charter  were, 
*<  to  that  part  of  Delaware-Bay 
"  on  the  north,  which  lies  under 
^*  the  40th  degree  of  northerlv 
"  latitude  from  the  equinoc'ial  " 
Penn,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
th:*t  lord  Baltimore's  grant  was 
Mm 
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of  **  lands-  not  inhabited  by  the 
"  subjects  of  any  Christian 
•^  Prince  ;"  that  the  land  in  ques- 
tion was  possessed  by  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  charter  of  Maryland  ;  that  a 
surrender  having  been  made  by 
the  Dutch  of  this  territory  to 
kin^  Charles  in  1 664,  the  country 
had  ever  since  been  in  possession 
of  the  duke  of  York.  The  lords 
At  several  meetings,  having  exa- 
mined the  evidences  on  both  sides, 
were  of*  opinion,  that  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Delaware  did 
not  belong  to  lord  Baltimore,  but 
to  the  king.  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  settle  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  7th  of  November, '1685,  it 
was  determined,  that '-  foravoid- 
**  ing  further  differences,  the 
"  tract  of  land  lying  between  the 
*•  river  and  bay  of  Delaware,  and 
••  the  Eastern  sea,  on  the  one 
**  side,  and  Chesapeak-bay  on 
^'  the  other  side,  be  divided  into 
*^  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  from 
*'  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen, 
'*  to  the  40th  degree  of  northern 
*^  latitude,  and  that  one-half 
*'  thereof  lying  towards  the  bay 
*^  of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern 
"  sea,  be  adjudged  to  belong  to 
*'  his  majesty,  and  that  the  other 
'*  half  remain  to  the  lord  Balti- 
.*^  more,  as  comprii^cd  within  his 
'^  charter.*'  To  this  decision 
lord  Baltimore  submitted,  happy 
that  he  had  lost  no  more,  since  a 
quo  warranto  had  beea  issued 
against  his  charter.  But  the  de- 
cision, liks  many  others,  left  room 
for  a  farther  controversy,  which 
was  carried  on  by  their  respective 
successors  for  above  half  a  centu- 
ry. The  question  was  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  '*  the  40th 
,*^  degree    of    latitude,**     which 


Penn*3  heirs  contended  was  tli<f 
beginnings  and  Baltimore's  the 
completion  of  the  40th  degree,  the 
difference  being  sixty-nine  mil&s 
and  an  half*. 

The  other  cause  of  Mr.  Perm's 
departure  for  England  proved  a 
source  of  much  greater  vexation, 
and  involved  consequences  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation  and  inte- 
rest. His  concern  for  his  suffer- 
ing brethren  induced  him  to  use 
the  interest  which  he  had  at  court 
for  their  relief.  He  arrived  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  the 
death  of  Charles  which  happened 
the  next  February,  brought  to  the 
throne  James  II.  under  whom, 
when  lord  high  admiral,  Penn'5 
father  had  commanded,  and  who 
had  ahvays  maintained  a  steady 
friendship  with  the  son.  This 
succession  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  attachment  to  the 
court ;  but  as  James  openly  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Papist,  and  the 
prejudices  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  against  him  were  very 
high,  it  was  impossible  for  his 
intimate  friends  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  being  popishly  af- 
fected. Penn  had  before  been 
suspected  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  what 
now  contributed  to  fix  the  stigma 
upon  him  was,  his  writing  a  book 
on  liberty  of  conscience,  a  dar- 
ling principle  at  court,  and  vin- 
dicating the  ciuke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  written  on  the  same 
subject.  Another  circumstance 
which  strengthened  the  suspicion 
was,  his  taking  lodgings  at  Ken- 
sington, in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court,  and  his  frequent  at- 
tendance there,  to  solicit  the  libe- 
ration of  his  brethren  who  now 
filled  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom. 
He  endeavoured  to  allay  these 


•  For  the  particulars  of  this  controversy,  and  its  final  decision  by  lord  chancellor 
Hardwickc  in  1750,  the  reader  is  jcferrcd  to  Doujiaii'^*  Summary,  II.  309,  and 
Vescy's  Reports,  I.  444. 
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suspicious  by  publishing  an  ad- 
tlress  to  his  brethren,  in  which 
he  refers  to  their  knowledge  of 
his  character,  principles,  and 
writings  for  eighteen  years  past, 
and  expresses  his  love  of  mode- 
ration, and  his  wish  that  the  na- 
tion minht  not  become  **  barba- 
'•'  rous  for  Christianity,  nor  abuse 
**  one  another  for  God's  sake." 
But  what  gave  hiui  the  greatest 
pain  was,  that  his  worthy  friend 
doctor  Tillotson  had  entertained 
the  same  suspicion,  and  expressed 
it  in  his  conversation.  To  him 
he  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter, 
and  the  doctor  frankly  ovv'ncd  to 
him  the  ground  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, which  Penn  so  fully  remov- 
ed, that  doctor  Tillotson  candidly 
acknowledged  his  mistake,  and 
made  it  his  business  on  all  occa- 
sions to  vindicate  Penn*s  charac- 
ter*. This  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgment, from  a  gentleman  of 
so  much  information,  and  so  de- 
termined an  enemy  to  popery,  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  which 
can  be  had,  of  mr.  Penn's  inte- 
grity in  this  respect ;  but  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  prejudice  was  at 
that  time  so  strong,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  doctor  Tillotson 
to  turn  it. 

Had  nir.  Penn  fallen  in  with 
the  discontented  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  encouraged  the  emi- 
l^ration  of  those  who  dreaded  the 
tonsetjuences  of  king  James's  open 
profession  of  popery,  he  might 
have  made  large  additions  to  the 
numbers  of  his  colonists,  and 
greatly  increased  his  fortune ;  but 
he  had  received  such  assurances 
from  the   king,  of  his  intention 


to  introduce  universal  tolevation, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
wait  for  the  enlargement  which 
his  brethren  must  experience  from 
the  expected  event.  His  book  on 
liberty  of  conscience,  addressed 
to  the  king  and  council,  had  not 
been  published  many  days,  before 
the  king  issued  a  general  pardon, 
and  instructed  the  judges  of  assize 
on  their  respective  circuits  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  it  to  the  Qua- 
kers in  particular.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  about  thirteen 
HUNDRED  of  them,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  prisons,  were  set 
at  liberty.  This  was  followed 
by  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  for  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws  a- 
gainst  dissenters,  which  was  an 
occasion  of  great  joy  to  all  de- 
nominations of  them.  The  Qua- 
kers at  their  next  general  meet 
ing 


dre 


w    up     an    address     c 

1    thp    kino-      whirh    \vn 


of 


thanks  to  the  king,   which  was 
presented  by  mr.  Penn. 

The  declaration  of  indulgence, 
being  a  specimen  of  that  dissent- 
ing power,  which  the  house  of 
Stuart  were  fond  of  assuming, 
and  being  evidently  intended  to 
favour  the  free  exercise  of  the  po- 
pish religion,  gave  an  alarm  to 
the  nation,  and  caused  very  s.everc 
censures  on  those,  who  having  felt 
the  benefit  of  it,  had  expressed 
their  gratitude  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  The  Quakers 
in  particular  became  very  ob- 
noxious, and  the  prejudice  against 
Penn  as  an  abettor  of  the  arbi- 
trary maxims  of  the  conrt,  was 
increased ;  though  on  a  candid 
viev;^  of  tiie  matter,  there  is  no 
evidence    that    he    souo-ht,     anv 


*  These  letters  which  ^o  honor  to  both  the  writers,  are  printed  in  ihc  first  vol.  of 

V'^Ki-*'^  -.vciki^,  arid  m  the  Bio^raphii  S.-ittanica,  sub  articulo,  PENN, 
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thing  more  than  an  impartial 
and  universal  liberty  of  con- 
science*. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
he  had  not  taken  this  critical  op- 
portunity to  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  controversy  with  lord 
Baltimore  had  been  decided  by 
the  council,  and  his  pacific  prin- 
ciple ought  to  have  led  him  to 
acquiesce  in  their  determination, 
as  did  his  antagonist.  He  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  with 
regard  to  his  brpthrei)   the  Qua^ 


kers,  M'ho,  being  delivered  from 
their  difficulties,  were  at  li- 
berty either  to  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  or  fallow  him  to  Ame- 
rica. The  state  of  the  province 
was  such  as  to  require  his  pre- 
sence, and  he  might  at  this  time 
have  resumed  his  office,  and  car- 
ried on  his  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  greatest  probabi- 
lity of  spending  the  remainder  of 
hio  days  there  in  usefulness  and 
peace. 

[To  be  contin«ed.] 


Jn  Account  of  Communications  and  Donations  made  to  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia^  sincf  thg 
publication  of  their  second  Volume  of  Transactions, 
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^1^7'  A  Letter  from  doctor 
Ocioher  S'  ^LJL.  Minto  (now  pro^ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  Prince- 
town  college)  accompanying  his 
treatise  on  some  part  of  the  theory  of 
if^s  planets  ;  and  also  a  portrait  print 
of  lord  Napier.  The  last  presentr 
ed  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Bu- 
chan. 

An  essay  on  the  subject  of  animal 
heat  J  by  a  candidate  for  the  annual 
premium. 

Experiences  sur  les  vegeiaux;  Par 
M.  Jean  Ingenhousz — A  donation 
from  the  author. 

Lett  re  de  M.  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
M.  David  Le  Roy — A  donation 
from  M.  Le  Roy. 

Lettre  a  M.  Franklin,  sur  les 
Nanjires  des  Ancients.^  &c.  Par  M. 
Le  Roy — A  donation  from  the  au- 
thor. " 


The  anatoiny  of  the  absorbing  'Ves* 
sels  of  the  human  body,  4to.  by 
William  Cruckshank — A  donation 
from  mr.  B.  Smith  Barton.  All 
the  above  were  presented  by  dr. 
Franklin. 

Oct,  19.  A  letter  from  Bcale 
Boardley,  esq;  of  Maryland,  giv- 
ing a  particular  account  of  an 
Indiuii  magazine  of  spear-heads y  of  a. 
hard  ochrey  fliat,  lately  found, 
ploscly  packed  together,  to  the 
number  of  eighty-one,  in  a  heap 
of  black  mud,  by  the  side  of  Wye 
river.  These  spear- heads,  which 
he  hath  presented  to  the  society, 
are  all  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  figure,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  three  broad.  He  remarks, 
that  he  hath  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  stone  of  the  sort  of  which 
these  spear-heads  are  formed ;  and 

*  "  If  an  universal  charity,  if  the  asserting  an  impartial  liberty  of  conscience,  if  doing 
to  others  as  one  would  be  doneby»  and  an  open  avowing  and  steady  practising  of  thei* 
things,  in  all  times,  and  to  all  parties,  will  justly  lay  ;3  man  under  the  reflection  of  bein^ 
a  Jesuit  or  Papist,  I  must  not  only  submit  to  the  character,  but  embrace  it,  and  I  cau 
hririt  wiih  more  pleasure  than  it  is  possible  fer  ikem  with  any  justice  to  give  it  to  me." 
P's  ict.  to  Sec.  Popple.    Og:.  2i,  i688. 
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that  a  bounty  for  Jiscowring  the 
fcjuarry  woulj  be  nobly  disposed 
oF,  as  it  miLdit  supolv  America 
and  all  Europe  wiih  gun-flints, 
and  be  a  profitable  article  ot' 
commerce  to  a  great  amount,  so 
preferable  is  the  yellow  flint  to 
any  other,  for  durability  as  well 

as    fire Presented    by  Samaei 

Vaughan,  esq. 

A  letter  from  mr.  Pviciiard  P. 
Barton,  of  Viririnia,  giving  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  thi'  cullnn 
of  cotton  in  that  state — Frcseuted 
by  Wui.  Barton,  esq. 

A  letter  from  tlij  rev.  mr.  Ro- 
bert Annan,  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  the  high  tides 
in  the  baj  of  Fundjj  occ. — Present- 
ed by  mr.  R.  Patterson. 

FrincipLi  of  chctricity^  4to.  by 
lord  Mahon — A  donation  from 
the  earl  of  Stanhope. 

Remarks  o?i  mr.  Brjdsne's  account 
of  a  remarkable  thunder  storm  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  observations  on  jnr,  Pitt's 
plan  fir  the  reductis?i   rf  the  national 


debt :  both  by  the  carl  of  Stan- 
liope — A  donation  from  the  au- 
thor. 

Abhandliin^cn  der  Bochmischen  Gc^ 
sells c haft  der  tViisenschaften,  auf  der 
jahr,    1785. 

Monatliche  Beytrage  zur  Beldung 
&:  Unrerhaltung,  3  copies. 

Memoircs  de  V Academie  P.ojale  dei 
Sciences  de  ^luriH^  an  nee  6  1784, 
1785.  2  vol.  4to.  The  above 
books  were  presented  by  doctor 
Franklin, 

A^tff,  2.  A  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ^variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle ;  from  a  candidate  for  the 
annual  premium. 

An  attempt  towards  obtaining 
invariable  measures  of  lengthy  capa- 
ci/ji  and  -xueighty  from  the  mensu- 
ration of  time,  independent  of 
mechanical  operations ;  by  mr. 
John  Whitehurst,  of  London— 
A  donation  from  the  author. 
Presented  by  mr.  Samuel  Vaup-h« 
an,  jun. 

[To  bi  continued,] 
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The  following  Letter  frc7n  Mr,  LeGaux^  F.  P.  P.  S.  and  F.  A,  A'l. 
accompanying  the  Meteorclcglcal  Table  for  the  Morith  of  ful^^  VJill^ 
ive  hope^  prove  acceptable  ic>  our  Readers, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 


I 


S  I  R, 

N  addition  to  the  meteorologi- 
cal observations  for  the  month 


month 

of  July,  I  have  sent  you  a  short 
detail  of  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  3d,  4rh,  and  5th  of 
the  said  month,  which  I  think  me- 
rits a  place  in  your  mi-sccllany. 

3d,  sun-rise.  The  air  close, 
hot,  moist,  and  calm ;  Faren- 
heit's  thermometer  73y'o^  ^'^*  ^'^ 
Luc's  hygrometer  81"  ;  barometer 
29:  J I  :  10 — 2  P.  M.  fair  but 
cloudy,  with  a  light  breeze  at  2. 


W.  thermometer  90  y^  *  ;  hygre- 
49'"";    barometer   29  :  11  :  2,  cor- 
rected height — 9   P.  M.    a  violent 
iluuider    storm,    which   struck   a 
barn  belonging  to  Zcbulon  Potts, 
esci;  and  burnt   it  with    its  con- 
tents:  the  atmosphere,  notwith- 
standing   its    daikness,    and    the 
flashes  of  lightning  which  rapidly 
succeeded  each  otiier,  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  Aurora  Bo.ealis  011 
the  side  of  the   fire  which    was 
.about  a  mile  and  a  half  \\\  N.  W, 
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from  Spring-Mill :  the  tempest 
ceased  about  a  tjuarter  after 
eleven.  I  remarked,  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  storm,  and  at 
every  considerable  thunder  clap, 
the  mercury  rose  from  four  to 
six-sixteenths,  and  then  descend- 
ed ;  after  the  storm  was  over,  the 
mercury  remained  stationary  14 
hours  ;  the  udometer  gave  9  inches 


'    water  of  rain. 


4th,  sun-rise.  The  air  close, 
ialm,  and  stifling;  thermometer 
74t^»  hygrometer  86;  barome- 
ter 29  :  1 1  :  2 — 2  P.  M.  the  sky 
cloudy  ;  the  air  close  and  stifling; 
thermometer  92/5^;  hygrometer 
52^  ;  barometer  29  ;  10:9;  wind 
south;  from  three  to  four  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  fell  half 
a  line;  at  this  time  the  weather 
was  stormy,  with  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain  ;  this  storm  abat- 
ed about  5  P.  M.  the  mercury 
then  rose  half  a  line,  and  remain- 
ed stationary  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  a  second  storm 
came  on,  the  lightning  and  rain 
was  much  more  considerable  than 
before,  but  without  thunder — 
8  P.  M.  a  third  storm,  withtimn- 
der,  lightning,  and  rain  :  I  now 
remarked,  that  at  each  strong 
thunder  clap  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  fell  half  a  line,  de- 
scending with  a  kind  of  trem- 
bling motion,  and  then  imme- 
diately rose  again  to  its  first  sta- 
tion— 9h.  30'  P.  M.  a  fourth  storm 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain ;  just  before  the  storm  came 
on,  the  mercury  rose  -j?^ ;  but  im- 
mediately after  it  fell,  and  conti- 
nued fixed  till  the  storm  abated — 
10  h.  55;'  P.  M.  a  fifth  storm, 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  hea- 
vy rain ;  the  mercury  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  commencement,  rose 
an  the  same  manner  as  before, 
tV^  aadat  eleven  it  had  fallen  ^^g. 

5th/  ten  iii'murcs  after  tv/clvc 


mercury  having 
there    came 


at  night.     The 

descended  -j^,  tnere  came  on  a 
sixth  storm,  wind  S.  W.  and  S. 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain.  The  mercury  continued 
stationary  during  this  storm, 
w^hich  was  much  more  moderate 
than  the  preceding  one — ih.  15' 
of  the  morning.  The  mercury 
a^ain  fell  ~^^  ,  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  a  severe  storm  began;  at 
the  first  clap  of  thunder  the  mer- 
cury rose  r-^,  its  height  at  the 
instant  the  rain  began  to  fall 
(that  is  at  ih.  19')  was  29:  10: 
1 1,  v/e  had  seven  prodigious  loud 
claps,  which  induced  me  to  think 
the  lightning  fell  within  10  or  20 
feet  of  the  house.  The  wind  was 
S.  W.  About  forty-five  minutes 
after  one  the  rain  ceased,  but  the 
thunder  and  lightning  continued 
till  three ;  the  mercury  again  de» 
scended  r--,  the  thermometer  be- 
i'-g  70T0  5  hygrometer  89I: ;  wind 
S.  S.  VV.  At  sun-rise  the  sky  ap- 
peared dark  and  unsettled ;  the 
air  calm  and  stifling ;  thermome- 
ter 70j-\-;  hygrometer  89I;;  ba- 
rometer 29:  10;  14 — 2  P.  M. 
thermometer  Si^^g-;  hygrometer 
82  ;  prevailing  wind  S.  S.  W.  ba- 
rometer, 29:  10:  11:  the  weather 
still  continuing  stormy.  About 
5<^  P.  M.we  had  another  storm  be- 
i  ag  the  eighth,  which  came  from  the 
south, with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain;  it  continued  only  15  minutes, 
and  in  this  short  space  of  time 
gave  19  lines  height  of  water  iu 
the  udometer. 

The  total  of  water  which  fell 
on  these  three  days,  viz.  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th,  amounted  to  5  feet, 
2  inches,  9^3-  French,  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  consider- 
ing the  short  space  of  time.  The 
Schuylkill,  from.  10  o'clock  of  the 
evening  ot  the  4th,  to  six  of  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  rose  4  feet 
icr^-  inches,    and  .  diiniiairhcd  in 
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the  same  proportion  from  6  in  the     laws,  that  all   apparent   disorder 
morning  till  4  in  the  afternoon  of    is  only  order  concealed  from   our 


the  5th,  till  it  was  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  day  before. 

From  all  the  observations  I 
could  make  during  these  three 
days,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
mercury  constantly  fell  some  hours 
before  the  storm;  but  v/hen  it 
approached  and  was  ready  to  fall, 
just  at  the  instant  of  the  first 
strong  explosion,  the  mercury  al- 
ways rose  some  sixteenths  of  a 
line,  and  that  very  suddenly;  and 
after  the  first  two  or  three  strong 
thunder-claps,  when  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fall  with  force,  it  then  de- 
scended as  much  as  it  had  before 
rose. 

What  could  be  the  reason  that 


feeble  view;  but  it  must  be 
by  long  and  continued  obser- 
vations taken  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places,  that  we 
shall  at  last  be  able  to  make 
this  order  apparent  to  our  limited 
understandings.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary,  that  ^11  the 
facts  relative  to  it  should  be  col- 
lected into  one  point,  under  the 
eyes  of  a  careful  observer,  that 
from  an  attentive  consideration 
of  them,  he  may  be  enabled  to 
draw  results  both  important  and 
useful. 

The  multiplicity  of  phenome- 
na, which  the  atmosphere  pre- 
sents to  us,  these  sudden  chang-cs 

.0 


the   Mercury  was  higher  in    the     v»'hich  it  is  at   present  impossible 
barometer  these   three  days,    at     to  foresee,    are   nevertheless    the 


least  one  line  higher,  than  the 
mean  heiglit  of  the  whole  month, 
while  on  the  12th  and  i3ih,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  ofwind, 
weather,  and  heat,  the  mercury 
was  6  lines  lower  than  on  the  3d, 
4th,  and  ^'ch  ? 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  had  a  compass  with  the  dai- 
ly variation,  and  one  with  the 
inclination,  to  have  observed  the 
cfFedl  these  storms  would  have  had 
on  them  :  I  am  persuaded  I  should 
have  observed  something  extraor- 
dinary in  their  movements,  which 
might  have  been  interesting  to 
the  observers  of  nature. 

It  would  not  surprize  me  was 
some  uninstracted  person  to  ask, 
of  v;hat  use  are  meteorological 
tables,  or  an  exact  account  ot  the 


effect  of  general  laws  :  and 
depend  on  constant  causes 
cither  universal  or  local;  but 
the  nature  of  these  causes  are 
scarcely  suspected,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  them  are  still  un- 
known. C*jliged  by  our  present 
mode  of  existence,  and  by  all  our 
wants  to  submit  to  the  ir^fiuencc 
of  these  pha^nomena,  to  discover 
the  cause  of  them,  would  be,  ia 
some  measure,  to  master  them  ! 

Should  man  ever  be  able  ta 
foresee  the  revolutions  of  the  sea- 
sons, he  would  in  a  manner  be 
independent  of  them  ;  for  in  this 
science,  as  in  every  other,  each 
discovery  is  a  conquest  ma-de  by 
man  over  nature  and  chance.  Eec 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  it  is 
necessarv  to   know   and    connect 


state   of  the    atmosphere,  and  of    the  relation  between  these  phiq- 


the  instruments  used  to  obtain 
this  knowledge,  when  the  time  is 
itassed  ?  This  ouestion  can  onlv 
be  put  by  the  indolent  or  igno- 
rant, since  every  one,  the  least 
instructed,  must  know,  that  all 
nature    is    subjected   to    regular 


nomena  m  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  understand  tlie 
laws  of  their  periods,  and 
their  revolutions,  which,  per- 
haps, are  extended  through  en- 
tire ages! 

The  con;icciion  that  exists  be- 
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tween  ths  physical  conr>tItution 
of  man,  his  moral  qualitics_,  the 
social  order,  and  the  nature  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives, 
of  the  soil  which  he  inhabits,  and 
of  the  objects  which  surround 
him,  cm  only  be  obtained  by  a 
Icwig  chain  of  observations,  which 
will  embrace  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  different  climates,  different 
manners,  and  different  political 
constitiuion<?.  From  the  whole 
of  these  may  result  an  important 
science;  but  this  science  cannot 
be  truly  established,  till  we  shall 
be  able  by  means  of  an  im- 
mense collection  of  constant  and 
.exact  observations,  to  obtain  the 
result  of  these  observations^  and 


to  submit  to  calculation,  the  jusf * 
ness  of  these  results. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that 
the  different  meteorological  ob- 
servers, could  devise  some  means 
of  communication  on  the  con-, 
struction  and  exposition  of  their 
instruments,  and  also  on  the  time 
their  ob-^ervations  are  made,  for 
a  small  difference  in  these  things, 
which  at  firr,t  sight  may  appear 
trifles,  will  much  retard  or  ren- 
der imperfect  the  edifice  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  perfect  attachment, 
Your's,  &c. 

P.  Le  GAUX. 


An  ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  of  George  ///.        ' 
'  To  the  Editor  of  the  columsian  magazine. 

S  I  R, 

The  following  Anec'ote  of  George  III.  is  literally  true,  being  relat- 
ed by  the  queen  herself,  to  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Windsor-Castle 
the  same  day  on  which  it  happened,  and  who,  returning  to  Lon- 
don that  evening,  told  the  story  to   me.     If  you  think  it  worth 

-     inserting,  you  are  welcome  so  to  do.  '  A.   B.  C. 


A  Few  years  since,  the  king 
became  enamoured  of  the 
beauties  of  Windsor-Castle,  and 
had  it  repaired  and  refitted,  in 
preference  to  Kew,  his  former 
•ountry  residence.  During  his 
first  excursion  there,  he  took  a 
morning  ride  with  the  queen  in 
a  phaeton,  accompanied  by  a 
coach,  containing  some  of  the 
jnaido  of  honour,  and  two  or 
three  servants  on  horseback.  Cu- 
riosity to  see  the  country,  joined 
to  a  pleasant  morning,  and  an 
agfecable  humour,  ^:c.  induced 
lii!n  to  drive  to  the  distance  of 
>6  or   17  miles,  a  distance  more 


observable,  as  his  morning  rides 
seldom  exceeded  7  or  8.  He  had 
just  entered  a  large  heath,  con- 
taining an  extensive  plain,  the 
distance  of  two  or  threo- miles, 
when  he  became  seized  with  a 
violent  gi'iping  and  lax  ;  forget- 
ting all  his  honours,  his  only 
desire  was  to  secure  a  place  of 
safety  and  retreat  from  the  vicNv 
of  the  maids  oF  honour,  and  ser- 
vants. He  looked  about  in  vain 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  he 
espied,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  the  appearance  of  a  small 
cottage  surrounded  with  a  lirtle 
shrubbery;  animated  by  this  sight. 
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he  drove  furiously  to  escape  his 
company  and  relieve  his  distress  ; 
he  soon  arived  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage^  and  throwing  the  reins 
hastily  to  the  queen,  asked  for  a 
drink  of  vv^ater,  and  passed  thro' 
the  house.  The  queen  (liunibled 
by  their  obligation  and  situation, 
peeing  a  poor  woman  approach 
the  door,  and  a  parcel  of  children 
around,  very  modestly  asked  the 
woman,  if  those  were  her  chil- 
dren ?  She  answering:  in  the  afrir- 
mative;  the  queen  replied,  why 
you  have  got  a  fine  parcel,  how 
many    have    you  ?    Ah,    madam, 


sary  comforts  of  life,  and  all  of 
us  subsisted  ever  since  on  the  6d. 
per  day,  which  my  oldest  son  has 
earned,  till  we  can  subsist  no 
longer.  By  this  time  the  king 
had  returned,  and  their  suit  over- 
taken them  ;  the  cjuccn  endcav  jur- 
ed,  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner, to  inspire  him  with  her  own 
sensations  j  *'  my  dear,  said  she, 
this  woman  has  had  13  children, 
and  they  are  all  living,  her  oldest- 
is  a  son,  and  he  is  i^  years 
old,  and  they  have  raised  them 
all  upon  is.  and  is.  6d.  per  day, 
and  now  her  husband  is  very  ill.'' 


(said  the  woman,  with  a  sigh)  if    Ay,  replied  the  king,    '*  is   that 


I  could  but  take  care   of  them,  I 
have  thirteen.     Thirteen,  said  the 
queen,  with  a   sympathetic  plea- 
sure, being  just  her  ov/n  number, 
and  what  is  your  oldest  ?  A  son, 
madam.      How  old  is  he  ?  Fifteen, 
madam.      And   are  they    living  ? 
Yes,  madam,  they  are   all  living 
now,  but   God  only  knows  how 
long  they  will  be,  for  I  fear  we 
must    all  perish  together.     The 
queen  feeling  a  sympathetic  ten- 
derness  towards  her    (as    all  cir- 
cumstances  she  related  about  the 
children,    corresponded     exactly 
with  her  own)  enquired  the  cause 
of  her  despair.     She  informed  her 
that  her  husband  now  lay  very  ill, 
that  they   had    v/ith   the   utmost 
difficulty  supported   their  family 
for  many  years,  upon  if.   and  is. 
6d. .  per  day,    which  he  and   his 
eldest   son  had  earned  from  the 
lord  of    the   manor,    merely  by 
days  labour,  together  %vith  a  lit- 
tle spinning  she  had  now  and  then 
procured,  and  executed  with  dif- 
iiculty,    and    a    few    vegetables. 
But  now  continued   slie,  my   re- 
•  sources  are   ended  j  my  husband 
has  been  ill  these  six  weeks,  and 
in  a   sufferins;  condilion  for  want 
of  a  phvsician,  or  even  the  neces- 
Ccll.'Mag.  ;W.  ///.  No.  8, 


your  husband  lies  on  the  bed  m 
the      house  ?      what    ails    him  ? 
how  long  has  he  been  so  ?"    *^  A 
slow  fever,  sir,  said  the  woman, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  mioht  have 
recovered   ere  this,    if  he   could 
have  had  a  physician,  and   com- 
fortable diet,  but  now  I  fear  we 
must  all  perish  together.**     The 
king  being  overcome,  pulled  out 
his  purse,  and  handed  her  a  few 
guineas;  the  queen  following  his 
example,    and   bade   her   not    be 
discouraged,    but   keep    a    good 
heart ;    she  hoped    her   husband 
would  recover,  arid  she  see  better 
days  ;    the   poor   vv^oman   almost 
overcome  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
could  onlv  answer,    "  God  bless 
you,   madam !     God    bless    you, 
sir  !"   Here  words  choakcd  utter- 
ance.     The  queen  again  repeating 
her  good  wisiies,  they  rode  away. 
The  maids  oF  honour   then  beck- 
oning her  to  the  coach  side,  asked 
if  she  knew   those   characters  she 
had  been    conversing  with  ?    She 
answered  with  energy,    no,    but 
God  sent  then1,ar  we  must  all  h'^ve 
starved  to   death.     On  this  they 
forbore  to  acquaint  her,  but  eacli 
presenting  her    a  guinea,  she  re- 
tired, exulting  in  her  deliveranef. 
-    Nn 
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As  they  returned,  the  queen  dis- 
patched one  of  the  footmen,  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  to  purchase 
tea,  sugar,  barley,  and  comfort- 
ing necessaries,  with  all  speed, 
for  the  sick  man  j  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  Windsor,  she  related  the 
story  herself,  adding  that  she  ne- 
ver felt  such  an  attracting  sym- 
pathy as  she  did  to  that  woman 
and  family  ;  that  she  would  make 
it  her  business  to  have  a  doctor 
sent  immediately,  and  interest 
herself  in  their  welfare  j  that 
there  appeared  great  ceconomy 
and  cleanliness  in  the  cottage  ; 
and  though  there  were  only  little 


stools,  they  were  scoured  clean, 
and  every  thing  orderly  and  dis- 
creet around. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, and  verifies  that  our  great 
father  hears  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry  j  that  he  daily 
clothes  the  grass  of  the  field  j 
and  that  we  are  continually  sup- 
ported by  his  bounty,  and  the 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered. 
Perhaps  they  were  permitted  to 
suffer,  and  (like  the  woman  of 
Samaria)  all  these  circumstances 
corroborated  to  teach  them  these 
important  lessons. 


APOTHEGMS, 


AVOID  differences  ;  what  are 
are  not  avoidable  refer,  and 
keep  awards  strictly,  and  without 
grudgings. 

Have  very  few  acquaintances, 
and  fewer  intimates,  bat  of  the 
best  in  their  kind. 

Make  few  resolutions,  but  keep 
them  strictly. 

Prefer  elders  and  strangers  on 
on  all  occasions. 

Have  a  care  in  trusting  to  afterr 
games,  for  then  there  is  but  one 
throw  for  all ;  and  precipices  are 
ill  places  to  build  upon.  Wisdom 
gains  time,  is  before-hand,  and 
teaches  to  choose  seasonably  and 
pertinently  ;  therefore  ever  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  Bat  if  you 
lose  an  opportunity,  it  differs,  in 
this,  from  a  relapse  :  less  caution 
and  more  resolution  and  industry 
must  recover  it. 

Choose  Gap's  trades  before 
men's  ;  Adam  was  a  gardener, 
Cain  a  ploughman,  and  Abel  a 
grazier  or  shepherd  :  these  began 
IP^th  the  world,  and  have  least  of 
snare,    and  have    mqst    of  use. 


When  Cain  became  a  murderer,  as 
a  witty  man  said,  he  turned  a 
builder  of  cities,  and  quitted  his 
husbandry  :  mechanic?,  as  handi-? 
crafts,  are  also  commendable. 

Have  a  care  of  resentment,  or 
taking  things  amiss.  For  as 
softness  often  conquers,  where 
rough  opposition  fortifies,  so  re- 
sentment, seldom  knowing  any 
bounds,  makes  many  times  greater 
faults  than  it  finds. 

Be  in  treatable.  Never  aggra^ 
vate. 

Be  not  morose,  ©r  conceited, 
one  is  rude,  the  other  trouble- 
some and  nauseous. 

Shew  mercy,  whenever  it  is  in 
your  power  j  that  is,  forgive,  pi- 
ty and  help,  for  so  it  signifies. 

Charity  is  a  near  neighbour  tp 
mercy  :  it  is  generally  taken  to 
consist  in  this,  not  tq  be  censo- 
rious, and  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Be  just  to  all  men,  in  all  things^ 

Liberality  is  required  of  you, 
God  enabling  you,  sow  not  spar- 
ingly nor  giudgingly,  but  with  a 
cheerful  mind. 
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The  wrangling  Couple:  A  Moral  Talc* 

TO  sing  the   quarrels  of  a  pair, 
Whom  whim   entic'd   to  Hymen's   snare 
(Hymen,  who,  propefly    implor'd, 
I'he  truest    blessings   can  aiford. 
But,  if  indecently  address'd. 
Racks  with  keen  pangs  the  married  breiStJ 
Shall    I    invoke   the  gentle  Muse  ? 
'\las  !  her  aid  she  must  refuse. 
She   loves  to  paint   life's   happiest  scene ; 
iThe    glowing  flowr's,  the   cheerful  greei;i  j 
The   cot   sequester'd    in    the   grove; 
And   all  the  dear  delights  of  love. 
Oft  when   our  country's  wrongs   require. 
She   nobly   quits   the 'reed   and  lyre; 
Inflames   the   bold  with   glory's  charms, 
The    trumpet  grasps  and   sounds   to   arms. 
But  should  I  now  implore   her  aid, 
Laughter  would   seize  the  tuneful  maid  ; 

Each  pbw'r  of  harmony  would  smile  ; 
Add  double   roughness    to    my  stile; 
Bid  ev'ry   verse  in  clangor  vie 
With  Boreas,    when   he   sweeps  the    sky; 

Or  emulate  old   Ocean's  roar. 

When   his   fierce  billov/s    lash  the   shore. 

Such   melody  would  grace    the  strains, 

Which   tell   of  Hymen's  clanking   chains-. 

Of  thund'ring  voices— threat'iling  air— 

And  fury  of  the   wrangling  pair- 
Since    then    no   Muse's   aid  I   ask. 

Truth  must  assist  me  in  the   task; 

And    tho*    pert  wit   and  fancy    frowil, 

Morality  my  tale  sha'U  crown. 

Sequestered  in  retirement's  shade, 
Unpractised   in   coquetrv's  trade, 
Yet  not   insensible   to  fame. 
Which  bids   the  fair  at  conquest   aim, 
And    ('midst   the  croud   who  sigh  with  art) 
Secure    at  least   one   honest   heart, 
Ardelia  liv'd— her  parents  boast— 
tsteem'd— admir'd— the   rural   toast- 
Domestic  industry,   and   taste 
in  many  au  art,  the  maiden  grac  d. 
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The  wrangling  Couple :  A  Moral  Talc* 

TO  sine  the   quarrels  of  a  pair. 
Whom  whim   entic'd   to  Hymen's   snare 
(Hymen,  who,  propefly    implor'd, 
The  truest    blessmgs    can  atford, 
But,  if  indecently  address'd. 
Racks  with  keen  pangs  the  married  bre^St} 
Shall    I    invoke   the  gentle  Muse  ? 
Alas  !  her  aid  she  must  refuse. 
She   loves  to  paint   lifers   happiest  scene  5 
iThe    glowing  flowr's,  the   cheerful  gteei^ ; 
The   cot   sequester'd    in    the   grove; 
And  all  the  dear  delights  of  love. 
Oft  when  our  country's  wrongs  require. 
She   nobly   quits   the 'reed  and  lyre; 
Inflames   the   bold  with   glory's  charms, 
The    trumpet   grasps  and   sounds   to   arms. 
But  should  I  now  implm-e   her  aid, 
Laughter  would   seize  the  tuneful  maid  ; 

Each  pow'r  of  harmony  would  smile  ; 
Add  double   roughness    to    my  stile; 
Bid  ev'ry   verse  in  clangor  vie 
With  Boreas,   when   he   sweeps  the    sky; 

Or  emulate  old   Ocean's  roar. 

When   his   fierce  billows    lash  the   shore. 

Such   melody  would  grace    the  strains, 

Which   tell   of  Hymen's  clanking   chains— 

Of  thund'ring  voices—threat 'nmg  air— ■ 

And  fury  of  the   wrangling  pair- 
Since   then    no  Muse's  aid  I   ask. 

Truth  must  assist  me   in  the   task; 

And    tho'    pert  wit   and  fancy    frowrt. 

Morality  my  tale  sha'U  crown. 

Sequester'd  in  retirement's  shade, 
Unpractised   in   coquetrv's  trade, 
Yet  not   insensible   to  fame. 
Which  bids   the  fair  at  conquest   aim. 
And    ('midst   the  croud   who  sigh  with  art) 
Secui*e    at  least    one   honest   heart, 
Ardelia  liv'd— her  parents  boast— 
Esteem'd— admir'd— the   rural   toast-^ 
Domestic  industry,   and   taste 
in  many  an  art,  the  maiden  gracd. 
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Those  fingers,  which  with   steel   and   thread 
Gay  foliage   ever  lawn  could  spread^ 
To   usefniness  those   lingers  true. 
The   duties  of  the   kitchen  knew ; 
'     And  oft  the   oven    could    supply 

With  many   a   pudding,    tart  and   pyc. 
The    oven  faithful   to    its  trust 
Perfection    gives   to  fruit  and  crust. 
Which,   smoaking  on  the  board,   declare 
The    happy  talents    of  the  fair, 
Who    pleas'd   the   simple  and   the  wise. 
Charming  their  palates,   ears   and  eyes. 
On  Sunday,  in  her  best  array 'd. 
She    sought  the    church,   where  grave  ones  pray'd> 
Her   glances    tho'    she  could   bestow 
On  now  the  book,   and   now  the   beau. 
Truth   owns,  within   the  sacred  pile 
She  ne*er  would   laugh^  and  seldom  smile. 
If  preaching  failed   to  touch   her  heart. 
Discretion  always    play'd  her   part. 
And  when  the    smiling  fit   began, 
Caird  to  her   aid   th*  expanded  fan. 
Serenely  pass'd    her    hours  away, 
Not   dully  grave   or   madly   gay. 
Vapours  she  knew  not   but    by  name. 
She  envied  not  the   city  dame ; 
By  exercise    could   cares    remove. 
Nor  sigh'd  for  wealth,  nor   dream'd  of  love* 

O  Love!   whose  joy  is    still  to  tread 
The   fiow*ry   lawn  artd  verdant   mead. 
Along  the  purling   stream    to  rove. 
And  sing  thy  strains  to  hill   or  grove; 
Could'st   thou  not  L^^ve^    this  maiden   spare  t 
Useful,  and   innocent,   and   fair  \ 
Say  must  she  bend  before  thy  throne  ? 
Art  thou   resolv'd   to  pity   none  ? 
Great  are  thy  blessings  Lo've  /    *tis  true ; 
But   ah  I    they  are    allow'd  to   few. 
To   Hymen  tho'  thou    true  .should'st  provc^ 
Hymen    is  oft   the   foe    of  Lo've. 
The   pair  whom  pining  envy   saw 
Sweetly  acknowledging  thy   law, 
Oft  by  his   means  lost   peace  bemoan  ; 
Thou    mad'st  them   sigh — he  makes  them   groa;i.. 
With  flow'ry  bands    gay  nymphs  and    swains 
Thou  bind'st — but  he   with  rusty  chains, 
"lis  Heav'n  where'er  thou   deign'st  to   roam- 
But  he  can  turn  to  Hell  our  home. 
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My  men  with    Love  maintain   alliance  I 
Or   to  thy    power  I   bid    defiance. 

Ye  fair  whom   some  assert  with  sncerS, 
Descending  to  the  vale  ot"  years  ; 
Who  in  yourselves  such  charms   discover. 
As  must  acquire  and  keep  the   lover; 
Whose   eyes  with    lustre    ever    twinkle; 
Whose    faces    never   show   a  wrinkle; 
Say   that  my   rhymes  flow  from  ill-nature. 
And  call  a    libel   what   is   satire. 

And  ye  who   glory    in  these  charms. 
Which  fill   each    bosom  with   alarms; 
Who,  urg*d  by    vanity   presume 
On   sprightly  youth,   and  beauty's  bloom, 
For    conquest  and    supreme   dominion — 
Know,  love  is  very  oft  opinion. 
A   fopling   may  awhile  admire, 
Lips  breathing  sweets ;  eyes    darting  fit^ ; 
Til'   unequall'd  whiteness    of  your  bosoms. 
Cheeks  rivalling  spring's  gayest  blossoms  ; 
Converse,  wliich  sense   and   wit  refine; 
The  faultless  shape    and    air  divine. 
Daughters   of  Eve  !  such    tempters  shun. 
Ye   listen  but   to  be  undone. 
This  solemn  truth   with  candor  hear. 
Nor  deem   the  just  remark  severe. 
Deep-judging  sages    have   descried 
Meanness  and  tyranny   allied. 
The    flatt'rer,  married,   proves  a  Nero, 
Cruel  at  home,  abroad  no    hero. 

But  is  proud    man  alone  to  blame  > 
Quite  faultless  is  the  married   dame  ? 
From   either    may  not   wrangles    flow  f 
Pursue  my    tale  and  j'OU    shall  know. 

By   fops  and  flattVers  nnassail'd. 
Her   twentieth   year  Ardelia   haii'd  ; 
In  some  accomplishments    excelling; 
Not  quite  so   beautiful  as   Helen, 
(Whose  charms    'tis  said  a   city   fir'dj 
Yet   to  a    help-mate   she  aspir'd. 
With   industry  and  talenjts   blcss'd 
A  youth  at  length  the  maid  address'd. 
In  whom  she  fondly  hop'd   to   find 
The  husband    pictured    in  her  mind ; 
No    votary  of  excess   or   fashion. 
He    truly   felt  the   tender  passion ; 
Tho'  not   a   bold,   impetuous   lover. 
Some  symptoms  led  him  to   discover 
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His  ardor   might  in  time  prevail. 
And  so — ^*  The   shepherd   told  his   tale-/^ 
He  talked  of  neither  darts  nor  flames 
(Such  flights  please  only  flighty  dames) 
But   to  her  judgment  did  appeal-*— ^ 
She  knew   his    business  Svas   genteel-^ 
And    (mixing  softness   with   aiscjetion) 
Approv'd  ere  long  his   tender  passion. 

Ye   who  a  single  life  forsake, 
These  louvers  your  example    make ! 
But,  when  once   Hymen's   bands  you  wear. 
Ne'er  imitate    the  nvrangling  pair. 

The  honey-moon   so   sweetly  past, 
Some    thought    their   love   would  ever  last# 
But  the  next  moon — what   shall  I   call  ? 
'Twas   honey  with  a  little   gall. 
The  third    (ye  wranglers,  shame  upon  ye !) 
Was   gall — without   one  drop  of  honey. 

Descend  bright  truth  I  and  tell  thy  bari 
What  first   did   gentleness   discard! 
'Twas   Thoughtlessness y  with  roving  eye. 
Suggesting  oft  the   cool   reply; 
Then  SulTenness,   the  former  routing, 
Came   forward,  sighing,  gloomy,  pouting  ;^ 
To   these  succeeded  dark    Suspicion f 
lU-natur'd  Sneers  and   loud  DerisioHy 
Fride  in  his  own  defence  too   warm. 
And   Anger  raging  like   a  storm. 

When    husbands  rant    and   roar  like  Hectorrt^ 
Wives  call  them   tyrants,  not   protectors. 
When   ladies  put  on  angry  faces, 
Away  will  fly   the  loves  and   graces. 
Once  they  indulged  in  playful   mirth. 
Like  crickets,   chirping  near  the   hearth  ; 
Love's  cheerful  skies   obscured  by  fog. 
They   now   agree   like  cat   and    dog. 

From  ev'ry  subject  some  glean  morals, 
From  ev'ry  trifle   these   pick  quarrels. 
Coffee,  which   clears   the  heads  of  others^ 
Their   intellects  with  vapors    smothers. 
Tea,  which  divided   once  a    nation. 
May  here   efl^ect   a  separation. 
How  weak  are   they   who  growl  and  mutter. 
And    quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter. 
Can  they  felicity  long  boast, 
"When  both  at  once  would  rule  the  roast  ? 
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At    so'vereign  fxrjj'r   H  E  proudly  aims  ; 

But  ^^W   liberty   she    claims. 

**  Though    'gainst  a  Avoman  you    arc  brave, 

**  I   never,    sir,  will   be  your    slave." 

Rage   flashing  from   his    lordly   eyes. 

The   doughty   husband  thus   replies. 

**  Authority    1  will  preserve  ; 

**  Henceforth  from  duty  never   swerve. 

"  Of  you  our  neighbours  thus    discourse 

•*  The  grty  mare  is  the  better  horse.** 

*'  Heavens!   shall  I   suffer   this    to   pass? 
*'  If  I'm  a  mare — then — you're  an  ass."*— 

Fir'd  by    this  logical   conclusion— 
Yc  lovers!    pity  my   confusion. 
The  storm   begins— hark    how  it  rattles  ! 
Homer   himself   ne'er  sung    such   battles  I 
guch   wars    1    little    understand ; 
And    see  the   pen   drops  fiom  my    hand. 

Ye    sages,    hear  these   ill-pair* d-mates ! 
Wide    open    throw    divorce's  gates  ! 
And   save,    by  wise    and    prompp   decislpii. 
The   ^wrangling  couple   from    perditio». 

Philadelphia,  Aug,   1789.  F.  W, 

The    grave    of    M  I  R  A, 

WHERE   yon*    ancient   fabric   proudly 
Rears    to  Heav'n  its   storm-beat   head; 
Where   instruction  teaches   loudly 
From   the   mansions  of  the  dead. 

O'er   his    consort's    sad   remains, 

Thus  the   wretched  Theon  strove, 
Jf  in  sweetly  plaintive  strains, 

Haply  some  relief  to   prove. 

Theon. 

The   vernal   rose  and   virgin    lilly  bring, 

And   I  will   strew  them    o'er  her  turf-clad    tomb ; 

Give  me   the   sweetest    flow 'rets   of  the   spring, 
For  near  her  grave   they   shall   forever  bloom  \ 
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111   mark  their  leaves   expanding  to    the  day, 
I'll  see  them   blushing    kiss   the    balmy  gale. 

Then  will  I   tune  the   sadly  plaintive  lay. 

And  they  shall    s)ied  their  dew-drops    at   the  talc^ 

I*li   tell  them  that  her  rival   beauties   shone 
Superior  to    their   boasted  blossoms    gay; 

I'll  tail   them   that  her    buds  were  scarcely  blown. 
Ere   envious   death  had  stolen  thejjr    sweets  away. 

I'll  plant   the  cypress— it   shall   shade  the  spot; 

The   weeping  willow,    sympathetic   tree  ! 
Will  droop  its  boughs  expressive   of  my  lot. 

As  tho*  it   mourn'd  her  fate  and    griev'd  for  me. 

Here  watching  by    the  moon-beams  feeble  glow. 
Shall   little   hands    attend  the   dewy   sod; 

For,  mindful  of  the  privilege  of  woe. 

No   feet  unbless'd  the   hallowed  dust   have   trod. 

"When   shall  the    vernal   days  again  return; 

When  heart  with  heart  in  fond   endearment  strove  ? 
Never,   ah,  never  more  !  for   Mira's  torn 

From  life,  from  me^  from    happiness  and  love  i 

Hah.1  where  does  frenzy   drive  my  madd'ning  soul  ? 

For   she  is  happy  in  the   realms  of  peace. 
Where  life's  tempestuous  billows  cease   to  roll. 

Where   cares  and  pains   and  disappointments  cease^ 

Waft  me,    oh   Time !   to  that  delightful  shore — 
To  those  new  regions — those  ambrosial  plains--! 
*   Where  in  the   breast  conflicting  passion's  o'er. 
Where    Mira  dwells  and  joy  e;;ernal  reigns. 

Adieu  vain  world  !  adieu  ye  scenes  of  care ! 

I  feel   the  happy  hoar   approaching  nigh. 
Adieu  !— rHis  spirit,    mounting   into  air, 

Breath'd,   with  her  name^  the  fond,  the  parting  sigh, 

PHAOK, 


ELEGY  on  an  English  Sky-lark,  a  bird  of  very  fine  notes,  killed 
by  a  fall  of  his  cage,  occasioned  by  the  maid -servant's  being  fright- 
ened by  2l  sharp  flash  of  lightning,  as  she  was  hanging  it  up. 

NO  feather 'd  songster   of  tii*   embower 'd  groye^ 
E'er  tun'd  so   sweet  the  early   matin   lay  ; 
In   accents  form'd  by  harmony  and  love. 
Unwearied  warbled  through  the  live  long  day. 
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High  perch'd  upon  his  verdant  grassy  throne*. 
He  viewed   secure   the   passing  gaping  throng ; 

Convinc'd    he  liv'd  not    for    himself  alone, 

He  cheer'd   them   with   a  blithsome  rural  song. 

From   Albion's  isle  the  little   warbler  brought. 

Became  the   fav'rite   of  a  tender  fair  ; 
His  gen'rous  heart  by   best  endeavours    sought. 

With   grateful    notes  to    recompence  her  care. 

Tho*  circumviron'd  by  the  strong  harr'd  cage. 
He  shew'd    no    wish    to   make   himself  more  free ; 

Nor  did  like  others  strive  with  ceaseless  rage. 
To   burst   his  bands   and   gain  his    liberty. 

One    fatal  day  loud  f  thunder  shook   the  air, 
And  discord    reign'd    with    pestilential  breath  ; 

Thou — trusted  to  a   timid  menial's   care, 

Receivd'st  that  day   the  dreadful    stroke  of  death. ! 

Poor  bird !   ThouVt   gone — from    hence  for   ever    fled— 
No    more  thy  notes   shall  greet  my  list'ning   ear; 

My  muse   now  sighs,  **  Alas,  poor  Dick  is  dead!" 

And  drops  the  friendly  tribute   of  a   tear.  H, 

A  number  of  young  gentlemen  met  one  evening  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  agreeable  conversation.  After  some  time,  one  of  them 
asked,  "  If  human  life  did  not  resemble  some  mathematical 
figure  ?"  wiiich  gave  rise  to  the  following  answers. 

I. 

SIX  jovial   collegians   together   on^e  met, 
To    enjoy   for  a  while   some  merry   chit    chat. 
They  drank   and  they  smoked  for  some   time,  ere  they  hit 
On  a    subject  for  mirth,  or  a  handle  for   wit. 

II. 

At  last,  master  Harry,  (a  mathematician) 
*'  Cried  but,  by  your  leave,  lads,   I'll  give  you  a  question,** 
What  is  the  true  figure  of  life  ?  **  They  who  tell  us, 
**  We'll  allow  lor  the  night  to  be  the'best  fellows. " 

III. 

I  can  tdl  you  at  once,  if  each  Is  like  mine  ; 
Qvioth  Richard — I  think  it  is  but  a  curve  line; 
A  wretched  bad  course  to  pass  over  you  11  ow!i ; 
We've  no  heart  to  go  up,  since  we're  sure  to  come  down, 

*   A  tuft  of  grass  was  always  placed  in  the  middle  of  bisca^e. 

+  Sunday,  7th  June,  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  the  lishtnin?. 

Col.  Mag,  FoL  UL  Ac?.  8.  O  o 
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IV. 

A  merry  young  blade  who  was  seated  beside  him. 
Laid  down  his  segar,  with  intention  to  chide  him  ; 
Will  you  quarrel  with  life  ?  Why,  Dick !  I  declare^ 
I  think  that  all  mankind  are  much  on  a  square, 

V. 

Your   square  will   not  do,   says   a  third,  to   suit  all. 
For   you  make  no  distinction  between  great  and  small  j, 
Methinks   a   triangle  would  better   apply. 
Each   rank  to   describe,  and  I'll  now  shew  you   why. 

VI. 

The   base   is  the  people,  the  legs  are   the  great. 
These    the  people   support,  and  advance   to  iheir  state; 
The   legs    then    unite  in  an   apex  to  bring, 
And   fix  on  the  summit  a  prxses  or  king. 

Vll. 

Young  Euclid   sat  silent,  and   heard   what   had   past. 
But  was  called   on  to   give  his    opinion  at    last, 
A   circle,   he    said,   was   the  best   he   could  find. 
It  seem'd  to  accord  with  the  thoughts  of  his   mind. 

viir. 

A   circle,  I  think,    must  the  question   decide, 
Its  area    to   strictest  enquiries   denied; 
From  infancy   thus   we    take  our   first  stage. 
And  travel   along   from  manhood  to   age. 

IX. 

Thus    thoughtless  we  trace    the   periph'ry    o'er. 
And   tread  the  same   path  as    thousands   before, 
'Till  grim    death  arrests  with   invincible    force. 
And  a    stroke  of  his  dart  takes  us   out  of  our  course, 

X. 

And  now,    master   Harry,   as  you   did  insist  on. 
That  each   one  should  strive  to  answer  your  question. 
You'll    surely   allow   it  is  just,   sir,  that  you 
Should  do  your   endeavour   to  answer  it  too. 

XI. 

Why,  sir,  I  fir^t  thought  it  a  globe   or   a   sphere. 
All   surface,  no  centre,  so   life  would  appear ; 
But   in   truth  there's   a  centre   where   blessings   abound, 
And   in  hopes  to   obtain  it — we  still  will  goround. 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 
TH£    STATE*    OENERAL. 

May  1789.  /^*\^«  Monday  evening,  the  4th 
V^/  inst.  the  king  and  heialds 
at  arms,  dressed  ia  their  violet-coloured 
robes,  richly  decorated  wir.h  the  French 
arms,  and  wearinij  white  sattin  slippers, 
proclaimed  on  horseback,  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  the  opening  of  the  statcj 
general  on  Tuesday  last,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  Versailles. 

On  Tuesday  at  nine,  the  deputies  were 
all  met.  The  heralds  tlicn  called  them 
over,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  places 
they  represented  ;  this  took  up  three  hours, 
and  at  1 2  o'clock  his  majesty  arrived  in  his 
state  coach. 

Accommodations  were  prepared  in  the 
court  for  all  the  ladies  of  rank,  and  fo- 
reigners of  ditinction,  besides  other  gal- 
leries set  apart  for  strangers.  The  throne 
was  considerably  raised,  and  the  court  was 
not  divided  with  partitions,  as  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  but  all  the  orders  of  the  state 
were  mixed  together. 

His  Most  Christian  majesty's  Speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Asstmhly  of  the  States  General  at 
Versailles^  May  ^,  1-89. 
THE  day,  gentlemen,  for  which  my 
heart  waited  with  emotion,  is  at  last  arriv- 
ed, and  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  nation,  over  which  I 
esteem  it  a  glory  to  reign.  A  Jong  interval 
has  elapsed  since  an  assembly  of  the  states 
general  has  been  held  ;  and  although  con- 
vocations of  this  kind  seemed  in  '^ome  mea- 
sure to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  I  did  not  he- 
sitate to  re-establish  a  custom  wiiich  may 
impart  additional  vigour,  and  open  new 
jouices  of  happiness  to  the  kingdom. 

The  national  debt,  which  was  immense 
at  my  accession  to  the  throne,  has  increased 
under  my  reign;  an  expensive  but  honour- 
able war  has  been  the  cause  of  it;  and  an 
augmentation  of  imposts  was  the  natural 
consequence.  A  general  alarm,  with  an 
ardent  wish  for  innovations,  pervaded  the 
public  mind,  and  an  union  of  moderate 
and  wise  counsels  to  avert  the  threatened 
danger.  It  is  with  confidence,  gentlemen, 
I  have  convened  you;  and  I  sec  with  plea- 
-  tjUfc  that  this  confidence  is  justified  by  1  he 


disposition  the  two  first  orders  have  shewn, 
in  renouncing  their  pccuniaiy  exemptions. 
The  hopes  I  have  conceived  of  seeing  all 
the  orders  united  in  sentiment,  and  co- 
operating with  me  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  state,  will  not  be  disappointed  I  have 
ordered  some  considerable  retrenchments 
of  expence,  and  shall  pursue  witl.  solicit- 
ous attention  every  suggestion  that  shall  be 
presented  to  me  on  that  subject  :  but  not- 
withstanding the  resources  which  the  strict- 
est oeconomy  can  introduce,  1  am  afraid, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relieve  my 
subjects  as  speedily  as  I  could  wish  ;  the 
real  situation  of  the  finances  will  be  laid 
before  you,  gentlemen;  and  when  you 
have  examined  them,  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  propose  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
establishing  permanent  order  in  them,  and 
restoring  public  credit.  This  grand  and  sa- 
lutary work,  which  will  insure  happiness 
to  the  whole  kingdom  within,  and  promote 
its  consequence  abroad,  will  be  the  first 
object  of  your  serious  attention.  The  peo- 
ple's minds  are  in  a  state  of  perturbation, 
but  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  will 
orly  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  You 
must  be  sensible,  gentlemen,  that  on  seve- 
ral recent  occasions  prudence  has  not  been 
strictly  adhered  to ;  but  the  predominant 
spirit  of  your  deliberations  will  correspond 
with  the  true  sentiments  of  a  generous  na- 
tion, the  character  of  which  has  always 
been  a  firm  attachment  to  her  monarchs, 
and  I,  on  my  part,  will  banish  every  other 
reflection.  I  am  conscious  of,  and  satis- 
fied with,  tne  authority  and  power  which 
a  just  and  upright  king  will  be  ever  able  ta 
maintain  over  an  enlightened  and  a  loyal 
people.  To  promote  their  happiness  will, ' 
as  it  ought  to  do,  form  the  principal  felicity 
of  my  life,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  warmest  zeal,  most  tender  interest  for 
the  public  weal,  and  whatever,  in  short, 
may  be  hoped  for  trom  a  sovereign,  who 
lee  Is  himself  the  first  and  truest  friend  of 
his  subjects,  and  who  considers  his  affec- 
tion for  them  as  his  greatest  glory. 

May  unanimity,  gentlemen,  reign  in  this 
assembly  ;  and  this  epoch  become  memo- 
rable for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  hap^ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  kmgdom.     h 
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is  what  my  heart  longs  to  see,  and  the  most 
ardent  of  all  my  wishes — it  is  the  reward  I 
am  entitled  to,  for  the  uprightness  of  my 
intentions,  and  my  sincere  attachiqent  to 
my  subjects. 

Mv  keeper  of  the  seals  will  more  diffuse- 
ly explain  my  desires,  and  I  have  ordered 
the  director  general  of  the  finances  to  lay 
proper  and  exact  accounts  of  them  before 
you. 

The  keeper  of  ihe  seals  spoke  next,  and 
after  him  M.  Necker.  The  latter  was  on 
his  legs  half  an  hour,  when  finding  himself 
fatigued,  he  requested  that  the  rest  of  his 
speech  might  be  read,  which  was  done  by 
M.  Broussvnnet,  secretary  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  agriculture. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  finances,  M.  Necker 
«tated  that  the  4eficiency  of  the  annual  re- 
venues amoiiitt^rd  to  57  millions.  This 
Calcu'ation  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
given  in  by  the  minister  at  the  first  asseni- 
bly  of  the'jiotablcs,  when  the  deficiency 
was  coipputed  at  J112  millions,  without  in- 
cluding 55  millions  pf  reimbursements. 
The  minister  next  proposed  the  mode  of 
equalizing  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
•which,  he  said,  might  be  accomplished  in 
two  years,  without  any  fyrther  taxes,  by 
the  abolition  of  some  particular  pensions 
and  places,  contributions  of  the  fancier? 
general,  and  other  public  companies.  He 
next  required,  that  the  state  of  the  Caisse 
d'Escompte  should  be  laid  before  the  states 
general.  But  what  will  most  render  this 
assembly  immortal,  was,  a  proposition  to 
abolish  the  Corvee,  or  an  imposition  ofv 
the  lower  class  of  people,  to  keep  in  repair 
the  public  roads,  at  their  own  expence,  to 
which  they  must  employ  a  certain  portion 
of  their  time  and  cattle.  Some  modifica- 
tions were  likewise  proposed  to  be  adopted 
jnfavourof  the  slaves  in  the  West-Indies. 

Another  principal  object  of  this  speecli 
was,  the  important  consideration  in  what 
manner  the  votes  should  betaken,  whether 
by  the  plurality  of  numbers,  or  of  eacl^ 
order.  M.  Necker  pr6posed  that  this 
question  should  be  speedily  determined, 
and  that  the  three  orders  should  each  name 
deputies,  to  discuss  this  great  preliminary 
object,  to  meet  itj^nder  every  circumstance, 
and  find  out  some  method  to  unite  in  senti- 
ment. 

Amopg  otH^r  things,  the  minister  de- 
clared, that  it  was  the  king's  earnest  desire 
to  see  him$elf  surrounded  by  his  people, 
not  only  once,  but  always.  That  the  mode 
of  assessing  the  rate  of  taxes,  and  what 
each  county  should  pay,  should  be  settled 
i«  tbe  provincial  asserablies,  as  they  must 


be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  riches  and 
resources. 

M.  Necker  threw  out  same  hints  con- 
cerning the  future  legislation  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  tended  to  assure  a  periodical 
meeting  of  the  states  general,  the  liberty  of 
individuals,  and,  moreover  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  He,  however,  asserted  the  king's 
exclusive  right  of  the  executive  power, 
and  that  his  majesty  would  never  permit 
it  to  be  divided  from  him. 

The  assembly  broke  up  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  adjourned  to  the  next  day  ) 
but  no  further  business  of  importance  was 
transacted  that  day  or  Thursday. 

The  states  have  hitherto  been  taken  up 
in  examining  their  deputies  cornmissions. 
It  was  first  proposed  to  have  this  operation 
performed  by  the  three  orders  in  common ; 
but  the  nobility  and  clergy  insisted  on  each 
order  examining  its  own  members.  This 
was  done  with  a  view  to  baffle  the  preten- 
sions of  the  coiTimons,  who  would  fain 
have  all  matters  relative  to  the  states  to  be 
decided,  not  as  formerly  by  the  plurality 
of  orders,  which  would  make  but  three 
votes,  but  by  the  majority  of  voices,  which 
would  produce  as  many  votes  as  the  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  members;  and  in  this 
case,  the  third  clas?  would  be  always  sure 
af  a  great  majority;  for,  beside  that  their 
number  is  equal  to  the  two  other  ordersj, 
many  partizans  may  be  found  among  these, 
ever  disposed  to  favour  the  Tiers-Etat. — 
Many  worthy  rector?  of  parishes,  most  of 
whom  have  been  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  people,  are  openly  espousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  third  class,  and  express  a  ma- 
nifest antipathy  foi  all  the  dignitaries,  viz. 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  their 
connexions.  The  same  spirit  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  inferior  nobility.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  commons  were  so  ear- 
nest in  soliciting  government  to  grant  them. 
^  more  equal  representation  than  they  en- 
joyed in  former  assemblies  ;  alledging  that 
asthey  actually  constituted  the  nation,  and 
their  number  was,  in  proportion  to  the 
tv/o  other  Qjders,  more  than  as  24  to  one, 
the  least  ^hey  could  expect  was  to  form  one 
half  of  the  general  assen^Wy.  This  claim 
seemed  so  just,  that  his  majesty  granted  it, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  decision  of 
the  notables,  who  had  been  previously  as- 
sembled to  examine  their  claim,  and  who 
voted,  by  a  great  majority,  in  favour  of  the 
form  used  in  convening  the  last  assembly 
of  the  Slates  general  in  1614.  This  was 
looked  upon  by  every  body  as  a  real  and 
signal  victory  gained  by  the  commons,  nor 
was  if  iu  the  least  doubted,  but  that  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  statrs,  every  thing  would 
be  decided  by  the  plurality  of  votes  t;iken 
individually  j  for  it  woul  1  have  been  need- 
leis  and  illusory  to  encrease  tteir  number, 
if  they  were  not  to  acquire  an  additional 
influence  in  the  assembly  5  and  such  must 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  sufierages  are 
ti  be  taken  collectively  from  the  thr.e  oi- 
ders.  Mr.  Neckar,  ii  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  ass'.mbly,  seemc.-^  ir.dined, 
to  the  grcit  astonishment  of  the  public, 
to  favour  the  latter  mode  of  voting,  and 
although  he  palliated  the  matter,  by  saying, 
that  in  some  cases  the  former  might  be 
prefeiable,  such  a  doctrine  was  very  much 
against  his  own  principles  in  the  king's 
council,  v/here  he  openly  avowed  a  differ- 
ent opinion. 

The  great  question  which  now  occupies 
th' public  mind  inPi.'is,  is,  whether  the 
Three  Estates  of  which  the  assembly  of 
the  States-Genera"'  is  composed  shall  sit 
in  me  room,  form  but  one  body,  and 
carry  its  resolves  by  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers present,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
as  was  t::e  case  in  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land. 

Or  whether  they  shall  form  three  dis- 
tinct bodies,  voting  in  different  houses, 
and  each  having  a  power,  as  in  the  parli- 
ament of  England,  to  put  a  negative  on 
the  acts   of   the  o.her. 

The  clergy  spem  to  be  animated  with 
that  spirit  of  concord  which  religion  in- 
fpires,  and  which  prompts  them  to  me- 
diate between  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
who  appear  determined  to  stand  as  far 
asunder  as  they  can. 

The  commons  £ent  a  deputation  on  the 
nth  of  May,  to  what  we  may  call  the 
house  of  lords,  to  invite  the  nobles  to 
meet  the  clergy  and  commons  in  one  com- 
moa  asfenbly,  to  try  join'ly  the  validity 
of  the  returns  on  elections  of  the  difFerenc 
members  of  the  t'nee  orders. 

The  duke  of  Liancourt  made  a  very 
ele  '.ant  and  able  speech,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  persuade  the  lords  to  ac 
cede  to  the  rcquisitior;^  of  the  commons ; 
but  on  a  division,  he  found  hims~lf  in  a 
very  small  minority. 

The  nobles  resolved,  that  the  following 
answer  fhould  be  sent  to  the  commors : 
**  That  the  nobles  having  already  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  trying  the  re- 
turns of  th?ir  members,  that  wo:k  could 
not  then  be  carried  on  in  common  by 
the  Three  Estates  }  aud  that  the  commons 
not  having  notifieil  their  powers,  and  shewn 
them  to  be  according  to  law,  conld  not 
yet  be  considered  as  lawfully  assembled, 


and   c  n^equently   could  not  communicate 
with  the  o'aicr  tv^o    riers," 

Th:  second  part  i  f  this  jnswer  had  bcca 
recognize.*  as  well  founded  by  the  com- 
mons th'^mbclves,  who  have  hitherto  as* 
su-i  ed  th  denomination  only  of  "citizens 
abiCTjIled  by  the  king's  command,"  and 
not  the  name  of  the  Third  Estate,  met  in 
general  astembly. 

The  noDits  having  dispatched  this  an- 
swer to  the  commons,  began  to  consider 
"  whether  the  houce  cojjd  then  Uf^^lljr 
proceed  o  business,  though  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility  of  s*-ver3l  districts  had 
nc:  yft  arrived,   and  taken  their  seats." 

T>)  bring  the  question  to  a  point,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved. 

"  That  the  retur  s  of  almost  all  the 
members  present  having  been  examined, 
and  recogr.ired  as  leg  1,  the  house  was 
sufficiently  formed  to  be  able  to  proceed 
to  make  orders  for  its  own  inttrnai  go^ 
vernment,  until  by  the  arrival  of  all  its 
members,  it  should  he  complete,  and  au- 
thorised to  proceed  in  the  business  of  the 
nation." 

Th  s  motion  was  very  warmly  debated  } 
and  was  carried,  however,  on  a  division,  by 
a  m  j  jrity  of  168, 

Ayes,  t9j 

Noes,  2  5 

The  minority,  it  Is  thought,  will  te 
greater  on  the  next  division. 

June  18.  The  fo  lowinj  intelligence  may 
be   depended  on  as  authentic. 

The  Third  Estate,  finding  that  public 
business  did  not  get  forward  in  the  manner 
they  wished,  and  that  they  were  rather 
loiing  in  their  cause,  sent  a  summons  the 
beginning  of  last  wek  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  desiring  they  would  mtct  them  in 
Common-hall,  to  prove  their  verification 
of  their  powcis.  Tne  two  latter  had  al- 
ways cbjected  to  this  mod?,  judging  that 
it  was  the  buiiness  of  each  order  to  decide 
separately  on  the  merits  of  their  own  mem- 
bers being  piopeily  elected. 

This  summons  of  the  Third  Estate 
produced  a  meeting  of  the  whole  of  their 
own  body  in  the  Common-hall,  and  a  few 
of  each  order  of  the  n  bility  and  clergy, 
who  w:re  attached  to  their  cause. — As 
soon  as  tfcey  were  afs-imbled,  they  declared, 
that  the  present  was  a  lawful  meeting, 
and  that  most  of  ths  nobility  and  ckigy 
absenting  themselves,  was  no  proof  of 
it:  illegality,  as  the  summons  stated  that 
if  any  members  chose  to  be  absent,  they 
shou  d  proceed  without  them. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  on  the  busi- 
ness cf  the  electioQ««  and  to  coa&ider  the 
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ttate  of  the  nation,  and  passed  several  re- 
solutions which  they  d-clared  to  be  voice 
of  the  assembly  of  the  States  General, 
and  they  were  legistercd  accordingly. 

Such  a  proceeding,  on  the  very  face  of 
It  illegal,  hjs  created  the  utmost  conster- 
nation throughout  the  capita!,  and  we 
have  authority  to  assure  the  public,  that 
the  French  government  had  dispatched 
messenire  s  to  several  psrr.s  of  thf  king- 
dom,  ordering  a  reinforcement  of  toe  mi- 
litary to  Paris,  and  the  messenger  on  his 
way  to  Calais  met  several  bodies  of  soldiers 
marching  thither. 

XNGLAND. 

London,  May  19.  The  king  has  be«n 
pleafed  to  grant  to  prince  William  Kenry, 
and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawful- 
ly begotten,  the  dignities  oi  duke  of 
Great  Britain  and  carl  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  the  names,  styles  and  titles 
of  duke  Ciarercc  and  St.  Andrews  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  carl  of 
Munster,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Yesteroay  a  board  of  admiral'y  was  held 
on  the  subject  of  equipping  a  fleet  for 
the  Baltic  with  all  expedition  ;  eight  sail 
of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  are  said  to 
be  the  number  determined  upon ;  they 
arcta  be  joined  by  a  fleet  from  Holland. 

Hasting's  trial  still  engrosses  the  public 
tttention,  more  especially,  since  Ins  ftiends 
and  himself  have  endeavoured,  by  a  pe- 
tition to  parliament,  to  get  mr.  Burke 
impeached,  for  having  asserted  something 
on  the  trial  irrelative  to  the  charge  exhi- 
bited against  him.  This  petition  has  been 
debated  three  f^ays  in  the  commons  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  search  for  prece- 
dents. The  ministry  join  Hastings,  but 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  stratagem  of 
the  delinquent  to  put  an  end  io  the  trial. 

HOUSE     07    COMMON?, 

May  zOf  Alderman  Newnham  presen- 
ted a  petition  against  the  abolition  of  ihe 
flave  trade,  from  the  msrchants  and  ship- 
owners of  the  city  of  London,  desiring  to 
be  heard  by  counr^l. 

Lord  Penrhyn  prcbcnted  petitions  against 
the  aboli  ion,  from  the  planters  in  the 
British  plantations  ;  the  planters,  mort- 
gages, and  annuitants  from  the  town  of 
Liverpool  ;  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
trading  to  Africa  ;  the  manufa-tures  of, 
and  dealers  in,  iron,  copper  and  brass,  of 
the  town  of  Liverpool ;  the  sai!-tT,akers  of 
Liverpo!  1  ;  the  joiners  ot  Liverpool  ;  the 
coopers  of  Liverpool  J  the  ship-wrights  of 
Liverpool  5  the  gnn-makers  of  Liverpool  j 


the  block-makers  of  Liverpool ;  and  from 
the  bakers  of  Liverpool  ;  all  des'ring  to  be 
heard  by  heir  counsel  against  the  aboli- 
tion of   the  {lave  trade. 

Mr.  Blackburn  presented  a  petition 
from  the  manufacturers  (f  goods  for  the 
African  trade,  resident  ir  and  about  Man- 
chester, against  the  abolition  or  the  flave 
trade. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  presented  a  petition  a- 
gainst  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  from  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  corporation  of  Li- 
verpool. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  presented  a  pe- 
tition against  the  abolition,  from  the  mer- 
chants, mortgsgets  and  other  creditors  cf 
sugar  colonies  ;  and  he  tco!<  that  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  his  opinion  to  br,  that 
a  speedy  abolition  would  be  repugnant  to 
humanity,  t' justice,  and  to  sound  reason. 

Lord  Maitland  prcg'nteo  a  petition  from 
messrs,  Burtcn  and  Hutchinson,  agents  for 
the  ifland  of  Antigua,  against  the  abolition. 

The  petitions  Vv'ere  all  received,  read, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

June  9.  Yesterday  prince  William  Hen- 
ry took  his  feat  in  the  house  of  lords,  as 
duke  of  Clarence.  The  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  duke  of  York,  catre  down  to  the 
house  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  their 
royal  brother  taking  his  s  at  in  parliament. 

IRELAND. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve the  rising  progress  of  trade  in 
Dublin.  On  one  day  there  we  e  discount- 
ed at  the  national  bank  ore  thousand 
bills,  which,  on  an  average,  might  in 
value  exceed  30,000!.  and  the  discount 
may  be  computed  at  something  iBore  than 
two  hundred  and  fii^ty  pounds,  which  if 
multiplied  at  the  rate  of  283  days  in  the 
year,  and  ther;  is  added  24,0001.  paid  by 
govermept,  the  income  of  the  bjnk  will 
be  loojoool.  per  annum,  or  16  per  cert,  on 
their  capital.  Tiie  charter,  at  first  for  a 
limited  time,  was  given  gratis  ;  but  up'-n 
the  next  renewal,  which  may  be  for  ten 
years,  it  is  thought  government  w  11  re- 
quire 100  ocol.  and  so  much  will  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  This 
sun:,  though  great,  is  not  much  fcr  so 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce,  for  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  support  of  govern- 
m^-nr,  ani  its  great  lodgments,  the  bu- 
sine.-s  is  carried  on,  and  which  otherwise 
would  be  impossible,  the  bank  having  of 
their  own  specie  but  6oo,oool.  Since  their 
commencement  they  have  only  (iivided 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  remainder 
being  kept  to  answer  coxitingencics,    t^ 
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pay  salaries,  to  buUd  a  Commcdious  bank- 
ing-house, and  for  the  renewal  of  uicir 
charter.  Con^idering  the  immensity  of 
business  carrying  on  there,  i's  regularity 
and  ease,  'ts  having  produced  so  much 
punctuality  in  payment,  the  inst:tu  ion 
must  be  appU'uded,  as  a  most  admirable 
one  fvir  the  benefit  of  this  country. 


GERMANY, 


April  18.  On  Wednesday  night  last  the 
cmpcroi's  indisp  sition  returned  with  such 
alarming  symptomE,  that  he  expre^sd  a 
desire  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which 
was  accordingly  administered  to  him  the 
following  day  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  the  great  (fficers  of  state,  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both 
sexes.  The  disorder  has  since  abated. 
His  imperial  majesty  passed  last  night 
quietly,  has  had  so>ne  refreshing  tleep,  and 
appe:rs  in  a  favourable  uate  to-day, 

April  20.  Our  beloved  monarch  is>  thank 
God  !  getting  better,  the  cough  is  dimi- 
nished, ths  spitting  of  blood  h-'S  almost 
teased,  and  his  majesty  gains  strength  da'l/. 

T;,e  departure  of  the  Field  Marshals 
H>ddi:lc  and  Laudolm  for  the  armies  in 
Syrmia  and  Croatia  is  again  put  oft"  for  a 
tew  days,  but  on  what  account  is  not 
public  :ly  known,  although  some  of  our 
politicians  positively  say,  that  the  length- 
niig  of  the  Armistice  is  the  causs  of  the 
delay. 

Aa  express  is  sent  to  Venice  to  request 
a  fre-  passage  throush  Venetian  Dalmat'a 
for  the  free  corps  of  Vakassowichj  the 
answer  of  the  senate  is  to  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  head- quarters  in  Croatia. 

April  22.  Letters  are  received  from  prince 
Hohenlohe,  dated  Hermanstadc  the  14th 
of  rbiN  m.nth,  mcTtioning  that  col.  May- 
ersheim    having   received   intelligence   on 


the  Sth,  that  7000  Turks  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  the  advanced  post  of  Vai- 
lenuilieri,  defended  by  only  200  fu/jleers 
and  chasseurs,  had  resolved  to  abandon  it  j 
and  that  the  enemy  having  attempted  to 
harass  this  small  corps  in  heir  letrcat, 
we  c  80  warmly  received  by  the  chasseurs 
and  a  party  of  nus'ars  detached  to  ;h?ir 
assistance,  as  to  be  obliged  to  de&ist  with 
the  lors  of  253  killed,  whilst  the  Au- 
strians  lost  only  one  man  killed,  and  nine 
wounsed. 

April  29.  Every  thing  it  settled  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Austria  alone  will  have 
276,000  men  to  face  the  Turks,  indepen- 
dent of  the  volunteeis,  artillery  men,  &c. 
besides  which'.  Literal  Austria,^  fcona 
Trieste  to  Fiume,  will  be  defenccd;  by 
i2,oco  men.  General  Haddick  <w  11  com- 
raand  in  Syrmia  j  Marshall  Laudohn  (whca 
joined  by  the  Sclavonians  under  general 
Mitrowsky)  in  Croatia;  general- Pelligrini 
will  cover  Scmlin,  Peterwaradln.  Dubicza, 
and  other  strong  places ;  general  Giaiifait 
v/ill  command  in  cheBann-'tj  prince Ho- 
henloe  in  Transylvania  j  and  prince  de 
Cobourg  in  Moldavia. 

May  2.  Intelligence  has  been  received 
from  MclJivia,  that,  on  the  19th  of  last 
month,  a  body  of  Turkish  civalry,  amount- 
ing to  5OCO  men,  atttmptrd  to  attack  aa 
advanced  post  at  Velesaka.  The  Turks, 
after  having  displayed  great  gallantry,  and 
having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men 
(40  of  whom  they  left  upon  the  fi?!d) 
retired  in  good  order.  Tuc  loss  of  th* 
imperial  detachment,  amounted  to  four« 
tsen  .'tilled  and  thirty-two  wounded. 

May  4.  Field  Prlarahal  Laudohn  «et  ofl 
for  Che  army  in  Croatia  this  morning  at 
live  o'clock  ;  and  as  the  roads  have  btea 
rr.ended,  it  is  proba'^le  he  may  reach  C»ra» 
diska  by  the  gth  of  this  :r.onth. 


UNITED      STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mojion,  Auguji  n.  However  mortifying 
it  may  be,  it  is  a  faft,  that  Lord  Dorches- 
ter's secretary  has  advertised  lands  within 
the  territory  of  the  sovereign  United  States 
ot  America,  and  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  wes- 
tern port,  and  whicli  are  to  be  given  away 
in  200  acre  lots  to  any  loyalills  who  shall 
•hofc  to  settle  on  them. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

RxtrciR   of  a  Utter  from  Providence,  Rhode- 
IJland.  dated  Jw/y  22. 
"  The  politics  of  this  llate  I  fondly  hope 
and  almolt  truit>  will  put  oa  a,  nz\t  ap- 


pearance at  the  next  fefTion  of  ouraflcmbly, 
which,  by  adjournment,  is  to  meet  in  Oc- 
tober, but  will,  I  think,  undoubtedly  b«- 
called  fooner.  The  leaders  of  the  majority 
allow  that  wc  cannot  icmain  long  in  our 
prefent  fituation,  and  tLai  the  new  govern- 
ment mull  be  adopted.  The  fpeakci  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  wcrccongrcis 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  qovcrnor,  recom- 
mending a  call  of  our  afifcmbly  tor  the  pur» 
pofc  of  recommending  a  conventiou,  the 
meafurc  would  alTureQiy  take  place—  ia 
that  cafe  an  .-dopLion  ot  the  new  govern- 
ment would  be  inevitable.  But  con^^refs.. 
I  think;  vriil  nat  wrl'x  lctt«s  to  t^isdjitc." 
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KSW-VORX. 

Albany,  July  22.  The  namber  of  wag- 
gons iadai  with  Indian  corn,  which  for  a- 
bout  two  months  paft  Still-water  and  Sara- 
toga, for  the  lakes  and  Canada,  is  almoft 
incredible.  We  arc  allured  by  fome  of  the 
beft  informed  perions  refidingdii  the  road, 
thatfrom  two  to  three  hundred  laden  wa^r- 
gons  have  palled  in  the  twenty  four  hours, 
and  generally  upwards  of  one  hundred. — 
The  relief  afforded  by  fuch  an  amazing  fup- 
ply,  in  fo  short  a  time,  muft  be  prefumed 
great;  and  as  waggons  are  continually  on 
the  road,  laden  with  corn  for  the  fame  de- 
ilination,  'tis  thought  ihat  plenty  will  fpce- 
dily  reign  in  as  high  a  degree  as  diilreffed 
I'cafcity  did  not  long  fmce. 

The  profpe6l  of  a  plentiful  harveft  in 
the  country  above  Still- water  and  Saratoga, 
we  Underiiand,  is  but  indifferent  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  wheat.  Rye  barley  and  Indian 
corn,  indeed,  promife  well;  but  feveral 
ifarmers  who  have  heretofore  raifed  confi- 
derabic  quantities  of  wheat,  expeft  to  fall 
fnort  of  half  their  ufual  crop,  though  they 
put  their  cuftomary  quantity  of  feed  into 
the  ground.  They  generally  attribute  this 
unfortunate  circumflance  to  the  backward- 
nefs  and  inclemency  of  the  ipring. 
'  New-Yoik,  July  22.  On  Thurfday  lafl 
that  _  venerable  patriot,  Charles  Thompfon, 
efquire,  refigncdto  the  prefidcnt  of  the 
Unitel  States,  his  office  of  fecretary  of  con- 
grefsi  a  poll  which  he  has  filled  for  near 
fifteen  years  with  reputation  to  himfelf  and 

advantage  to  his  country. -The  fupremc 

executive  of  the  United  States,  in  coiife- 
quence  of  the  above  refignation,  have  com- 
mitted the  records  and  papers  of  the  late 
congrefs,  and  the  great  feal  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  cuftody  of  Roger  Alden,  eiq. 
'Aw  farther  orders. 

?ENN'SYLV;VXIA. 

York,  July  22.  Wc  hear  from  Hunting- 
ton townlhip,  on  Bermudian  creek,  about 
twenty  miles  weft  o.'  this  borough,  that  a 
number  of  people  are  daily  flocking  to  a 
mmeral  tpring,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Fickcs  of  that  place,  to  bathe  and  drink 
the  water;  the  medicinal  effefts  of 
which  have  not  till  lately  been  difcover- 
ed.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  remedy 
for  thc.''e  afflifted  with  rheumatic  pains, 
cancers,  fore-eyes,  ulcers,  and  moft  difor- 
ders  incident  to  the  human  frame,  and  it 
is  aff-rted  as  a  fa  ft,  that  a  woman  who  had 
oeen  bhnd  for  more  than  ten  years,  has 
laxely  bv:en  reftorcd  .to  her   fight,  bv  the 


powerful  effeas  of  the  ^^atcr  of  thisfprlnfr.* 
The  water  has  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmcfi., 
tallcs  faltift,  creates  a  good  appetite,  and 
is  of  a  purgative  quality.  This  fpring  i  s  in 
a  plentiful  fettiement,  where  boarding  may 
be  now  had  ait  the  low  rate  of  five  fhillincs 
per  week.  ^ 

NEW-HAMPSHI  RE. 

The  Hon.  Abriel  Forfter  is  elefted  a  re- 
prefentative  to  the  United  States  for  this 
diffrid.  This  choice  completes  the  fede- 
ral legiflature. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  Aug.  8:  An  independent 
people  ftiould  do  every  thing  in  their  pow- 
er to  procure  within  themfelves,  the  raw- 
materials  neceffary  for  their  own  manufac^ 
tures,  and  Encourage  thofe  manufafturcs 
in  preference  to  all  others.  The  bufmefs 
ot  hat-making  has  been  carried  on  to  great 
extent  in  this  country,  and  the  hatters  com- 
plain of  the  fcarcity  of  wool  to  make  coarfe 
hats.  This  is  the  feafon  of  the  year  for 
fhearing  lambs,  which  not  only  procures 
an  immediate  profit  to  the  owner,  bu"  ex- 
perience has  evinced  is  beneficial  to  the  next 
year's  fleece,  by  making  it  finer, "and  thick- 
er fet.  It  is  hoped  the  farmers,  as  friends 
to  their  country,  will  attend  to  this  hint. 

MARRIAGES. 

K  E  w-j E  R  s  E  Y Black  horse,  Burlington 

county,  mr.    JodGihbs,  to  miss  Eliza  Curtis, 

PENNSYLVANIA At     Philadelphia, 

inr.  Ebevezer  Scott,  to  miss  Eliza  Phile— 
Mr.  James  Bringhurst,  to  miss  Beetle.. 


Deatljs. 


MASSACHUSETTS At     Boston,    mt, 

Caleb  Blodget,  uvfortmately  drowned  in  the  har- 
bcr. 

PENNSYLVANIA—/^^  Philadelphia,  Da* 
vid  Griffith,  D  D.  one  if  the  deputies  to  the  Gene- 
ral Convention,  of  the  Protestant  episcopal  church, 

from,   the  state  of  Virginia — Rowland  Evans, 
Esq  ;  aged  72 — hhs  Celia  M/igens,  consort  of 

mr.     Thomas   Magens. — At     vork Mr. 

Phi.'ip  Dyche,  aged  70  yeari. 

MARYLAND ^f  Cat  s  Worth,  near  Bal- 
timore, m.rs  Elizabeth  Biddk,  relict  of  Edijayd' 
Bidd-'e,  Eiq.  cecil     county Mrs  Be  • 

beua  Grace  May,  zoife  of  mr.  Robert  Mai. 
GEORGIA At  Savanna ,  Mrs  Ann  Copt) , 

zvfe   of  mr.   John   Copp,    with    tzco  of  their 

chidren;    Emily,    aged    14;    and    hlargaut^ 

Sidney,  aged  xi  months. 
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Jslus,  pot,  per  ton,  37/ioj  40/ 
£randy,  common^  QS  6d 

Bread,  ^er  cwt.  15J  16^ 

^  r  American,  in  bottles,  per 
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^   I  Ditto,  perbbl.  S^s 
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Ditt0,  30  </*;?;, 
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Amsterdan,  60  days,  per  guilder, 

30    days, 
France,        60  days,  per  5  Iwres 

30   dars. 


•JS  id 
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TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  pieces  are  under  consideration,  viz. 

^  The  Speculatist,  No.  I.     Essay  on  periodical  writing,  and  a  mar- 
riage anecdote. 

An  ode  on  the  absence  of  a  friend,  with  a  few  other  effusions  of  the 
Muses  shall  be  duly  attended  to. 

We  thank  the  Pennsylvanian  for  the  communication  of  his  friend's 
tour  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  hope  he  will  favour  us  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  lines  on  C. P. Esqr.  with  the  mathametical  question  are 

received.  The  psem  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  in  possession  of  the  answer  to  the  quere,  before  we 
can  promise  to  give  it  to  the  public.  We  hope  this  correspondent 
will  favour  us  with  a  further  communication. 

The  answer  to  the  rebus  in  our  magazine  for  May  last,  is  unavoida- 
bly postpQHed. 


THE 


COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE, 


For     SEPTEMBER,     1789. 


C    H    A    P.      V. 


[Continued  from  p.  456.] 


THE  Congress  again  remind 
the  Canadians,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  these  rights,  and  that 
they  ought  at  this  moment  to  be 
in  the  perfe^  exercise  of  them. 
They  then  ask  what  is  offered  by 
the  late  act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
place  of  those  invaluable  privi- 
leges :  and  from  thence  proceed 
to  a  severe  examination  of  the 
Quebec  act,  placing  it  in  such  a 
point  ofview,  aswas  sufficient  to 
render  it  odious  to  mankind,  and 
particularly  hideous  to  the  Cana- 
dians ;  they  attempt  to  shew  that 
it  has  nor  left  them  a  single  right 
or  security  of  any  kindj  since  eve- 
ry thing  it  seems  tj  gi'ant,  even 
their  ancient  laws,  are  liable  to 
be  altered  and  varied,  and  new 
laws  or  ordinances  made  by  a  go- 
vernor and  council,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  consequently 
wholly  dependent  on,  and  remov- 
able at  the  will  of  a  minister  in 
England ;  so  that  all  the  powers 
of  legislation,  as  well  as  that  of 
granting  and  applying  the  public 
supplies,  and  disposing  of  their 
own  property,  being  thus  totally 
out  of  the  hands  and  controul  of 
Col.  Mag.  FoL  IIL  N0.9 


the  people,  they  are  liable  to  the 
most  abject  slavery,  and  to  live 
under  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment in  the  universe. 

They  again  renew  their  appli* 
cation  to  the  passions  and  partia- 
lity of  the  Canadians,  by  calling 
up  the  venerable  Montesquieu,  de- 
siringthemto  apply  to  themselves 
those  maximsof  their  countryman, 
revered   by  all   Europe.        They 
suppose  him  alive,  and  on  being 
consulted  by   the  Canadians,  ad- 
dressing them  thus  :— *'*  Seize  the 
present    opportunity   presented 
you  by  providence.      You  ai*e  a 
small  people  compared  to  those 
who  with  open  arms  invite  you  to 
fellowship.  A  moment's  r«fiecti- 
on  should  convince  you,  which 
will  be  most    for  your   interest 
and  happiness,  to  have   all  the 
rest  of  North- America  your  un- 
alterable friends,  or  v  our  inve- 
terate enemies.      Your  province 
is  the  only  link  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  bright  and  strong  chain 
of  union.      Nature  has  joined 
your  country  to  theirs.   Do  you 
join  your  political  interests. — 
Vlie  value  and  extent  ot  the  ad- 
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oiFercd  you    are    iln- 
Keaven  grant  you  may 
^  not  discover  them  to  be  bless- 

•  ings  after  they  have  bid  you -an 

*  eternal  adieu." 

The^  endeavour  to  obviate  the 
jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
mi^ht  arise  from  the  difference  of 
their  religious  principles,  by  in- 
stancing the  case  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons;  whose  union  is  compos- 
ed of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
states,  living  in  the  utmost  con- 
cord and  peace  with  each  other, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  defy  and 
defeat  every  tyrant  who  h^s  dar- 
ed to  attempt  depriving  them  of 
their  liberties. 

1  hey  declare,  that  they  do  not 
require  them  to  commenceticts  of 
hostility  against  the  government 
of  their  common  sovereign,  but 
only  invite  them  to  consult  their 
own  glory  and  welfare,  to  unite 
in  one  social  compact,  and  not 
suiFerdicms elves  to  be  ihv'eigled 
or  intimidated  by  an  infamous 
ministry,  tx)  become  the  instru- 
ments of  their  cruelty  tihd  despo- 
tism. 

Congresiy  in  th'^ir  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  British  Ameri- 
ca, tell  the  colonies,  that  agreca- 
.  ble  to  thcdictates  of  duty  and  jus- 
tice, they  have  delibei*ately,. dis- 
passionately  and  impartially  'ex- 
amined and  considered  a  11  the  mea- 
sures which  have  led  to  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  situation' of  the  two 
countries;    ai?d   that    they    find 
themselves  reduced  to  the   disa- 
greeable alternative  of  being  si- 
lent, and  betraying  the  innocent, 
or  of  speaking  out  and  censuring 
those  they  wish  to  revere  J  howe- 
ver,'in  making  their  choice,  they 
prefer  the  coarse  dictated  by  ho- 
iresry,  and  a  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  their  country. 

After  stating   and    examining 
t  he  several  laws   that  haVc  been 


passed,  and  the  measures  pursued 
towards  America,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war  to  the  pre-  , 
sent^^period,  rhey  enquire  into  th« 
Inotivxs  for  the  particular  hosti- 
lities cairied  on  against  Boston, 
and  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  J  though  the  behaviour  of  the 
people  in  other  colonies  had  been 
equally  opposed  to  the  power  as- 
iiumed  by  Parliament,  yet  no  step 
whatever  had  been  taken  against 
any  of  them  by  government. — 
This  they  represent  as  an  artful 
systematic  line  of  conduct,  under 
>«^hich  they  could  the  better  con- 
ceal their  dark  designs,  for  say 
they— '''It  is  expected  that  the 
'  province    of  Massachusetts  Bay 

*  wHI  be  irritated  into  soiiicvib'- 
'  lent  actioia  char  m  ay  displease  the 

*  rest  of  the'  continent,  or  may  in- 

*  duce  the  people  of  Great-Britain 

*  to  Approve  tlie  meditated  ven- 
^  geance  of  ^an  imprudent  and  ex- 

*  asperated  ministry.  And  if  the 
'unexampled  pai:ifie  temper  of 
'  that  province  should  disappoint 

*  this  part  of  the  pkn,  it  is  ex- 
^pected  the  other   colonies  will 

*  be  so  far  intimidated  a«  to  de- 
'  sert  their  brethren,  suffering  in 
'  a  common  eause,  and  that  thus 

*  disunited,  ^\\  may  be  subda- 
*ed." 

■  They  then  i  proceed  >  to  state  th  c 
importance  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  thcin,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  it.  Upon 
this  occasion  they.say,  that  altho* . 
they  might  have  been  justified  in 
other  measures  than  those  they 
hav e  advised ,  yet  for  weighty  rca^ 
sons  they  have  given  the  prefers 
ence  to  those  adopted .  These  rea* 
sons  arc,  that  it  is  still  consistent 
with  the.  character  which  the  cot 
lonies  have  always  isu stained,  to 
evince,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
unnatural  distressesand  iirhninent 
dangers. that  surround  them,  eve- 
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ry  appearance  of  loyaky;  aBii 
theretore  they  were  induced  once 
more,  to  offc;r  to  his  M  ijejjty  the 
petitions  ot"  his  faithfal  and  op- 
pressed subjects  in  America.— 
That  infljenced  by  their  tender 
aflfection  tor  thcpeople  from  whom 
they  (krive  their  original,  they 
could  not  forbear  to  regulate  their 
steps  by  an  expectation  of  rcceiy- 
ing  full  conviction  that  the  colo- 
nists are  equally  dear  to  them. 
Tliat  I  hey  ardently  'wish  the  so- 
cial band  between  Great-Britain 
and  the  colonics  may  never  be 
dissolved,  and  that  it  cannot,  un- 
til their  minds  shall  become  in- 
disputably hostile,  or  through  in- 
attention they  may  permit  those 
who  arc  hostile  to  persist  in  pro- 
secuting, with  the  powers  of  the 
realm,  the  destructive  measures 
already  operating  againft  the  co- 
lonists ;  which  will  reduce  them 
to  such  a  situation  as  must  com- 
pel them  to  renounce  every  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  self-preservati- 
on. 

That  notwithstanding;  the  ve- 
hcmence  with  which  affairs  have 
been  impelled,  they  have  not  yet 
reached  that  fatal  point,  which 
precludes  all  accommodation  ; 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  accele- 
rate their  motion,  already  alarm- 
ingly rapid  ;  therefore  they  chose 
this  mode  of  opposition,  which  al- 
lows time  for  a  hearty  reconcilia- 
tion v»?ith  their  fellow  citizens  on 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  They 
deeply  deplore  the  urgent  neces- 
sity th^t  presses  them  to  an  im- 
me4i!ate  interruption  of  commerce 
which  rnay  prove  injurious  to 
their  fellow-subjects  in  England  ; 
but  trust  they  shall  be  acquitted 
of  any  unkind  intentions,  when  ir 
}s  remembered  that  they  subject 
themselves  to  similar  inconveni- 
ences, and  that  they  are  driven 
by  the  hands  of  violence,  into  un- 


experienced and  unexpected  pub- 
lic convulsions,  and  that  they  are 
contending  for  freedom,  so  often 
contended  for  by  their  common 
ancestors. 

They  observe  that  the  people 
of  England  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  their  sen- 
timents^ and  *:*  that  in  their  p^e- 
'  ty,  generosity  and  good  sense, 

*  they  repose  higli  conhdeucc,  and 
^  ^annot    upon  a  review  of  past  e- 

*  vents  be  persuaded  that  they,  the 

*  defenders  of  true  religion,  and 
'  the  asscrters  ofthe  rights  of  man- 
*■  kind  will  take  part  against  their 
'  affectionate  brethren  in  the  co- 
'  lonies,  in  favour  of  our  open  and 
'  their  secret  enemies,  whose  in- 

*  trigues  for  several  years  past 
'  have  been  wholly  exercised  in 

*  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  ci- 

*  vil  and  religious  liberty." — And 
towards  the  close,  they  make  use 
of  these  w^ords—  **  We  think  onr- 

*  selves  bound  in  duty  to  observe 

*  to  you,  that  the  schemes  agitat- 

*  ed  against  these  colonies,  have 

*  been  so  conducted   as  to  render 

*  it  prudent  that  you  should  ex- 
'  tend  your  views  to  the  most  un- 

*  happy  events,  and  be  in  all  re- 
'  spects  prepared  for  every  con- 

*  tingency." 

These  public  acts  being  passed, 

Oct,     the  delegates  put  an  end  to 

26.   their  session,    on  the    fifty 

second  day  from  the   opening  ot' 

the  Congress. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  individuals,  an  impartial  world 
will  acknowledge  that  the  petiti- 
on and  addresses  from  this  Con- 
crress  were  executed  with  uijcom- 
nion  energy,  address  and  ability; 
and  that  with  respect  to  vigour  of 
mind,  strength  of  sentiment,  and 
patriotic  langLiagCjthcy  would  not 
diso'race  any  assembly  that  ever 
existed.  The  studied  aticntion 
which    Congress  paid  to  Massa- 
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chusetts-Bay,  and  its  distressed  ca- 
pital, both  consoled  and  invigo- 
rated the  inhabitants.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  many  of  the  con- 
gressional acts  were  neither  car- 
ried unanimously,  nor  withont 
much  debate;  Mr.  Galloway,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Duane,  of 
New- York,  were  decidedly  in  the 
British  interest.  The  resolutions 
which  the  Congress,  in  the  end  a- 
greed  on  in  their  declaration,  ex- 
pressing their  indubitable  rights 
and  liberties,  met  with  great  op- 
position. Mr.  Duane,  and  others 
■who  acted  with  him,  so  perplexed 
the  proposals  made  by  the  noble 
advocates  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
that  Congress  could  not  adopt  a 
single  resolution  for  more  than  a 
fortnight;,  either  in  stating  their 
rights  or  grievances.  When  the 
resolution   passed,  ''  That  Con- 

*  gress  approve  the  opposition  of 

*  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
^  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  late 

*  acts  ;  and   if  the  same  shall  be 

*  attempted,  &c.*'— Galloway  and 


Duane  not  only  opposed,  but  en- 
deavoured to  have  their  protests 
entered ;  which  being  refused,  oq 
their  return  from  Congress,  they 
gave  each  other  a  certificate,  de- 
claring their  opposition  to  that 
question,  which  they  considered 
as  a  treasonable  one.  When  the 
danger  of  a  rupture  with  Great- 
Britain  was  urged  as  a  plea  for 
certain  concessions ;  it  called  up 
Mr.  S.  Adams,  who,  among  other 
things,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :— '*  I  should  advise  persist- 
^  ing  in  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
'  though  it  was  revealed  from  hea= 

*  ven  that  999  were  to  perish,  and 

*  only  one  in  a  thousand  would  sur- 

*  vive  and  Retain  his  liberty ;  one 
^  such  freeman  would  possess  more 
«  virtue,  and  enjoy  more   happi- 

^  ness  than  a  thousand  slaves." 

Though  this  ought  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  flight  of  patriotism, 
or  the  efhision  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, it  clearly  demonstrates 
the  sentiments  that  actuated  the 
speaker. 


M<>»-(>-M<>. 


C    HAP.      VI. 

^^''^'^xf^'H  '^"^^^^'^^^''^  previous  to  the  dissoluihn  of  their  Parliament, 
The  New  Parhament  meets.  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Addresses : 
Amendments  to  them  proposed;  Protest  against  them,  Apparent  ir- 
resolution  of  Ministers  with  respect  to^  America,  Estimates  of  Supph 
formed  upon  a  Peace  Establishment.  Reduction  of  the  Navy.  Meel 
tng  of  Parliament  after  the  Recess.  Lord  Chatham's  motion  for  an 
Address  to  withdraw  the  Troops  from  Boston.  The  Minister  lays  the 
Jfmertcan  Papers  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  are  referred  to 

tril^TlM  '^l^'  -.^^t^--  Petitions' from  London^  and  the 
pr  papal  Manufacturtng  Towns ;  referred  to  'a  select  Commiteee.  Pe^ 
ttUonfrom  the  American  Agents  rejected.  London  Petition  withdrawn, 

prevailed  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  England.  This 
nation  which  used  to  feel  so  trem^ 
blmgJyali'veM.^on  every  contest  that 
arose  between  the  remotest  pow- 


WHILST  matters  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude  and  im- 
portance were  transacting  in  A- 
merica,  an  unexampled  supine- 
ness,  with  regard  to  public  affairs. 
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ers  in  Europe,  seemed  at  this  pe- 
riod, by  a  strange  reverse  of  tem- 
per, to  be  entirely  indifFerejit  to 
matters  in  which  were  involved  its 
own  immediate  and  dearest  inte- 
rests :  even  the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturmg  bodies,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to 
feel,  and  last  to  lament,  any  sinis- 
ter events  in  the  colonies,  and  wlio 
are  generally  remarkable  for  a 
quick  foresight,  and  provident  sa- 
gacity in  whatever  regards  their 
interests,  appeared  to  be  sunk  in 
the  same  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Several  causes  concurred  to  pro- 
duce this  apparent  indiifcrence. — 
The  contest  with  the  colonies  \vas 
no  longer  new  ;  and  the  bulk  of 
"the  people  flattered  themselves, 
that  as  things  had  formerly  so  of- 
ten appeared  on  the  verge  of  a  rup- 
ture, without  actually  arriving  at 
it,  some  means  would  be  found  for 
accommodating  the  present  dis- 
pute; an  opinicm  was  also  indus- 
triously circolated.  that  a  firm  re- 
solution to  persist  in  their  claims 
-would  certainly  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  which,  it  was  said,  had 
been  wholly  nourished  by  former 
concessions ;  people  in  general 
Avere  therefore  inclined  to  trust 
the  trial  of  perseverance  and  reso- 
lution to  a  ministry  who  valued 
themselves  upon  these  (qualities. 
From  these  and  similar  causes  ad- 
ministration were  totally  disen- 
gaged at  home,  and  at  full  leisure 
to  prosecute  their  measures  a- 
gainst  America,  or  to  adopt  such 
new  ones,  as  the  opposition  in  that 
eountry  might  render  necessary. 
The  times  indeed,  were  highly  fa- 
vourable to  any  purpose,  which 
only  required  the  concurrence  of 
that  parliament,  and  the  acquies- 
cefice  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  these  favour- 
able circumstances  on  the  one  side, 


and  that  general  indifference  on 
the  other;  it  was  resolved  to  dis- 
solve tlie  parliament,  and  immedi- 
ately to  call  a  new  one.  Admini- 
stration was  induced  to  take  this 
step  by  several  interior  and  local 
considerations. 

Whatever  w  ere  the  motives  that 
actuated  the  minister,  very  unex- 
pected!) ,  and  much  to  the  surprize 
of  the  nation  in  general,  a  procla- 
Sept,    mat  ion   was   issued  for  the 

30.  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
mtnt  a  twelve-month  before  the 
term  of  its  expiration.  The  writs 
calling  a  new  parliament  were  re- 
turnable the  29th  of  the  following 
Nov.  Notwithstanding  the  surprise 
and  shortness  of  the  time,  some  of 
the  elections  were  contested  with 
extraordinary  obstinacy  and  ardor. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parli- 
ISo^v.  ament,  sir  Fletcher  Norton 
30.  was  appointed  speaker  with- 
out opposition.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  two  houses  were 
informed,  that  a  most  daring  spi- 
rit of  resistance,  and  disobedience 
to  the  law,  still  prevailed  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts-Bay, 
and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it^, 
broke  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a 
very  criminal  nature  ;  that  these 
proceedings  had  been  countenanc- 
ed in  other  colonies,  and  unwar- 
rantable attempts  been  made  to 
obstruct  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom, by  unlawful  combinations; 
that  such  measures  had  been  tak- 
en, and  such  orders  given,  as  were 
judged  m.ost  proper  and  effectual 
for  carrying  into  execution  the 
laws  which  v.  ere  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  late  parliament,  for 
the  protection  and  security  of 
comnnerce,  and  for  restoring'  and 
preserving  peace,  order  and  good 
government,  in  Massachusets-Eay; 
that  they  might  depend  upon  a  firm 
and  ivtedfast  resolution  to  with- 
stand every  attempt  to  weaken  or 
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impair  the  suprewe  legislature  o- 
ver  all  the  dotuinions  ot  tlie  vi'ovvn, 
the  maintenance  of  whkh  was 
conwdered  as  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity, the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
the  British  empire;  his  majesty 
being  assured  of  receiving  tkeir  as- 
sistance and  support,  while  acting 
upon  these  priaeiples. 

An  address  in  the  usual  form 
was  moved  for,  and  an  amend- 
Kient  was  proposed  on  the  side  of 
«5pposition,  that  his  majesty  would 
be  orraciously  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  house  the  whole  in- 
telligence he  had  received  from  A- 
inerica,  as  well  as  the  letters,  or- 
ders and  instructions  relative  to 
that  business.  The  proposal  for 
this  amendment  caused  a  conside- 
rable debate,  but  the  original  ad- 
dress was  carried  without  any  a- 
mendment  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one,  there  being  for 
the  address  without  the  amend- 
ment 264,  for  the  amendment  on- 

h  73* 

The  address  from  the  lords  v/as 

not  less  warmly  debated  tlian  that 
from  the  house  of  commons.  It 
was  expressed  in  very  strong  terms 
and  declaratory  of  their  abhor- 
rence, and  detestation  of  the  dar- 
ing spirit  of  resistance  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  which  so 
strongly  prevailed  in  Massachu- 
setts-Bav,  and  of  the  unwarranta- 
ble attempts  in  that  and  other 
provinces  of  America,  to  obstruct, 
by  unlawful  combinations,  the 
trade  of  the  empire. 

A  noble  duke  who  had  been  long 
distinguished  by  his  manly,  reso- 
lute and  inflexible  spirit  in  oppo- 
sition, moved  an  amendment  in 
the  following  words — *•  To  desire 
*  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 


pleased  to  give  directions  for  an 
early  communication  of  the  ac- 
counts which,  have  been  received 
concerning  the  state  of  tlve  colo- 
nies, that  we  may  not  proceed  to 
the  considt'ratioji  of  this  mosst 
critical  and  important  matter, 
but  upon  the  fullest  information; 
and  when  we  are  thus  informed, 
we  shall  without  delay  appiy 
ourselves,  with  the  most  earnest 
and  serious  zeal,  to  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  tend  to  secure  the 
honour  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
the  true  dignity  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  l»armo.ny  and 
happiness  of  all  his  majesty's  do- 
minions,'* 

The  debate  on  this  proposed  a 
mcndraent  was  long  and  vehement^ 
though  the  minority  was  but  13 
to  63.  It  was  however,  rendered 
memorable  by  a  protest,  *  said  to 
be  the  first  entered  against  an  ad- 
dress; its  language  was  very 
strong  and  pointed  :  it  concluded 
with  the  following  declaration: — 
Bat  whatever  may  be  the  mis- 
chievous designs,  or  the  inconsi- 
derate temerity,  which  leads  o- 
thers  to  this  desperate  course, 
we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons 
who  have  ever  disapproved  of 
measures  so  pernicious  in  their 
past  effects,  and  future  tendency, 
and  who  are  not  in  haste,  with- 
out enc^uiry  or  information,  to 
commit  ourselves  in  declarati- 
ons which  may  precipitate  our 
country  ii^to  all  the  calamities  of 
a  civil  war.** 
Notwithstanding  the  hostile 
tone  of  the  king's  speech,  and  the 
great  majority  that  supported  the 
addresses  from  both  houses,  there 
appeared  the  most  glaring  irreso- 
lution in  the  conduct  of  the  mini- 


*  This  protest  was  signed  hy  the  following  lords,  Richmond,  Portland,  Rock^ghaip, 
Stamford,  Staahape,  Torriii^iou,  Ppnsonby,  Wycombe  and  Camden. 
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ster  wkh  regard  to  American  af- 
fairs. It;  se«aued  a*?  if  tio  plan  had 
yet  becfn  formed,  iior  system  a- 
dopt^d,  upon  that  subject;  he  ap- 
peared less  than  usual  in  tl>e  house 
ofcomuioiis,  and  .'Studiously  avoid- 
ed ail  cxpianntion  :  many  imagin- 
ed he  w.^s  over-ruled  by  what  is 
called  the  interior  cabinet,  and  did 
not  approve  of  the  violeiit  mca- 
\4ures  that  were  there  generated. 
It  was  supposed  he  wasfeeliughis 
own  strength,  and  wasmakingan 
effort  to  emancipate  himself  from 
those  shackles  >vhich  rendered  him 
answerable  for  tlie  acts  of  others, 
while  they  themselves  were  not 
in  the  least  responsible. 

However  it  was,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  irresolution,  a  want 
of  system,  or  a  difference  in  the 
cabinet,  there  was  a  strange  sus- 
pension of  American  business;  pre- 
vious to  the  Christmas  recess,  and 
the  minister  seemed  evidently  to 
writlkfrom  all  contest  upon  that 
subject.  The  national  estimates 
were  entirely  formed  upon  a  peace 
establishment.  The  land  tax  was 
cDntinaed  at  three  shillings  in  the 
pdnnd;  rio  vote  of  ei"tdifWas  re- 
i^uireid;  the  army  remained  upon 
its  former  footing,  and  a  reducti- 
on of  4000  seamen  took  plac« ;  on- 
ly 1  6goo  being  required  for  the  en- 
snVtngyear.  This  lastcira\tnstance 
called  down  severe "  a'nimadversi- 
ons  upon  administration.  In  an- 
swer to  them,  tlie  minister  of  the 
naval  department  publicly  assert- 
ed m'  the  honse  of  lords,  that  he 
kiie'w  the  low  establishment  pro- 
posed, would  be' fully  sufficient  for 
reducing  the  colonies  to  obedience. 
He  spoke  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt both  of  the  power  and  cou- 
rage of  the  Americans.  He  dc-- 
clared,  that  they  were  not  disci- 
plined, n6r  capable  of  discipline, 
ond  that  formc«d  of  such  materials, 
and  80  indisposed  to  acticu^  the 


numbers  of  which  sucli  boast  had 
been  mwle,  >vcmld  only  add  to  th» 
iicility  off  their  defeat. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  was 
transacted  in  the  house  of  Jords 
till  after  the  recess,  except  passing 
the  addresses,  snd  other  customa- 
ry business. 

The  apprehensions  of  ministry, 
that  they  should  meet  with  a  vi- 
gcmrous  opposition  from  the  mer- 
cantile interest,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  American measur-cSjAvercnot 
ill-founded*  During  tire  recess,  a 
general  alarm  was  spread;  occasi- 
oned by  the  recent  intelligence  of  v 
the  proceeding  of  the  American 
Congress.  Several  meetings  of 
the  North- American  merchants  of 
London  and  Bristol,  were  held; 
at  these  meetings,  the: measurea  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  ai&ct- 
€d,  were  fully  discussed,  their  con- 
sequences explained,  and  petitions 
to  parliament  prepared,  and  a- 
greed  upon  in  both  places.  The 
times  were  however  altered,  and 
such  an  opposition  was  not  now 
productive  of  the  efficacy,  cr  dan- 
ger, which  would,  till  very  lately, 
have  rendered  it  terrible. 

The  minister  found  the  opposi-r 
tion  reinforced  frotn  another  quar- 
ter, which  in  «ther  times,  anb  in 
other  situations,  would  have  been 
formidable.  The  earl  of  Chatham 
after  long  absence,  appeared  lu 
the  house  of  lords,  to  express  his 
utmost-dissent  and disapprobatica 
of,tltew"4«)le  system  of  American 
measures.  Tho*  this  po^ver  and 
influence  were  from  many  causes, 
nmch  lessened,  his  appearance 
could  at  410  time, -be  wholly  with- 
our  effect. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting, 
cvf  after  the  recess,  the  no- 

fan.^  ^20,  ^i^^^^  ^^  j?,e  head  of 

''^*  American  affairs,  hav- 
ing laid  the  papers  belonging  t© 
hl<>  dcpartnicnt-bcfc~-i  the  lords. 
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lord  Chatham  rose,  and  moved  an  able,  and  lasting  settlement  he- 
address to  his  majesty,  for  recall-  tween  England  and  America.  He 
ing  the  troops  from  Boston.—  severely  reprehended  administra- 
It  was  ushei-ed  irv^nd  supported  by  tioii  for.  eight  weelcs  delay  in  com- 
a  long  speech^  in  virhich  he  repre-  municating  the  American  papers 
sented  the  measure  as  a  matter  of  at  so  very  critical  a  period.* 
immediate  necessity;  an  hour  now  Lotd  Chatham's  motion  produc- 
lost  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  A-  ed  a  very  long  debate,  and  called 
merica,  might^  produce  years  of  up  many  great  speakers  on  both 
calamity ;  the  present  situation  of  sides.  The  language  of  the  lords 
the  troops  rendered  them,  and  the  in  administration  was  high  and 
Americans  continually  liable  to  decisive.  They  declared,  the  mo- 
events  which  would  cut  off  the  ther-country  should  never  relax 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation ;  till  America  confessed  her  supre- 
this  conciliatory  measure,  thus  macy,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
well-timed;  this  mark  of  affection  to  be  the  ministerial  resolution  to 
and  good  will  on  our  side,  will  enforce  obedience  by  arms, 
remove  all  jealousy  and  apprehen-  The  question  was,  as  usual,  re- 
sion  on  the  other,  and  instantane-  jected  by  a  vast  majority,  there 
ously  produce  the  happiest  effects  appearing  upon  a  division,  no  less 
to  both.  He  announced  this  mo-  than  68  who  opposed,  to  i8  who 
tron  to  be  introductory  to  a  plan  supported  the  motion, 
he  had  formed  for  a  solid,  honour-  To  be  continued. 

*  We  hope  the  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  this  venerable  patriot,  and 
wartn  advocate  for  Anerica,  will  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  our  subject,  or  prove  unac- 
ceptaSJc  to  our  readers. 

**  My  Lords— these  papers  from  America,  now  for  the  first  tims  laid  before  your 

*  lordships,  have  been,  to  niy  knowledge,  five  or  six  weeks  in  rhe  pocket  of  the  ininlster. 

*  And  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  this  kingdom,    hangs  upoiythe  event  of  this  great 

*  controversy,  we  are  hut  this  moment  called  co  a  consideration  of  this  important  subject* 

*  My  lords,  I  do  not  want  to  look  into  one  of  those  papers,  I  know  t';eir  contents  weil 

*  enough  already.     I  know  that  there  is  not  a  member  in  this  house,  but  is  also  acquaint- 

*  ed  with  their  pu'port.     There  ought   therefore  to  be  no  delay  in  entering  upon  this 

*  matter  \  we  ought  to  proceed  to  it  immediately  ;  we  ru^ht  to  sei2e  the  first  moment 

*  to  open  ;he  door  of  reconciliation.     The  Americans  will  never  be  in  a  temper  or  state 

*  to  be  reconciled  (they  ought  to   be)   till  the  troops  are  withdrawn.    The  iroops  are  a 

*  perpetual  irritation  to  them  ;  they  are  a  bar  to  all  «oniidence,  and  all  cordial  reconciU 

*  ment.     1  therefore,  my  lords,  move, — that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 

*  jerty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that  in  order  to  open  the  vTlay 

*  towards  a  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troub'es  in  America,  by  beginning  to  al- 

*  lay  ferracflts,  and  soften  an  mQsities  thare  ;  and  above  all,  for  preventing,  in  the  mean 

*  time,  any  sudd  n  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering  under  the  daily  irrita- 

*  tioii  of  an  army  bef<*re  their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town  j  it  may  graciously  please  hi^ 

*  mije;ty,  that  immediate  orders  may  be  dispatched  to  general  Gage,  for  removing  his 
«  m^yes*y's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  th-  rigour  of  the  season,  and  other 

*  circumsiances.indispertslble   o  the  safety,  and  accommodation  of  the  said  troops,  may 

*  render  the  same  p'i^cticable.*— Tie  way,  my  lords,  must  be  immediately  opened  for  re - 
'  conciliati )».     Ic  wi  I  ioon  be  too  late.     I  know  not  who  advised  the  pres  nt  mcasu'cs. 

*  I  kn  >w  not  who    dvis^'-s  lo  a  persever  ince  and  enforcement  of  them ;  but  this  1  will  say, 

*  tnat  ichofver  adviees  them  outht  co  answer  for  it,  at  his  utmos'  peril.     I  know  that  no 
<  one  will  :vow,  that  he  advised,  or  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  measures  ;  every 

*  one  shrinks  <*rom  the  charge.     B-t  fomebody  has  advised  his  majesty  to  these  measure?, 

*  3nd  if  his  majesty  continues  to  hear  such  evil  counsellors,  his  majesty  will  be  undone:" 
*h'S  maje«t>  m^y  indeed  v/ear  hi-s  crown,  'lut  the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  AOt 

*  be  wort.h  the  wearing.  \T9  be  continued.^ 
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THE  revolution  which  soon 
followed  placed  him  in  a  ve- 
ry disagreeable  situation.  Ha- 
ving been  a  friend  to  James  he  was 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy  to  Wil- 
liam. As  he  was  walking  one  day 
in  White-hail  he  was  arrested  ancl 
examined  by  the  lords  in  council, 
before  whom  he  solemnly  declared 
*  That  he  loved  his  country  and  the 
protestant  religion  above  his  life, 
and  that  he  had  never  acted  a- 
gainst  either  ;  but  that  king  James 
had  been  his  friend  and  his  father's 
friend,  and  that  he  thought  himfelf 
bound  in  justice  and  gratitude  tu 
be  a  friend  to  him.*  The  jealous 
policy  of  that  day  had  no  ear  tor 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  He  was 
obliged  to  find  securities  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  term,  and 
from  thence  to  the  succeeding 
term,  in  the  last  day  of  which,  no- 
thing having  been  specifically  laid 
to  his  charge,  he'was  acquitted. 

The  next  year  ( 1 690)  he  was  ta- 
ken up  again  on  suspicion  of  hold- 
ing correspondence  v/ith  the  exil- 
ed king.  The  lords  reejuiring  se- 
curities for  his  appearance,  he  ap- 
pealed to  king  William  in  person, 
who  was  inclined  to  acquit  him, 
but  to  please  some  of  the  council, 
he  was  for  a  while  held  to  bail  and 
then  acquitted. 

Soon  after  this,  his  name  was 
inserted  in  a  proclamation,  where- 
in eighteen  lords  and  others  were 
charged  with  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  ;  but  no  evi- 
dence appearing  against  him,  he 
was  a  third  time  acquitted,  by  the 
court  of  kin o;'s  bench. 

Benig  now  at  liberty,  he  medi- 
tated a  return  to  Pcnnsvlvania, 
and  published  proposals  for  ano- 
ther emigration  of  settlers.     He 
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had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  obtain 
from  the  secretary  of  state  an  or-  * 
der  for  a  convoy  ;  but  his  voyage 
was  prevented  by  a  fourth  accusa- 
tion, on  the  oi^th  of  a  person 
whom  the  parliament  afterward 
declared  a  cheat  and  impostor  ;  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  apprehend- 
ing him  and  he  narrov»ly  escaped 
an  arrest  at  his  return  from  the  fu- 
neral of  his  friend  George  Fox  on 
the  1 6th  of  January  1691.  He 
then  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
and  accordingly  kept  himself  con- 
cealed for  two  or  three  years,  du- 
i  *ng  which  rime  he  employed  him- 
seii  1.  writing  several  pieces,  one 
of  whici  entiled  ^Maxims  and  Re- 
flections I  "lating  to  the  Conduct 
of  human  Lif-i,*  being  the  result 
of  much  observ  xtion  and  experi- 
ence, has  been  much  celebrated 
and  has  passed  thro'  several  edi- 
tions. In  1693  by  the  mediation 
of  several  persons  of  rank,  he  was 
admitted  to  appear  before  the 
king  in  council,  where  he  so  main- 
tained his  innocence  of  what  hail 
been  alleged  against  him,  that  he 
was  Vi  fourth  time  lionourably  ac- 
quitted. 

The  true  cause  of  these  frc- 
quen:  suspicions,  vvas  the  conduct 
of  his  wife ;  who  being  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  queen  con- 
sort of  James  made  a  practice  to 
visit  her  at  St.  Germain's  every 
year,  and  to  carry  to  her  sucli 
presents  as  she  could  collect  from 
the  friends  of  the  unhappy  royal 
family.  Though  there  was  no 
political  connection  or  correspon- 
dence between  Pcnn's  family  and 
llie  king's,  yet  this  circumstance 
gave  colour  to  the  jealousy  which 
liad  been  conceived ;  but  the  dcatli 
of  his  wife  which  happened  in  Fc- 
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bruary  1694  put  an  end  to  all 
these  suspicions.  He  married  a 
second  wife  in  1696,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Callowhill  of  Bristol, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.' 

By  his  continual  expences  and 
by  the  peculiar  difficulties  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  he  had 
got  himself  deeply  into  debt.  He 
had  lost  £yooo  before  the  revolu- 
tion and  j^4000  since  ;  besides  his 
paternal  estate  in  Ireland  valued 
at  £4^0  per  annum.     To  repair 


Blackwell,  an  officer  trained  un- 
der Cromwell,  and  completely  ver- 
sed in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  he  be- 
gan his  administration  in  Decem- 
ber 1688  by  a  display  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  proprietor  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  sow  discord  among 
the  freemen.  Uuawed  by  his  in- 
solence they  were  firm  in  defence 
of  their  privileges  while  at  the 
same  time  they  made  a  profession 
of  peace  and  obedience.  He  im- 
prisoned the,  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly which  had  impeached  Moore, 


his  fortune  he  requested  his  friends     and  by  a  variety  of  artifices  evad 


in  Pennsylvania  that,  one  hundred 
of  them  would  lend  him  j^.  loo 
each,  for  some  years  on  landed  se- 
curity. This  he  said  would  ena- 
ble him  to  return  to  America  and 
bring  a  large  number  of  inhabi- 
tants with  him.  What  answer  was 
given  to  this  request  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  from  his  remaining  in 
England  six  or  seven  y^ars  after, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  he  recei- 
ved no  encouragement  of  this  kind 
from  them*. 

Pennsylvania  had  experienced 
many  inconveniencies  from  his 
absence.  The  provincial  council 
having  no  steady  hand  to  hold  the 
balance  had  fallen  into  a  contro- 
versy respecting  their  several  pow- 
ers  and  privileges,  and  Moore  one 
of  the  proprietary  officers  had  been 
impeached  of  high  misdemeanors. 
Disgusted  with  their  disputes  and 
dissatisfied  v/ith  the  constitution 
which  he  had  framed  and  altered, 
Penn  wrote  to  his  commissioners 
(1686)  to  require  its  dissolution  ; 
but  the  assembly  perceiving  the 
loss  of  their  privileges  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  be  invol- 
ved in  frequent  innovations  oppo- 
sed the  surrender.  The  commis- 
sioners themselves  were  soon  af- 
ter removed  by  the  proprietor  Y<rho 
appointed    for   his   deputy    John 


edthe  granting  an  Habeas  Corpus, 
He  delayed  as  long  as  possible  the 
meeting  of  a  new  assembly  ;  and 
when  they  entered  on  the  subject 
of  grievances,  he  prevailed  on 
some  of  the  members  to  withdraw 
from  their  seats,  that  there  might 
not  be  a  quorum.  The  remainder 
voted  that  his  conduct  was  treach- 
erous, and  a  strong  prejudice  was 
conceived  not  only  against  the  de- 
puty, but  the  proprietor  who  had 
appointed  him.  The  province  al- 
so fell  under  the  royal  displeasure. 
Their  laws  had  not  been  present- 
ed for  approbation,  and  the  new 
king  and  queen  were  not  proclai- 
med in  Pennsylvania  for  a  long 
time  after  their  accession;  but  the 
admhiistration  of  government  was 
continued  in  the  name  of  the  exi- 
led monarch.  At  what  time  the 
alteration  was  made  we  cannot  be 
certain;  but  in  the  year  1692  the 
king  and  queen  took  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  into  their  own 
hands  and  appointed  col.  Fletch- 
er p-overnor  of  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania  with  eqaal  powers 
and  prerogatives  in  both,  without 
any  reference  to  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  being  a  time  of  w^ar  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  New-York  being  much 


*  The  low  circumstances  of  the  first  settlers,  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  request;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  we  ought  to  attribute  the  disappointment 
here  alluded  to,     iidit.  Maq-. 
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exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians  in  the  French  interest,  the 
principal  object  which  Fletcher 
had  in  view  was  to  procure  sup- 
plies for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  support  of  those  Indi- 
ans who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
English.  The  assembly  insir>ted 
on  a  confirmation  of  their  laws  as 
a  condition  of  their  granting  a 
supply,  to  which  he  consented,  tf'w- 
rin^  the  king's  pUnfiire.  They  would 
have  gone  farther  and  demanded 
a  redress  of  grievances;  but  Fletch- 
er having  intimated  to  them  that 
the  king  might  probably  annex 
them  to  New-York,  and  they 
knowing  themselves  unable  to 
maintain  a  controversy  with  the 
crown,  submitted  for  the  present 
to  hold  their  liberties  by  courtesy, 
and  voted  a  supply.  On_  another 
application  of  the  same  kind,  they 
nominated  collectors  in  their  bill, 
which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with 
his  prerogative  and  after  some  al- 
tercations dissolved  them. 

In  1696,  William  Markham  de- 
puty   governor     under    Fletcher 
made  a  similar  proposal,  but  could 
obtain  no  supply  till  an  expedierit 
was  contrived  to  save  their  privi- 
Icaes.     A  temporary  act  of  settle- 
ment  was  passed  subject   to  the 
confirmation  of  the  proprietor,  and 
then  a  grant  w^as  made  of  three 
hundred  pounds ;  but  as  ihey  had 
been  represented  by  some  at  New- 
York  as  having  acted   inconsist- 
ently   with    their     principles    in 
granting  money  to  maintain  a  war, 
they  appropriated    thin   grant^  to 
•the  relief  of  those  friendly  Indians 
who  had  sulFered  by  the  war/  The 
request  was  repeated  every  year 
as  long  as  the  war  continued  ;  but 
the  intancy,  poverty  and  embaras- 
nients  of  the  province  were  alleg- 
ed for  non-compliance.    The  peace 
of  Ryswick  in  1698  put  an  end  to 
these  requisitions. 

Thus  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  its  proprietor  ex- 


perienced many  incovenicncies  du- 
ring their  long  sepcration  of  fif- 
teen years;  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular  to  remark  that  while  they 
were  employed  in  an  ineffectual 
struggle  with  a  royal  governor 
and  his  deputy;  he  whom  Montes- 
quieu styles  the  American  Lycurgus 
was  engaged  in  his  darling  work 
of  religious  controversy  and  of  iti- 
nerant preaching  through  En- 
gland, Wales  and  Ireland. 

In  August  1699  he  embarked 
v/ith  his  family  and  after  a  tedi- 
ous passage  of  three  months,  arri- 
ved in  Pennsylvania ;  by  reason  of 
this  long  voyage  they  escaped  a  pes- 
tilental^^distemper  which  during 
that  time  raged  in  tiie  colony. 

He  did  not  find  the  people  so 
tractable  as  before.     Their  minds 
were  soured  by  his  long  absence, 
by  the  conduct  of  his  deputies  and 
the  royal  governors ;  their  system 
of  laws  was  incomplete,  and  their 
title  to  their  lands  insecure.      Af- 
ter much  time  spent  in  trying  their 
tempers    and     penetrating    their 
views,  he  found  it  most  advisea- 
ble  to  listen  to  their  remonstran- 
ces.     Five    sessions  of  assembly 
were  held  during  his  second  resi- 
dence with  them  ;  his  expressions 
in  his  public  speeches    were  soo- 
thing and  captivating,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  do   every    thing    in   his 
power  to  render  them  happy.  They 
requested  of  him  that,  in  case  of  his 
future  absence,  he  vrould  iippoint 
for  his  deputies  men  of  integrity 
and  property y  who  should  be  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  grant  and 
confirm  lands,  and   instructed  to 
give  true  measure  ;  and   that   he 
would  execute  such  an  instrument 
as  would   secure  their   privileges 
and  possessions.       To  these  re- 
quests he  seemed  to  consent  and 
with  the  most  flattering  complai- 
sance desired  them  to  name  a  per- 
son for  his  substitute,  which  they 
with  equal  politeness  declined. 
In  Mr.  V  1 700  the  charter  was  suv- 
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rendered  by  six  parts  in  seven  of  the 
assembly,  under  a  solemn  promise 
of  restitution  with  such  alterati- 
ons and  amendments  as  should  be 
found  necessary.  When  a  new 
charter  was  in  debate,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  counties 
wanted  to  obtain  some  privileges 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  the 
others  were  not  willing  to  allow. 
The  members  from  the  territory 
therefore  refused  to  join  and  thus 
a  seperatipn  was  made  between 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  three  lower  counties. 

In  this  new  charter  the  people 
had  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
counccUors  ;  whoever  afterward 
served  in  this  capacity  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietor  but  they 
had  no  power  of  legislation.  The 
executive  was  vested  solely  in  him 
and  he  had  a  negative  on  all  their 
laws.  On  the  other  hand  the  as- 
sembly had  the  right  of  origina- 
ting laws,  which  before  had  been 
prepared  for  their  deliberation. 
The  number  of  members  was  four 
from  each  county  and  more  if  the 
governor  and  assembly  should  a- 
gree.  They  were  invested  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  legislative  bo- 
dy according  to  the  rights  of  En- 
glish subjects  and  the  practice  of 
other  American  colonies.  The 
privileges  before  granted  were 
confirmed  and  some  of  their  most 
salutary  laws  were  included  in 
the  body  of  the  charter  j  all 
which  were  declared  irrevocable, 
except  by  consent  of  six  sevenths 
of  the  assembly  with  the  gover- 
nor; but  the  clause  respecting  li- 
berty of  conscience  was  declared 
absolutely  irrevocable ;  a  provi- 
sionable  article  was  added,  that 
if  in  three  years,  the  represen- 
tatives.  of  the  province  and  ter- 
ritories should  not  join  in  legisla- 
tion, each  county  of  the  province 
might  choose  eight  persons  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  two,  to 


represent  them  in  one  assembly, 
and  each  county  of  the  territory 
the  same  number  to  constitute  a- 
nother  assembly.  On  the  28th  ef 
October  170T,  this  charter  was 
accepted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  province ;  previous  to  which 
(viz  on  the  25th)  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia was  incorporated  by  a- 
nother  charter  and  the  govern- 
ment of  it  committed  to  a  mayor 
and  recorder,  eight  aldermen  and 
twelve  common  council  men.  The 
persons  in  each  of  these  offices 
were  appointed  by  name  in  the 
charter  who  were  impowered  to 
choose  successors  to  themselves  an- 
nually, and  to  add  to  the  number 
of  aldermen  and  common  council 
men  so  many  of  the  freemen  as  the 
whole  court  should  think  proper. 
These  two  charters  were  the 
last  public  acts  of  mr.  Penn's  per- 
sonal administration  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  were  done  in  haste, 
and  while  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
embark  for  England  which  he  did 
immediately  on  signing  them. 
The  cause  of  his  sudden  departure 
was  an  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  a  bill  was  about  to  be 
brought  into  parliament  for  redu- 
cing the  proprietary  and  charter- 
ed governments  to  an  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown.  In  his 
speech  to  the  assembly  he  intima- 
ted his  intention  to  return  and  set- 
tle among  them  with  his  family, 
but  this  proved  to  be  his  last  visit 
to  America.  He  sailed  from  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  end  of  October 
and  arrived  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  Deccmbei-  1701.  The 
bill  in  parliament  which  had  so 
greatly  alarmed  him  was  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  friends  of  the 
colonies  postponed  and  finally 
lost.  In  about  two  months  king 
William  died,  and  queen  Anne 
came  to  the  throne,  which  brought 
Penn  again  into  favour  at  court, 
and  ia  the  name  of  the  society,  of 
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which  he  was  at  the  head,  he  pre- 
sented to  her  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation. 

He  then  resumed  his  favourite 
employment  of  writing,  preach- 
ing and  visiling  the  societies  of 
friends  in  England  till  the  year 
1707,  when  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  suit  at  law  with 
the  executors  of  a  person  who  had 
formerly  been  his  steward.  The 
cause  was  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  though  many 
thought  him  ill  used,  the  court  of 
chancery  did  not  give  him  relief; 
which  obliged  him  to  live  within 
the  rules  of  fleet  prison  for  about 
a  year,  till  the  matter  was  accom- 
modated. After  this  he  made  a- 
nother  circuitous  journey  among 
his  friends,  and  in  the  year  i^io 
took  a  handsome  seat  at  Rush- 
combe  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

At  his  departure  from  Phila- 
delphia, he  left  for  his  deputy, 
Andrew  Hamilton,  esq.  whose 
principal  business  was  to  endea- 
vour a  reunion  cf  the  province 
and  territory,  which  being  inef- 
fectual, the  province  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  distinct  assembly. 

On  mr.  Hamilton's  death,  John 
Evans  was  appointed  in  1704  to 
succeed  him.  His  administration 
was  one  unvaried  scene  of  contro- 
versy and  uneasiness.  The  terri- 
tories would  have  received  the 
charter  and  the  governor  warmly 
recommended  an  union,  but  the 
province  would  not  hearken  to  the 
measure.  They  drcv.'  up  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  propietor  a  lonor  and 
bitter  remonstrance,  in  which  they 
charge  him  with  not  performing 
his  promises,  but  by  deep  laid  ar- 
tifices evading  them  ;  and  with  ne- 
glecting to  get  their  laws  confir- 
med though  he  had  received  cTi^eat 
■sums  of  money   to  negociatt  the 


business.  They  took  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  his  whole  conduct  and 
particularly  blamed  his  long  ab- 
sence from  1684  to  1699  during 
which  the  interest  of  the  province 
was  sinking,  which  might  have 
been  much  advanced  if  he  had 
come  over  according  to  his  repeat- 
ed promises.  They  complained 
that  he  had  not  affixed  his  seal  to 
the  last  charter ;  that  he  had  or- 
dered his  deputy  to  call  assem.- 
blics  by  his  writs  and  to  prorogue 
and  dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure; 
that  he  had  reserved  to  himself 
though  in  England  an  assent  to 
bills  passed  by  his  deputy,  bv 
which  means  three  negatives  were 
put  on  their  acts,  one  by  the  de- 
puty governor,  another  by  the 
proprietor  and  a  third  by  the 
crown.  They  also  added  to  their 
list  of  grievances,  the  abuses  and 
extortions  of  the  secretary,  sur- 
veyor and  other  officers,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  if  he 
had  passed  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
assembly  in  1701  for  regulating 
fees;  the  v/ant  of  an  established 
judicature  between  him  and  the 
people,  for  the  judges  being  ap- 
pointed by  him  could  not  in  that 
case  be  considered  as  independant 
and  unbiased;  the  imposition  of 
quit  rents  on  the  city  lots,  and 
leaving  the  ground  on  which  the 
city  was  built  encumbered  with 
the  claim  of  its  first  possesscrs  the 
Swedes, 

The  language  or  this  remon- 
strance was  plain  and  unreserv^ed; 
but  the  mode  of  their  conducting 
it  was  attended  with  a  degree  of 
prudence  and  delicacy  which  is 
not  commonly  observed  by  public 
bodies  of  men  in  such  circumstan- 
ces. They  sent  it  to  him  private- 
ly, by  a  confidential  person,  and 
refused  to  give  any  copy  of  it  tho* 
strongly  urged.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  reclaim  the  propietor  to  a 
due  sense  of  his  obligations^  brt 
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"Were  equally  unwillmg  to  expose 
him.  7  hey  had  also  some  con- 
cern for  themselves  j  tor  if  it  had 
been  publicly  known,  that  they 
had  such  objections  to  his  con- 
duct, the  breach  might  have  been 
so  widened  as  to  dissolve  the  re- 
lation between  them ;  hi  which 
case  certain  inconveriiencies  might 
have  arisen  respecting  oaths  and 
militia  laws,  which  would  not  have 
been  pleasing  to  an  assembly  con- 
sitsing  chiefly  of  quakers. 

Three  years  after  (viz  in  1707) 
they  sent  him  another  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  complained 
that  the  grievance  before  menti- 
oned was  not  redressed ;  and  they 
added  to  the  catalogue,  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Logan  the 
secretary,  and  Evans  the  deputy 
governor.  The  latter  was  remo- 
ved from  his  ofiice  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gookin  in  1709  and  he 
by  sir  William  Keith  in  1717  ;  but 
Logan  held  his  place  of  secretary 
and  was  in  fact  the  prime  mini- 
ster and  mover  in  behalf  of  the 
proprietor,  though  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  people. 

These  deputy  governors  were 
dependant  on  the  proprietor  for 
their  appointment  and  on  the  peo- 
ple for  their  support ;  if  they  dis- 
pleased the  former  they  were  re- 
called, if  the  latter  their  allow- 
ance was  withheld,  and  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  both.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment could  be  accepted  by 
none  but  indigent  persons  and 
could  be  relished  by  none  but  those 
who  were  fond  of  perpetual  con- 
troversy. 


To  return  to  the  proprietor. 
His  infinnities  and  misfortunes  in- 
creased with  his  age,  and  unfitted 
him  for  the  exercise  of  his  beloved 
work.  In  1711,  he  dictated  a 
preface  to  the  journal  of  his  old 
friend  John  Banks,  which  was  his 
last  printed  v/ork.  The  next  year 
he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  dis- 
order which  impaired  his  memo- 
ry. For  three  succeeding  years 
he  continued  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
bility, biit  attended  the  meeting 
of  friends  at  Reading  as  long  as 
he  was  able  to  ride  in  his  chariot,  ! 
and  sometimes  spake  short  and 
weighty  sentences,  being  incapa- 
ble of  pronouncing  a  long  dis- 
course. Approaching  by  gradual 
decay  to  the  close  of  life,  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  July  1718,  in  the 
74.th  year  of  his  age  and  was,bruri- 
ed  in  his  family  tomb  at  Jordan's 
in  Buckinghamshire. 

Notwithstanding  his  large  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  and  the  great 
opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of 
accumulating  property  by  his  con- 
nection with  America,  his  latter 
days  were  passed  in  a  state  far 
from  affluent.  He  was  continual- 
ly subject  to  the  importunity  of' 
his  creditors  and  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  estate.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  his  province 
to  the  crown  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration to  extricate  himself  from 
debt.  The  instrument  was  pre- 
paring for  his  signature,  but  his 
death  which  happened  rather  un- 
expectedly prevented  the  executi-  ' 
on  of  it,  and  thus  his  province  ir^ 
America  descended  to  his  pos- 
terity. 


M>-"<>« 
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The  Retailer,  No.  XL 

I  Once  supposed  that  the  line  be-     strongly  marked  cs  to  render  it 
tv/eea  right  and  wrong^was  so    impossible  that  the  one  should  e-l 
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ver  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  and 
exclude  all  hesitation  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  any  acti- 
on. But  I  find  I  v/as  mistaken, 
and  that  this  line  is  liable  to  be 
warped  by  many  circumstances. 
Education,  particular  accidents, 
and  above  all,  self-love,  has  this 
effect  upon  it ;  so  that  we  fre- 
quently find  a  rnan  admiring  a 
quality  in  himself,  for  which  all 
others  censure  and  despise  him. 
Virtue  and  vice  imperceptibly  run 
into  each  other,  and  none  but  tiie 
wise  and  experienced  can  know 
and  preserve  the  proper  distincti- 
on in  their  conduct.  I  say,  in 
their  conduct,  for  there  are  few 
who  cannot  discover  what  is  right 
and  wrong  in  another,  and  pro- 
nounce what  is  wisdom,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  actions  con- 
tinually give  the  lie  to  their  pre- 
cepts, and  they  unknowingly  com- 
mit the  same  faults  which  they 
see  and  blame  in  others. 

But  the  most  dano-erous  of  all 
•        •  •  '-^ 

situations,  is,  when  a  man  knows 

and  acknowledges,  that  he  posses- 
ses the  quality  for  which  he  is  bla- 
med, yet  justifies  it,  and  takes  a 
pride  in  differing  from  every  bo- 
dy, and  gaining  their  ill  will, 
merely  because  he  can  shew  that 
his  conduct  is  not  strictly  and  mo- 
rally vicious  ;  not  at  all  consider- 
ing, that  a  man  is  sometimes  as 
much  injured  by  a  folly  as  by  a 
vice. 

Of  this  last  description,  are 
those  who  are  generally  termed 
blufit  fclloius.  By  themselves,  in- 
deed, they  are  called  honest,  but  by 
all  who  know  them,  impudent  and 
impertinent.  It  is  the  business 
of  these  honest  ffllo'vcs,  nicely  to 
observe  every  action  and  ser-tcnce, 
to  throw  the  worst  nossible  lisht 
upon  It,  and  at  length  tell  you  in 
plain  English;  that  they  think  you 


a  knave  or  a  fool  (as  the  case  may 
be)  or  if  modesty  or  fear  prevent 
their  being  quite  so  honest,  they  lay 
down  such  rules  and  premises,  as 
oblige  all  who  hear  them  to  draw 
that  conclusion.  If  asked  the  most 
civil  question,  they  invariably  re- 
turn an  kofiest  answer  ;  if  their  o- 
pinion  is  required  upon  the  most 
trifling  occasion,  it  must  be  given 
too  with  honesty.  Nothing  is  al- 
lowed for  the  tcclir.gs  of  another, 
no  sex,  no  age,  no  circumstances 
are  attended  to,  but  all  are  indis- 
criminately trampled  upon  for  the 
sake  of  honesty.  Where  the  opini- 
on a  man  is  about  to  give,  is  of 
importance,  and  will  in  its  conse- 
quences materially  effect  himself 
or  another,  there  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him,  to  consider  it  well^  to 
give  it  candidly,  and  support  it 
while  convinced  of  its  rectitude. 
But  this  is  not  alw  ays  necessary. 
In  common  conversations,  where 
the  principal  object  is  to  pass  an 
hour  agree.'.biy,  and  what  is  said 
or  done,  if  not  very  remarkable  is 
entirely  temporary,  this  strictness 
is  so  far  from  being  necessary,  that 
it  is  wrong  and  injurious,  as  it 
checks  that  good  humour  and  free- 
dom, which  is  the  life  of  such  con- 
versations, and  deprives  others  of 
their  happiest  moments.  This  is 
cruel  and  wrong  even  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  blunty  has  rectitude  for  its  ba- 
sis. The  conduct  of  every  man 
should  be  intended  either  to  bene- 
fit himself  or  another.  Now,  nei- 
ther of  these  purposes  can  be  ar.- 
swcred  by  publicly  telling  anotlier 
ofhio  fault  r>.  The  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  the  advice  13  lost 
in  the  pride  and  indis^natioa  it  ex- 
cites ;  and  indeed  it"  the  fault  is 
not  very  great,  the  parties  suffex- 
les:5  from  it,  than  from  being  thus 
told  of  it. 


5?4  ^^^  Retailer. 

'  'Tis  not  enough  your  counsels  should  be  trae. 

Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falshooods  do  j 
Men  must  be  taught,  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  propos'd  as  things  forgot. 

Without  ^W  breedingy  truth  is  disapproved, 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beiov'd.* 

Neither  does  the  blunt  fellonx}^  tirely  acquitted  of  blame,  when  he 
consult  his  own  advantage,  as  he  operated  upon  such  a  subject.  I 
iuvariably  procures  the  hatred  of  do  not  believe  that  the  intention 
those  he  censures,  and  ihe  con-  of  a  blunt,  is  expressly  to  hurt  the 
tempt  of  all  who  hear  him.  Cer-  feelings,  I  rather  suppose,  that  in 
tainly,  he  cannot  suppose  that  any  general  he  means  well,  and  there- 
man  will  thank  him,  for  proving  fore  those  who  pretend  to  take  it 
him  a  fool  to  all  his  acquaintance,  well,  are  much  to  blame,  as  they 
Besides,  altho*  it  is  necessary  that  encourage  him  in  a  practice  which 
a  man  should  have  an  opinion,  it  they  really  diapprove,  and  which 
is  far  from  being  necessary,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  disadvan- 
he  should  give  it  at  all  times.  In  tage  to  him. 
many  cases  he  has  no  right  to  do  A  young  gentleman  the  other 
so  J  yet  one  of  these  )6i?;/^^/ fellows  day,  in  a  large  company,  asked  a 
can  never  hear  a  guestion  started,  lady,  if  she  ever  laid  down  to  take 
or  an  opinion  advanced,  but  he  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  ?  she  re- 
thinks it  his  indispensable  duty  to  plied,  that,  sometimes  she  did. 
give  his  sentiments  upon  it,  how-  Ay  I  said  he,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it- 
ever  disagreeable  to  those  v/ho  for  really  I  think  it  the  most 
hear  him.  Here  he  is  certainly  beastly  practice  I  know  of  j  it 
not  justifiable ;  I  have  no  more  shews  such  a  sluggish,  drowsy 
right  to  force  an  opinion  upon  a  mind,  which  cannot  support  itself 
man  against  his  will,  and  which  even  for  a  few  hours ;  however  he 
wounds  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  hoped  that  the  lady  would  not 
his  reputation,  than  I  have  to  take  offence,  or  suppose  he  made 
compel  him  to  receive  an  instra-  any  alluGion  to  her,  as  his  remark 
ment  from  me,  which  will  injure  was  only  a  general  rule,  ail  of 
his  life  or  limbs.  To  me  this  seems  which  admit  of  exceptions.  This 
yather  more  excusable  than  the  o-  politeness  was  truly  a  fine  compen- 
ther,  as  the  pain  is  inferior,  both  sation  for  his  plain  dealing.  But 
in  duration  and  smart.  the    iady  seemed,   or  wished  to 

Bat  there  is   one  circumstance  seem,  perfectly  satisfied;  she  was 

which   tends   greatly   to   support  very  much  pleased  with  those  who 

the  breed  of  blunt  felkixs.     It  is,  spoke    their    honest    sentiments 

that  some  persons  they  make  free  without  disguise  j  none  could  gain 

v/ith,  pretend  to  be  not  at  all  of-  her  favour  by  a  want  of  cancior; 

fended  or  hurt  by  it,  and  declare,  an  honest  heart  was  the  best  re- 

that  they  like  a  person  the  more,  commendation,  &c.     This   to   be 

lor  candidly  telling  ihem  of  their  sure  was  all  very  well,  but  both 

faults.      This  is  indeed  a  foolish  parties   appeared  equally   ridicU" 

pride;  and  could  one  fault  justify  Ions;    she    in   pretending   to   be 

another^  I  should  thhil:  2./'.'W/  en-  pleased,  and  he  in  believing  her. 
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ESSAY    FIRST. 


A 


Chemical  apparatus.     Furnace.     Earths, 

very  great  barrier  to  chemi-     considerable    expence     attending 

It 


cal  investigation,  besides  the 
seeming  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
is  the  expence  attending  it;  this 
to  many  appears  to  be  considera- 
ble. The  apparatus  used  by  the 
earlier  chemists  were  indeed  ex- 
pensive, but  the  same  sound  and 
rational  philosophy  which  has 
simplified  all  the  sciences,  has  re- 
duced, not  only  the  apparatus,  but 
the  materials  to  be  operated  upon, 
by  chemists,  to  a  very  small  com- 
pass. Few  chemists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  know  more  than  the 
names  of  the  Athanor  Furnace, 
the  Reverberatory,  the  AUudel, 
the  Alembic,  the  Bolt  Head,  the 
Matrass,  the  Philosophic  Egg, 
the  Hippocratic  Sleeve,  with  a  do- 


chemical  enquiries.  It  is  true, 
there  are  some  few  other  instru- 
ments that  will  be  found  necessa- 
ry for  particular  artists,  such  as 
the  crucible,  or  earthen  melting- 
pot,  for  those  who  work  in  cer- 
tain metals,  but  these  are  so  in- 
considerable, and  so  easily  obtain- 
ed as  scarce  to  deserve  attention. 
The  furnace  here  recommended, 
we  have  already  said,  was  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Black,  and  has  been 
found  by  him,  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  gf  chemistry.  To  such 
an  expert  operator  as  the  doctor, 
one  still  less  perfect  might  have 
been  sufficient;  but  the  author  of 
these  essays  candidly  confesses, 
that  although  his  first  furnace  was 


zen  other  useless  and  intricate  pie-  made  exactly  upon  the  model  of 
ces  of  furniture,  employed  in  the  Dr.  Black's,  he  has  always  found 
old  Chemical  Laboratory.  much  difficulty  in  several  proces 


The  very  elegant  furnace  lately 
invented  by  Dr.  Black,  will  an- 
swer every  purpose,  where  heat 
is  required,  by  the  philosophic  ma- 
nufacturer, and  the  expence  of  this 
tiirnace  will  scarce  amount  to  four 
pounds,  which,  in  fact  is  the  most 


ses.  In  the  annexed  plate  we  have 
given  an  engraving  of  Dr.  Black's 
portable  furnace,  taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory, 
with  a  description  of  its  parts, 
and  uses. 


References  to  Figure   i   and,  2. 

To  render  our  description  of  this  furnace  as  simple  as  possible,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  body  of  the  stove,  figure  I.  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
closed  at  each  end  by  a  thick  iron  plate.  The  upper  plate,  or  end  of 
the  furnace,  is  perforated  with  two  holes:  one  of  these,  A,  is  pretty 
large,  and  is  often  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  the  other  hole  B,  is  of  an 
oval  form,  and  is  intended  for  screwing  down  the  vent.  The  under- 
most plate,  or  end  of  the  furnace,  has  only  one  circular  hole,  some- 
what nearer  to  one  end  of  the  ellip::.is  than  the  otlier;  hence  a  line 
passing  through  the  center  of  both  circular  holes,  has  a  little  obliquity 
forwards  :  this  is  shewn  in  fig.  II.  which  is  a  section  of  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  and  exhibits  one  half  of  the  upper,  and  one  half  of  the 
under,  nearly  corresponding,  holes.  The  ash-pit,  fig.  i.  and  2.  C, 
is  made  of  an  elliotical  form,  like  the  furnace;  but  is  somewhat  wid- 
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er,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim ;  and  a 
little  below  this  is  a  border,  D,  fig.  2.  that  receives  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace.  Except  the  holes  of  the  damping  plate,  E.  fig.  i.  and  2. 
the  parts  are  all  close,  by  means  of  a  quantity  of  soft  lute,  upon  which 
the  body  of  the  furnace  is  pressed  down,  whereby  the  joining  is  made 
quite  tight:  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  furnace,  the  body, 
ash-pit,  vent  and  grate,  are  all  separate  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  workman.  The  grate  H,  fig.  5.  is  made  to  ap- 
ply  to  the  outside  of  the  lower  part,  or  circular  hole:  it  consists  of  a 
nng  set  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewise  set  on  their  edges.  From  the 
outer  part  of  the  ring  proceed  four  pieces  of  iron,  by  means  of  which 
Jt  can  be  screwed  on  :  it  is  thus  kept  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace 
and  preserved  from  the  extremity  of  the  heat,  which  makes  it  last 
much  longer.  The  sides  of  the  furnace  are  luted  to  confine  the  heat 
and  to  defend  the  iron  from  the  action  of  it.  The  luting  is  so  ma- 
naged, that  the  inside  of  the  furnace  forms  in  some  measure  the  inside 
of  an  inverted  truncated  cone.  We  have  thus  combined  the  two  fig. 
I.  and  2.  in  order  to  describe,  as  exactly  as  possible,  this  furnace  in 
Its  entire  state;  but  to  prevent  confbsion,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
tig.  1.  represents  the  body  of  the  furnace,  with  its  bottom  received 
withm  the  ash-pit.  As  in  this  figure  then,  we  could  not  exhibit  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in  fig.  2.  supposed  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace to  be  cut  down  through  its  middle;  whereby  one  half  of  the  un- 
dermost hole,  with  a  proportional  part  of  the  grate  G,  applied  to  it, 
is  exhiDited  along  with,  and  nearly  opposed  to,  one  half  of  the  under- 
most hole,  F,  the  same  hole,  which  in  fig.  i.  is  represented  in  its  en- 
tire state  by  A.  By  fig.  2.  then  the  relation  of  the  upper  and  under 
Holes  to  one  another  is  explained.  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  that 
the  ash-pit  of  fig.  2.  is  not,  like  the  body  of  the  furnace,  divided  in 
Its  middle,  but  is  the  ash-pit  of  fig.  i.  only  detached  from  the  bottom 
of  the  larnace,  in  order  to  represent  the  border  D,  on  which  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  is  received. 

Now  to  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  diiferent  operations  in  chemistry 
we  may  first  observe,  that  for  a  melting  furnace,  we  need  only  provide 
a  covering  for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  is  in  this  case  made  the  door 
of  the  furnace.  As  this  hole  is  immediately  over  the  grate,  it  is  very 
convenient  for  introducing  and  examining,  from  time  to  time,  the  sub- 
stances that  are  to  be  acted  upon.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a 
Jiat  square  tile  or  brick.  Doctor  Black  usually  employs  a  sort  of  lid 
maoe  of  plate-iron,  with  a  rim  that  contains  a  quantity  of  lutlnp;.— 
1  he  degree  of  heat  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  wc  lengthen  the 
vent  B,  and  to  the  number  of  holes  we  open  in  the  damping-plate  E : 
by  this  means  the  furnace  may  be  employed  in  most  operations  in  the 
way  of  assaying ;  and  though  it  dees  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
a  muffle,  yet  if  a  small  piece  of  brick  is  placed  on  its  end  in  the  middle 
of  the  grate,  and  if  large  pieces  of  fuel  arc  employed,  so  that  the  air 
may  have  free  passage  thro*  them,  metals  may  be'  assayed  in  this  fur- 
nace without  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel.  It  may  therefore  be 
employed  in  those  operations  for  which  a  mufile  is  used,  and  in  this 
waj^,  lead  and  sundry  other  metals,  may  be  brought  to  their  calces. 
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But  as  some  inconvenience  at-     beginner,  that  represented  in  fig. 
tends  the  use  of  this  furnace  to  a     3.  has   been  since  contrived. 

References  to  Figure  3. 

This  furnace  is  made  to  be  movable,  and- to  stand  in  a  chimney- 
two  circumstances  which  make  it  very  convenient  for  persons  who 
have  not  a  regular  laboratory.  The  observer  at  first  sight  will  see  a 
considerable  difference  between  it  and  doctor  Black's.  The  doctor's 
is  of  a  cylindrical  form  like  our  cannon  stoves,  and  yet  it  is  directed 
that  the  inner  surface  must  be  lined  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
so  as  to  make  it  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  that  is,  the  bottom 
part,  where  the  grate  is  fixed,  must  be  but  half  as  wide  as  the  top. 
To  make  it  of  this  form,  such  a  large  quantity  of  plaistering  must  be 
used,  that  it  becomes  very  bulky  and  difficult  to  be  moved,  on  accouut 
of  its  great  weight,  which  is  a  great  disadvanta-ge  in  that  respect, 
without  any  other  good  effect,  that  I  know  of,  therefore  I  have  so 
constructed  mine,  as  to  need  no  more  plaistering  below  than  abovc» 
which  will  be  the  case  if  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  the  shape 
represented  in  the  figure. 

The  whole  furnace  is  made  of  sheet- iron :  the  whole  of  the  inner 
surface  is  to  be  plaisrered  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts^  by  weight,  of 
sand,  and  one  of  our  common  brick-clay,  laid  onto  the  thickness  of  two 
inches,  the  plaistering  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  any  fire  is  made 
in  the  furnace  ;  this  plaistering  will  be  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the 
iron  from  burning  away. 

I  preserve  the  hole  A,  and  the  vent  R,  as  in  Black's  furnace.  At  C, 
I  have  a  door  in  the  side,  because  I  find  it  can  be  of  no  inconvenience 
to  those  who  find  it  useless,  and  can  use  Black's  furnace;  and  particu- 
larly, because  many  cannot  make  a  fire  by  introducing  the  fuel  into  the 
hole  which  I  indeed,  have  found  to  be  very  inconvenient. 

At  the  dotted  line,  D,  I  have  a  movable  grate,  which  I  can  take  out 
at  pleasure.  When  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  top  of  the  furnace,  I  find 
it  most  convenient  to  make  the  fire  upon  this  grate,  for  by  bringing 
the  burning  fuel  so  near  to  the  top,  the  sand,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
be  on  it,  can  be  heated  much  more  readily,  than  if  the  lire  was  mads 
on  the  second  grate.  This  grate  is  only  used  when  a  moderaie  fire 
is  required,  that  will  continue  for  several  hours  if  necessary.  The 
fire  in  this  grate  is  renewed  either  by  putting  in  the  fuel  by  the  hole 
A,  or  the  door  C. 

At  E,  we  have  a  second  door,  and  at  F,  a  grate  that  is  fixed  in  by 
the  plaistering:  on  this  grate  a  most  intense  heat  may  be  made,  suffici- 
ent to  fuse  copper,  and  the  other  metals.  The  door  E,  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  introduce  the  substances  to  be  operated  upon  on 
this  grate. 

The  other  part  is  obviously  the  ash-hole,  which  is  too  simple  to  need 
any  description.  We  see  that  the  holes  represented  at  E,  fig.  i.  arc 
omitted  here,  because  if  the  ash-hole  door  is  left  open,  it  answers  all 
the  purposes. 

To  increase  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  we  have  small  pieces  of  stove 
pipe,  that  fit  the  vent  B,  and  by  lengthening  the  pipe  from  one  foot 
to  twelve,  we  in  the  same  proportion  increase  the  degree  of  heat. 
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THB       DIMENSIONS, 

The  length  from  the  top  A,  to  the  second  grate  at  F,  is  two  feet 
and  an  half.  From  A  to  D^,  is  about  fifteen  inches,  and  a  similar 
length  from  D  to  F. — The  breadth  at  top,  is  two  feet;  at  bottom,  one 
foot. — The  diameter  of  the  grate  at  D,  ought  to  be  about  sixteen  in- 
ches, which  will  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  lining,  or  plaistering. 

The  diameter  of  the  second  grate  may  be  about  ten  inches, The  di- 
mensions, however,  may  be  greater  or  less,  to  answer  any  particular 
purpose  or  convenience. 


The  other  apparatus  of  the  mo- 
dern chemical  laboratory,  are  re- 
markably simple :  an  oil-flask,  an 
earthen  cup,  a  chaffing  dish,  with 
halfa  peck  of  charcoal,  will  be 
nearly  all  that  can  be  required  to 
conduct  the  operations  of  most 
manufactures.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  good  blow-pipe,  which, 
with  a  facility  in  using  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  will  be  found 
remarkabl}'^  useful,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived in  the  course  of  these  es- 
says :  in  the  plate  fig.  4.  we  have 
given  a  drawing  of  one,  as  im- 
proved by  the  celebrated  Swedish 
chemist  mr.  Bergman.  If  any  o- 
ther  instruments  should  be  found 
necessary,  they  shall  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  other 
matter  is  earth,  these  earths  na- 
turally present  themselves  as  the 
first  objects  of  our   examination. 
To  a  superficial  observer  they  ap- 
pear to  be  infinite ;  such  a  varie- 
ty of  soils,  with  their  different  co- 
lours and  properties,   would  seem 
to  place  this   part  of  our  subject 
beyond  research,  but  the  rational 
enquirer  will  be  delighted,  when 
he   is  informed^  or  discovers  by 
his  own  experiments,  that  all  the 
eartlis  and    stones   are  formed  of 
five  simple  elementary  earths,  and 
that  from  different  proportions  of 
these,  together  with  the  addition 
of  some  substance  that  is  not  an 
earth,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  parts. 


all  the  immense  variety  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  properties  of  earth 
and  stones  are  produced      In  this 
place,  as  I  wish  to  be  understood 
by   every   reader,   I   will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  term   mecha- 
nical arrangement^  as  not  constitut- 
ing a  real  difference  in  properties, 
and  this  will  be  most  easily  and 
effectually  done,  by  a  very  famili- 
ar example.     Every  one  has  seen 
a  piece  of  roll-brimstone,  this  we 
may  call  a  piece  of  solid  matter  ; 
if  we  pound  this   brimstone,  we 
obtain  a  very  fine  powder,  but  the 
virtues,  or  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  brimstone  have  not  been  al- 
tered by  the  operation,  though  the 
mechanical  arrangement  has  been 
changed :    and   here  we   will   ob- 
serve, once  for  all,  that  a  process 
which    alters   the    distinguishing 
qualities  of  any  substance,  we  call 
a    chemical   process,    but   if    the 
change  produced  relates  only  to 
the  figure,    specific  gravity,  bulk, 
&:c.  the   operation  has  only  been 
mechanical.     But  to  return  : 

The  discoveries  of  those  philo- 
sophers, which  teach  us  the  simpli- 
city of  the  earths,  and  the  method 
of  knov/ing  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples, have  paved  the  way  for 
bringing  those  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, in  which  earths  are  used,  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  simple  earths  here  spoken 
of,  as  composing  all  the  others, 
are  heavy  earth,  lime,  magnesia, 
pure  clay,  and  the  flinty  earth.-- 
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HeavV-earth  was  never  dis- 
covered in  America,  either  simple, 
or  in  combination  with  other 
earths.  It  is  remarkable  for  re- 
sembling burnt  lime,  in  many  of 
its  properties,  but  its  great  weight 
far  exceeding  any  other  earth  or 
stone,  not  only  points  out  an  es- 
sential difference  between  them, 
but  even  induced  some  miners,  who 
first  discovered  it,  to  think  it  was 
a  metallic  ore. 

Lime,  by  which  we  mean  the 
pure  white  burnt  lime,  for  lime- 
stone is  not  a  pure  earth,  but  a 
combination  of  the  earth  with  a- 
nother  substance,  which  it  is  not 
worth  puzzling  the  reader  with  in 
this  place,  and  which  we  shall  on- 
ly say,  is  discharged  in  the  very 
<:ommon  operation  of  burning  lime. 
Lime,  and  limestone  are,  and  long 
have  have  been,  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  mankind  in  many  instances; 
the  process  of  making  lime  is  ac- 
tually a  chemical  operation,  but  is 
so  simple,  and  so  well  understood 
in  practice,  that  as  theory  cannot 
improve  it  in  the  least,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  this  bare 
mention  of  it.  The  making  of  mor- 
tar is  an  operation  of  mixture,  and 
consequently  connected  with  our 
subject,  but  for  a  similar  reason, 
we  omit  the  consideratioii  of  it. 
We  know  of  no  manufacture  in 
which  lime  is  concerned,  that 
could  be  improved  by  chemistry. 
All  the  marble  with  which  Ameri- 


ca, and  particularly  Pennsylvania 
abounds,  is  a  stone  that  belongs  to 
the  class  of  lime-stone;  they  are, 
however,  frequently  combined  by 
nature,  with  the  flinty  earth. 

As  lime  increases  in  bulk  when 
heated,  *  and  falls  into  powder 
upon  the  addition  of  water,  it  is 
therefore  evident,  that  any  clay 
that  is  united  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  lime-stone  (whichis 
frequently  the  case)  must  be  total- 
ly unfit  for  the  potters  use,  as  shall 
be  more  full)'  explained  hereafter. 
Magnesia.  It  is  but  within  a  ve- 
ry few  years  that  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  distinct  earth.  When 
we  speak  of  this  earth,  we  mean 
the  white  magnesia  of  the  apothe- 
caries ;  a  variety  of  arguments  and 
experiments  could,  and  have  been, 
shewn  to  prove  it  a  simple  earth, 
but  to  enter  into  these  arguments 
in  this  place  would  be  superfluous. 
It  exists  but  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, compared  with  other  earths. 
A  person  who  could  discover  a 
large  quantity  of  it  in  Am.erica, 
would  do  an  essential  service  to 
his  country,  and  particularly  to 
the  manufacturers  of  earthen  ware. 
When  heated  in  the  most  intense 
iire,  magnesia  is  neither  encreased 
nor  diminished  in  bulk,  neither  is 
it  fused  into  glass,  and  water  does 
not  alter  it  in  the  least,  after  it 
has  been  burnt,  as  it  does  lime. 
Weknow  of  no  uses  to  which  mag- 
nesia is  applied  but  as  a  medecine. 


*  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  curious  circumstances  that  attend,  the"  slacking 

of  lime." -To  a  lump  of  wel    burnt  lime,  just  as  much   water  is   added,  as  it  is 

found  to  be  able  to  drink  up;  in  a  few  minutes  time  the  lump  b  rsts  into  the^nci/ 
foicder,  znd  AS  very  great  heat  is  produced,  sufficient  to  evaporate  a  confidcrable  quantity 
of  the  water  added  to  slack  it  ;  and  in'  some  cases  Vv'e  arc  told,  that  a  quantity  of  it 
.slacked,  in  a  waggon,  by  a  shower  of  rain,  has  produced  such  an  intense  heat,  as  to  set 
fire  to  the  waggon,  and  entirely  consume  it. This  note  is  insetted,  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  heat,  for  no  perfon  has  yet  attempted 
it  with  even  tolerable  success — when  that  is  explained,  the  tinting  of  the  lime,  &c. 
may  be  easily  accounted  for — for  as  the  water,  that  is  to  slack  it  must,  b)'  the  laws  of 
caprUray  attraction,  insinuate  it:tlf  into  cvciy  particle  of  the  lime,  the  ke.it,  by  rarifying 
every  particle  of  the  water,  and  converting  it  into  vapour,  v,e  cuuld  rcidily  conceive  to 
be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  oliic:  cfTtcis. 
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and  as  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
pottery. 

Pure-clay.  Few  chemists  have 
ever  seen  a  perfectly  pure  clay.— 
In  all  clays,  there  has  been  disco- 
vered a  peculiar  earth  which  che- 
mists have  been  able  to   separate 
from  them   by   certain  processes : 
when  this  has   been  taken  from 
them,  it  deprives  them  of  all  their 
valuable  properties  as  clays;  they 
become  utterly  unfit  for   the  pot- 
ters use,  they  have  no  greasy  feel, 
they  cannot  be  formed   into  ves- 
sels; but  all  their  properties  are 
restored  by  again  uniting  them  to 
this  earth.     If  then,  there  is  only 
a  part  in  all  clays,  that  gives  them 
the  character   of  clay,   it  is  very 
proper  to  call  that  part  pure  clay, 
or  as  a  certain  chemist  proposed, 
the  principle  of  clay:     These  ob- 
servations, we  hope,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convey  an  idea  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  ItYvapure  clay.  We  said 
that  pure  clay  has    not   yet   been 
found  in  a  natural  state,  but  always 
combined   with   some   other    sub- 
stance; nor  would  it  be  of  any  use 
to  mankind,  was  it  so  found  :  for 
although  pure  clay  is  the  basis  of 
pottery,  it  would  be  quite  unfit  for 
that  purpose,  unless  combined  with 
another  earth.     Pure   clay,  when 
obtained  by  a  certain  chemical  pro- 
cess, which  is  would  be  foreign  to 
our  design  to  describe  in  this  place, 
is  found  to  be  diminished   in  bulk 
by  burning,  which  is  a  curious  and 
singular  fact,  all  other  earths  in- 
crease   in   bulk  when  heated,  and 
return  to  their  natural  size  when 
grown  cold ;   but  pure  clay  con- 
tracts   in   bulk,   and  all   common 
clays  possess  the  same  property, 
according  to  their  purity,  and  this 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat,  that  is,  the  greater  the  de- 
gree of  heat,    the  smaller  will  be 
the  piece  of  clay  after  it  is  burnt : 
the  common  brick-clay,   which   is 
verv  impure,  and  contains  but  a 


small  quantity  of  pure  clay,  loses 
about  one  nineteenth  of  its  bulk 
in  the  kiln,    that    is,    a   strip   of 
brick  clay  measuring,   when  per- 
fectly dry,  ten  inches,  will,  after 
burning,  measure  but  nine  inches 
and  an  half;  and  if  it  is  put  into 
an  air-furnace,  where^the  heat  can 
be  raised  equal  to  that  of  a  glass- 
house furnace,    it   becomes    still 
smaller,  and  will  scarcely  measure 
nine  inches,  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable  is,  that  although  the 
heat  is  the  cause  of  the  shrinking, 
or  contraction  of  the  clay,  it  ne- 
ver  after  returns  to  its  original 
bulk,  as  all  other  earths  do,  which 
are  made  larger  by   heat.     This 
leads  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  con- 
traction ofclay  is  not  owing  mere- 
ly to  the  addition  of  heat,  but  to 
some  change,   either   chemical  or 
mechanical,  being  produced  on  it. 
As  clay  then  contracts   so  much 
by  heat,  it  is  evident,  it  would  be 
very  liable  to  crack  and  break  in 
burning ;  for  this  reason  a  mixture 
of  earth  has  always  been  found  to 
produce  the  best  ware:  what  some 
of  these  mixtures  are,  we  shall  en- 
vourtopoint  outinour  next  essay. 
There  are  a  pretty  considerable 
variety  of  clays  in   Pennsylvania, 
and  New-Jersey,  some   of  which 
seem  to  promise  a  tolerable  good 
appearance  for  some  branches  of 
pottery  ;  the  virtues  and  imperfec- 
tions of  some  of  them  we  shall  re- 
late in  our  examination  into  their 
properties. 

Flinty.  EARTH.  The  character  of 
this  species  of  earths  is,  that  they 
are  much  harder  than  any  of  the 
other  four,  and  that,  when  formed 
into  stones  (which  are  nothing 
more  than  consolidated  earths) 
they  will  strike  f.re  with  steel, 
which  property  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  others.  The  earths 
and  stones,  of  which  this  forms  the 
largest  proportion,  are  the  most 
abundant  (as  I  believe  from  tole- 
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rablc  good  information)  of  all  o- 
thers  in  the  United  States  ;  I  can 
speak  with  more  certainty  of  those 
found  in  the  thick  settled  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  some  parts  of 
New-Jersey,  and  Delaware  state  : 
m  some  counties,  however,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  lime-stone  a- 


bounds,  flinty  earths  and  stones 
are  very  rare;  all  those  rocks  and 
stones  which  in  breaking  shew  an 
icy  transparency,  are  almost  en- 
tirely a  pure  flint. 

We  shall  shew  what  are  the  che- 
mical characters  of  the  flinty  earth 
in  our  next. 


«<••<>- 
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A  Tour  to  the  Eastern  States. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 
S  I  R,  ing  them  public  ;  his  philanthro- 

T  is  become  a  matter  of  great    P>'  "'^^^^  ^^^^^b'   excuse   my  free- 
importance,  that  the  people  in    ^°"^" 


these  American  state  should  have 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  other  than  ever.  Nothing 
can  better  contribute  to  this  de- 


A  Pennsylvanian. 

My  dear  sir, 
I  remember  the  promise  which 
you  extorted  from  me  at  parting, 


sirable  purpose,  than  that  persons  and  now  take  up  my  pen  to  per 

of  ingenuity  and  observation,  who  form  it,  trusting  to  your  candour 

visit  the  several  parts  of  America,  to  excuse  w^hatever  your  judgment 

should  communicate  to  the  public,  may  deem  worthy  of  reprehensi- 

from  time  to  time,  the  result  of  on,  in  the  manner  of  my  executing 

their  enquiries.     There  is  no  spe-  the  task  you  have  assigned  me. 


cies  of  information  more  sure  than 
what  we  acquire  in  this  way ;  for 
the  knowledge  which  may  be  had 
by  European  publications  concern- 
ing this  country  is  very  little  to 
be  depended  on ;  and  yet  the  mis- 
takes of  such  writers  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  detected,  unless  we  are 
on  the  spot  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  to  enquire  for  ourselves 
of  those  persons  who  are  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  places  or 
people  concerning  which  we  are 
seeking  to  be  informed. 

That  I  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation, I  shall  give  you  two  or 
three  letters  vvhich  I  have  lately 
received  from  a  friend,  who  is  now 
absent  on  a  tour  to  the  eastern 
states,  partly  for  his  health,  and 
partly  on  account  of  some  mercan- 
tile concerns.   I  am  sure  I  shall  not 


I  will  not  begin  my  story  with 
a  detail  of  our  route  through  the 
Jerseys  in  the  stage,  because  the 
objects  are  too  near  home  to  be 
novel;  and  for  the  same  reason  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  description  of 
the  city  of  New- York.  Its  advan- 
tages for  navigation  and  trade  are 
well  known;  its  central  situation 
for  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  a  point  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  contest  with  the  Yorkers, 
it  will  soon  be  a  subject  of  debate 
in  Congress,  and  in  their  de- 
termination all  honest  citizens 
ought  to  rest  satisfied.  I  shall 
not  entertain  you  with  any  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  that 
august  body,  or  describe  the  ele- 
gant improvements  which  have 
been  m.ade  in  the  city-hall,  for 
their  accommodation.  These  arc 
topics  which    you   are  every  day 


incur  any  censure  from  him  in  mak-     entertained  with  by  the  public  pa- 
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pers,  and  by  the  reports  of  those 
who  are   continually  running   to 
and  fro.     But  I  cannot  omit  men- 
tioning the  happy  feelings  which  I 
enjoyed, when  contemplating  some 
of  the  characters  which  at  present 
compose    our   national  assembly, 
and  in  particular  the  superlative 
merit  of  its  illustrious  President 
and   Vice-President,     I  feel  a 
pride  in  calling  such  men  my  fel- 
low citizens,  and  a  satisfaction  in 
being  a  native  o  such  a  country  as 
America,  and  in  lining  at  such  a 
period,  so  big  with  great  events, 
which  already  fill  the  world  with 
amazement     and   will   prove   in- 
structive in  the  highest  degree  to 
posterity.   I  wish  such  sentiments 
may  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
my   countrymen  ;  that   they  may 
consider  how  weighty  a  burden  is 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  our  su- 
preme legislators,  snd  how  new 
the  path  is  in  which  they  tread  ; 
and   that   by   a    chearful   compli- 
ance in  their  several  spheres  of  ac- 
tion with  the  expectations  of  our 


new  government,  they  may  give 
all  that  aid  which  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  this 
most  valuable  institution. 
^  My  stay  in  New- York  was  but 
short,  and  my  intention  being  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  sea  air,  and 
the  motion  of  a  vessel,  to  neither 
of  which  I  had  been  accu.ftomed  ; 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  jumbling 
of  the  stage  through  bad  roads  j  I 
took  my  passage  on  board  one  of 
the  packets  for  Rhode-Island. 

The  first  object  which  arrested 
my  attention  in  sailing  through 
what  is  called  the  East  River  was 
the  hull  of  the  Jersey,  one  of  the 
prison  ships  which  proved  fatal  to 
ele'ven  thou/and  American  prisoners 
in  the  course  of  the  late  war.  I 
could  not  but  recollect  the  point- 
ed description  of  these  infernal 
dens  by  our  friend  Philip  Freneau, 
who  knew  because  he  felt,  and 
therefore  was  best  able  to  describe 
the  horrors  of  them  ;  and  I  in- 
dulged myself  in  repeating  some 
of  his  verses 


*  No  masts  nor  sails  these  sickly  hulks  adorn. 
Dismal  to  view,  neglected  and  forlorn  ; 
Here  mighty  ills  oppress  th*  imprison'd  throng, 
Dull  were  our  slumbers  and  our  nights  were  long. 
l*rom  morn  to  night  along  the  decks  we  lay 
Scorch'd  into  fevers  by  the  solar  ray. 
No  friendly  awning  cast  a  w^elcome  shade. 
Once  It  was  promis^'d,  but  was  never  made. 
No  favours  could  these  sons  of  death  bestow, 
_^was  endless  cursing,  ever-during  woe. 
When  to  the  ocean  dives  the  parting  sun, 
And  the  curs'd  tories  fire  the  evening  gun. 
The  wretched  prisoners  banish'd  from  the  light 
Below  the  deck,  in  torment  spend  the  night. 
Shut^from  the  bhs.-Ings  of  the  cooling  air. 
Pensive  they  lie,  all  anguish  and  despair. 
Oft  through  the  night  in  vain  the  captives  ask 
One  drop  of  water  from  the  stinkinacask.— 
To  what  shall  I  their  ruin'd  bread  Compare  ? 
Bak  d  for  old  Csesar's  armies  you  v/ould  swear  : 
So  great^its  age,  that  hard  and  flinty  grown. 
You  ask'd  for  bread^  and  vou  received  a  stone.  '*    ~ 
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As!  repeated  these  lines,  anho- 
nest  tar  gave  his  affidavit  in  the 
genuine  nautical  style,  to  the  truth 
of  the  description  ;  i'or  he  had  suf- 
fered every  thing  but  death  on 
board  this  prison-ship  ;  and  the 
packet  master,  who  liad  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  carrying  flags 
of  truce  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, during  the  war,  told  us  a 
number  of  stories,  in  confirmation 
of  the  account ;  so  that  I  believe, 
Philip  has  not  exceeded  in  his  co- 
louring. 

Having  passed  the  hull  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween Blackwell's  Island  and  York 
Island,  leading  to  that  formidable 
place  called  HcU-gatc.  The  lar- 
board shore  (you  must  indulge 
me,  in  adopting  the  language  of 
the  vessel)  presented  a  romantic 
appearance,  being  margined  with 
perpendicular  rocks, many  ofwhich 
were  faced  and  s^uare,as  if  wrought 
by  art.  Several  very  elegant  houses 
and  gardens,  intermixed  with  na- 
tive woods,  added  mucli  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  On  some  of 
the  points  of  land  were  the  re- 
mains of  intrenchments,  British 
and  American.  While  the  enemy 
had  possession  of  New- York,  some 
of  the  principal  officers  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  delightful 
seats  of  Morrissania,  ^nd  suppo- 
sing them  their  own,  laid  out  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  gardens,  particularly 
the  fruit  trees  ;  this  proved  a  be- 
nefit to  the  right  owners,  when  at 
the  peace,  they  again  took  pos- 
session of  them. 

The  passage  of  Hell-gate  is  ve- 
ry critical  and  requires  a  !>kiifL.l 
pilot.  Scylla  and  Charybdis  can- 
not be  more  formidable.  The  ada- 
mantine shore,  the  insulated  rocks, 
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the  narrowness  of  ihe  channel, the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  the  whirl, 
the  roar,  and  the  boiling  of  the 
water,  and  the  perfect  silence  on 
board  the  packet,  formed  a  scene 
which  to  me  afforded  a  mixture  of 
dread   and   pleasure ;    the   former 
arose   from    an   apprehension    of 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
one  wrong  step    (and  of  this  we 
had  an  example  before  our  eyes  in 
a  sloop  driven  on  the  Long-Island 
shore;)  the  latter  from  the  confi- 
dence which  I  placed  in   our  Pali- 
merus,  who   was   an  experienced 
navigator.    Supposing  myself  safe, 
as  indeed  I  was,  I  view^ed  the  ob- 
jects around  me  with  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  very  short  space  of 
time  would  admit.     With    a  fair 
wind    and    flood    tide    we    shot 
through  this  curious  strait   in  less 
time  than  I  have  been  writing  the 
description  of  it,     I  could   com- 
pare our  motion  to  nothing  but 
that  of  an  arrow;  judge  then,  what 
must   have    been   the   effect  of  a 
stroke   on  one   of  the  rocks  !    In 
this   place    a  British  frigate  was 
wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war,  and  many  other  vessels  have 
met  with  a  like  fate.     But   there 
is  no  need  of  exposing  yourself  to 
the  danger  ;  there  are   anchoring 
places  where  you  may  wait  for  the 
tide,    and    pilots    are    always   at 
hand  to  conduct  you  through. 

Jt  is  natural  foi  every  one,  at 
least  on  nis  first  passing  the  gate, 
to  entertain  some  apprehensions; 
and  I  was  soon  con\  Inced  that  I 
was  not  the  first  who  had  lliouiiJit 
m  this  manner;  tor  en  turning  in 
to  one  of  the  cabbins  I  found  that 
some  classical  paasengcr,  who  bad 
occupied  the  birth  before  me,  had 
with  his  pencil  written  on  tlie 
cieling  the  followinglines  ofV^irgiJ,: 

S  s 
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<f  Facilis  descensus  Aveam 

Nodes  atquc  dies  patet  2Xt\janua  Ditis 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadcre  ad  auras 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est  !" 

Translated  thus  by   Dry  den  : 

"  The  Gate  of  Hell  is  open  night  and  day. 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  wav  ; 
But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this  the  task  aad  mighty  labour  lies.** 


t 


We  had  a  pleasant  passage  down 
the  sound,  a  fair  wind  carried  us 
at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots, 
as  the  phrase  is.  The  white  cliffs 
of  Long-Island  on  one  side  and 
the  hilTs  of  Connecticut  on  the 
other  bounded  our  view.  The 
next  morning  we  passed  New- 
London,  off  which  lies  Fisher's 
Island,  which  afforded  us  a  beau- 
tiful landscape^  as  did  the  town 
of  Stonington.  Then  coasting  the 
Narraganset  shore,  remarkable  for 
its  cheese,  we  weathered  point 
Judith  and  entered  the  harbour  of 
Newport.  Our  passage  is  called 
a  good  one,  being  performed  in 
twenty  eight  hours ;  it  has  been 
run  in  seventeen,  but  I  imagine  in 
that  case  it  could  not  be  so  plea- 
sant. My  stomach  suffered  no  in- 
convenience from  the  motion  of 
the  sea,  but  I  rather  felt  an  in- 
creased appetite,  and  we  had  plen- 
ty of  provision  and  refreshments. 
Should  any  of  our  friends  enquire 
how  I  like  sailing,  you  may  tell 
them  that  as  far  as  I  have  proved 
it,  I  am  pleased  ;  but  be  sure  to 
add,  that  I  have  sailed  only  in 
fair  weather,  and  not  out  of  sight 
of  land. 

Shall  I  now  entertain  vou  with 
some  remarks  on  the  town  of 
Newport  ?  Had  I  been  here  three 
or  four  years  ago,  1  might  have 
tailed  it  dfj.  It  was  incorporated 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  had  its 
mayor,  aldermen  and  common 
council ;  and  I  am  informed,  was 


governed  in  a  very  decent  man- 
ner. But  this  was  too  good  to 
be  lasting  ;  the  democratic  spirit 
prevailecT  and  overthrew  this  be- 
neficial regulation.  Paper  curren- 
cy and  public  fraud  accompanied 
this  change  ;  and  the  system  of 
knavery  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
their  legislature,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  attempts  of  the  virtu- 
ous minority  for  the  public  good, 
have  been  uniformly  frustrated. 
They  have  a  fine  harbour,  and  are 
excellently  situated  to  live  by  traf- 
fic. Their  vessels  have  been  used 
to  take  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  and  carry  it  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  distribute  the 
returns  here  and  elsewhere.  They 
have  some  direct  importations 
from  Europe.  They  have  done 
something  in  the  cod  and  whale 
fishery  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
still,  though  clandestinely,  em- 
ployed in  the  accursed  slave-trade. 
No  slaves  are  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported here,  and  all  blacks,  of  a 
certain  age,  are  free  :  they  have 
also  a  law,  to  restrain  their  citi 
zens  from  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade  abroad,  as  they  have  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  ;  but 
the  merchants  have  a  method  of 
evading  their  laws  and  those  of 
theneighbouringStates ;  and  while 
any  gain  is  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  human  species,  there 
Avill  be  ways  invented  to  carry  it 
on,  in  spite  of  law,  reason  and 
humanity. — —But  whither   am  I 
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»oing  ?  I  intended  to  give  you  a 
description  of  Newport. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  Rhode- 
Island,  toward  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. A  small  island  on  which 
is  a  fort,  lies  before  it,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  town  ships 
lie  at  anchor.  There  are  also  ma- 
ny projecting  wharves,  some  of 
which  are  occupied,  others  are 
gone  to  decay,  and  indeed  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  place  is 
shattered  and  out  of  repair. There 
are  many  evident  marks  of  its 
having  been  a  British  garrison, 
and  of  much  property  having  been 
abused  and  destroyed,  while  in 
theil*  possessioia.  Had  the  city- 
go  vermncnt  been  continued  and  a 
junction  with  the  United  States 
taken  place,  there  might,  by  this 
time,  have  been  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  However,  there  are 
traces  of  an  originally  good  de- 
sign in  the  laying  out  of  the  town, 
or  at  least  some  part  of  it.  A 
street  of  a  mile  long,  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  as  strait  as 
ours,  is  one  of  its  greatest  beau- 
ties -,  though  I  confess  it  is  too 
narrow  ;  this  I  am  told,  is  owing 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  build- 
ers, and  some  old  houses  were 
shewn  me,  which  once  stood  on 
the  street  line,  bat  are  now  thirty 
feet  or  more  back  ;  this  encroach- 
ment shews  a  deficiency  in  their 
police.  Another  street  at  right 
angles  with  this,  has  preserved 
its  breadtk,  and  in  it  stands  the 
State-house,  which  in  the  thne  of 
their  late  subjugation  was  used  as 
an  hospital  by  ihe  British  troops 
and  very  much  abused.  It  lia^ 
since  been  in  some  measure  repair- 
ed. It  is  a  brick  building  with  a 
large  flight  of  stone  stairs,  and  in 
its  external  appearance  has  an  air 
of  stateliness  if  not  of  elegance. 
Tae   churches  have  not  luv.ch   of 


the  beauties  of  archit'ecture  to 
boast  of;  the  Jews  synagogue  is 
the  most  ornamented  of  them  all, 
and  the  best  building  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  seen.  The  portico 
is  supported  bypillars  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  inside  is  rich  and  ele- 
gant. Over  the  reading  desk  hangs 
a  large  brass  chandelier,  in  the  cen- 
ter and  round  it,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, four  others.  On  the  front 
of  the  desk  stand  a  pair  of  highly 
ornamented  brass  candlesticks,and 
on  the  enclosure  at  the  east  side 
are  four  others  of  the  samie  size 
and  workmanship.  There  is  a 
gallery  as  usual  for  the  women, 
enclosed  with  a  carved  net  work, 
supported  by  pillars,  and  over  the 
gallery  another  range  of  pillars 
support  the  roof. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  the 
episcopal  church  is  a  monument, 
sent  over  by  the  king  of  France, 
in  honor  of  admiral  I'ernay,  who 
died  here  in  1780.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  in  golden  letters  on  black 
marble,  the  border  and  ornaments 
of  white.  It  was  intended  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  but  the  ad- 
miral's grave  happening  to  be  not 
contiguous  to  the  church,  nor  to 
the  wall  of  the  yard,  a  wall  has 
been  built  for  its  support  of  hewn 
stone,  covered  with  boards  and 
shingles.  It  is  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  the  front  appearance  is 
superb,  the  back  clumsey  enough. 

On  the  upper  side  of  tlK^  town 
toward  the  south  end,  is  ii  wooden 
building,  constructed  about  thirty 
years  ago  for  a  public  library. 
There  are  some  remains  of  its 
former  elegance,  particularly  a 
portico,  wiiich  gi\es  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Grecian  ter^.ple.  It 
is  now  much  defaced,  and  many 
of  the  most  valuable  books  were 
pilfered  and  lost,  during  the  time 
that  the  British  had  possession." 

About  a  mile  castw  ard  from  the 
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toWn  is  a  liiil  called  Potammany, 
(wliether  from  our  St,  Tammany 
or  not,  I  mnst  leave  antiquarians 
to  detennine.)  It  was  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  line  of  en- 
trenchments which  encompassed 
this  town  on  the  land  side,  inclo- 
sing two  larpe  and  elegant  houses, 
which  served  as  quarters  for  their 
general  officers.  By  what  remains 
of  their  work,  this  hill  appears 
to  have  been  a  pretty  strong  for- 
tress, and  I  suppose  the  construc- 
tion of  it  made  a  small  addition 
to  their  national  debt.  The  side 
toward  the  town  is  an  easy  slope, 
but  the  other  sides  are  composed 
of  a  steep  rock,  which  they  have 
taken  pains  to  cut  to  a  smooth  and 
almost  perpendicular  surface — the 
rock  itself  is  of  a  singular  kind, 
such  as  I  have  never  before  seen  ; 
it  is  a  composition  of  small  peb- 
bles and  earth  baked  together,  if 
you  will  allow  me  the  compari- 
son, like  a  plum.b-cake ;  but  by 
what  process  of  nature,  or  when 
performed,  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you. 

And  here,  my  friend,  permit 
me  to  remark  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  philosophy 
of  the  last  and  present  age.  Then 
they  racked  their  brains  to  ac- 
count for  exevy  appearance  of  na- 
ture; and  for  this  purpose  invent- 
ed many  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble hypotheses  which  have  evapo- 
rated into  their  original  nothing. 
Now,  we  content  ourselves  with 
examining  facts,  and  makincr  ex- 
periments for  future  generations 
to  work  up  into  systems  at  their 
leisure.  Which  of  the  two,  think 
you,  is  the  most  rational  ?  I  know 
which  of  the  tM'o  will  least  ex- 
pose me  to  ridicule,  and  1  mean 
to  keep  on  the  safest  side. 

This  island  is  so  situated  as  to 
enjoy  a  good  and  wholesome  air, 
and  is  not  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat    or    cold  ;  it    is 


therefore  a  very  proper  place  for 
valetudinarians  from  the  southern 
states  and  the  West-Indies  to  re- 
cruit jii,  and  many  of  them  use  it 
for  this  purpose.  The  south  wind 
is  a  sea-breeze,  and  when  not  ac- 
companied by  a  fog,  is  a  great^e- 
freshment  in  the  summer  season. 
During  the  winter  the  same  sea 
air  temperates  the  rigor  of  the 
north-west.  The  snow,  I  am  told, 
does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground, 
and  they  have  an  earlier  spring 
than  other  parts  of  New -England. 
The  soil,  as  far  as  I  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  enquire,  is 
rich,  and  they  certainly  have  ve- 
ry fine  productive  gardens.  Ma- 
ny of  the  fruit  trees,  and  almost 
all  those  of  the  forest  kind,  were 
cut  down  for  fuel  in  the  late  war; 
so  that  the  island  appears  naked, 
but  the  whole  is  capable  of  very 
profitable  cultivation. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  tell  you  of  the  variety  of  fish 
which  are  caught  and  brought  to 
this  market.  The  Rhode-Island- 
ers value  themselves  much  on  this 
article,  and  tell  of  no  less  than 
seventy  different  kinds,  the  most 
delicious  of  which  is  the  Tataogy 
which  is  here  in  perfection.  Lu- 
cullus  in  the  Apollo  could  not 
boast  a  greater  dainty  j  nor  could 
Apicius  himself  invent  more  Inx- 
urious  modes  of  cooking  it,  than 
are  practised  by  the  ingenious 
Epicures  of  Rhode-Island. 

I  came  from  Newport  to  Pro- 
vidence in  a  passage  boat,  of  which 
there  are  several  which  ply  con- 
stantly ;  the  distance  being  about 
thirty  miles,  we  made  it  in  five 
hours.  Jt  is  delightful  sailing 
among  the  islands  in  this  beautiful 
bay,  and  nature  has  formed  it  so 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
smuggling,  that  I  do  not  wonder 
the  Rhode- Islanders  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  temptation.  We 
passed  by  the   remains  of  one  of 
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the  British  frigates,  whicli  were 
burnt  and  blown  up  on  the  arri- 
val of  count  d'Estaing  in  1778. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  see  vestiges  of 
the  late  war  :  almost  every  hill 
and  point  of  land,  from  New- 
York  to  Providence,  presents  an 
appearance  of  having  been  forti- 
fied by  entrenchments  and  re- 
doubts. Many  of  them  cost  so 
much  labour  in    the  construction, 


that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground  to  de- 
molish them  ;  and  they  will  pro- 
bably remain,  like  the  great  works 
at  the  Ohio,  as  subjects  of  specu- 
lation for  remote  posterity. 

1  have  been  here  two  days,  and 
shall  set  off  to-morrow  for  Bos- 
ton in  the  stage ;  from  thence  I 
shall  write  to  you  again  ;  in  the 
mean  time         Adieu  I 


For  the  Columbian  magazine. 
The  Rhapsodist,     No.  II. 


THE  Rhapsodist,  though  he 
not  unfreguently  derives  half 
the  materials  of  his  thoughts  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  is  an  enemy  to  conversati- 
on. It  is  indeed,  in  his  fondness 
for  solitude,  that  the  singularity 
of  his  character  principally  con- 
sists. He  loves  to  converse  with 
beings  of  his  own  creation, 
and  every  personage,  and  every 
scene,  is  described  with  a  pencil 
dipt  in  the  colours  of  imagination. 
To  his  strong  and  vivid  fancy, 
there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  mere 
unanimated  matter  existing;  in  the 
universe.  His  presence  inspires, 
being,  instinct,  and  reason  into 
every  object,  real  or  imagined, 
and  the  air,  the  water  and.  the 
woods,  wherever  he  directs  his 
steps,  are  tli  ronged  with  innume- 
rable ifnhabitants.  The  pleasures 
of  company  and  conversation  con- 
stitute the  onlv  happiness  of  some; 
but  the  rhapsodist  is  incapable  of 
tasting  pleasure,  when  he  is  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  Whether  the  hours 
be  spent  in  mirth  and  pleasantry, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  young 
and  gav,  w^hether  his  understand- 
ing  be  improved  by  prolound  sci- 
entific researches,  or  unbending 
from  the  toils  of  intellect,  the  in- 


clinations of  the  heart  are  indulg- 
ed in  the  company  of  his  friend, 
or  his  mistress,  his  situation  is  a- 
like  irksome  and  uneasy.   He  turns 
from  the  feast  of  reason  and  ridi- 
cule with  the  same  unsnrmounta- 
ble  disgust,  and  waits  impatiently 
for  the   hour   of  departure,  when 
he  shall  be  left  to   the  enjoyment 
of  himself,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  thoughts.  It  is  only  when 
alone  that  lie  exerts  his  faculties 
withvicrour,  and  exults  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of  his  own  existence. 
The  incidents  of  human  life  have 
been  generally  compared   to    the 
phantastic    stages  of  a   vision.— 
The    strictness   of   philosophical 
truth  is  not  required  to  constitute 
a  just  and  striking  comparison. 
When  two  objects  are  represented 
together  in  poetry,  we  imagine  at 
first   sight,   the    similitude  to  be 
great.     But  when    we   approach 
nearer,  and  examine  it  with  accu- 
racy, we  shall  find  the  idea  of  re- 
semblance  exist  only  in  our  own 
imagination,     without     any    real 
likeness  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  comparison  above  mentioned, 
is  of  this  kind.     It  is  in  truth,  the 
vague  and  arbitrary  production  of 
a  poet's  fancy,  introduced  only  to 
enliven  the   composition,   and  to 
throw  the  lustre  of  a  well  chosen 
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«imiie  upon  the  dry  pages   of  a 
philosophic  discourse.       We  are 
too  mucli    interested  in  the  scene 
that  passes  before  us,  to  believe  it 
unreal.     The  conclusion  of  every 
act,  and   the  final   catastrophe  of 
the  drama;  affect  much  more  near- 
ly than  the  fading  colours  of  a  vi- 
sion, and  the  unsubstantial  images 
of  sleep.     But  perhaps  it  is  neces- 
sary to  abstract  our  attention  from 
surrounding  objects,  to  transport 
ourselves    some   million  of  years 
forward  from  the  present  date  of 
our  exjstance,  in  order  to  form  a 
rational  conception  of  the  present 
life,  and  of  our  own  resemblance 
to  the  phantom  of  a  dream.     But 
distance,   in   this  case,  will   only 
magnify  the  prospect.      We  shall 
quickly  discover,  that  the  present 
state  is  built  upon  a  firm  and  im- 
mortal basis;  that   its  traces  are 
for  ever  visible,  and  its  vestiges 
preserved  entire  to  the  remotest 
period  of  futurity.     Such  in  gene- 
ral, is  the  true  opinion  we  should 
form  of  our  present  state.  But  the 
life  of  the   rliapsodist  is  literally 
a  dream.     If  he  wishes  to  review 
the  transactions  of  any  former  pe- 
riod, he  searches  in  vain  for  the 
memory  of  it— it  is  nought  but  a 
shadow. 

Was  he  not  compelled  by  the  ne- 
cessities belonging  to  his  nature, 
to  Seek  at  certain  seasons,  the 
comfort  and  assistance  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  he  would  withdraw 
himself  entirely  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  He  is,  how- 
ever, still  enabled  to  preserve  his 
dignity  sacred  from  promiscuous 
Intercourse,  tie  industriously  a- 
voids  the  numerous  circle,  and  the 
frequentconver.se;  and  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  garden,  or  retired  to  muse 
and  meditate  in  his  chamber.  In 
this  situation  he  is  naturally  in- 
duced to  solicit   an  acquaintance 


with  the  beings  of  an  higher  or- 
der.    An  entire  faith  in  the  reali- 
ty of  witches  and  apparitions  may 
commonly  be   traced  to  its  true 
source,in  the  warmth  of  the  passi- 
ons, in  the  strength   and  fert^ity 
of  the  fancy.     The  rliapsodist  is 
an  hearty  convert  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  such  opinions  :    but 
his  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  not 
tinged  with  the  melancholy  gloom 
of  superstition.  He  believes  it  de- 
rogatory to  the  majesty  of  the  su- 
preme being ;  nay,  he  holds  it  to 
be  a  thing  utterly  impossible  that 
an  evil  spirit  should  be  suffered  to 
escape  from  his  dungeon,  or  that 
God's  own  messengers  should  be 
dispatched  upon  errands  hurtful 
or  pernicious  to  the  sons  of  men. 
An  interview   with   one  of  those 
preternatural  forms  is  conceived 
in  idea  Avithout  disquiet  or  unea- 
siness,and  is  actually  enjoyed  with- 
out trepidation   or  dismay.     He 
is  void  of  terror  at  this  tremend- 
ous moment,   because  he  is  sensi- 
ble that  their  intents  are  charita- 
ble, and  that  they  approach,   ac- 
companied by  airs  from  heaven. 
Wrapt  in  silent  exstacy   at  some 
transporting  moment,  he  is  carri- 
ed <*   oeyond    the  visible   diurnal 
sphere :"  the  barrier  between  him 
and  the  world  of  spirits,   has  for 
a  moment  yielded  ta.  ihe  force  of 
heart-thrilling    meditation:      the 
film  is  removed  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  beholds   his   attending  genius, 
or  guardian  angel,  arrayed  in  am- 
brosial weeds,   and   Smiling  with 
gracious  benignity  upon  the  bold 
attempts   of  the  adventurous  pu- 

pii. 

Love  and  friendship,  and  all  the 
social  passions,  are  excluded  from 
his  bosom.  Nature  is  the  mistress 
of  his  aflections,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  whose  charms  be  is  never 
wearied.  He  pays  perpetual  ser- 
vice at  her  shrine;  and  views  her 
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coaiitciiance  with  the  same  regard 
and  admn-ation,  whether  it  be  in- 
volved in  clouds  and  darkness,  or 
dressed  in  gaiety  and  smiles.  He 
meditates  amidst  the  splendor  of 
the  morning  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  poet;  and  reflects  in  the  si- 
lence and  solemnity  of  midnight, 
with  a  rapture  bordering  on  devo- 
tion. The  enthusiasm  of  religion 
is  little  different  from  that  of  poe- 
try, and  these  are  with  great  diffi- 
culty distinguished  from  a  sublime 
and  rational  philosophy.  They 
flow  in  separate  channels,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  self  same  fountain. 
The  effects,  at  least,  of  their  seve- 
ral propensities,  are  exactly  simi- 
lar. Abhorring  equally  the  noise 
and  clamour  of  the  forum,  they  fly 
to  solitude  and  silence,  to  musing 
and  to  contemplation,  frequenters 
of  the  shade,  and  accustomed  to 
indulge  the  airy  flights  of  a  fancy, 
vigorous  from  use  and  bold  from 
the  absence  of  constraint.  They 
are  equally  governed  by  imagina- 
ginary  inspirations.  Tired  and 
disgusted  with  the  world's  unifor- 
mity, they  turn  their  eyes  from  the 
insipid  scene  without,  and  seek  a 
gayer  prospect,  and  a  visionary 
happiness  in  a  world  of  their  own 
creation.  The  poet,  therefore  is 
not  a  distinct  person  from  the 
rhapsodist,  and  in  order  to  render 
his  picture  consistent  and  com- 
plete, I  must  bestow  upon  him  a 
sublime  and  elevated  devotion, 
and  raise  him  to  a  level  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  philosophers. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  a  rhapso- 
dist. It  may  be  thought  a  mere 
exaggerated  copy,  taken  injudici- 
ously from  some  true  original,  by 
a  young  and  inexperienced  artist: 
or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  art- 
ful contrivance,  designed  to  shew" 
the  skill  and  ingenuity,  ratlicr 
than  the  fidelity,  of  the   author's 


pencil.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  vin- 
dicate my  conduct  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
my  wonted  scruples,  to  affirm  that 
iliere  ever  was  a  person  within  the 
reach  of  my  observation,  to  whom 
the  character  of  a  rhapsodist,  in 
its  full  extent,  could  with  any  pro- 
priety be  applied.  I  am  least  of 
all  disposed  to  assert,  that  the 
writer  of  these  papers  displays  in 
his  life  and  and  actions, a  true  and 
genuine  representation  of  a  rhap- 
sodist. I  have  indeed,  assumed 
the  name,  and  consequently  may 
have  raised  unusual  expectations 
in  my  readers ;  but  how  universal- 
ly is  it  known,  that  ambition  is 
incapable  of  being  satiated.  There 
never  was  a  genius,  however  emi- 
nent or  distinguished,  that  rested 
satisfied  with  its  own  exertions, 
for  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  only  to 
form  an  idea  of  perfection,  which, 
though  all  its  ambition  be  direct- 
ed to  that  single  object,  it  shall 
never  be  able  to  realize.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Cicero  conceived  a  cha- 
racter of  perfect  eloquence,  adorn- 
ed v/ith  every  accomplishment  that 
mind  or  body  is  capable  of  posses- 
sing. He  described  an  impossible 
assemblage  of  virtues,and  surveyed 
with  fondness  a  picture,  to  which 

there  was   no   original   or  resem- 

11 

biance  among  mortals.     It   is    a 

circumstance  remarkable    in    the 
conduct  of  poets  also,  that  nothing 
below   the   point  of  unattainable 
excellence,  has  ever  satisfied  their 
exorbitant    ambition.     I,    though 
the  lowest  of  the  laureate  frater- 
nity, presume  to  rival  my  seniors 
in  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  my 
hopes.    The  character  of  a  Rhap- 
sodist,   as    delineated    above,    is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  just  cri- 
terion of  excellence,  and  the  only 
model  whicli  those  who  arc  emu- 
lous of  his  happiness,   may.  with 
safety  imitate. 
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Were  it  only  requisite  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  that  character,  in 
order  to  realize  it  in  the  person  of 
ones  self,  no  one  has  a  better 
claim  to  that  title  than  this  Rhap- 
sodist,  but  the  inclination  must 
also  be  present,  together  with 
such  a  favourable  situation  of  af- 
fairs, as  shall  render  it  easy  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  native 
propensity.  With  respect  to  in- 
clination also,  my  claim  is  indis- 
putable :  but  it  is  to  the  fatal  ven- 
geance of  fortune,  I  owe  the  de- 
struction of  my  hopes. — 

Ic  is  the  melancholy  fate  of  cas- 
tle builders,  and  those  allied   to 
them  in  disposition  and  in  talents, 
to    raise   an    infinite    variety    of 
imaginary  structures,without  once 
having  it  in  their  power,  materi- 
als sufficient  to  build  a  single  edi- 
fice upon  a  solid  and  durable  foun- 
dation.    The  occupation  of  those 
visionaries,  though  productive  of 
pleasure  to  themselves,  is  an   ob- 
ject of  laughter  and  ridicule  with 
such  as   possess  souls  contracted 
into  instinct,  and  minds  suscepta- 
ble  of  passions,  not  a  whit  supe- 
rior to  those   which   actuate  the 
brute,— -Men  of   sense  will  treat 
this  unhappy  propensity    with  a 
pity   mingled    with    admiration. 
Unhappy  [  call  it,  in   compliance 
with  the  mode  of  using  the  phrase 
adopted  by  the  world. — But  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent   opinion   from  those  who 
really  decjn  them  unfortunate.   1 
speak  it  with  confidence,  inspired 
by  invariable  experience.  That  the 
rhapsodist  (a  term  nearly  of  the 
same  import,  as   my  reader  will 
perceive,with  castle  builder)  would 
not    exchange   the   solitary   plea- 
sures of  his  garden,  and  his  cham- 
ber fi)r  the  joys  that  encircle  the 
imperial  diadem.     He  gazes  with 
a  cold  indifference  at  the   laurel 
which  is  pompously  displayed  as 
the  meed  of  conquerors  and  of  po- 


ets, and  the  lustre   of  his  eyes  i% 
not  deadened  even  at  the  sight  of 

contemptible  rivals,whGse  prosper- 
ous ambition  has  raised  them  tB 
^  the  summit  of  their  hopes.  He 
ret  ires  from  the  glorious  ceremony 
of  a  triumph  with  a  heart  content- 
ed, and  at  ease,  and  seeks  with  a 
cheerful  haste  the  friendly  gloom 

of  his  favorite  p-rotto. 

But  perhaps,  even   this  sacred 
recess  cannot  shut  out  the  world. 
The  clamour  of  the   exulting  po- 
pulace, and  the  shouts  of  tumul- 
tuous joy,  murmur  hoarsely  in  the 
wind.     But  he  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in   improving  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene,  to  which  he  has 
just  been  a  witness.  He  is  adding 
to  the  number   of  spectators  and 
encreasing   hundreds    into    thou- 
sands, and   thousands  into  milli- 
ons. ^  He  contrives  a  chariot  and 
a  train  for  his  hero,  worthy  the 
greatness  of  his  exploits,and  gives 
him  the  dignity  and  grace  of  an 
immortal. — He  then    pulls  down 
the  pageant  from  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, strips  him  of  the  purple  and 
the  crown,  turns  him  loose  among 
the  rabble,  and  places   himself  in 
the  vacant  seat ;  the  sudden  shout 
that  invaded  his  ears,  does  not  in- 
terrupt the  ceconomy  oF  the  visi- 
on, it  only  increases  the  import- 
ance of  the  imaginary  conqueror. 
He  swells  with  unusual  transport, 
at  this  new  instance  of  his  coun- 
trymens  applause,  for  such,  in  this 
momentary  paroxism  of  his  fren- 
zy, he  imagines  it  to  be. — 

Vain  and  fruitless  will  be  thy 
endeavours,  O  thou  votary  of  the 
wayward  muse  !  to  disclose  the 
beauty  of  inchanted  scenes,  and 
reveal  the  splendor  of  her  secret 
habitation.  To  thee  alone  is  it 
given  to  visit  "  the  bottom  of 
this  monstrous  world,"  to  glide 
secure  along  the  waste  of  waters, 
to  follow  with  momentary  speed 
the  footsteps  of  thy  guide,  and  to 
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mingle  in  the  pastimes  of  angels. 
Others  may  wander  long  on  the 
bare  outside  of  the  world  of  spi- 
rits, and  meet  with  nothing  but 
prospects  discouraging  to  the  eye. 
But  to  thee  the  impenetrable  veil 
is  rent,  and  thou  may'st  sit  at  lei- 
sure, and  survey  the  scenes  and 
wonders  of  the  universe  within. 

I  have,  [  think,  mentioned  a 
chamber,  a  garden,  and  a  grotto, 
as  the  usual  scenes  of  contempla- 
tion to  the  rhapsodist,  1  shall  in 
my  next  paper  give  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  employment   of  the  rhap- 


sodist, and  shall  then  take  an  op- 
portunity to  describe  more  minute- 
ly the  ceconomy  of  his  household, 
together  with  the  three  depart- 
ments in  it,  abovementioned.  I 
must  however  provide  against  con- 
tinscncies,  and  inform  my  readers 
that  this  is  a  conditional  pro- 
mise, and  is  not  to  be  complied 
with,  if  it  should  happen  that  1 
have  received  a  letter  in  the  meaa 
time.  1  mention  this,  because  from 
certain  intimations,  I  have  reason 
to  dread  some  such  unseasonable 
interruption,  R. 


M<>M..<V~<^V~< 
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The  Nuptial  Funeral ; 
From  a  Germ 

ON  a  steep  mountain,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  woods, 
is  situated  an  antient  castle,  long 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Dachau.  Here  lived  an  aged  and 
venerable  mother,  the  last  des- 
cendant of  that  illustrious  family. 

The  counts  of  Walfarthausen 
were  their  near  relations  ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  tlieir  mansion  facilitat- 
ing a  mutual  intercourse,  paved 
the  way  for  a  still  more  strict  al- 
liance. The  young  countess,  their 
sister,  was  promised  in  marriage 
to  the  young  count  Dachau. 
Brought  up  together  from  their 
childhood,  their  infantine  friend- 
ship had  long  changed  into  ardent 
love. 

The  most  mi?,nificent  prepara- 
tions were  made,  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials,  daring  the  festival 
of  Christmas. 

The  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, the  count  of  Dachau,  in 
his  nuptial  dress,  accoiiinanied  by 
his  attendants,  descended  mto  the 

Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  Ko.  9. 
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valley  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  meet  his  future  consort  ; 
but  the  slow  progress  of  his  train 
ill  suiting  the  youthful  ardour  of 
the  count,  he  set  spurs  to  his  no- 
ble courser,  and  was  soon  so  far 
advanced  into  the  wood,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  his  attendants 
to  hear  his  voice. 

On  a  sudden  he  is  attacked  by  a 
troop  of  robbers,  and  after  some 
useless  efforts,  is  disarmed  and 
wounded.  In  vain  he  begs  them 
to  spare  his  life.  Deaf  to  all  his 
prayers  they  complete  their  crime; 
they  strip  him  of  his  rich  dress 
and  costly  jewels  ;  an  emerald 
ring,  the  first  pledge  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  mistress,  and 
which  she  gave  him  v/hen  she  con- 
sented to  be  his  bride,  uot  being 
easy  to  get  from  his  finger,  the 
barbarians  cut  off  his  hand  :  then 
covering  his  body  with  some 
earth,  they  fly  with  precipitation, 
taking  with  them  the  horse  of  the 
unfortunate  count. 
T  t 
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In  the  mean  time  the  intended 
bride,  accompanied  by  her  two 
brothers,  and  followed  by  a  splen- 
did cavalcade,  arrives  at  the  cas- 
tle, where  a  numerous  company 
are  assembled.  Mutual  congra- 
tulations  pass  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
mother,  melancholy  and  uneasy, 
at  not  seeing  her  son,  expects  him 
with  impatience.  She  sends  the 
pages,  and  servants,  to  seek  him, 
a  little  dog  belonging  to  the 
count,  followed  them  scenting  ev- 
ery bush,  as  if  anxious  to  find  his 
master. 

The  supper  is  served  up  in  the 
great  hall.  The  chevaliers  and 
ladies  take  their  places  at  the  ta- 
ble. But  not  gaiety  nor  cheer- 
fulness was  there.  A  melancholy 
silence  and  heavy  looks,  bespeak 
the  sad  presentiments  that  pre- 
vade  every  bosom. 

The  intended  bride  cannot  re- 
tain her  sighs  ;  her  bosom  heaves 
with  unutterable  anguish  ;  her 
necklace  bursts  ;  the  pearls  roll 
upon  the  table.  At  these  ominous 
signs  the  terrified  guests  rise  from 
their  seats  ;  the  covers  are  all  re- 
moved ;  they  wait  in  dreadful 
suspence  the  arrival  of  the  count. 
A  boisterous  wind  shakes  the  lofty 
firs,  that  crown  the  mountain, 
and  roars  through  all  the  courts 
of  the  castle.  Whirlwinds  of  snow 
rush  from  the  rocks  into  the  val- 
ley. The  storm  at  length  ceases  ; 
the  clouds  disperse  ;  and  the  pale 

light    of  the  moon    appears 

They  hear — they  hear  the  funeral 
scream   of  the  nocturnal  birds.- — 

The  young  bride  conceals  her 
beautiful  face.  ^  Adieu  for  ever 
now  to  joy  and  peace  !  The  sound 
of  a  horn  is  heard  :  the  draw- 
bridge is  lowered ;  the  servants 
and  pages  precipitately  enter,  as 
if  pursued  by  the  phantoms  of 
jiight.   All  the  company  approach 


the  lady  dowager  and  her  intei^decl 
daughter  in  law  ;  who,  silemly 
addressing  their  vows  to  heaven, 
await  in  fearful  consternation,  the 
dreadful  news.  At  this  moment  a 
mournful  and  plaintive  cry  at- 
tracts their  attention  to  the  door  ; 
they  behold  a  little  dog,  who,  run- 
ning to  the  mother  of  his  master, 
drops  at  her  feet  something  bloo- 
dy, which  he  licks  with  a  piteous 
moan.  Alas!  it  was  the  hand 
which  the  assassins  had  cut  off, 
and  dropped  in  their  flight.     The 

venerable    mother the    lovely 

bride — perceive  the  emerald  ring, 
and  sink  lifeless  on  the  floor. 

At  this  sight  the  chevaliers  all 
take  to  arms,  and  followed  by  the 
servants  of  the  castle,  enter  the 
wood,  and  traverse  it  on  every 
side.  The  faithful  dog  runs  before 
them,  incessantly  moaning.  He 
traces  the  footsteps  of  his  master. 
They  wander  thus  about  an  hour, 
when  the  dog  suddenly  stops  at  a 
heap  of  earth,  which  he  endea- 
vours to  scratch  up,  still  pitious- 
ly  moaning.  They  dig  the  earth, 
which  appears  recently  laid  ;  they 
discover  the  naked  and  mangled 
body  of  the  count.  The  cheva- 
liers take  off  their  mantles,  they 
wrap  the  body  decently  in  them. 
They  place  it  on  one  of  their  hor- 
ses :  then  taking  the  plumes  from 
their  hats,  and  the  servants  and 
pages,  tearing  from  their  clothes 
the  ribbands  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  day,  they  sorrowfully  re- 
sume their  road  to  the  castle. 
Not  a  voice  is  heard — not  a  sound 
to  interrupt  the  silence  of  the  me- 
lancholy procession. 

The  company  that  had  seen  the 
nuptial  train  of  the  late  happy 
bride,  now  advance  to  meet  the 
funeral  cavalcade.  The  priests 
descend  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  receive,  with  due  solem- 
nity, the  body  of  their  lord.    He^ 
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IS  interred  in  the  vaults  of  the 
church  in  which  his  ancestors  re- 
pose ;  and  with  him  is  extinct  the 
antient  family  of  Dachau. 

Sv)  vanished  all  the  honours  of 
ancestry !  So  fled  the  brightest 
terrestrial  prospects!  To  the  child- 
less mother,  and  the  widowed 
bride,  all   on  earth   is  now  deso- 


late and  dreary.  Grief  long  holds 
her  melancholy  sway  ;  but  piety 
at  length  prevails ;  and  faith 
points  to  those  celestial  scenes, 
where  suffering  goodness  will  at 
last  be  happy.  Wrapped  in  mourn- 
ing, and  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  they  renounce  the  flat- 
tering vanities  of  theworldforevcr. 


For  the  Columbian  magazine. 


Account  of  some  Old  Indian  IVorksy 
themy  taken  the  2Stb  of  May y 

THE  annexed  draught  is  a  plan 
of  two  old  fortifications,  sup- 
posed to  have  formerly  been  made 
by  the  Indians.  They  are  situat- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  Huron  ri- 
ver, or  Bald-Eagle  creek,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Sandusky, 
whereof  fig,  I.  is  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  lake  Erie  south,  and 
Us,.  II.  six  miles. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  level  on  a  rising 
ground,  about  eighty  rods  distant 
Irom  the  Huron,  surrounded  with 
a  circular  earthen  wall  (a)  round 
which  is  another  earthen  wall  (b) 
which  form  a  semicircle,  begin- 
ning south  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
ending  north.  Round  each  of  the 
walls  is  a  ditch  from  four  to  six 
feet  broad  adjoining  each  wall,  in 
the  deepest  places  of  which  water 
was  standing.  The  v/alls  are  from 
three  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high, 
reckoned  from  the  depth  of  the 
ditches,  and  at  the  foot  thereof, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  thick. — 
The  distance  of  both  the  walls  is 
twenty  four  feet.  South  is  a  way 
(c)  through  both  the  walls,  and 
over  the  ditches  ;  the  ditches  are 
filled  there,  ^nd  the  walls  made 
level.  The  enclosure  between  the 
inner  'vall,  which  is  quite  level, 
is  three  hundred  feet  diameter, 
and  no  vestiges  of  any  buildings 
are  to  be  seen  there.     E.  N.  E. 


on  Huron  River,  with  a  Plan  of 
1789,  hy  Abraham  G,  Steiner, 

are  thirty  two  graves  (d)  each  six- 
ty, seventy  and  more,  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, partly  circular  and 
partly  otherv/ise,  of  three  to  four 
feet  in  height.  They  begin  some- 
what regular  at  the  distance  of 
five  feet  from  the  outside  of  ths 
ditch,  but  further  on  become  irre- 
gular. N.  N.  W.  are  four  graves 
more  of  the  same  form  and  size. 

Fig.  II.  is  situated  E.  N.  E.  of 
fig.  I.  about  two  miles,  in  a 
straight  line,  not  far  fl-on^the  Hu- 
ron, and  is  a  level  like  the  firfl:, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditch- 
es. Vv'^est,  is  a  narrow  deep  dale 
(e)  in  which  runs  a  little  stream, 
and  in  which  two  circular  walls 
(0  begin  and  end.  The  space  in 
the  inner  circle  is  of  the  same  dia- 
meter, as  in  fig.  I.  the  walls  are  of 
the  same  thickness  and  height, 
and  the  ditches  of  the  same  depth 
and  width.  There  are  three  ways 
(g)  East,  South,  and  North,  over 
both  the  ditches,  and  through  the 
wails.  South  East,  is  another 
somewhat  irregular  circular  wall 
(h)  with  a  ditch,  beginning  and 
ending  on  the  out-side  wall,  so  as 
to  include  the  East  and  South  way. 
In  the  space  of  the  inner  circle, 
near  the  southern  entry,  is  a  cir- 
cular elevation  (i)  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  high,  adjoining  the 
wall ;   and  adjoining  this  circle  is 
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an  elevated  square  (k)  about  two 
feet  high.  South  west,  are  many 
large  circular  and  irregular  graves 
(1)  very  near  the  works,  and  some- 
what further  in  the  same  directi- 
on many  more. 

Both  the  places,  together  with 
the  walls,  ditches  and  graves,  are 
covered  with  bushes,  and  trees  of 
eighteen  and  more  inches  diame- 
ter, and  one  dead  oak,  standing  on 
one  of  the  graves,  was  two  feet  di- 
ameter. The  ditches  in  the  deep- 
est parts  of  them  were  full  of  wa- 
ter. The  soil  thereabouts  is  a 
very  tough  whitish  clay,  covered 
with  a  light  black  mould,  and  the 
jnost  common  trees  are  white  oak, 
beech,  and  the  Linden  tree. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  graves 
at  both  forts  point  to  each  other, 
which  make  it  appear,  as  if  two 
enemies  had  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  that  at  different  attacks, 
numbers  were  killed,  and  after- 
wards buried  near  the  works,  at 
the  place  of  the  slaughter. 

The  Indians  thereabouts,  who 
are  chiefly  Chipeways,  Delawares 
and  Wyandots  are  of  opinion,  that 
these  works,  and  many  others, 
were  formerly  made  by  Indians, 
before  any  white  people  came  to 
the  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
nations  always  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  They  have  no  certain 
traditions  v/hat  nations  they 
might  havebeen,  but  they  say  they 
must  have  been  a  quite  different 
people  from  the  present  Indians, 
the  bones  found  in  the  graves,  and 


other  places,  far  exceed  in  size  and 
largeness  the  bones  of  the  tallest 
Indians  at  present.  The  Indians 
say  likewise,  that  the  ditches  and 
walls  were  made  with  shoulder 
blades  of  deer  and  elks,  which  were 
used  as  shovels. 

In  one  of  the  graves  w  as  a  hole 
made  by  a  ground-hog :  the  Indi-  ^ 
an  who  guided  me  there,  told  me 
that  such  holes  are.  oftentimes 
found  in  graves,  and  hence  many 
Indians  think,  that  after  death 
they  will  be  transformed  into 
ground-hogs. 

The  western  country  abounds 
with  remains  of  such  old  works: 
this  must  give  us  a  grand  idea  of 
the  former  strength  of  the  abori- 
gines of  this  country.  Now  they 
seem  to  loose,  every  year,  in  their 
numbers.  What  the  cause  of  this 
can  be,  let  the  learned  decide ;  but 
there  are  several  plain  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  can  assign:  first, 
the  nations  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  continual  state  of  warfare  among; 
themselves,  in  foi*mer  times,  and 
do  at  present  greatly  mistrust  one 
another,  &  the  white  people.— -Se- 
cond, the  Indians  to  the  present 
day, for  far  the  greatest  part,  live  in 
an  uncivilized  manner.  Third,  it 
is  but  too  true,  that  if  we  and  our 
fathers,  desire  to  conceal  our 
shame  from  posterity,  history 
must  draw  a  veil  over  the  conduct 
of  foreigners  towards  their  lawpy 
brethren  in  America,  made  of  the 
same  clay  with  themselves. 


.<..i..-{-'^"i.<^<s>^^'-i"<"<"<^'<"<"< 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine, 
SIR, 


I  AM  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  send  you  the  meteo- 
rological observations  for  the  pre- 
sent month,  so  circumstantially  as 


business  which  obliged  me  to  he. 
from  home,  must  be  my  excuse  for 
it.  But  through  the  assistance  of 
a  friend,  who  has  been  so  obliging 


the  preceding.     A  multipUcit^y  of    as  to  supply  my  place  during  my 
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absence,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
send  yoa  some  few  observations, 
on  the  result  of  which  you  may 
depend. 

Numbers  think  it  inutile  to  keep 
an  exact  register  of  the  wind,  of 
its  force,  and  of  its  duration ;  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls, 
of  the  state  of  the  barometer  and 
hygrometer,  of  the  quantity  of 
Aurora  Borealis,  of  rain,  of  thun- 
der, of  snow,  of  tempest,  &c.  &c. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
changes  which  happen  in  all  this 
prodigious  mass  of  air,  are  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  chance  as  they 
appear  to  be;  bul  from  want  of 
observations  sufficiently  exact,  and 
carefully  persisted  in,  this  regula- 
rity is  at  present  only  suspected, 
and,  as  I  observed  in  my  last,  it 
must  be  by  long  and  just  results, 
continued  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  made  in  different  places, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
its  certainty.  The  experience  al- 
ready acquired,  aided  by  meteoro- 
logical observations,  has  discover- 
ed that  there  is  a  kind  of  balance 
or  exchange  of  fair  oc  bad  v/eather 
exactly  kept  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  ;  this  may 
be  considered  as  one  step  made  to 
more  important  discoveries:  do 
not  the  sailors  foresee  v/inds  and 
tempests,  by  signs,  which  are  only 
the  more  evident  and  visible  parts 
of  this  science,  and  which  require 
the  least  researches  to  discover  ? 

Is  it  not  also  very  agreeable  for 
those  who  love  to  contemplate  na- 
ture, to  have  before  their  eyes  the 
physical  history  of  each  year;  to 
observe  what  months  have  been 
dry,  what  rainy,  how  much  of  the 
■water  which  fell  from  the  heavens 
was  again  evaporated ;  to  observe 
the  agreement  there  has  been  be- 
between  the  weight  of  the  air,  and 
its  conformation,  which  produces 
either  fair   or  bad   weather;    to 


know  what  has  been  the  greatest 
degree  of  htat  or  cold,  if  they  have 
been  equal  each  in  their  season,  or 
how  nmch  the  one  has  surpassed 
the  other,  ^'c  ? 

From  such  results  as  these,  we 
can  judge  with  great  appearance 
of  certamty,  what  has  rendered 
the  earth  fertile  or  sterile,  healthy 
or  subject  to  certain  diseases ;  but 
what  still  renders  these  conjec- 
tures more  certain,  is  the  compar- 
ing together  the  results  of  many 
years,  for  the  greater  number  of 
facts  we  are  possessed  of,  the 
greater  will  be  our  certainty  in 
judging  of  the  consequences  of 
them. 

It  can  only  be  by  a  long  chain 
of  observations,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  whether,  in  the 
same  place  there  always  falls  the 
same  quantity  of  rain,  or  in  case 
this  quantity  should  be  unequal, 
within  w^hat  bounds  this  inequali- 
ty is  limited  ;  also  within  what  li- 
mits are  confined  the  inequalities 
of  heat  and  cold,  what  effects  their 
greatest  excesses  may  be  able  to 
produce,  and  if  the  one  generally 
follows  the  other :  such  observa- 
tions as  these  must  particularly 
interest  the  physician  and  the  agi'i- 
culturist,  and  we  may  say  with 
justice,  they  affect  every  one. 

A  learned  physician  has  imagin- 
ed, that  rain  and  melted  snow  are 
sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  water 
of  the  various  rivers  on  our  globe, 
yet  this  question,  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  earth,  cannot,  I  think,  be  de- 
cided without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
from  heavenevery  year,  and  with- 
out comparing  this  quantity  of 
vv'ater  which  falls,  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  heights  of  rivers. 

Is  it  not  owing  to  exact  barome- 
trical observations,  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  that  we. 
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know  that  the  atmosphere  is  not 
every  where  of  an  equal  density  ? 
Bat  that  it  becomes  heavier  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator  to  ap- 
proach the  poles.  Are  we  not 
indebted  to  the  exact  indefatiga- 
ble and  sublime  genius  of  an  Ame- 
rican observer  and  naturalist  for 
many  valuable  and  new  discover- 
ies in  electricity.* 

Let  us  consider  the  utility  of 
meteorogical  observations,  as  they 
regard  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  it  is  certain,that  the  bless- 
ings derived  from  agriculture, 
advantages  so  necessary,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
true  ones,  since  they  are  a  conti- 
nual re-production ;  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  the  wines,  the 
fruits,  the  woods,  &c.  &c.  are  not 
every  year  equally  abundant,  nor 
of  an  equally  good  quality,  and  it 
is  in  general  known,  that  these 
varieties  depend  absolutely  on  the 

temperature  of  the  seasons but 

this  general  knowledge  is  not  suf- 
ficient, and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  would  be  equally  useful 
both  to  agriculture  and  natural 
history,  to  know  more  positively 
the  connection  that  subsist,  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  productions  of  the 
earth  :  and  it  will  only  be  by  the 
aid  of  meteorological  observati- 
ons, that  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
eomplish  it. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the 
discovery  of  this  connection  may, 
in  the  end,  conduct  us  insensibly 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
phoenomena  of  vegetation,  even 
to  enable  us  to  foresee  what  effect 
this  or  that  particular  circum- 
stance in  the  seasons  may  be  able 
to  produce  on  a  multitude  of  ve- 
getables.    It  is   also  very    advan- 


tageous to  foresee  what  may  hap- 
pen, it  would  enable  us  to  guard 
against  a  number  of  accidents,  and 
also  be  a  means  of  relieving  us 
from  much  inquietude  ;  it  would 
enable  us  to  avoid  a  famine,  which 
a  wise  administration  foreseeing, 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
prevent  ;  -'it  would  likewise  ena- 
ble a  skilful  and  learned  physician 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an 
approaching  epidemic,  he  would 
foresee  the  mischiefs  that  a  tem- 
perature too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  might  produce, 
and  he  would  guard  against  their 
effects. 

Nothing  can  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  mankind,  than  to  mul- 
tiply these  kind  of  observations, 
however  inutile  they  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  many  ;  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  too  minute, 
if  we  regard  the  end  intended  to 
be  produced  by  them.  ^^  An  art, 
so  important  as  agriculture,which 
on  every  side  presents  something 
useful,"  says  M.  Tillef  "requires 
paticular  attention  ;details,which, 
in  any  other  kind  of  occcupation 
appear  minute,  are  always  to  be 
considered  as  interesting  in  this  ; 
because  the  real  advantage,  to 
which  they  tend,  give  them  a 
value,  which  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  fully  acquainted  with." 

The  prodigious  number  of  caus- 
es which  appear  to  concur  in  pro- 
ducing these  astonishing  effects, 
give  us  pain,  they  amaze  us,  and 
conceal  from  our  eyes  the  secret 
works  of  the  creator.  It  is  under 
these  appearances,  which  look 
deceitful  to  us  only  because  they 
conceal  from  us  the  admirable  wis- 
dom of  his  operations ;  and  it  is 
not  without  reason,  the  wise  man 
says,  that  God  has  freed  the,um* 


*  Eripuit  fulmen  caelo  fcepti'umque  tyrannis. 

+  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  oi  Sciences  at  Pdiis,  i757.  page  279. 
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verse  to  the  disputes  of  men.:|: — 
When  mankind  neolccted  the  re- 
search of  effects,  only  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  causes  that 
produced  them,  natural  philoso- 
phy became  little  else  than  a  scene 
of  disputation;  and  if  the  secret 
operations  of  nature  are  better 
known  at  present,  than  in  past 
ages  of  ignorance,  it  is  because  the 
learned  have  lately  applied  them- 
selves to  combine  these  different 
effects,  that  through  this  medium 
they  might  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  their  true  causes. 

After  having  thus  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  uti- 
lity of  meteorologrical  observati- 
ons, as  they  regard  the  producti- 


ons of  the  earth,  I  also  think  it 
my  duty  to  convince  them  of  ano- 
ther advantage  stiU  more  valua- 
ble, to  be  derived  from  this  study: 
it  is  the  application  that  may  be 
made  of  it  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  epidemic  diseases,  &:c,  bat 
I  perceive,  though  too  late,  that 
this  letter  is  already  too  long,  I 
shall  therefore  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  continuing  this  subject  in 
my  next,  and  endeavor  to  convince 
you  of  the  utility  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  as  applicable  to 
medicine.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &:c. 

P.  Le  Gaux. 

Spring-Mill,  Sept.  27,  1789. 


»<►••••■<>••  M>"'^©> 
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The     PRISONER. 

*'  A  dreadful  din  was  wont 

**  To  grate  the  sense,  when  entered  here  ;  from  groans, 

**  And  howls  of  slaves  condemned,  from  clink  of  chains, 

"  And  crash  of  rusty  bars,  and  creeking  liinges  ! 

**  And  ever  and  anon  the  light  was  dashed 

"  With  frightful  faces  and  the  meagre  looks 

**  Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners." 

CoMGKEVE. 


TH  E  tolling  of  the  dreadful 
bell,  summoning  the  misera- 
ble to  pay  their  forfeited  lives  to 
the  injured  laws  of  their  country, 
awoke  Henry  from  the  first  sleep 
he  had  fallen  into,  since  he  enter- 
ed the  walls  of  a  dismal  prison. 

Henry  had  been  a  merchant, 
and  married  the  beauiiful  Eli/a, 
in  the  midst  of  affluence  ;  but  the 
capture  of  the  West-India  fleet  in 
tte  late  war,  was  the  first  stroke 
his  house  received.  His  creditors, 
from  the  nature  of  the  loss,  were 
for   some   time   merciful ;    but  to 

X  Ecds^astes,  chap.  hi.  2> 


satisfy  some  partial  demands,  he 
entered  into  a  dishonourable  trea- 
ty, which  being  discovered,  Hen- 
ry was  thrown  into  a  loathsome 
goal.  He  had  offended  against  the 
laws,  and  was  condemned  to  die. 
Eliza  possessed  more  than  Ro- 
man virtue.  She  would  not  quit 
liis  side,  and  with  her  infant  son, 
she  preferred  chasing  away  his 
melancholy  in  a  dungeon,  to  her 
father's  house,  which  was  still 
open  to  receive  her.  Their  dailv 
liopcs  of  a  reprieve  had  fled  ;  but 
not  before  the  death  warrant  ar- 
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rived.  Grief  overpowered  all  other 
senses  ;  but  sleep,  the  balmy  char- 
mer of  the  woes  of  humanity,  in 
pity  to  their  miseries,  extended 
her  silken  embraces  over  them, 
and  beguiled  them  of  the  time  they 
had  appropriated  to  prayer  ;  Eli- 
za, with  the  infant,  still  continu- 
ed under  her  influence. 

Father  of  mercies,  exclaimed 
Henry,  lend  thine  ear  to  a  peni- 
tent ! — Give  attention  to  my  short 
prayer! — Grant  me  forgiveness — 
Endow  me  with  fortitude  to  ap- 
pear before  thee  : And  O  my 

God !  extend  thy  mercies  to  this 
injured,  this  best  of  thy  servants, 
whom  I  have   entailed  in  endless 

misery.. Chase  not  sleep  from 

her  till   I  am  dead. 

The  keeper  interrupted  his  de- 
votion, by  warning  him  to  his 
fate.  .—If  there  be'mercy  in  you, 
said  Henry,  make  no  noise,  for  I 
would  not  have  my  wife  awaked 
till  I  am  no  more. 

He  wept even  he,  who  was 

inured  to    misery. He,    who 

with  apathy,  had  for  years  looked 
on  distress,  shed  tears  at  Henry's 
request. Nature  for  once  pre- 
dominated in  a  gaoler. 

At  this  instant  the  child  cried. 
O  heavens  I  exclaimed  Henry,  I 
am  too  guilty  to  have  my  prayer 

Ijeard. He  took  up  his  infant, 

and  fortunately,  lulled  it  again  to 


pe- 


a-"."-  —  gave  It 
This  is  too  much — 


rest,    while  the  goaler  stood 

trifled  with   grief    and   astonish 

ment; — At  length  he  thus 

utterance.- 

my  heart  bleeds  for  you — I  would 

I  had  not  seen  this  day. 

What  do  I  hear,  replied  Hen- 
ry ?  Is  this  an  angel,   in  the  garb 

of  my  keeper  ? This  is  more 

than  I  was  prepared  to  hear- 

Hence  and  let  me  be  conducted  to 
my  fate. 

These  words  awoke  the  unhap- 
py Eliza  ;  who,  with  eagerness 
to  atone  for  lost  time,  began  to 
appropriate  the  few  moments  left, 
in  supplicating  for  her  husband's 
Salvation. 

At  each  others  side  the  unhappy 
couple  prayed,  as  the  ordinary 
advanced  to  the  cell.  They  were 
too  intent  on  devotion  to  hear 
him.  The  holy  man  came  with 
more  comfort  than  what  his  func- 
tion  alone    could    inspire. It 

was  a  reprieve,  but  with    caution 
he  communicated  the  glad  tidings. 

The  effect  it  had  on  them,  was 
too  affecting  to  be  expressed. — 
Henry's  senses  were  overpowered, 
while  Eliza  became  frantic  with 
jov. — She  ran  to  the  man  of  God, 
then  to  her  child,  ere  she  percei- 
ved her  husband  apparently  life- 
less. He  soon  inhaled  life,  from 
her  kisses,  while  the  humane  goal-* 
er  freed  him  from  his  fetters* 


ANECDOTES^. 

Of    Frederick  the  great,  king  of  Prussia. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  this  of  a  common  soldier.  One  time 
prince,  in  the  seven  years  he  marched  with  his  grenadier- 
war,*  did  not  only  share  all  dan-  guards  till  near  midnight. — At 
<rers,  but  even  the  inconvenience  last    they  halted;  the    king   dis- 

*  Known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  "  the  late  French  war," 
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ttionnted  atid  said  I  "  grenadiers, 
it  is  a  cold  niglit,  therefore  light 
a  fire."  This  was  immediately 
performed^  The  king  wrapped 
himself  up*  in  his  blue  cloak,  sat 
down  on  a  few  pieces  of  wood 
near  the  fire,  and  the  soldiers 
placed  themselves  arou'.id  him  j 
ut  last  Ziethen  came,  and  also 
placed  himself  ou  a  bundle  of  wood, 
both  being  extremely  fatigued, 
soon  fell  asleep  ;  but  the  king  ve- 
ry often  opened  his  eyes  ;  and  as 
he  perceived  Ziethen  had  slipped 
off  his  seat,  and  that  a  grenadier 
was  placing  a  faggot  under  his 
head  for  a  pillow,  he  said,  with  a 
low  voice  :  *'  bravo  !  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  fatigued."— Soon  attcr- 
v/ards,  a  grenadier  getting  up 
half  asleep,  to  light  his  pipe  at  the 
fire,  carelesly  touched  the  gene- 
ral's foot  :  the  good  king,  who 
was  glad  to  see^^Ziethen  take  a 
little  rest,  rose  suddenly,  \yaved 
his  hand,  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
«♦  mind  grenadier  !  take  care  not 
to  wake  the  general,  he  is  very 
drowsy." — This  officer  once  fell 
into  a  dose  at  the  king's  table  ;    as 


on 


some  one  present  made  a  motw 
to  rouse  him,  the  king  said,  "  let 
him  sleep — he  has  often  watched 
that  we  might  rest." 


WHEN  the  king,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was   installed 
at  Silesia,  he  raised,  according  to 
antient  custom,  several  persons  to 
the  rank  of  nobility.    A  few  years 
after    this,  one   of  these    enobled 
gentlemen  rode  several  times  be- 
fore the  king  in  one  of  his  revievv-- 
ing  tours  throu^ih  Silesia,  and  en- 
deavoured to    auract  his    notice: 
at   length  he  succeeded  ;  and  his 
majesty  thus  accosted  him,  "  who 
are  you  ?*'  **  I  am  one  of  those  on 
whom  you  was  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  the  rank   of  nobilly,  at 
your  royal  installation  in  Silesia.  "^ 
Then   this  first    experiment   of 
CoL.  Mag.  VqL    HI-  ^^o.  9. 


mine  has  turned   out  but  badly,** 
replied  the  monarch. 

OF  Sterne. 
AT  the  last  dinner  that  the 
amiableC  harlesStanhope 
gave  to  genius,  Yorick  was  present, 
the  p-ood  old  man  was  vexed  to 
see  a  pedantic  medicinc-monger 
take  the  lead,  and  prevent  that 
pleasantry,  which  good  wit  and 
good  wine  might  have  occasioned, 
by  a  discourse  in  the  unintelligi- 
ble language  of  his  profession, 
concerning  the  difference  between 
the  phrcnites  and  the  paraphre- 
nites,  and  the  concomitant  cate- 
n;ories  of  the  mediastinum  and 
pleura. 

The  good  humored  Yorick  saw 
the   sense    of   the  master   of  the 
feast,  and   fell  into   the   cant  and 
jargon  of  physic,  as  if  he  had  been 
one   of  RadclifFe's    travelling  phy- 
sicians.     '*  The  vulgar  practice," 
says    he,     "  savours     too    much 
of  mechanical  principles  ;  the  ve- 
nerable antients  were  all  empirics, 
and  the   protcssion  will  never  re- 
gain it?    antient  credit,  till  prac- 
tice falls  again  into  the  old  track. 
I  am  mvself  an  instance  ,  1  caught 
coldjby  leaning  on  a  damp  cushion, 
and  after   sneezing  and  snivelling 
a  fortnight  it  fell  upon  my  breast : 
they  blooded   me,    blistered   mc, 
o^av'e  me  robs  and   bobs,   and  lo- 
hprks  and  cclegmata  ;  but  I  grew 
worse.;  for  I  was  treated  accor- 
ding to  the  exact  rules  of  the  col- 
ic oe.      In  short,  from   an    inflam- 
mation it   came  to  an  adhesion  and 
all  was  over  with  me.     They  ad- 
vised me  to  Bristol,  that  I  might 
not  do  them  the  scandal   of  dying 
under  their  hands;  and  the   Bris- 
tol people,  for   the  same  reason, 
consigned  me  over  to  Lisbon.   But 
what  do   I  ?  Why, — I    considered 
an  adhesioji,  is  in  plain   English, 
onlv  a   sticking  of  two   things  to- 
trether,     and  Ihat    force   enough 
'^  U    u 
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would  pull  them  asunder. I  bought 
a  good  ash  pole,  and  began  leaping 
over  all  the  walls  and  ditches  in 
the  country.  From  the  heighth 
of  the  pole  I  used  to  come  down 
souce  upon  my  feet,  like  an  ass 
•when  he  tramples  upon  a  bull  dog; 
but  it  did  not  do.  At  last,  when 
I  had  raised  myself  perpendicular- 
ly over  a  wall,  I  used  to  fall  ex- 
actly across  the  ridge  of  it,  upon 
the  side  opposite  to  the  adhesion. 
This  tore  it  off  at  once,  and  I  am 
as  you  see.  Come  fill  a  glass  to 
the  prosperity  of  empirics/* 

OF  LORD  Mansfield. 
T  HIS  great  magistrate  being 
in  one  of  the  counties  on  the 
circuit,  a  poor  woman  was  indict- 
ed for  wdtchcraft.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  were  exasperat- 
ed against  her.  Some  witnesses 
deposed,  that  they  had  seen  her 
walk  in  the  air  with  her  feet  up- 
wards and  her   head  downwards. 


Lord  Mansfield  heard  the  evidence 
with  great  tranquillity,  and  per- 
ceiving the  temper  of  the  people, 
whom  it  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent to  irritate,  he  thus  addressed 
them  :  *•  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 
woman  has  walked  in  the  air, 
with  her  feet  upwards,  since  you 
have  all  seen  it  ;  but  she  has  the 
happiness  to  be  born  in  England 
as  well  as  you  and  I,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  judged  but  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  ftor  pun- 
ished but  in  proportion  as  she  has 
violated  them.  Now  I  know  not 
one  law  that  forbids  walking  in 
the  air  with  the  feet  upwards.  We 
have  all  a  right  to  do  it  with  im- 
punity. I  see  no  reason  there- 
fore for  prosecution ;  and  this 
poor  woman  must  be  permitted 
to  return  home  when  she  pleases. " 
This  speech  had  its  proper  effect ; 
it  appeased  the  auditory,  and  the 
woman  retired  from  the  cojart 
without  molestation. 
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Miscellaneous  Thoughts, 


I  HAVE  known  many  men  who 
have  worn  out  what  little  sense 
had  been  born  with  them,  long 
before  their  deaths  j  but  yet,  hav- 
ing been  trained  up  in  the  busi- 
ness of  an  office,  or  to  some  me- 
chanical trade,  still  continue  to 
pass  through  them  like  children  in 
a  go-cart,  without  either  suspect- 
ing themselves,  or  being  detected 
by  others. — So  if  you  slice  off  the 
head  of  a  turky,  after  it  has  once 
been  set  a  running,  it  will  keep 
stalking  on  in  the  same  striding 
gait  for  several  yards  before  it 
d.rops. 

Attorneys  are  to  lawyers,  what 
apothecaries  are  to  physicians,  on- 
ly they  do  not  deal  in  scruples. 
A.  chaste  mind,  like  a  polished 


plane,  may  admit  -on  its  surface 
foul  thoughts,  without  receiving 
their  tincture.  What  the  multi- 
tude are  by  chance,  they  are  by 
nature.  You  see  them  sometimes 
off  their  guard.  Habit  may  re- 
strain vice,  and  virtue  may  be  ob- 
scured by  passion,  but  intervals 
best  discover  the  man. 

All  young  animals  are  merry, 
and  old  ones  grave.  An  old  wo- 
man is  the  only  aged  animal  that 
is  ever  frisky. 

The  mind  is  naturally  active  and 
will  employ  itself  ill,  if  you  do 
not  employ  it  well.  Magicians 
tell  us,  that  when  they  raise  the 
Devil,  they  must  find  him  work, — 
and  that  he  will  as  readily  build  a 
church;  as  pull  one  down.- 


The  COLUMBIAN   PARNASSIAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  magazine. 

S  I  It, 

i  recei^jed a  manuicript  copy  of  the  foUotuing  ELEGY,  yVflz^  a  frUnd,  iuh« 
informed  me  f  that  it  has  ne'ver  appeared  in  print.  As  a  poetical  composition, 
it  has  merit  ;  and  its  moral  tendency  ^  independently  of  that y  entitle  it  to  et 
place  inymr  ^valuable  rcpoiitary  :  if  may  probably,  in  some  degree j  Strve  th^ 
cause  of  fuirtue* 

I  amy  Sir, 

A  Will'<vjisher,  t9  your  undertaking, 

B« 

-    Philadelphia,  July  29,   1789. 
The  unhappy  consequences  of  a  precipitate   DUEL, 
An     ELEGY    to    a     FRIEND. 

LE  T  not  intrusive  friendship  wish  to  kno^Y 
The  source,  from  whence  these  ceaseless  soitowk  rise ; 
Why  heaves  my  bosom  with  the  throbs  of  woe  ; 
Or,  why,  forever,  tears  bedew  these  eyes. 

Alas !  thy  friendship  here  can  nought  avail ; 
To  hush,  with  soothing  art,  nay  soul  to  peace: 
Of  my  misfortune,  such  the  dreadful  tale ! 
That  only  with  my  life,  my  woes  can  cease. 

Conscience  !  forever,  must  I  feel  thy  power  ? 
Why  dost  thou,  still,  the  murd'rous  deed  recall  ? 
Why  paint  each  image  of  the  gloomy  hour. 
When,  by  these  hands,  I  saw  my  L****iy  fall  ? 

Our  youthful  hearts,  the  ties  offriendship  knew  ; 
Congenial  tempers  did  our  minds  engage  : 
After,  more  bright  the  genej  ous  passion  grew, 
As  wax'd  our  knowledge  and  increas'd  our  age. 

Yet  firmer  that  this  friendship  might  be  tied. 
Each  had  a  sister,  whom  the  other  lov'd  : 
Nor  long  we  courted,  nor  in  vain  wcsigh'd  ; 
For,  each  the  brother  of  her  friend  approved. 

Kow,  who  more  happy,  or,  than  us  elate  ? 
Who  for  much  greater  bliss  could  e'er  presume  ? 
Alas  !  one  hasty  act  revers'd  our  fate. 
And,  spousal  joy  waschang'd  to  fun'ral  gloom. 
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One  night  our  young  companions  claim'd,  as  dus?. 
To  pass  in  mirth,  e'er  yet  the  knot  was  tied  : 
One  night,  to  bid  the  single  state  adieu, 
E'er  yet  we  call  d  each  lovely  sister,  bride. 

Dreadful  to  mc  the  meni*ry  of  that  night ; 

Hence  the  dire  source  from  whence  my  sorrows  flow ; 

Since  then,  my  bosom  never  felt  delight ; 

Since  then,  I  live  a  monument  of  woe. 

Why  should,  I  long,  your  friendly  ear  detain  ? 
A  trifling  cjivil  caus'd  the  th'  unhappy  strife  ; 
When  jealous  honor  sufFer'd  such  a  stain, 
As  ask'd,  to  wash  it  clean,  the  blood  of  life. 

The  following  morn,  to  end  that  strife,  was  chose  j*-—* 

What  intermediate  pangs  my  soul  oppressed  ! 

In  vain,  did  pride  and  passion  interpose, 

J'or  lingering  friendship  struggled  in  my  breast. 

Yet,  to  th*  appointment  true,  I  sought  the  place  ; 
With  sim'lar  thoughts,'  th*  unhappy  L****ly  came  ;■ 
Grief  and  concern  was  painted  in  e^chface. 
Yet  friendship  yielded  to  misguided  fame. 

Thrice  we  would  fire,  but  still  in  vain  assay'd; 

Till  rous'd '*  They  fear,*'-r^ we  heard  our  seconds  say  j 

Precipitant  from  pride,  our  hands  obey'd  ;-— ■^ — - 
O  !  cruel  pride,  which  could  those  hands  obey  I 

Ah  !  how  Shill  words  the  racking  story  tell. 
How  died  a  mistress,  how  a  sister  rav'd  j 
When,  by  my  crime,  a  husband — brother  fell. 
While  me,  curs*d  fate,  to  greater  mis'ries  savM"! 

O !   from  the  book  of  life  forever  tear 
The  page,   which  does  the  ruthlesss  deed  contain  X 
Recording  angel !  as  thou  writ'st  it  there, 
Blot  it  with  tears,   in  pity  of  my  pain  l-r- 


I !   no  ; — forever  stands  th*  accursing  page^, 
i'  eternal  witness  of  my  dreadful  crimes  ; 


Ah 

Th* 

While  the  dire  tale  of  my  misguided  rage 

Shall  prove  a  beacon  to  succeeding  times. 


From  these  blood-spotted  hands,  dost  thou  iiotdrcai 
A  sim'lar  fortune  should  await  on  you  ? 
Then  fly  the  wretch,  who,  tho*  together  bred. 
The  friend  of  youth,  the  promis'd  brother  slew. 
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What  shrieks  of  woe  still  vibrate  in  my  car  ? 
Whose  voice  is  that  which  siill  repeats  the  talc  \ 
Alas  !  my  sister's  ravings  still  I  hear  ; 
Her  mournful  accents  load  each  passing  gale. 

Nor  think  that  superstition  doth  infest 
The  sad  recesses  of  a  broken  heart. 
Where  never,  in  my  happier  days,  a  guest, 
The  vengeful  fiend  could  claim  the  smallest  part. 

'-  And  yet,  when  day's  last  ling'ring  ligh^  is  fled. 
And  nature  seeks  its  wonted  rest  in  vain, 
The  murder'd  L*****ly  haunts  my  thorny  bed. 
With  lovely  Leonora  iu  his  train. 

Why,  mournful  visions,  thus  before  my  eves,— 
Nightly,  do  thus  your  much  lov'd  forrns  Appear  ? 
Needs  there  ought  else  to  swell  my  rising  sighs; 
Can  faster  flow  the  sad  repentant  tear  ? 

For,  gay  in  sprightly  youth's  delijrhtful  bloom. 
When  these  curs'd  hands  the  friend— the  brother — slew; 
Now,  cank'ring  griefs  that  with'ring  youth  consume. 
And  long,  Oh  !  long,  I've  bid  all  joy  adieu  ! 

Then,  Oh  !   if  ever,  by  disastrous  fate^ 

Such  dreadful  difF'rence  should  on  YOU  attend, — 

To  the  mad  world  my  hapless  talc  relate  ; 

It  raay  forgive,  and  you  not  slay  your  friend. 

^..►..►..>->..>..>,..<^><S>^E><S><®>>">">">-.>-^"V- 

A  VALEDICTORY  Or ATiON,  to  fckolaftic  Educatioiu^'-writtm hy 

J,  W,  $.  at  Princeton. 

FREED  from  tyrannic  tutor's  sway, 
I  leave  thee,  sacred  doom  !    this  day. 
Adieu  ye  reverend  hypocrites  ! 
Ye  holy  despots,  little  wits  ! 
Subjected  to  you  tyrant  hands 
With  tears  m  eyes  I've  curft  your  bands ; 
In  terror  mark'd  your  rolling  eyes 
And  meagre  visage  in  disguise; 
Distorted  with  that  rage  and  heat 
Which  bad  us  tremble  at  your  feet ; 
Your  cycic  snarls  and  grins  are  o'er. 
Now  flown,  subsided,  heard  no  more. 
Old  Pedro's  fam'd  terrific  throat 
May  sound  again  the  thund'ring  note; 
In  silent  curses  deal  his  wales 
'Till  nervous  strength  and  fury  fails, 
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^  Unloosed  from  such  scholaftic  sway 

We  boast  a  blishsome  placid  day. 
Let  Pedro  rave  and  vent  his  lire 
On  hapless  they  who  tempt  his  'ire  : 
No  more  shall  we  in  horror  view 
His  aspect  ting'd  with  turious  Ime; 
No  more  his  lash  with  vengeance  rise 
To  vibrate  awful  in  our  eyes  : 
No  more  perceive  with  horrors  stung 
Unutter'd  curses  on  his  tongue ; 
Yet,  still  I'm  pleas 'd  and  Apson  *  smiles 
At  ancient  feats  and  antic  wiles. 
We  loath'd  those  petty  tyrants  reign— 
And  swore  to  pay  them  pain  for  pain  ! 
Oft  in  the  darksome  pafface,  there 
We've  puU'd,  enrag'd,  each  tutors  hair ; 
With  nervous  armrung  Pedro's  nose. 
And  lash'd  him  with  the  fiercell  blows ; 
Oft  roU'd  our  thunders  to  dismay 
Those  fools  victorious  in  the  day  ; 
While  cruel  brick-backs  hiss'd  around 
Old  Pedro's  shins,  with  thund'ring  sound,. 
Then  had  it  shone,  you'd  see  their  grins. 
And  Pedro  hop  on  broked  shins. 
His  rolling  eye  and  gashly  mein 
Too  much  envenom'd  to  be  seen. 
But  night  envelop'd  all  their  wounds. 
And  hid  us  safe  from   Pedro's  frowns  ; 
Then  heard  we  angry  murmurs  rise. 
Bold  execrations  groans  and  cries. 
The  voice  of  rage  and  clamours  rung. 
While  vengeance  thunder'd  on  his  tongue. 
But  heedless  wee  with  mirthful  hearts. 
Thence  fled  enraptur'il  at  their  smarts. 

Propitious  day !  thou  date  of  joys ! 
Hence  lead  me  from  scholastic  noise. 
Hence  lead  me  from  the  loathsome  cell. 
Where  mailers  whip  and  pupils  yell. 
Where  cruelty  with  bitter  hand, 
Envenom'd  beats  the  little  band, 
Malignant  scourges  threaten  death 
To  hmi  who  speaks  above  his  breath. 

Adieu  thou  hall  I  devotion's  seat- 
Where  righteous  men  and  Satan  meet, 
With  aspect  pale,  on  humble  knees. 
Who  weep  and  pray  like  Pharisecc*. 
Thy  holy  priests,  in  morals  bold. 
Instead   of  virtues,    dream   of  gold ; 
With  dusky  robes  at  pulpit  hours^ 

«  The  vaitcr's  room  mat.e. 
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Have  strain'd  their  lungs  and  oral  povr'rs 
Against  the  sovereign  charms  of  gold. 
So  mighty  fam'd  in  tales  of  old  ; 
IJat  gold  inspires  and  ^ilds  their  cares. 
And  gold  will  dictate  iervent  pray'rs — 
On  this  sad  earth  the  Demon  born. 
Array 'd  herself  in  angel's  form. 
And   came  to   captivate  the  heart. 
Of  mortal  man  with  maiiic  art. 

Now  dome  we  change  thy  hateful  scenes— 
For  mirth  and  ^ayness — smiling  queens— 
We  leave  the  cries  of  crying  boys — 
Ah  dreary  sounds!  scholastic  noise; 
Haste  hither  moments  !  happy  years! 
To  recompence  our  toils  and  cares. 

No  grins,  nor  snarls,  nor  frowns^  nor  rage. 
Shall  lour  upon  our  manly  age, 
No  stripes  nor  cruel  hands  annov, 
Our  moments  fiU'd  with  sprightly  joy  ; 
Hence  shall  each  blissful  scene  attend. 
And  mirth  and  gayness  know  no   end, 
Sweetly  we'll  sad  on  life's  fair  streams, 
Smil'd  on  by  peace  with  mildest  beams; 
But  pleasures  call! — mirth  greets  my  view  ! 
We  must  depart — Oh !  dome  adieu  ! 

C  A  E  L  O, 

Princiio?iy   SepUJtiher  28,    1789. 

On  a  STORM  at  Sea.     Written  at  tht  requeji  of  a   friend, 

AUSPICIOUS  days,  with  golden  lustre  crown'd 
Beam  with  angelic  mien  in  smiles  around  ; 
But  days  thus  glorious,  from  their  smiles  portend 
Tempests   succeeding  when  tlieir  glories  end. 
Oh,  night  tremendous !  from  the  distant  shoresj 
Thy  frowns  in  song  my  solemn  soul  adores  ; 
With  darkest  aspect  aid,  while  I  presume 
To  hover  ardent  o'er  thy  dark-wing'd  gloom  ; 
Deeply  envelop'd  in  thy  storms,  I'll  soar 
Thro' winds  and  dashing  waves  that  loudly  roar. 
Alcander  tempted  once  the  boisterous  main, 
Relinquish'd  pleasures  to  partake  of  pain  ; 
With  fervent  soul  and  supplicating  hands, 
Thus  caird  on  heav'n,  and  left  his  native  lands  c 
**  Ye  fragrant  breezes,  blown  from  peacoiul  isle*;; 
**  And  thou,  Oh  sun,  attend  in  chearing  smiles  ; 
*"*  Let  the  dark  tempests  slumber  in  their  caves-. 
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*^  And  gales  auspicious  sweep  the  murm'ring  >vave$  | 
But  placid  skies  and  fragrant  breezes  end, 
Not  heav'n  attentive  will  fore'er  attend  : 
The  foaming  ocean  ruffled,  fury  rag'd 
In  storms,  with  elemental  wars  engag'd ; 
Deep  plung'd  in  night,  mid  darksome  flood  confined, 
A  conscioiis  horror  dwelt  upon  the  mind. 
Surcharging  tempest  howling  thro*  the  sky, 
Dash'd,  awfully  the  tossing  bark  from  high  : 
There  intermitting  gleams,  ailiaze  the  soul. 
Beaming  fierce  terrors  as  they  wildly  roll  ; 
Those  hideous  blazes,  wing'd  with  threatening  woe. 
Exhibit  foaming  scenes  of  death   below  : 
"Winds  bleak  tormentors  lash'd  the  floods  around. 
Rolling  up  mountains  in  the  deep  profound. 
Adieu,  repose,  expell'd   by  gloomy  skies. 
And  riving  thunders  that  in  horror  rise  ; 
Conscience  in  virtue  finds  a  blest  retreat. 
But  tremble  wretch  with  hidden  guilt  replete. 
Exult  Alcander,  in  thy  virtues  blest, 
In  fatal  storms  thy  soul's  resign'd  to  rest. 
Conceal'd  in  dusky  wreaths,  rocks  sably  frown'd. 
Sleeping  tremendous  and  in  horrors  crown'd, 
Clouds  blown  thro'  dismal  skies  inclement  view, 
Veil'd  the  dark  ocean  witji  a  darker  hue  ; 
From  rolling  surges  jarring  sounds  retreat. 
As  mountains  falling  from  their  rugged  scat  ; 
Groanings  and  murmurs  on  the  distant  waves 
Of  souls  were  heard,  ingulf 'd  in  briny  graves  ; 
Storms  yet  triumphant,  and  in  swift  career. 

Un  " 

Ni 
H( 

•     Lightnings  profuslve  dart  their  dread  amaze. 
Shedding  deep  horrors  as  they  fiercely  blaze — 
Those  transient  beams  disclose  in  dreadful  state 
Navies  dash'd  furious  on  the  rocks  of  fate. 
The  breath  of  Eurus  on  the  troubled  main. 
Kindles  infernal  flames  of  death  again  ; 
Blazes  terrifice  flash  enrag'd  anew. 
Thrice  deeply  tinctur'd  with  the  fiercest  hue  : 
In  dusky  shades,  beneath  the  clouds  of  night. 
Sublime" they  rode  on  billows'  awful  height. 
Discordant  winds,  with  breath  resistless,  rose. 
To  plunge  them  deeper  in  the  deepest  woes, 
Alcander  weep  !   thy   distant  fair  complains, 
Unsooth'd,  sequ ester 'd,  and  consigned  to  pains ; 
In  scenes  remote,  there  doom'd  to  sigh  and  weep. 
While  tliou  art  roving  on  the  darksome  deep  ; 
When  heav'n  recalls  "thee,  tempt  the  deep  no  more, 
Nor  leave  thy  native  o;rovcs  and  peaceful  shores, 

"^  C.ELO. 
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TRANCE. 

TH  E  intelltTjfucc  iioin  this  distrarted 
ccuntry  dr.iing  the  couise  ot  the  pre- 
sent moiuh  appears  to  be  of  tlit-  utmost  con- 
6C(]ueiice;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  con- 
tradictory and  vague  tliat  it  is  wiihdifHculty 
any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  fjom  it.  It" 
\vcma\  judge  from  what  has  been  already  re- 
ceived, it  appears  that  the  noble  fljrne  of 
liberty  has  spread  its  chearino  influence, 
over  this  once  oppressed,  but  noble  kingdom. 
But  it  is  also  equally  evidc-nt  that  those  who 
still  desire  to  enslave  it,  are  as  iirmly  re- 
solved to  carry  their  point. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  particular 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  opening 
bf  the  Slates  General,  of  the  obstinate  re- 
solution of  the  nobles  not  to  coincide  with 
the  Tiiird  Estate,  and  of  the  disagreeable 
consequences  that  it  was  then  apprehended 
V.  ould  toUovv, 

By  the  advices  since  received,  it  appears 
that  the  chamber  of  the  Third  Eitatc,  see- 
ing all  their  conciliatory  measures  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  the  nobles  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  unite  with  them,  proceeded  to 
consider  on  the  legal  measures  for  consti- 
tuting themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  people  at  large:  they  then  lesoivcd 
that  all  the  existing  taxes  that  have  been 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  nation 
were  illegal  and  ought  therefore  to  cease. 
T  hey  next  took  into  consideration  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  placfed  the  cieduors  of  the 
ciate  under  the  protection  and  honour  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

June  25  These  decided  resolutions  of 
the  commons  thiew  the  court  into  the 
greatest  alarm.  A  majoriLy  of  the  clergy 
have  voted  an  union  with  the  commons. 
But  the  nobles  have  presented  to  the  king 
a  violent  ad-dress  a-'ainst  the  rroceedings  of 
tiie  national  assembly  ;  tnd  the  king,  in  his 
Answer,  evidcntlv  adopted  theirscnliihcnts. 
The  queen,  the  Count  d'Ariois.  the  Pollg- 
:hjcs,  &-C.  had,  at  Marli  entirely  perverted 
his  sentiments;  it  was  at  a  council  held  iheie, 
ii  which  Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois 
assisted,  that  the  most  violent  measures  were 
resolved  on.  And  the  king  was  encourag- 
ed to  come  f.>rward  and  crufn  ihc  whole 
'•usiness  by  one  bold  stroke  o^  .lufnoriiy. 
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M  Xeckar  was  to  he  exiled  from  Franc*?; 
the  prince  of  C()nde  to  be  generalissimo  ; 
ih.;  prince  of  Conti  minister,  &c  TiiC 
commons  however  were  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated :  they  met  again  on  Monday;  whefi 
they  were  formally  joined  by  the  clergy  in 
a  body.  The  roval  session  was  postponed 
till  Tuesday  ;  when  bis  majesty  appeared  ; 
it  commenced  t)y  a  niai  ked  insult  to  the  com- 
mons, who  were  kept  waiting  in  a  dark 
unwholesome  room  till  the  other  orders 
were  seated,  and  were  at  length  compelled 
tt)  enter  by  a  back  door.  After  the  keeper 
of  the  seals  had  informed  the  president  ot" 
the  commons,  that  the  king  would  not 
hear  the  address  he  inif  nded  to  deliver  ;  the 
the  king  then  opened  the  assembly  with  the 
following  speech. 

"  Gzntle:.ien', 

*'  At  the  time  I  took  the  resolution  of 
assembling  you;  when  I  had  sui mounted 
all  the  difficulties  which  threatened  a  con- 
vocation of  my  states  ;  when  I  had,  to  use 
the  expression,  even  preconceived  the  de- 
sires of  the  nation,  in  manifesting  beforehand 
my  wishes  for  its  welfare,  I  thought  to 
have  done  every  thing  which  depended  oa 
myself  for  the  good    of  my    people. 

"  It  seemed  to  mc  thait  you  had  cfily  td 
finifh  the  work  I  had  begun  ;  and  the  na- 
tion expected  impatiently  the  moment  when, 
in  conjunction  with  the  beneficent  views 
oi  its  sovereign,  arid  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
its  representatives,  it  wJis  about  to  enjoy 
that  prosperous  and  happy  state  which  sacfi 
an  ui;ion  ought  to  afford. 

"  The  states  general  have  now  been 
opened  more  than  two  months,  and  have 
not  yet  even  agreed  on  the  preliminaries  of 
its  operations.  Instead  of  thai  source  of 
harmony  which  fhoold  spring  from  a  love 
ol  the  country,  a  most  fatal  division  spreads 
in  alarm  over  every  mind.  1  hnd,  that 
the  dispoi'tiions  of  Fiehchracn  arc  not 
changed;  but  to  avoid  rcpmaching  cither 
of  you,  I  fViall  consider,  that  the  lenev.al: 
of  the  stp.tes  general  after  so  long  a  period, 
the  turb'jlcncc  which  ];rcccdcd  u,  the  ob- 
icct  of  this  assetnbly,  so  <litii.rcnt  Iroiii  iliot 
of  your  ancestors,  and  man\  other  <ibjcCtsV 
liave  led  you  to  an  opposition,  and  to  pre- 
fer nrcicnsions  vviiich  vouavv.  nc.tiT.L.Ld  tsJ: 
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"  I  owe  it  to  the  welfare  of  tny  kingdom, 
I  owe  it  to  mysL-lt,  to  dissipate  these  fatal 
divisioris.  It  is  with  this  resolulion,^gtn- 
tleincn,  that  I  convene  you  once  more 
around  me — I  do  it  as  the  common  father 
ol  my  people — 1  do  it  as  the  defender  of 
rriy  kingdom's  laws,  that  I  may  recall  to 
your  memory  the  true  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  resist  those  attempts  which 
have  been  aimed  against  it.  ^ 

"  But,  gentlemen,  alter  having  clearly 
cstablifned  the  respective  rights  of  the 
cilierent  orders,  I  expect  from  the  zeal  of 
the  two  principal  classes — I  expect  from 
their  attachment  to  my  person — 1  expect  from 
the  1-nowledge  they  have  of  the  pressing 
urgencies  of  the  s^ate,  that  in  those  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  general  good,  they 
lliould  be  the  first  to  propose  a  re-union 
of  consultation  and  opmion,  which  I  con- 
sider as  necesary  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
which  ought  to  take  place  for  the  general 
i^ood  of  tl)e  kinedom." 

His  majesty  delivetea  this  speech  with 
great  emphasis  and  propriety^ 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  then  read  a  de- 
claration from  the  king  containing  thirty- 
five  articles;  their  general  purpoit  was 
consideied  by  the  commons  as  evasive,  and 
accordingly  met  with  then  disapprobation. 

After  the  articles  were  read  the  king  or- 
oerea  every  one  to  retire,  and^io  meet  again 
in  the  chamber  of  orders.  The  nobles  and 
part  of  the  clergy  lliouted  Vive  le  Rei,  but 
ihe  commons  remaincfi in  profound  silence; 
nor  would  they  quit  the  hall,  where  with 
about  fifty  of  the  clergy,  they  proceeded  to 
cliscuss  the  royal  proceedings.  Four  times 
tiie  king  sent  an  officer  to  order  them,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  break  up  their  meeting; 
four  times  they  decidedly  denied  the  au- 
ihority  of  the  king  to  command  them  to 
fcparate,  and  by  their  firmness  carried  their 
point.  M.  le  C-yxnus,  one  of  the  Paris  de- 
puties, then  moved.  "  That  the  national 
assembly  do  persist  in  all  their  formicr  re- 
solutions." ihis  proposition  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  nor  would  they  hear  of 
an  adj'jurnment  tili  the  next  day  Another 
motion  followed  from  the  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau,  to  the  follov.'ing  effect  and  nearly  in 
these  words  "  The  national  assembly, 
*'  I'celing  the  necessity  of  securing  the  per- 
'•  sonal  liberty,  the  freedom  of  opinion  and 
*•  the  right  of  each  delegate  to  enquire  in- 
*•  to  and  censure  all  sorts  of  abuses  and  ob- 
*'  staclcs  to  the  public  welfare  and  liberty, 
*'•  d«  resolve,  that  the  person  of  each  de- 
"  puty  is  inviolable:  that  any  individual 
'•  public  or  private,  of  v.hat  quality  soever, 
*•  .iivv  coipojatebody  of  men,  any  tvibuaal, 


"  court  of  justice  or  commission  wha'so- 
"  ever,  who  fliould  dare,  during  the  pre- 
"  sent  session,  to  prosecute  or  cause  to 
"  be  prosecuted,  detain  or  cause  to  be  de- 
"  taincd,  the  person  or  persons  of  one  or 
*'  more  deputies,  for  any  proposition,  ad- 
'■  vice  or  speech  made  by  him  or  them  in 
"  the  slates  general  or  in  any  of  its  assem- 
"■  blies  or  committees,  Ihall  be  deemed  in- 
"  fanjous  and  a  traitor  to  his  country;  and 
"  that  in  such  case  or  cases  the  national  as- 
''  sembly  will  pursue  every  possible  means 
"  to  bring  the  authors  instigators  or  ex- 
"  ccutors  of  such  arbitrary  proceedings  to 
"  condign  punifhment."  This  resolution 
was  carried,  483,  to  34. 

On  the  night  of  this  memorable  day 
(Tuesday]  an  immense  multitude  of  person* 
of  all  ranks  assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
being  informed  that  M.  Neckar  was  to  de- 
pait  for  Switzerland,  forced  their  way  into 
the  inner  court  of  the  palace  at  Versailles, 
and  with  loud  and  menacing  cries  demand- 
ed that  M.  Neckar  ihould  be  continued  mi- 
nister. On  this  occasion,  the  guards  were 
called  to  arms,  but  when  ordered  to  fire 
refused  to  draw  a  trigger  against  their  count ry^ 
men  though  belore  the  very  windows  of  the 
palace.  The  king  then  sent  for  M.  Neckar, 
who  on  the  second  message  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

Next  day  (Wednesday  the  24th)  M. 
Neckar  appeared  in  his  place  as  usual,  with 
the  king,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  vio- 
lent measures  adopted  on  Tuesday  will  be 
annulled. 

The  national  as-embly  continue  their  sit- 
tings sometimes  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning. 

Paris  is  full  of  alarms,  joy,  misery  and 
rejoicing! 

An  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  made 
on  the  life  of  M.  Neckar  by  poison.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  he  is  now  on  his 
guard  ;  his  chief  food  is  hen's  eggs  which 
Madame  Neckar  sees  boiled  in  her  own 
room. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  «ow  urged  on 
by  desperation,  seems  capable  of  the  most 
daring  attempts.  The  Tiers  Etat  or  com- 
mons, as  they  are  proud  to  call  themselves, 
are  prevailing  more  and  more.  And  if  the 
army  ffiould  prefer  the  iuteretfs  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  those  of  the  crown,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  despotism  of  the  Tieucb 
Monarch. 

We  are  afraid  the  foundations  for  a  civil 
war  are  too  deeply  laid  to  be  eaily  avoided  ; 
indeed  it  now  appears  incvifdble.  Tlie  ol- 
der of  the  nobles,  formidaI)le  by  their 
Viumbers;  weakh,  hiiih  spirit   and  connte- 
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faons  in  the  army,  have  sent  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  in  which  they  express 
their  resoluiioii  to  maintain  the  prerogatives 
both  ot  the  crown  2nd  their  own  order. 
This  body,  rendered  compact  and  indivi- 
sible by  a  military  spirit  and  a  sense  ot  ho- 
nour, presents  a  tront  of  oppv^iition  that  is 
rot.  to  be  appalled  by  threats,  nor  easily 
cajoled  by  concessions.  In  these  circum- 
siances  an  appeal  will  naturally  be  made  ti) 
the  army :  and  it  is  said  great  numbers  of 
them  have  caught  the  epidemic  love  of  tree- 
tioni  as  well  as  tlie  people,  particularly  those 
rc-nm?nts  that  served  in  America  during 
the  last  war.  Was  this  enthusiasm  general 
in  the  army,  the  matter  in  dispute  would 
soon  be  settled.  But  there  is  reason  to 
lear,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  By 
lur  the  greater  part  of  the  oiFicers  of  the  ar- 
my, commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
dependent  on  the  crown  lor  their  subsist- 
ence, their  consequence  in  society  and  their 
future  views,  see  with  jealousy  the  rising 
power  of  an  order  ot  men  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  treat  with  insolent  contempt. 
.And  though  the  present  monarch  leans  to^-v- 
aids  the  commons,  they  consider  this  as  a 
dereliction  of  the  royal  prerogatives;  as  a 
temporary  phrenzy  which  cannot  be  last- 
in-'"  They  make  a  distinction,  between 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  whose  senti- 
uients  and  inclinations  are  uncertain,  and 
the  throne  which  they  consider  as  fi.xed 
and  permanent. 

Jufy  8.  The  pacific  measures  adopted  by 
the  king  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  June, 
on  which  day,  as  was  before  observed,  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly  ot  the  statis  with 
M.  Neckar,  was  only  atluvned  that  time 
mitrhc  be  gained  for  the  purpose  ot  drawing 
to  the  environs  of  Paris  the  toreign  troops. 
The  mask  v.'as  first  taken  oif  by  tie  dismis- 
sion of  M.  Ne.  kar,  and  by  appointing  ib.e 
baron  Brcteuil  in  his  pla.e  ;  ihe  ^xarlhal 
de  Broglio  has  been  named  minister  ot  the 
war  department,  and  the  duke  de  la  Van- 
guvon,  secretary  of  state  lor  the  foreign 
depiirtment  in  the  room  of  Mons.  Moiit- 
morrin 

A  .  amp  of  35:000  men  with  a  large  train 
of  artillery  i- already  formed  and  stationed 
between  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  pala  e 
is  completely  surrounded  with  foreign 
troops,  'i  he  Marshal  de  Broglio  has  ta- 
ken upon  himself  the  eommand  of  all  the 
troops  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Paris,  &;c' 
and  has  entered  on  his  command  with  great 
firmness  and  intrepidity.  He  had  not  been 
long  arrived  before  his  affinity  was  called 
into  action;  on  an  insurrc<tioa  last  week 
at  Versailles,   the  mob  threw   lar|;c  stencs 


at  a  party  of  HiifTars,  who  were  srnt  to 
disper.-e  them.  'I'licv  were  on  horseback, 
with  their  swords  drawn,  and  tindinjr 
themselves  resisted,  they  put  up  ihrir  sabrss 
and  withdrew.  On  reciving  furtlier  in- 
striiflions  trom  MarHial  Broglio,  and  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  two  additional  compa- 
nies, they  returned,  with  orders,  that  if 
the  mob  would  not  disperse,  ihcy  fhouid 
ride  over  them  sword  in  hand.  This  uas 
done,  and  one  of  the  leaders  taVen  up  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  mob  -oon  rallied afrefb, 
and  were  proceeding  towards  the  prison, 
when  M.  de  Broglio  sent  them  word,  that 
it  ihey  did  not  desist  immediately,  tlic  pri- 
soner should  be  produced,  but  hanging  at 
thj  window.  This  threat  had  its  died,  and 
the  mob  disported. 

When  the  last  accounts  came  away,  four 
letters  had  been  delivered  from  the  king  to 
the  three  orders,  and  to  the  states  general, 
but  were  not  opened  by  those  to  wtiom  t  .ey 
were  addressed,  as  the  assembly  disap- 
proved the  torm  of  writing  separately  tji 
diircrcnt  ordeis,  where  no  such  distinciic«t 
should  subsist. 

In  this  unsettled  state  matters  remained 
when  the  last  messenger  left  Paris;  and  the 
assembly  have  determined  not  to  give  a  Ibil- 
ling  to  the  crown,  nor  to  enter  into  any  of 
tiie  plans  expefl^d  by  the  king,  until  their 
true  Mtuation  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
the  constitution  be  established. 

The  French  guards  have  positively  re- 
fuscfl  to  aet  against  their  countrymen.  This 
disobedience  however  is  not  to  go  unpuniin- 
ed.  It  has  been  determi.nsd  in  the  cabinet, 
that  this  regiment  ihali  be  divided  into  thri  e 
regiments,  and  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
an\'  longer  upon  the  person  ot  the  sovereign, 
but  be  sent  into  coun'ry  quarters,  like  liie 
mjrching  regiments  They  are  to  be  replac- 
ed at  Paris  and  \'ersaiiles  by  grenadier  com- 
panies taken  trom  other  regiments,  wnu 
arc  to  serve  about  his  Mnjcsty's  person,  un- 
der i.he  name  ol  J'oloutuirei  de  Li  Coitronne,  or 
tiie  crown  volunteers 
lurthcr  IN  rtLLIGE\CE//flw.  PARIS, 

Received  by  a  person  v>ho  was  there  at 
the  time  of  the  disturbances. 

On  the  8  h  of  July  last,  ihc  ibst  commo- 
tion haopened,  on  account  ot  the  removal  ot 
Mr.  Neckur,  by  the  king.  That  proceduie 
gave  offence  to  the  peopir,  wiio  a;,semblcd 
at  the  Pdacr-royal,  .and  det  rm;::ed,  o.ie 
and  all,  to  take  up  arms  and  oppose  the 
national  troops,  which  were  then  stationed 
all  round  Paris  and  Versailles,  to  the  amount 
of  about  50  or  60. coo,  ^^it'l  a  design  t;> 
starve  the  people  if  the/  made  any  resist- 
ance.    The   ocople   armed  ibenistKcs,  an.t 
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chose  the  IVfarquis  de  la  Fayette  their  com- 
?nandcr  in  chief,  who  cheeifuHy  accepted 
the  appointment :  the  Dae  d'  Orleans  also 
joined   the   people.     A  troop  of  ho,  se  was 


nature  to  thrm  all.  He  was  then  conduct-* 
ed  out  of  the  city,  amidst  the  acclamations 
ol  the  people,  who  exclaimed  from  all 
quarters,  "  Vive  le  Red  "  and   fired  a  feu  de 


sent  into  Paris  to  demand  the  meaning  of  joyr  from  the  Ba  ,tile.  The  people  clubbed 
their  assembling;  but  finding  t'^e  people  in  their  arms  but  still  patrolled  the  town, 
arms,  they  immediately  retued,  except  one  Every  thing  remained  quiet  until  tlie  2isc, 
who  was  taken.  After  this,  numbers  of  the  when  they  took,  up  the  determination  to  de- 
troops  ioined  the  people,  and  also  three  stroy  the  Ba  tile,  which  they  did  without 
^roops  of  the  king's  own  guards.  any  kind  of  interruption 

Qa  the  9th,  the  people  appeared  under  July  .-8  On  Saturday,  the  populace  al- 
arms, wiiii  white  and  green  cockades  in  tacked  the  g'.iard  at  the  Palais-royal,  an4 
their  hats,  and  would  sutler  uo  one  to  pass  cut  some  ot  the  oHicers  to  pieces.  The 
unless  he  wore  a  similar  badge  of  distinc-  rage  this  violence  generated,  naturally  in- 
tion.  The  nobles  had  spies  in  the  city  col-  creased,  and  the  people  attacked  one  of 
iecimg  firms,  several  coaches  with  arms  the  camps  near  Paris,  a  circumstance  whih 
were  taken,  and  the  spies  put  to  death,  neiessarly  provoked  resistan..e,  and  a  5:?- 
They  then  proceeded  to  disarm  the  invalids,  neral  afxVay  ensued.  Pending  this,  a  mail 
pnd  took  ail  their  artillery  and  small  arms,  employed  by  the  government,  obtained  ad- 
Thence  they  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  mittan.e  into  Pans,  and  pro, ceded  to  paste 
■where  the  ancient  arms  were  deposited,  some  placards  or  pro.lamations  fiom  the 
which  they  also  took.  king,    in    the  public   streets     ot    the    (ity. 

On  the    10th,  being  all  armed,  but  not  He  had  not  affixed  many  to  the  walls  of  the 

well  supplied  with  ammunition,  they  went  gates,  and  other   great  edifices,    before  he 

to  the  Bastilt,    and  demanded  ammunition  was  sei^:ed  by  the  mob,  and   sacrificejd    in 

from  the  goverr-or,  v/ho  said  he  would  give  the  cruellest  manner  to  the  fury  of  the   mo- 

tbem  plenty    if  they   would    come   m.     A  ment. 

considerable  body  went  in;  after  they  pass-  On  Saturday   at  noon,   M.  Neckar,  and 

ed  the  bridge,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up,  M.  Mantmorrin  received   tiieir  dismission, 

and  the  troops  to   fire   on  the    people,    by  The  former,  it  is  imagined,  set  ofF  immei 

•which  a    few  were    killed.      The   people,  dia  ely  for   Switzerland,     Others  think  he 

however,  got  the  better,  let  down  the  bridge  was   put  into  confinement,  as    he  l^as   not 

again,  vast  numbers  crowded  in,  overpow-  since  been  seen, 

ered  the  troops,  seized    the  arms  and   am-  When  the  express  left  Paris,  the  city  wa^ 


munition,  hung  several  of  the  soldiers,  re- 
leased all  the  pri.oneis,  some  of  whc^m  had 
been  confined  there  upvyardsof  thirty  years, 
took  them  in  carriages  to  the  Palace-ro)  al, 
cut  ofF  the  head  ot  the  governor,  and  exhi- 
bited it  at  the  Pakce-royal,  They  kept 
posse  sion  of  the  Bastile.  In  the  e.ening, 
accounts  of  those  transactions  reached  the 
royal  family,  at  Versailles  ;  but  they  did  not 
acquaint  the  king  of  it  till  after  he  had  sup- 
ped, at  which,  it  is  said,  tie  v;as  much  en- 
raged. The  next  day  he  v/ent  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  people  under 
arms. — A  number  ot  deputies  accompanied 
him,  in  ordei  to  pacify  the  people.  He 
v/ent  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Marquis 
dt  la  Favett^,  where  he  was  presented  \A,ith 
a  cockade,  Mich  as  they  wore,  which  he 
ar  ep;.ed.  The  people  insisted  that  the 
troops  ihould  be  ordered  away  and  that 
there  fhould  be  no  more  guards  pla  ed 
Tound  the  citv,  whi^u  was  complied  with. 
They  then  demanded  of  him  to  send  for 
Mr.  Nekar,  which  he  ^aid  he  would  also 
4o.  A  number  of  parers  were  presented 
to  hini  to  sign,  and  he  affixed  his  royal  sig- 


suflcring  a  cannonade  from  the  Boulevards, 
whi,.h  the  messenger  heard  continue  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  he  was  pursuing 
his  route  to  Calais. 

On  the  road  from  Paris  to  Calai-,  he  was 
stopped  at  almost  every  town,  and  would 
not  hare  been  suffered  to  proceed,  but  that 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  had  luckily  furnished 
him  Vv'ith  the  passport  of  a  passenger.  The 
mob,  however,  every  v/here  obliged  hiii^ 
to  cry  out,  Vive  le  Tiers  Ltat. 

His  majesty's  answer  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, on  the  subjefl  of  their  representa-r 
tion  to  dismiss  the  S.viss  troops,  is  to  the 
following  effett : 

"  Thai  he  considered  them  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  ,; 
that  the  assembly  had  no  reason  to  be  un- 
der anv  constraint  on  their  account;  and 
that  if  the  troops  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
liOurhood  of  Paris  were  disagreeable,  his 
maiesty  v/ould  on  a  requeff  from  the  states 
general,  remove  their  sittings  to  Soissons 
or  Novon,  in  which  case  he  would  hims^eif 
repair  to  Compiegne,  in  order  to  he  at  han.d_ 
to  correspond  with  the  states." 
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The  Hiock  thus  given  to  the  warm 
Jiopes  of  the  people  stupified  them  tV^r  a 
time  ;  but  tne  people  ciowJcd  to  the  Pa- 
lais-Roydl.  The  French  troops  declared 
their  rcboUitlon  to  set  for  the  people  — 
Towards  the  evening  of  Sunday  t!ie  Pa- 
lais Royal  was  surrpunded  by  the  Sa'I&s 
troops,  and  the  messenger  who  brought 
dispatches  to  M.  de  Calonne,  and  who  set 
out  two  hours  later  than  lady  hiizubeth 
Foster's  servant,  confirms,  that  the  troops 
had  begun  to  hre  on  the  moltiuide,  and 
that  the  people  had  attacked  one  of  the 
(Camps.  It  was  reported  also  that  an  ar- 
ret w^s  issued  for  seizing  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  and  several  attempts  made  to 
take  him,  bqt  al!  miscariied.  Ti^.e  charge 
Was,  that  he  had  issued  ico,coo  crowns 
on  a  pretence  of  rejicviug  the  wants  of 
the  people  in  respect  to  the  scarcity  of 
^orn,  hut  that  in  reality  it  was  employed 
^jLp  encourage  insurrection. 

The  tumults  in  France  are  so  great, 
that  no  public  business  is  going  forward. 
The  funds  fall  considerably.  The  wliole 
route  Jrom  Paris  to  Versailles,  which  is 
twelve  En^lifh  miles,  is  lined  with  troops 
and  cannon. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  is  guarded  by 
three  imes  of  soldiers,  and  the  king  has 
little  to  iVar  while  the  marshal  de  Broglio 
is  about  him.  The  latter  is  determined 
to  act  vigorously,  and  to  gjve  no  quarters 
to  the  mob.  The  Swiss  guards  are  in  a 
fine  state  of  discipline. 

The  populace  have  seized  the  arsenal, 
and  taken  from  it  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition— a  step  that  has  o!)!iged  the 
king's  troops  to  retire  to  some  distance 
from  the  capital. 

The  king  has  dissolved  the  meeting  of 
the  national  asseriibly,  hut  in   dcfianpe  of 
his  authority,  the  assf^mbly  continue  to 
sit  and  act. 

I'he  university  is  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  king,  it  is  fu:thersaid,  has  erected 
q  standard  for  his  partizans  to  flock  to, 
but  they  are  few  who  r-  sort  to  it  :  such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  times ! 

The  address  presented  by  a  deputation 
of  the  natiofial  assembly,  to  the  Picnch 
king,  on  the  subject  of  the  introducdon 
of  the  foreign  troops,  and  the  forming 
of  the  camps  so  near  the  capital,  is  from 
the  pcTi  of  the  count  Miralirau,  snd  a 
tery  masterly  composition,  iiis  majesty's 


answer  is  at  once  conclliatii:^,  ambiguous 
and  vague » 

The  national  assembly  has  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  king  to  represent  to  him 
the  state  of  the  capital.  The  king  haa 
ansv.'cred,  that  he  I  as  advised  with  his 
council,  and  persists  in  Ids  resolution. 

Mr.  N.rckar,  after  going  through  a 
disagreeable  scene  w'th  his  majesty,  re-» 
ceivtd  orders  on  Saturday,  whi'e  he  was 
at  dinner,  to  depart  the  kingdom.  He 
read  the  king's  letter,  and  finished  his 
dinner  with  a  calm  serenity.  After  din-* 
ncr  he  got  into  his  carriage,  wiih  Ma- 
dame Neckar,  and  without  giving  notice 
to  any  body  lest  his  dcpaiture  should  oc- 
casion some  alarm,  he  rode  to  St.  Ouen» 
where  he  took  post  for  Brussels. 

In  the  night  from  Sunday  to  Monday,, 
all  the  baniers  from  tlie  suburb  of  St. 
Antoine  to  that  of  St.  Honore  were  burnt 
down  ;  and  from  that  moment  no  mer- 
chandize whatever  has  paid  the  duties  of 
entry. 

This  morning,  the  mob,  armed  with 
sticks,  daggers,  pikes  and  ?pears,  mov- 
ed in  separate  divisions  to  difTei  cnt  places : 
they  had  formed  various  schemes,  and 
am.ong  others,  that  of  pillaging  the  ho- 
tels of  our  corc-jirion  enemies;  hut  they 
were  prevent/cd  by  fome  mr derate  citi- 
zens, who  hsd  mixed  among  them  :  they 
however  hgd  the  cannon  of  the  guards 
delivered  up  to  them,  as  v.ell  as  the  stand- 
ards Qf  the  city.  They  ransacked  all 
the  armourers'  shops  for  armr,  and  each 
individual  declared  himself  a  soldier  of 
the  people,  by  putting  the  white  and 
c;reen  cockade  in  h-s  hat.  The  pri  ens 
gf  the  Hcte!  dc  !a  Force  (^)  werft  throw!\ 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  released,  ex- 
cept the  criminals.  But  the  mos*  remark- 
able expedition  is  that  which  was  made 
to  the  convent  of  the  l.az.'iristi — the«e 
holy  fathers  being  asked  for  corn  and  fiour, 
answered  several  times,  that  they  had 
no  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  own 
consumption.  A  search  was  however 
made,  and  loaves  were  fcund,  which  were 
carried  to  the  flour-market.  This  is  as- 
certained !iy  the  registers  of  tiie  faclors 
(/(<).  It  must  be  prknowlcdgeH,  that  the 
populace  were  gnilty-f  hlamtrnbleexccssesi 
\\\ry  got  drunk  with  the  wines  and  liquors 
■which  they  found  in  cellars,  and  broke  ard 
pillaged  c\  cry  thing  t!uy  found  in  thcirway. 


{g)  A  kind  of   bridewell  or  ho',T;e  of  correction.  _     ^ 

fy  }  ThoiC  loaves  had  probably  Deen  stqred  up  for  the  use  cf  aiistocratlcai  army. 
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The  monks,  to  shelter  themselves  fiom 
the  fury  of  the  enraged  mob,  coneealed 
ihemfdvcs  in  cellars,  not  forgetting  to 
take  with  them  sufficient  provisions.  The 
people  were  even  going  to  fet  their  barns 
©n  lire,  but  this  was  not  executed,  as 
aflistance  was  given  immediately. 

Mean  while,  the  citizens  of  ail  ranks 
were  asseir.bied  at  the  town-house.  'Hie 
cornmintee  of  the  tle£tors  of  the  three 
orders  determined  on  the  establishment 
©f  aciry-guard  of  train-bands,  to  restore 
security  to  the  town.  Then  a  correspon- 
dencewas  settled  between  that  committee, 
over  which  the  treacherous  Prevot  des 
Marchatids /'i)  presided,  and  the  districts 
or  wards  of  the  capital. 

In  the  afternoon  a  boat  loaded  with 
gunpowder  was  discovered  at  St,  Nicho- 
las's landing;  it  was  unloaded,  and  put 
under  a  guard  of  citizens. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  several  loads  of 
corn,  under  convoy,  which  were  intended 
for  the  camp  on  the  field  of  Mars  (A), 
entered  into  Paris,  and  were  carried,  not 
to  the  camp,  but  to  the  corn-market,  to 
be  sold  to  the  bakers  of  this  cityt 

At  the  same  time  information  was  given, 
that  there  were  at  Bourget  (/)  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  some  travellers  said  there  were 
forty  at  Gontsse  (?«)  ;  it  was  known  be- 
sides, that  there  were  five  regiments  at 
St  Denis  («)  Avith  forty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. 

There  was  also  a  camp  on  the  field  of 
Mars,  composed  of  three  Swiss  regiments 
of  foot,  and  three  of  dragoons  and  hus- 
sars, who  were  quartered  in  the  EcoU 
I.IilHaire  {o).  'j'hcre  were  also  carton - 
ments  at  Seve  (/>),  rit.  Cloud  {q)^  the 
Elysjan  Fields,  Meudon  (r),  in  the  jieigh- 
hourhood  of  Versailles,  and  several  other 
places.  It  was  no  doubt  out  of  humanity^ 
and  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  good 
order,  that  we  were  thus  invested 

Six  waggons  loaded  with  arn-s  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  niglit,  by  order  of  the 
minister  of   the  inralids'  hotel;  but   as 


they  could  not  carry  off  the  remalnd 
our  enemies  concealed  it  secretly  betueca 
the  cupola  of  the  ehur'.h  and  the  roof, 
and  covered  it  with  stiaw,  in  hopes  that 
it  should  not  be  discovered. 

But  a  most  exemplary  act  of  patiiotism 
was  that  of  the  curate  (j)  or  redlor  of 
the  Parish  of  Stephen  of  the  Mountain 
(St.  Etienne  du  Mont,)  who  marched 
every  where  in  the  midst  of  sucl;  of  his 
parishioneis  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  re- 
storing peace  and  good  order  every  where. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  police  has  just 
now  been  called  up  to  the  town-house  ; 
he  has  assured  the  people,  that  there  are 
provisions  in  the  capital  for  a  fortnigb.f — 
He  has  promised  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
formations, and  has  resigned  his  office. 

The  town  is  quiet  this  evennig  ;  the  ci- 
tizens of  tlie  several  wards,  seconded  by 
seme  soldiers  of  ihe  people,  are  under  arms, 
and  have  order*  to  disarm  all  vagrants 
and  unknown  peisjns.  The  whole  is  ex- 
ecuted v.ith  the  greatest  regularity. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  national,  and  even  some  of 
the  foreign  troops,  appear  to  be  with  us; 
and  we  expect  shortly  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  Provinces. 

'July  14.  Last  night  has  been  very  quiet, 
except  that  the  citizen's  guard  has  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  gaol  34  vagrants,  who 
had  been  plundering  the  convent  of  St. 
Lazarus. 

This  morning  the  electors  have  issued 
an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  city  militia  : 
yesterday  the  green  and  white  cockade 
was  wore  ;  to-day  it  is  trodden  under  foot, 
and  the  bine  and  pink  is  substituted  in 
its  place,  these  being  the  colours  of  the 
city  coat  of  arms. 

The  troops  encamped  on  the  Elysian 
Fields  have  retreated  in  the  night,  it  16 
not  yet  known  whither  they  are  gone. 

"July  30.  The  king  has  at  last  yielded 
to  the  views  of  his  subjeds,  and  consent- 
ed to  reinstate  M.  Neckar  in  his  former 
situation. 


{i)  The  Pr€VGt  dcs  Marchands  is  the  mayor,  or  first  municipal  officer  of  the  city 
of  Paris.     The  name  of  the  one  here  spoken  of  was  De  Fiasseiles. 

(/4)  The  champ  de  Mars,  or  field  of  Mars,  where  the  aristocratical  troops  were 
enc-imped,  is  a  large  plain  near  Paris,  where  the  king  usually  reviews  his  guards. 

(/)  [m)  {n)  Villages  near  Paris. 

(0)  Military  school,  a  large  building,  erected  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  education  of 
young  noblemen. 

(/")   (^)  (^)  Viiiaer-s  near  Paris. 

(j)  ill  France,  the  curate  is  the  first  priest  or  iTiinistcr  of  a  parish,  and  the  vkar  is 
the  second.     In  England  it  is  just  the  reveise. 
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M.  Meckar  arrived  at  Versailles  on  Tues- 
ai\  evctung  last,  and  this  morning  he  came 
to  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  where  he  was  received 
with  eveiy  mark  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  He 
was  escorted  trom  the  bridge  at  S«ve  by  a 
large  party  of  horse  of  the  Paris  militia, 
wi.o  also  returned  with  him  to  the  same 
place. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Marquis  de  ia  Fayette 
performed  the  ceremony  of  incorporating 
the  French  guards,  under  the  appellation 
©f  Gdidis  de  la  Nation,  by  Vvhich  tiiey  arc 
henceforward  to  be  distinguished. 

Thejorm  of  the  luw  constitution  of  France, 
The  commitce  has  reported  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  new  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  archbishop  of  Bourdeau.x, 
M.  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  M.  Mounier, 
read  the  preliminary  observations  on  this 
important  objfct  before  the  national  assem- 
bly. The  Abbe  Syeyes  has  likewise  made 
knov/n  his  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  mankind  :  M.  Mounier  has  done  the 
same;  both  point  to  the  same  object,  though 
they  take  diiferent  ways  to  come  at  it. 

The  principal  heads  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment which  the  committee  has  recom- 
jnended,  are  as  follows  : — ■ — 

That  the  national  Assembly  ^hall  be  com- 
posed of  two  houses  of  parliament:  (the 
committee  all  agree  in  this  point,  but  they 
find  a  difficulty  to  decide  in  what  manner 
the  two  chambers  of  parliament  shall  be 
organized)  some  are  of  opinion,  that  both 
should  be  elective;  others,  that  the  king 
should  have  the  power  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  fir^t,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  Iwuse 
ej  lords  is  created. 

That  the  states  general  ^ould  be  perma- 
nent, and  meet  yearly. 

That  the  king  shall  have  the  treasury  of 
the  state  under  his  protection. 

That  he  shall  have  the  supreme  and  abso- 
lute command  over  the  army. 

That  he  shall  have  the  nomination  to  all 
places,  civil  as  u'cU  as  ecclesiastical. 

That  he  shall  have  a  revenue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  dignity,  even  more  consider- 
able than  he  has  allowed  him  at  present. 

Such  are  the  principal  pointi  on  which  the 
€(Bnstitution  is  to  be  raised 
fj    The  foiloziing  are  authentic  copies  of  the  letter  of 
i-'        the  king  of  France  to  M.:  Neckar,  and  his  an- 
szver. 

*'  I  have  been  deceived  respecting  you. 
Violence  has  been  committed  on  my  cha- 
racter. Behold  me  at  length  enlightened. 
Come,  sir,  come  without  delay,  and  resume 
ycur  claim  to  my  confidence,  which  you 
have  acquired  for  ever.  My  heart  is  known 
to    y*riu.     I  expect  you  with  all  rrjy  uaiion, 


and  I  very  sincerely  share  in  its  impatience- 
On  which,  I  pray  God,  sir,  until  your  re- 
turn, to  take  you  into  his  holy  and  worthy 
keeping. 

"LOUIS." 
ANSWER  of  Mr.   Necka-,  dated  Geneva, . 

July  23,  in  the  evening,  and  received  b/ 

his  M^jf  sty  the  26th. 

"    Si  RE, 

"  I  have  this   instant  received   the    letter 

with  Vv'hich  it  has  pleased  your  majesty  to 
honour  me.  I  want  expressions  to  testify 
to  you  the  tender  emotions  I  have  experien- 
ced on  the  return  of  your  favour :  it  pene- 
trates mc  more  and  more  with  the  obligation 
I  had  long  imposed  on  myself,  of  always 
distinguishing  in  your  majesty  the  just 
prince,  the  honest  man,  who  can  operate 
only  the  happiness  of  the  nation  when  he 
acts  from  himself,  from  the  powerful  mo- 
narch who  governs  it,  and  who  is  frequently 
exposed  to  do  what  is  repugnant  tohis  heart. 
'•  I  only  take  the  time,  sire,  to  wipe 
a-vay  the  tears  M'hich  your  letter  has  made 
m.eshed,  and  I  fly  to  obey  your  orders.  I 
shall  not  bear  to  you  my  heart;  that  is  a 
property  you  have  acquired  by  a  thousand 
titles,  and  to  which  1  no  longer  have  any 
claim. 

"  I  reckon  with  impatience,  and  am 
striving  to  accelerate  the  moments  which 
are  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  offer  you 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  my  feeble  ta- 
lents, my  entire  devotion  to  your  sacred  per- 
son, and  the  profound  respect  with  which 
I  am, 

Sire, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble, 
Most  obedient, 

And  most  zealous  servant, 

NECKAR.' 
Avg.  1.  The  French  king  went  t<J 
the  hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris  lail  Fridav  ; 
on  his  entrance,  the  assembly  according 
to  a  previous  determination  settled  by 
the  people  without  doors,  inllead  of  ex- 
claiming as  usnal  heretofore,  whcnevef 
the  kin.  appeared  in  person,  Five  le  Rui! 
wore  flern  and  fieady  countenances,  and 
with  one  voice  cried  out,  Vii<e  la  A'j- 
tion  !  his  i.-jajesty  was  much  affected  at. 
what  he  lieard  and  saw  ;  he  si.-.:d 
tears,  and  z?i\t  the  a'5rmb!y  his  roval 
assurance,  in  the  most  solen-.n  mani^er, 
that  the  Uppermost  and  most  anxious  de- 
sire of  his  heart  was  to  meet  the  general 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  settle  the  con- 
stitution on  SMch  principles  as  might  afford 
satisfaction  to  all  ranks  of  his  subjects. 
The  aw5jn;'«!7  ihcri;5po;i   •:;claimcd,  ^-ve 
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le  Roi!  And  upon  \\\s  m^^jcsty's  furtlier 
assurance  that  the  assembiy  should  have 
ho  cause  to  rcpeiU  the  confidence  they 
had  that  day  reposed  in  himj  Monsieur 
Biaii,  the  new  lord  Mayoi,  in  the  name 
of  the  assembly,  presented  t.he  king  with 
a  ni-vv  cockade  formed  of  scarlet  and  blue 
ribbons;  his  majtsly  immediately  put  it 
into  his  hat,  ar  which  the  assembly  ex- 
pressed tlieir  satisfaction  ;  and  when  the 
king  returned  through  the  streets,  the 
jjcople  joined  in  a  general  shout  of  Vive 
le  Rci  et  la  Nation  !  His  majesty  bowed  re- 
peatedly, and  as  often  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  they  might  rely  on  what  he  had 
professed  to  the  assembly  at  the  Ho^tel 
de  Vilie. 

The  cockade  at  first  assumed  by  the 
burghers  of  Paris  was  green,  but  having  been 
recollected  that  the  livery  of  count  d'Artois 
wasturned  up  with  green,  the  burghers  im- 
mediately changed  their  cockades  to  blue 
and  s  arlet. 

Monsieur  de  PruySegur  and  count  dc  Mont- 
inorin  have  not  yet  resumed  their  tormer 
offices".  It  is  supposed  they  wait  the  return 
tof  Monsieur  Neckar,  who  was  not  arrived 
on  the  20th,  but  was  hourly  expected.  Count 
de  St.  Priest  is  appointed  secretaryof  state  for 
the  home  department. 

The  king  only  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Bailie,  (the  new  mayor)  the 
people  had  elefted  him  to  the  new  offi.e,  on 
the  execution  of  Monsieur  de  Flasselles.  His 
majesty  also  con.^rmed  the  Hom'ination  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Fa)  ette,  as  general  of  the 
burghers. 

Toward:^  the  end  of  last  week,  bufiness 
t>f  most  kinds  went  on  in  the  ordinary  course 
at  Paris  ;  the  theatres  were  opened,  and 
every  other  place  of  public  diversion. 

Monday  last  was,  however,  the  first  day 
that  the  business  of  the  exchange  was 
transa  tedj  and  every  thing  in  Paris  when 
the  mail  and  last  letters  came  away,  wore 
the  face  of  regular  order  and  tranquillity. 
Appearanes  therefore  promise  permanency 
to  the  revolution  so  suddenly  and  so  won- 
derfully efFcftcd  in  the  capital  of  France. 

The  only  operation  of  the  populate  that 
challeua^es  the  admiration  "of  the  foreigners 
i)ow  in  Paris,  is  the  demolition  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  which  proreeds  regularly  from  day  to 
day,  without  the  smallest  inolestatioa  on 
the  part  of   governrncnt. 

Letters  from  Valenciennes  and  Arr?s 
mention,  that  the  count  d'Artois,  baron  dc 
Breteuil,  the  marshal  de  Broglio,  the  Po- 
iigH^CJ,  and  ot he:  3- uf  the  queen  of  Fran  ,e's 
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party  passsed  through  thosi  plarc^,  on  tKe 
i8th  inst.  in  their  way  to  i>pa. 

ENGLAND. 

The  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  and 
its  abolition,  is,  we  are  assured,  to  bejjMJt- 
poned  to  the  next  sessions,  from  tii^eTmpos- 
sibility  of  concluding  the  examinatioris  and 
other  procecdmgs  in  a  suitable  tin:e  for  the 
adjournment.  The  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  this  business,  was  exirtlncly 
volummous,  a  large  folio  volume  closely 
printed,  containing  an  immensity  of  calcu- 
lationsi.  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  adjourned  to  next  sessions;  there 
not  being  the  smallest  piospect  of  i;s  bein^ 
finished  this  year. 

The  present  session  has  been  the  longest 
known  for  many  years.  Including  the  con-' 
vention  parlianvent,  the  two  houses  hive  s 
near  nine  months  without  any  recesi  of  con- 
sequence. 

SPAIN. 

By  advices  from  Malaga  we  hear  that 
Charles  IV.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spaia 
on  the  i^th  of  May  last. 

ITALY. 

Advices  received  from  Anrona  mention' 
that  the  Russians  have  destroyed  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  Turkish  Oeet,  near  the  port  of 
Warna. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna^  May  30.  His  Imperial  majesty 
has  had  another  return  &t"  his  fever.  He 
was,  however,  yesterday  evening,  much  bet- 
ter than  he  has  been  for  three  or  four  days 
past,  and  had  begun  to  take  the  bark,  from 
which  the  most  salutary  eifects  are  expected. 

The  last  accounts  from  the  Bannat,  state,' 
that  the  grand  army,  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Haddi  k,  had  quitted  Qpava,' 
and  was  on  the  24th  at  Weisskuchen,  wherq 
arc  now  the  head  quarters".  A  considerable 
corps  has  been  deta  :hed  to  Caransebe,  and 
a  sufficient  force  remains  at  Scnilln.  Troops 
are  also  stationed  at  Panczova  Kubin,  and 
Uipalanka; 

intelligence  has  been  received  that  tha 
grand  Vizier,  with  an  army  of  ioOjOoo 
men,  has  left  Ruschuck,  and  is  advari  ing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  towards 
Cladova,  in  Servia, 

Acivice  has  been  received  from  Moldavia, 
that  the  Russians  have  abandoned  their  re- 
cent a:ouisitian  at  Gallatz,  and  have  burned 
that  town  to  the  ground. 

£;^  The  great  vnporiavce  ojihe  i>'ftt!tgence 
received  from  Fiance,  has  laid  us  uruier  the  Wf- 
ccusitv  of  extending  it  to  an  vniifual  length,  and 
has  obltged  us  to  pojlponethe  doinaiic  intell'ge'^ci 
.u'it'i  thi  mania p^es  and dsaihit.l:  out  mxt: 
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Embellished  with  two  copper-plates,  viz. 
J.  A  perspective  view  of  mr  Jacob  s  new  constructed  CAftRiAGB 

SPRINCS. 

II.  A  view  from  the  roa^  near  new-windsor. 
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TO      CORRESPONDENT  5. 

Ccrlo^  note  has  been  received  j  the  neceffary  coireftions  will  be  at-" 
tended  to  in  our  next. 

Armon  and  Mortra  (an  American  talc)  will  be  returned,  if  applied 
for  at  ':lie  printer's,  with  a  note  for  the  writer ;  in  our  opinion,  it  ap- 
pears too  incorrect  tor  publication. 

We  hope  the  SpecuJatist  will  excuse  our  declining  his  essay  :  being 
already  favoured  with  the  correspondence  of  two  periodical  writers, 
{who  have  the  strongest  claiipis  to  our  gratitude  and  preference)  we 
are  apprehensive  the  public  would  be  displeased  at  our  allotting  so  large 
a  part  of  our  miscellany,  to  one  species  of  writing-  We  shall  howe- 
ver be  glad  of  his  correspondence  on  any  other  subject. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR, 
[Continued  from  page  516.] 

THIS  decisive  victory,  in  the  mons,  a  gentleman  in  the  opposi- 

house  of  lords,  restored  the  tion,    desired    they    might  be   in* 

confidence    of    the   minister,   and  formed,     whether    these    papers 

perhaps  encouraged   him  to  mea-  contained     all    the      intelligence 

sares  in   the  other   house,  which  ministers  had  received  from  Ame- 

he,    otherwise,    would   not   have  rica.      The   minister   replied,  he 

hazarded.     Upon   layiuii  the  pa-  would  not  undertake  to  say  they 

pers    before   the   house    of    com-  did,  as  those  he  had  brought  were 

"  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  I  must  not  say,  that  the  king  is  betrayed  ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  the  ffdiz'on  is.ruined,  What  foundation  have  we  for  our  claims  over  America  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  persist  in  such  cvnel  and  vindictive  meafures  against  that  loyal  aud  re- 
spectable people  ?  They  say,  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  witliout  their  consent.  They 
say  truly,  representation  and  taxation  must  go  together  ;  they  are  inseperablc.  Yet  there 
is  hardly  a  man  in  our  streets,  though  so  poor  as  scarce  to  be  able  to  get  bis  daily  bread, 
but  thinks  he  is  the  legislator  of  America.  Our  American  lubjecis,  is  a  common  phrase 
in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  citizens  ;  but  property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole 
and  entire  dominion  of  the  owner ;  it  excludes  all  the  v.orld  besides  the  owner.  None 
can  intermeddle  with  it,     It  is  an  unity;  a  mathematical  point.      It  is  an  atom,  untangi- 

blebyanybut  the  proprietor.     Touch  it and   the  owner  loses    his    whole  property. 

The  touch  contaminates  the  whole  mas«  ;  the  whole  property  vanishes.  The  touch  of 
another  annihilates  it, — for  v/hatevcr  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  hin 
own." 

Col,  Mag.  Vol,  HI.  No.  10.  Y  y 


^yo  History  of  the  American  War, 

only  extracts,  containing  the  facts  proposed  the  question,  made  use 
in  the  original  letters;  that  the  oFmany  arguments  against  the  un- 
opinions  ot  the  writers  were  not  fairness  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
mentioned,  it  having  been  fre-  ing;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
quentlv  found,  that  the  making  whole  of  the  information  received  , 
public  the  private  opinions  of  peo-  from  America  ought  to  belaid 
|ile  in  office,  had  been  attended  before  the  house,  and  not  extracts 
with  bad  consequences ;  therefore  of  particular  letters,  such  as  suit- 
his  majefty's  servants  had  deter-  ed  the  ministers  purpose, 
mined,  for  the  future,  never  to  This  proposition  not  being  ad- 
mention  the  private  opinion  of  mitted,  the  minister  moved,  that 
any  person.     The  gentleman  who  the  papers  should,  on  the  26th  be 

"  In  the  last  parliament  all  was  anger all  was  rage.  Administration  did  not  con- 
sider what  was  practicable,  but  what  was  revenge.  Sine  clade  victoria^  was  the  language 
ot  the  ministry  last  sessions,  but  every  body  knew,  an  idiot  might  know,  that  such  would 
not  be  the  issue.  But  the  ruin  of  the  nation  was  a  matter  of  no  concern,  if  administrati- 
on might  be  revenged.  Americans  were  abused;  misrepresented,  and  traduced  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner,  in  order  to  give  a  colour,  and  urge  on    to  the  most  precipitate, 

unjust,  cruel  and  vindictive  measures,  that  ever  disgraced  a  nation  " ■ 

Gnossius  ha:;c  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
Castigatqite  AUDITQUE  dolos. 

"  My  lords,  the  very  infernal  spirits,  they  chastise;  castigatque^  sed  auditque,  my  \orc]s. 
The  very  spirits  of  the  infernal  regions  HEAR  ^^yort  they  punish.  But  how  have  these 
lespcctable  people  behaved  under  all  their  grievances  ?  With  unexampled  patience,  with 
unparalleled  wisdom.  They  chose  delegates  by  their  free  suffrages  ;  no  bribery,  no  cor~ 
ruption^  no  infi-uence  here,  my  lords.  Their  representatives  ineet  with  sentiments 
and  temper,  and  speak  the  sense  of  the  continent.  For  genuine  sagacity,  for  singular 
moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly  spirit,  sublime  sentiments  and  simplicity  ot  lan- 
guage, for  every  thing  respectable  and  honorable,  the  congress  of  Philadelphia  shine  un- 
rivalled.    This  wise  people  speak  out.     They  do  not  hold  the  language  of  slaves  ;  they 

tell  yoia  what  they  mean. They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws  as  a  favour  ;  they 

claim  it  as  a  right;  they  demand  it.  They  tell  you  they  will  not  submit  to  you;  they 
tell  you  they  will  not  submit  to  them  :  and  I  tell  you,  the  acts  must  be  repealed;  they 
"will  be  repealed  ;  you  cannot  enforce  them.  The  ministry  are  check-mated  ;  they  have 
a  move  to  make  on  the  board  ;  and  yet  not  a  move  but  they  are  ruined." 

"  Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  say.  But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened 
and  spirited  people.  What !  repeal  a  bit  of  paper;  repeal  a  piece  of  parchment  !  That 
alone  won't  do,  my  lords.  You  must  go  through.  You  must  declare  you  have  no  right 
to  tat.  Then  they  may  trust  you  ;  then  they  will  have  cotifidencc  in  you.  I  have  heard 
a  noble  lord  speak,  who  seemed  to  lay  some  blame  upon  general  Gage:  I  think  that 
'honorable  gentleman  has  behaved  with  gi-.eat  prudence  and  becoming  caution  :  he  has 
entrenched  himself  artd  strengthened  his  fortifications  :  I  do  not  know  what  he  could  do 
■more.'' 

*"  My  lords,  there  are  three  millions  of  whigs.  Three  millions  of  whigs,  my  lords, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  are  a  very  formidable  body.  'Twas  the  whigs,  my  lords,  that,, 
set  his  majesty's  royal  ancestors  upon  the  throne  of  England.  I  hope,  my  lords,  there'" 
are  yet  double  the  number  of  whigs  in  England  that  there  are  in  America.  I  hope  the 
whigs  of  both  countries  will  join  and  make  it  a  common  cause.  Ireland  is  with  the  Ame- 
ricans to  a  man.  The  whigs  of  that  country  will,  and  those  of  this  country  ought,  to  think 
the  American  cause  their  ov^n.  Theyare  allied  together  i-n  sentiment  and  interest,  united 
in  one  great  principle  of  ^defence  and  resistance  ;  they  ought  therefoi-e,  and  will  run  t(» 
embrace  and  support  their  brethren  The  cause  of  ship-money  was  the  cause  of  all  tho 
whigs  in  England.  You  shall  not  take  mywoiie\  withont  my  consent,  is  the  doctrine  and  language 
of  whigs  :  it  is  the  doctrine  and  voire  of  whigs  in  Am.erica,  and  whigs  here.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine in  support  of  which  1  know  not  how  many  names  I  could  call  in  this  house  ;  among 
the  living  I  cannot  say  how  many  I  could,  to  join  with  m.e  and  maintain  these  doctrines, 
^ut  among  the  dead  I  could   raise   an  host  innumerable.     And,  my  lords,    at  this  day 


History  of  thi  American  War,  cji 

referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
committec  of  the  whole  house,  tion  the  American  papers.  This 
wnich  was  agreed  to.  The)'  con-  seemed  to  be  so  natural,  and  so 
^  sisted  principally  of  letters  be-  much  a  matter  of  course,  as 
tween  some  of  the  ministers,  and  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  controver- 
the  governors  of  most  of  the  co-  sy.  The  minister  had,  however, 
lollies;  and  were  transmitted  in  hit  upon  a  manoeuvre,  by  which 
this  mutilated  state  to  the  com-  the  shower  of  petitions  was  so  ef- 
mittee.      ^     ^  fectually  thrown  off,  that  they  be- 

The  principal  trading  and  ma-  came  a  mere  matter  of  sport  ra- 
nufacturing  towns  in  the  king-  ther  than  of  concern j  it  was  mo- 
doni,  having  waited  to  regulate  ved  by  way  of  amendment,  by  the 
their  conduct,  as  to  American  af-  ministerial  adherents,  that  it 
fairs,  by  that  of  the  merchants  of  should  be  referred  to  a  separate 
London  and  Bristol,  now  follow-     committee  which  was  to  meet  the 

27th,  the  day  succeeding  that  on 
which  the  committee  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  American 
papers.  This  was  objected  to  as 
a  pitiful  evasion;  that  the  house 
ought  to  hear  the  merchants, 
their  evidence  was  now  become 
more  necessary,  since  the  mini- 
ster had  refused  to  give  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  respecting 
America.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions   of    opposition  the 

,  there  are  many  sound,  substantial  whigs,  who  ought  and   who  will  consider  the  Ameri- 
can controversy,  as  a  great  common  cause.'' 

"  My  lords,  decplv  impressed  with  the  importance  of  taking  some  healing  measures 
at  this  most  alarming  distracted  state  of  Qur  atiairs,  though  bowed  down  with  a  cruel 
disease,  I  have  crawled  to  this  ho-se,  to  give  my  best  experience  and  council;  and  mv 
advice  is,  to  beseech  hismajesty,  &;c  &c.  It  will  convince  America,  that  you  mean  to  try 
her  cause  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  laws  ot  freedom  and  fair  enquiry,  and  not  by  codes  of 
blood.     How  can  she  now  trust  you,  with  the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?    She  has  now  all 

the  reason  in  the  world  co  believe  you  mean  her  death  or  bondage." — i 

'■'•  Thus  entered  on  the  threshold  of  this  business,  I  will  knock  at  your  gates  for  justice 
without  ceasing,  unless  inveteiace  infirmities  stay  my  hand.  My  lords,  I  pledge  myself 
never  to  leave  tiiis  business  :  I  will  pursue  it  to  the  end  in  every  shi)pe.  1  will  never  faii 
of  my  attendance  on  it,  atevery  step  and  period  of  this  great  matter,  unless  nailed  down 
to  mv  bed  by  the  severity  of  disease.  My  lords,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  ;  every 
moment  is  big  vvith  dangers.  Nay,  while!  am  now  speaking,  the  decisive  blow  mav 
be  struck,  and  millions  involved  in  the  consequence.  The  very  first  drop  of  blood  will 
make  a  wound  that  will  not  be  easily  skinned  over.  Years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heal 
it.  It  will  be  in  habile  lu'iius,  a  wound  of  that  rancorous,  malignant,  correding,  festcr- 
\r\'r  nature,  that  in  all  probability  it  will  mortify  the  whole  body.  Let  us  Chen,  mv 
lords,  sit  to  this  business  in  eaijiest,  not  take  it  up  by  bits  and  scr;»ps  as  iorm-.rly,  just  as 
exit'encies  pressed,  without  anv  regard  to  the  general  relations,  connections  and  depend- 
encies. When  the  inherent  constitutional  rights  of  America  arc  invaded,  those  rights 
thatshe  has  an€quitable  claim  to  the  full  enjoyment  of,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  ingrafted  thereon  by  the  unalterable  laws  ot  nature,  th„n  I  owi«. 
mvsdf  an  ^;2?^n<:<2H,  and  feeling  so,  I  shall,  to  the  verge  of  my  life,  vindicate  t^iosc  M^h^N 
a"aintcall  xncrij  whostriveto  jrample  upon  or  oppjfc  them."— —— 


ed  the  example  of  those  two  com- 
mercial bodies  and  prepared  peti- 
tions upon  that  subject  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament. 
'Jan  2  2  ^^^^  petition  from  the 
merchants  of  London, 
was  of  Coarse  the  first  delivered, 
and  being  presented  by  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  that  city,  who  was 
likewise  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  moved,  that  it  should  be  refer- 
ed   to  the  committee,  who   were 
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amendment    was   carried    197   a- 
gainst  81. 

A  similar  fate  attended  the  pe- 
titions from  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
Norwich,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Dadley  and  some  other  places,  all 
of  them  were  in  their  turn  con- 
signed, to  what  the  opposition 
termed,  the  committee  of  obli- 
vion. 

cy  r       Being  the  day  appoint- 

Jau,  20.    ^j  £^^  ^j^^  consideration 

of  Am.erican  affairs,  a  second  and 
very  pointed  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don ;  they  conclude  this  petition, 
by  praying,  that  they  may  be 
heard,  by  themselves  or  their  a- 
gents,  in  support  of  their  former 
petition,  and  that  no  resolution 
respecting  America  may  be  taken 
by  the  house,  or  by  any  com^mittee 
thereof,  until  they  shall  be  heard. 
This  produced  a  motion,  that  the 
order,  for  rete^  ing  the  petition  of 
the  merchants  to  a  separate  com- 
mittee, should  be  discharged  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  reicred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  who 
were  appointed  to  consider  the 
American  papers.  The  minority 
painted  in  strong  colours,  the  in- 
jiignity  and  mockery  offered,  to  so 
oreat  a  body  as  the  merthants  of 
London,  by  tlic  late  resolution, 
which,  with  an  insidious  affecta- 
tion of  civility,  received  the  peti- 
tion with  one  hand,  and  threw 
it  out  of  the  window  with  the 
other. 

All  the  debates,  on  the  subject 
of  the  petitions,  were  conducted 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  asperi- 
ty, and  even  acrimony  on  the  side 
of  opposition.  The  rainlfterwas 
repeatedly  charged  with  negli- 
gence, incapacity  and  inconsis- 
tency. The  acts  of  the  late  par- 
liament were  arraigned  in  the  se- 


verest terms,  they  were  said  to  be 
framed  on  false  information,  con- 
ceived in  weakness  and  executed 
with   negligence.     The  ministers    ^ 
were   told,    that  a   bitter  day  of  V 
reckoning  might  come,  when  they 
v^^ould  be  convicted  of  such  a  train 
of  blunders  and  neglects,  as  would 
inevitably    draw     vengeance     on 
their   heads.       In   the   course    of 
these  debates,  the  conduct  of  the 
late    parliament    was   scrutinized 
without  mercy,  and   its   memory 
treated  with   the    greatest  disre- 
spect: a  gentleman  remarkable  for 
the  sarcastic  poignancy  of  his  ob- 
servations,   said,  in    sketching    a 
short  history  of  that  parliament, 
that  they  began  their  political  life 
with  a  violation   of    the     sacred 
rid^ts    of  election,  in   the  case  of 
Middlesex ;    that  they  had  died  in 
the  act  of  popery,  by  establishing 
the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  and 
that  they   had  left  a  rebellion  in 
America    as  a  legacy  to  their  suc- 
cessors.  The  question  however 

was  rejected  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, there  appearing  in  support 
of  the  motion  for  rescinding  the 
form.er  resolution  relative  to  the 
petition  only  89,  against  it  250. 

Thougn  it  was  then  late,  a  pe- 
tition was  offered  by  dr.  Franklin, 
mr.  Bollan  and  mr.  Lee,  stating, 
that  they  were  authorized  by  the 
American  continental  congress,  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  con- 
gress to  the  king,  which  petition 
his  majesty  had  refered  to  that  ^ 
house  ;  that  they  v.'^ere  enabled 
to  throw  great  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  prayed  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  in  support  of  the  said 
petition.  This  petition  was  also 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  218  to 
68. 

The  London  merchants  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  indignity 
with  which   they   were   treated. 
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Tlie  spirit,  which  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  that  great  commer- 
cial body,  was  not  lost,  nor  was 
tlie  rank  and  consideration,  which 
they  ever  held  in  the  affairs  of 
this  country  forgotten.  The  day 
after  the  rejection  of  their  second 
petition,  being  that  on  which  the 
committee  of  oblivion  was  to  hold 
its  first  meeting,  and  their  busi- 
ness of  course  the  first  to  come 
before  it;  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants deputed  in  the  name  of  the 
of  the  whole  body,  represented 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  they 
would  decline  appearing  before 
the  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed ;  that  the  merchants  were 
not  under  any  apprehensions  re- 
specting their  American  debts,  un- 
less the  means  of  remittance 
should  be  cut  off,  by  measures 
adopted  in  Great- Britain, 

In  this  manner  both  parties  tri- 
ed their  several  forces,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  throughout  the 
nation.  It  was  evident  that  the 
failure   of  former  plans,  had  not 


in  the  least  abated  the  readiness 
shewn  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  any  other  which 
administraiioii  should  propose 
and  it  confidently  asserted  and  be- 
lieved, that  when  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  preventing  the 
operation  of  force,  it  would  then 
become  their  interest  to  give  all 
po'^sible  effect  to  it.  They  would 
thus  form,  by  degrees,  a  prin- 
cipal support  of  that  cause, 
which  they  now  so  eagerly  op- 
posed. When  once  every  thing 
was  made  to  depend  on  war,  no- 
thing but  that  war  could  give  the 
trading  body  any  hopes  of  re- 
covering their  debts  and  renewing 
their  commerce :  tlierefbre,  not 
only  tlieir  opinion,  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  in 
America,  but  the  hopes  of  com- 
pellinrr  a  o;reat  bodv  at  home  to 
concurrence,  made  the  mmistcr 
more  and  more  resolved  to  go  on 
and  complete  the  coercive  plan  he 
had  be^nn. 


C     M    A     P.    VII. 

Lord  Chatham  s  co::ciJiatory  hid  iviih  refpect  to  Amcrkai    rejected.      Tetitktt  to 
the  honfe  of  commons  from  the  West-India  planters  and  mtrchants.      Address- 
to  the  king,  moved  for  in  the  houfe  of  commons ^  by  the  minister :  agreed  to  by. 
the  honfe^      Motion  for   recommiliing  the  addresSy  rftcted.      7 he  lords  concur 
twith  the    commoni  in    the    address.      Protest  against  the  address.     Message 
from  the  throne  for  an   aiigmeKtation  of  the  forces.     Tctit ion  and  memorial 
from  the  Assembly   of  Jamaica.      Bill  for  restraining  the  commerce  of  the 
Nevj-England  colonies  :    Petition  and  evidence  against  it.     Petition  of  the 
to-wn  of  Poole  in  fupport  of  the  hill.      Petition  from  the  quakers.    The  fjotry 
hill  passes  the  commons.      Similar  petitions  presented  to  the  lords ,  against  the 
bill.      The  bill  passes  the  lords  ijuith  an  amendment.      Conference   ivith  the 
commons   on  the   subject  of  the  amcndme?zi.     The  amendment  rejected  by  the 
commons  ;  the   lords  pass  the  bill  r.i'ithout  the  amendment.      The  bill  recei<ves 
the  royal  assent.    Augmentation  of  the  naval  and  land  forces.   Lord  hcrth^s 
conciliatory    motion .      Bill  for  restraining  the  trade   to  the  southern  colonies^ 
Mr.    Burke's    conciliatory   propositions.      Great   importance   and   astonishing 
gro'wth  of  the  American  colonies.      Mr.  Hartley  s  conciliatory  motion.      Vari- 
ens  petitions.      Addrefs^  remonstrance    and  petition  from  the  c'lty  of  London. 
Encouragement   to   the  fisheries  of  Grta'-Britain  and  Ireland.   Motion  ft 
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hringiny  up  the  reprejetttation  and  remonfirance  ef  the  general  assembly  of 
Nenv-TorL  Memrial  to  the  lordi  from  the  same  assembly,  and  petition  tn 
\he  kifiT.  '  Petition  to  the  lords  front  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  ^etec.  Lord  Camden\s  bill  for  repealing  the  i^ebec  act,  Petition  from 
the  fame  inhabitants  of  ^ebec.  to  the  house  of  commons.  Sir  George  Sa- 
<ville's  rnGtionfor  repealing  the  ^ebcc  act.      Speech  from  the  throne. 


T     O  R  D  Chatham  Jiot 
■^^^-  ^       X-i  discouraged   at  the 
great     majority     by     which    his 
iormer  motion  was  rejected,  still 
persevered  in  the   prosecution  ot 
his   conciliatory  scheme   with  A- 
merica.      He  accordingly  brouglit 
into  the  house  of  lords  the  outlines 
or  a  bill   which  he  hoped  would 
answer  that  salutary  purpose,  un- 
der the  title  of '^  A  provisional  act 
for  settling  the  troubles  in  Ame- 
rica,   and    for   asserting   the   su- 
preme  legislative    authority   and 
superintending  power   of  Great- 
Britain  over  the  colonies." 

This  bill  caused  a  variety  of 
discussions,  not  only  in  parlia- 
ment but  throughout  the  nation. 
The  ministry  found  it  a  proposi- 
tion of  reconciliation  by  concessi- 
on, which  was  sufficient  (inde- 
pendent of  the  obnoxious  quarter 
from  whence  it  came)  to  induce 
them  to  reject  it ;  their  plan  at 
this  time,  being,  though  a  little 
varied  afterwards  ;  to  showa  firm 
resolution  not  to  give  way  in  any 
instance,  while  the  opposition  m 
A^merica  continued. 

The  noble  framer  of  the  bill  de- 
fended himself  from  the  numerous 
attacks  and  reasons  thrown  out 
during  the  debate  with  great  spirit 
and  v^igor  ;  the  many  indignities 
oiFered  him  seemed  to  renew  all 
the  fire  of  youth,  and  he  retorted 
upon  his  adversaries,  wdth  the 
most  pointed  severity. 

After  a  long  and  pointed  de- 
bate, the  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  6 1  to  32;  it  wa?  not 
even  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table^ 


contrary  to  the  general  custom 
-adopted"  by  parliament,  not  to  re- 
ject, on  the  first  proposition,  any 
bill  whose  object  was  allowed  to 
be  necessary. 

The  day  after  the  rejection   of 
lord    Chatham's   bill,    a  petition 
was   presented  to   the  commons, 
from  the  planters  of  the  sugar  co- 
lonies residing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  merchants  of  London  tra- 
ding to  those    colonies,  its    pur- 
port was  to  set  forth  to  the  house, 
the    great  distress  to  which  the 
West  India  islands  would  be   re- 
duced, unless  the  former  harmony 
between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  w^as  restored.     This 
petition,  like  all  the  former  upon 
the  same  subject  was  referred  to 
the  established  petition   commit- 
tee.    The  same  day   this   petiti- 
on   was  presented,   the   minister 
thought  proper   to   open  his  de- 
signs respecting  America  :  having 
prepared  the  way  by  a  long  speech, 
he   moved  for  an  address  to  the 
king,   and    a  conference  with  the 
lords,   that  it  might  be  the  joint 
address  of  both  houses. 

The  purport  of  the  address  was 
to  return  thanks  for  the  commu- 
nication of  the   American  papers,  f 
and  to  declare,  that  having  taken 
them  into  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration, they  find  that  a  rebellicn^ 
actuallv  exists  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  the 
said  province   is  actually   counte- 
nanced   and   encouraged   in   it  by 
unlawful    combinations    and     en- 
oagements  entered  into,  in  s-everal 
of  the   other  colonies  ;  that  they 
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can  never  so  far  desert  the  tru.^t 
reposed  in  them,  as  to  relinquish 
any  part  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity over  all  the  dominions,  which 
by  law  is  vested  in  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ; 
they  therefore  beseech  his  majesty 
to  take  the  most  efFccLual  mea- 
sures to  enforce  due  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  le- 
gislature ;  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assure  him,  that  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties, they  will  support  him,  against 
all  attempts,  in  ihc  maintenance 
of  the  just  rights  of  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
This  address  was  so  replete 
with  consequences,  the  extent  of 
which  could  not  be  defined,  that 
it  called  up  all  the  powers  of  op- 
position ;  and  the  m.ore  moderate, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  with  ad- 
ministration, seemed  to  feel  akir.d 
of  horror  and  reluctance  at  enter- 
ing upon  measures  so  <]angerous 
in  their  tendency  and  inexplica- 
ble in  their  event.  The  minister 
however  carried  the  address  by  a 
majority  of  296  to  106. 
7J,  ,  The  opposition  once  more 

^*  revived  this  business,  by 
moving  for  a  recommitment  of  the 
address ;  which  again  gave  rise 
to  a  very  long  and  interesting  de- 
bate but  the  motion  was  lost, 
there  being  2S8  who  opposed,  to 
105  who  supported  it. 

r  7  After  the  proposed  confe- 

teb.  7.  -11 

'        rence  with  the  commons, 

the  lords  beino;  retired  to  their 
own  house  ;  a  very  long  debate 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  a  moti- 
on to  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the 
address,  with  tlie  words.  **  The 
lords  spiritual  aud  temporal  ^c." 


in  order  to  render  the  instrument 
the  joint  act  of  both  houses  ; 
which  w^as  at  length  agreed  to  by 
the  lords,  but  produced  a  very 
spirited  protest  signed  by  eigh- 
teen *  ;  who  conclude  their  rea- 
sons of  dissent  in  the  following 
words. 

'*  We  therefore  protest  against 
an  address,  amounting  to  a  dc' 
claratkn  of  auaVy  which  is  founded 
on  no  proper  parliamentary  infor- 
mation ;  w^hich  was  introduced  by- 
refusing  to  suffer  the  presentati- 
on of  petitions  against  it  j  (altho* 
it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
siibiect  to  present  the  same)  which 
followed  the  rejection  of  every 
mode  of  conciliation  ;  which  holds 
out  no  substantial  oifer  of  rcdres« 
of  grievances  ;  and  which  pro- 
mises support  to  those  ministers 
who  have  inflamed  America,  and 
grossly  misconducted  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain." 

The  address  being  delivered ; 
the  king,  in  answer  assured  both 
houses  that  they  might  depend 
upon  his  taking  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  for  enfofc- 
ing  due  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
legislature.  The  answer  to  the 
address  was  accompanied,  with  a 
message  from  the  throne,  to  the 
commons,  in  which  they  were  in- 
formed, that  it  W'ri3  determined, 
in  consequence  of  the  address,  to 
take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  for  supporting  the  just 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  that  seme 
augmentation  of  the  forces  by  sea 
and  land  would  he  necessary  for 
that  purpose  :  this  message,  as 
usual,  was  referred  to  the    com- 


*  The  following  are  the  names  of  tne  noblemen  who  figned  the  proteft,  viz  :  Rich- 
mond, Craven,  Archer,  Ahcr^avexiiiy,  Hochinghaxn,  Wycombe,  Courtcncy,  Torring- 
ton,  Ponsonby.  Cholmondeiey,  Abin,i;don,  Portland,  Camuco,  Kff ('^.''am:  Sc.«ihope, 
^earbo^"ough,  FitzwiHiam  and  'r-.nkcrville. 
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mittee   of   supply.     On  ^  this,    or 
the  precceding  day,  a  petition  and 
memorial   from  the  assembly    of 
Jamaica,  to  his  majesty,  was  laid 
before  the  commons  ;  it  v/as  drawn 
up  in  very  strong  terms  :  this  me- 
morial entered   into   a  fall,    free 
and    argumentative  discussion    of 
the  late  claims  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  of  the  rights  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  the   former  of  which    it 
denies  and  defends  the  latter  with 
great  force.     The  petitioners,  at 
■\\\t    same   time    deplore  and    see 
with  amazement,  a    plan  ,  almost 
carried  into   execution,  for  redu- 
cing the  colonies  to  the  most  ab- 
ject state  of  slavery  ;    they  sup- 
plicate the  throne  ;  they  demand 
and  claim  from  them,   as  the  gua- 
rantee of  their  just    rights,  that 
no   laws    should   be  forced   upon 
them,  injurious  to  their  rights  as 
colonists  or  Englishmen  :  and  that, 
as  the  common  parent  of  his  peo- 
ple, his  majesty  would  become  a 
mediator  between    his   European 
and  American  subjects. 
■p  J  While    measures    were 

^  '  ^^'  thus  taking  to  apply  a 
military  force  to  the  cure  of  the 
disorders  in  America,  other  means 
were  thought  necessary  to  come 
in  aid  of  this  expedient.  For 
this  purpose  the  ministers  mov- 
ed for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
restrain  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  New- Hampshire ;  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode- 
Island  and  Province  plantations, 
in  North  America,  to  Great  Bii- 
tain,  Ireland  and  the  British  West- 
India  islands  ;  and  to  prohibit 
them  from  carrying  on  any  fishery 
on  the  banks  ot  Newfoundland  or 
other  places  therein  to  be  men- 
tioned, under  certain  conditions 
and  for  a  limited  time.  T  ]ie  mo- 
tion  for   brinfnno;  in  the  bill  was 


carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
three  to  one,  there  being  for  it 
261  to  85  who  opposed  it. 

Daring  the  progress  of  this  bill 
the  London  merchants  and  traders    ^ 
interested   in  the  American  com- 
merce   petitioned  against  it,  and 
were  allowed  to  be  heard;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  long  train  cf 
witnesses,  consisting  of  merchants 
and  captains  of  ships,  who  resided 
in    England    or    North-America, 
and  who  had  been  long  versed  in 
the    trade  and  fisheries  of  both, 
were   examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  the  evidence  being  conduct- 
ed bv    mr.   David  Barclay,    who 
was   appointed   agent  to  manage 
this  business  by  the  committee  of 
American  merchants.  In  the  course 
of  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
even  in    the  year    1764  the  New- 
England    colonies     employed    in 
their  several  fisheries,  to  less  than 
45  880  ton  of  shipping  and   6coo 
men;     and    that    the   produce    of 
their  fisheries  in  the  foreign  mark- 
ets for    that    year    amounted   to 
322,2221.   i6s,    sterling:    it   also 
appeared    that    the   fisheries    had 
very   much   increased   since    that 
time  ;  that  all  the  materials,  used 
in  the  fisheries,  except  salt  and  the 
timber   with   which    the   vessels 
were  built,  were  taken  from  the 
mother  country  and  that  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  fish  were  remitted 
to    Great-Britain,  and  that  there 
was  near  a  million  of  money  ow- 
ing from  New-England  to  the  city 
of  London  alone.       Their  agent 
also  stated  to  the  house,  that  the 
calamities,    consequent   lapon  the 
bill,  must  fall  in  a  particular  de- 
gree upon  the  innocent  :  the  case 
of  the  inhabitants   of  Nantucket 
would  be  particularly  hard. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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For  the  Columbian  magazine. 

CHEMICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  ESSAYS. 

ESSAY    SECOND. 

Analysis  of  Earths. 

TO  distinguish  an  earth  from  tens  in  burning  it  is  very  apt  to 
every  other  kind  of  matter,  crack — and  it  is  probably  to  the 
we  must  be  certain  that  it  posses-  too  great  purity  of  some  of  our 
ses  the  following  properties  : — To  American  clays,  that  our  unglaZ' 
dissolvet  but  very  sparingly^  or  not  ed  earthen  vessels  will  suffer  water 
at  all  in  luater,  to  possess  little  or  and  other  liquids  to  pass  through 
no  sapidity^  to  he  incombustible^  that  them — a  mixture  oi\\\^  Jlinty  earth 
iSf  that  it  luill  not  burn  in  the  fire  y  which  exists  in  all  common  clays 
and  to  have  little  or  no  stnell ;  all  in  considerable  proportion,  pre- 
the  earths  possess  these  properties  vents,  in  proportion  to  its  quanti- 
in  an  eminent  degree,  there  are  ty,  this  contraAion  of  the  ware, 
however  some  substances  which  and  probably  were  the  quantity  in 
answer  these  descriptions,  which  ours  greater  than  it  is,  that  one  in- 
\ve  shall  find  are  not  earths^  and  convenience  would  be  remedied, 
these  we  will  point  out  in  proper  The  red  colour  of  our  ware,  is  in- 
order,  variably  owing  to  iron^  which  ex- 

I  know  not  at  present   of  any  ists  very  plentifully  in  Ametica,  and 

use  that  an   analysis   or  chemical  in  some  degree  in   alonost    all  our 

examination  of  the  earths  will  be  clays^  the  deepnefs  of  the  colour  is 

of  to  the  arts,  except  to  the   art  in  proportion  to  the  quantity. 

of  pottery — and  as  it  is  equally  to  We   will   fuppose   a    potter    to 

the  potter's  purpose  to  know  what  have  obtained  several  specimens  of 

earths  are  improper   for  his  busi-  clay?,  and  is  anxious  to  know  vvhe- 

ncss  as  to  know   what  are  fit  for  ther  they  will  do   for   pottery  or 

use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diredl  no  ;  he  will  find  as  we  suppose  the 

the  reader  to  fome  general  rules,  following  method   the  most  easy, 

by  which  he  may  be  able  to  know  decisive  and  satisfactory, 

any  earth  that  falls  under  his  no-  He  muft  procure  at  an  apothe- 

tice.  caries  about  half  a  gill  (two  ounces) 

The  excellence  of  potters  ware,  of   spirit  cf  sea    salty    which   he 

besides    other    circumstances    de-  can   get   under   that    name,    then 

pends  principally  upon //^r^fc- things,  weighing  off  four   pennyweights 

1.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  and  four  grains  of  the  clay  to  be 
materials  he  uses  for  the  ware  and  examined,  firft  dried  and  reduced 
its  glazing.  to  a  fine  powder — a  thin  Florence 

2.  The  mechanical  nature  of  oil  flask  well  cleaned  by  washing 
the  earthy  such  as  'w^finemssy  &c.  it  in  strong  lye,   must  be  had,  in- 

3.  The  colour  of  the  materials  to  which  the  powdered  clay  Is  to 
after  baking.  be  poured— we  then  mix  the  half 

We  have  already  hinted   that  a  gill  of  spirits  of  sea  salt   with  an 

liure  clay  is  not  the   most  fit  for  equal  quantity  of  rain  water,  which 

making  earthen  vessels — as  it  shor-  we  prefer  as  being  the  most  pure, 

Col.  Mac.  Vol*  III,  Wq,  \q,  Z  z 
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then  an  half  gill  of  this  nveakened 
spirits  of  salt  is  to  be  poured  into 
the  oil  flask  and  mixed  with  the 
earth.  Great  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  appearance  in  the  in- 
stant of  mixture,  wiiether  there  is 
a  hissing  noise,  and  the  appearance 
of  boiling-y  or  whether  a  few  large 
bubbles  arise  to  the  top,  without 
jany  noise >for  if  the  first  ap- 
pearance takes  place,  it  will  afford 
a  strong  prcfumption  that  the  clay- 
contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  lime,  and  is  likely  to  prove  un- 
fit for  pottery,  because,  as  we  faid 
before,  all  earths  containing  burnt 
Urns  (and  the  lime  contained  in 
the  clay  would  become  such,  after 
the  ware  was  burnt)  would  split, 
or  slack  as  soon  as  any  liquid  was 
applied  to  them. — We  then  set 
the  oil  flask  on  some  burning  coals 
in  a  shovel,  nor  need  we  be  afraid 
of  its  cracking  from  the  sudden 
application  of  heat,  for  it  has  long 
since  been  found,  that  sifch  thin 
glass  vessels  seldom  break  from  the 
changes  of  heat  and  cold: — we 
suffer  the  mixture  to  boil  slowly 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
which  time  all  the  different  earths 
that  the  clay  contained,  together 
v/ith  the  iron^  if  any,  will  be  dis- 
solved, except  the  flinty  earth, 
which  is  of  tiie  nature  of  finely 
powdered  sand — now  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  operations 
upon  the  mixture,  we  mijy  be  a- 
ble  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of 
the  clay — they  are  rather  difficult 
to  be  understood,  but  a  person 
■whose  interest  it  is  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  this  subject  will  take  lime 
to  endeavour  to  comprehend  them ; 
I  shall  just  lay  down  my  method, 
\yhiGh  is,  I  think,  the  easiest  and 
sufHciently  accurate. 

I  pour  about  half  a  gill  of  pure 


water  into  the  oil  flask,  after  the 
clay  l^c.  have  boiled  sufficiently, 
and  warm  it  over  the  coals  again — 
I  suffer  it  to  (land  until  the  undis- 
solved part  settled  to  the  bottom — 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from 
the  sediment  as  exa6lly  as  I  can 
Into  a  glass  vessel,  for  Instance  a 
tumbler — I  wash  what  is  left  in 
the  oil  flask  with  another  half  gill 
of  water,  and  pour  that  water 
when  grown  clear,  into  the  other 
clear  liquor  in  the  tumbler,  I  find 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  earth 
is  still  left  in  the  flask,  this  I 
pour  out  on  a  piece  of  clean  blot- 
ting paper,  dry  it  and  weigh  it— the 
weight  then  gives  me  the  quanti- 
ty of  flinty  earth  contained  in  an 
hundred  grains  of  the  clay — the 
proportion  of  this  earth  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  amount  to 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  per  cent, 
even  in  a  very  good  clay — 

In  the  tumbler  I  shall  find  I 
have  about  a  gill  of  a  clear  fluid — 
of  this  I  put  the  fourth  part  inta 
a  wine  glass,  and  drop  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
may  be  had  of  the  apothecaries — 
this  experiment  will  soon  satisfy 
me  whether  the  clay  contained  a- 
ny  lime  stone  in  a  powdered  state, 
for  it  will  immediately  become  of 
a  milky  whiteness,  even  if  the 
quantity  of  lime  is  but  small;  and 
here  we  must  not  be  deceived  and 
conclude  too  hastily  that  the  earth 
will  not  make  good  ware,  because 
of  the  lime  It  contains  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whiteness  will  settle 
to  the  bottom,  then  by  pouring 
away  the  clear  fluid  that  is  above 
it  in  the  wine  glass,  and  putting 
the  sediment  upon  blotting  paper, 
drying  it  and  weighing  it  careful- 
ly, we  shall  have  one  fourth  of 
the    quantity    of    lime    contained. 
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ill     an     hundred    grains     of    the  in  another  pint  of  water  we  dis- 
earth. —  solve   ten    grains   of  green   'vitriol 
The    quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  copperas,  which   we  may  just 
to  be  added  may  be  thirty  drops,  mention  in  this  place,  is  a  prepa- 
which  is  always  sufficient  for  that  ration  of  iron  and  contains  about 
quantltity  of  the  dissolved  eart!),  one  fourth  of  Its  -weight   of  that 
and  never  too  much,  for  a  reason  metal ;  that  is,  there  are  two  and 
■which  a  theoretical  chymist  would  one    half   grains    of    iron    in    ten 
Y^ell    understand,     but    It    cannot  grains    of    copperas.      We    then 
readily   be    explained  to  any   one  pour    half    a    wine    glass    full    of 
else — the    fadl    however    may    be  each,  observing   to  let  the  quan- 
depended  upon.  tity    be    exactly    the    fame,    into 
If  we  find  the  quantity  of  lime  two  separate  wine  glasses,  at  the 
by  the  last  experiment  to  be  small,  same  time,    and    add   to  each    a 
amounting  to  no  more  than  four  small   quantity,    for   instance,    as 
or  five  per  cent,   we  can   have  no  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between 
objection  to  it  upon  that  account,  the    finger    and    thumb,    of    the 
The  quantity  of  lime  and  flinty  powder  of  galls,  *  when  both  mix- 
earth  being    thus   ascertained,    .t  tures  will  become  of  a /'/<?tv^,  dark 
appears     from     the     observations  purple^  light  purple y  or  red  colour, 
made  in  our  last  essay,  that  there  according  as  the  quantity  of  iron 
can  be  no  other  earth  existing  in  is  larger  or  fa\aller  ;   we  then  fill 
the  solution,   than   magnesia   and  the  remainder  of  the  wine  glasses 
pure  cjay,   for  there  are  but  Jive  with  water,  and  accurately  attend 
earths  in  nature,  and  heavy  earth  to   the  difference   of  colour,    the 
has  never  yet  beeu  found  in  Ame-  one  that  approaches  nearest  to  a 
rica  ;    it  is  not  worth  the  potters  black  colour,  alwi\ys  contains  the 
attention  to  examine  minutely  In-  greatest  quantity  of  Iron. — 
to  the  exact   proportion  of  thefe.  Let  us  now   suppose   that   the 
as  a  tolerable  good  estimate  may  fourth  part  of  our  solution  con- 
be    m.ade    from    the  quantities   of  tained  more  than  two  and  a  half 
the    other    earths    when     known,  grains  of  iron,  or  In  other  words, 
— But    it    is    of    consequence    to  a  greater  quantity  than  the  solu- 
ascertain    the    quantity    of    iron,  tlon  of  copperas — v/hy  then   with 
which   is  very  difiicuk  to  be  done  a    g,Iven     quantity    of    powdered 
by  the  common  modes  laid  down  galls,  a  given  quantity  of  the  so- 
by  chyrn'Ists;    but  the    following  lutlon    v\ill    strike    a    da;ksr    co- 
method  when  properly  understood  lour — But  we  wish  to  ascertain 
and    well    attended    to,    will    be  how  much  more. — This   1  think 
found  tolerably  easy.  vve  may  know,    if  we  add  to  our 
We  take  one  third  of  the  re-  solution  made  from  the  clay  a  giU 
malning    solution,    that    is,    one  of  rain  water;   then  again  we  add 
fourth  of  the  whole,   and  mix  it  an    equal    quaniiiy    of    powdered 
with  a  pint  of  clear  rain  water —  galls  to  equal  quantities  of  the  two 

*  The  powder  of  the  Pig-xut  wc  have,  found  to  \>c  a  ver^  powerful  astrin- 
gent— by  which  power  k  will  answer  extrenKly  well  instead  of  powdered  galis, 
In  the  analysis  oi  eartlis.     We  hope  als*'  in  a  futtirc  essay,  to  prove  that  they  will^ 
fee  found  e^iually  valuable  in  every  oth^r  insttince- 
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solutions  as  before,  we  compare 
the  colours,  and  if  they  are  ex- 
a6lly  alike  we  suppose  the  quanti- 
ty of  iron  in  a  given  quantity  of 
the  solutions,  is  the  same;  but 
of  the  solution  of  the  clay  there 
is  one  fourth  more  than  there  is 
of  the  solution  of  the  copperas, 
consequently,  there  must  be  one 
fourth  more  iron.  Suppofe  it  re- 
quired that  two  gills  of  water 
should  be  added  to  the  solution 
of  the  clay,  before  the  colour 
would  be  exa£lly  like  the  solution 
of  the  copperas,  why  then  it  is 
obvious  it  would  be  right  to  con- 
clude that  it  contained  one  half 
more  iron — but  if  the  cafe  was 
juft  the  reverse,  then  by  adding 
so  much  water  to  the  solution  of 
the  copperas  as  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  reduce  both  solutions  to  the 
same  colour,  we  should  be  able 
to  know  how  much  kss  iron  the 
solution  made  from  the  clay^  does 
contain  ;  thus  if  it  will  require 
one  gill  of  water  before  equal 
quantities  will  exhibit  equal  shades 
of  colour,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
solution  we  are  to  examine  con- 
tains one  fourth  less  iron,  than 
the  solution  of  copperas,  l^c*  l^c. 

To  prevent  any  fallacy,  the 
wine  glasses  should  be  exaftly  of 
the  fame  size,  for  every  one 
knows,  that  a  coloured  fluid  al- 
ways appears  deeper  in  a  glass  of 
a  larger  diameter,  than  in  one  of 
a  smaller :  the  colour  should  be 
very  attentively  observed,  and  the 
opinion  of  a  second  observer  ought 
to  be  asked,  lest  the  first  by  such 
frequent  repetition  should  be  con- 
fused, as  is  sometimes  the  case- — 
"when  these  circumstances  are  at- 
tended to,  the  quantity  of  iron  even 
to  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  may  be 


discovered  in  an  hundred  grains 
of  the  clay  we  are  examining  : — 
this  is  not  the  method  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kerwan  in  his  examina- 
tion of  earths but  we  are  hap- 
py in  finding  that  this  method  of 
analysis  altho'  apparently  indeter- 
minate, yet  corresponds  exa6lly 
as  to  the  result,  with  Mr.  JK.er- 
wan  : — that  is,  an  earth  was  exam- 
ined by  his  method,  and  was 
found  to  contain  tea  per  cent,  of 
iron,  aud  being  afterwards  ex- 
amined by  oui"  method^  it  gave 
such  appearances  as  would  have 
immediately  inclined  us  to  con-r 
elude  that  it  contained  that  quan- 
tity. When  the  clay  examined 
is  found  to  contain  no  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent,  of  iron, 
it  may  be  presumed  to  retain  its 
white  colour  in  burning,  if  from 
twelve  to  twenty  it  will  most 
certainly  be  red. — 

A  person  having  made  frequent 
examinations  of  clays  after  this 
manner,  and  proving  them  with 
a  grain  of  their  constituent  princi- 
ples, would  be  very  able  to  form 
a  good  conjecture  of  any  new  one 
offered  to  his  examination,  mere- 
ly by  inspection.-^ 

It  is  almost  a  maxim  among 
some  potters,  that  all  blue  clays 
'will  burn  red^  and  that  all  white 
clays  will  retain  their  colour—  this 
however  is  too  general ;  several 
blue  clays  owe  their  colour  to  a 
mineral  oil  which  is  dissipated  in 
burning,  and  many  ivhite  ones 
contain  iron,  which  will  give  them 
a  red  colour. 

We  now  see  that  the  chemical 
qualities  of  good  earths  for  ware 
are,  a  proper  mixture  of  pure 
clay  and  the  flinty  earth  ;  with- 
out the  addition  of  any,  or  very 
little  iron  ;  that  lime  is  an  injuri- 
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ous  ingredient  in  proportion  to  its 
:  quantity,  and  that  magnesia,  tho* 
seldom  found  in  clays,  yet  is  al- 
,  ways  a  valuable  addition. 
I  The  Eaft- India  china  ware  is 
justly  allowed  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  valuable  and  pure 
of  any  in  the  world — its  composi- 
tion is  now  generally  known  to 
consist  of  two  earths  which  they 
call  Petunce  and  Kaolin;  these 
earths  have  been  obtained  and  ex- 
amined by  European  chemists^^s;^ 
yet  observe  the  simplicity  of  their 
compositions  !  The  Petunce  con- 
tains 67  per  cent,  of  finty  earth, 
14  of  pure  clay,  i  i  of  heavy  earthy 
and  8  of  magnesia,  without  any 
iron.—^ — The  Kaolin  (at  lead  one 
specimen  of  it)  contains  about  50 
per  cent,  of  flinty  earth,  25  of 
pure  clay,  6  of  magnesia,  5  of 
lime,  3  or  4  of  iron — the  rest  was 

lost  in  the  experiment. 

Now  supposing  these  two  earths 
were  united  together  in  equal  pro- 
portion in  china  ware,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  chemical  zom- 
position  of  it  will  be 

Heavy  earth       Lime      Magnesia 

5^       .         2*  7 

Clay  Flinty  Earth  Iron 

19t  sH  4 

What  hinders  it  therefore  that  por- 
celain should  not  be  made  in  Ame- 
rica, except  the  mechaincal  quali- 
ties of  our  earths,  and  the  work- 
manship. 

We  should  not  suppose  that  the 
mechanical  qualities  of  clays  should 
>o  much  alter  the  goodness  of  the 
wares  made  from  them — for  it  ap- 
pears from  very  good  authority 
:hat,  the  celebrated  Cliinese  earth 
iaolin  differs  from  some  pipe- 
clays, only  in  the  lineness  or  bub- 


tility  of  the  flinty  earth  contained 
in  it — the  want  of  finenesis  in  any 
earth  otherwise  fit  for  the  purpose 
of  pottery,  we  conceive  mi^nt  be 
obviated  by  levegating;  for  the  ex- 
planation of  wliich  term,  and  the 
manner  of  condudling  the  proccF.s, 
we  refer  to  ths  article  Li-vlga- 
TioN  in  any  didliouary  of  arts  and 
sciences',  as  we  cannot  spare  room 
for  it  in  this  place. 

*'  The  colour  of  the  materials 
after  baking,"  we  said  was  another 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to— 
the  red  colour  of  our  American 
wares  we  assert  to  be  entirely  ow- 
ing to  iron,  a  metallic  substance, 
very  abundantly  difl'used  through 
most  of  our  earths — in  many  it  is 
in  so  large  a  proportion  as  to  give 
them  a  red  colour  before  burning, 
in  which  state  they  might  be  used 
for  ochres,  or  paints — but  as  they 
are  only  valuable  for  the  iron  they 
contain,  we  shall  defer  all  obfer- 
vations  upon  them  until  we  come 

\.f)  the  metals 

Other  metallic  substances  ars 
sometimes  found  to  colour  clays, 
such  as  copper  and  lead — but  such^ 
have  never  been  found  in  this  coun- 
try— the  Hack  colour  of  some  of 
th  e  imported  ware,  we  suspeft  is 
owing  to  Manganese,  known 
better  among  us  by  the  name  of 
Magnes. 

The  metallic  substances  are  us- 
ed in  painting  the  ware,  and  ^\\z 
it  different  colours,  after  burning, 
as  copper  makes  a  green^  iron  a 
red,  smalt  prepared  from  cobalt, 
gives  a  blue  colour,  ISjc.  Ifjc. — 
but  observations  of  this  kind  arc 
not  to  cMir  purpose. 

The  glazing  of  ware  is  a  maf. 
tcr  of  great  importance — ihe  pre- 
parations of  lead — fuch  as  red- 
lead,   white-lead  and  litlu.rge,  are 
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universally  used  here, — these  sub-  Avork  Tri  which  fire   is  to  be  made, 

fetances  by  melting  very  soon  give  because  it    neither  hursts   by  exr 

the   ware    a    glazing,    without    a  panding,    nor    leaves    crevices    by 

great  degree  of  heat but  ves-  contracting.     Altho    it   possesses 

fels  glazed  with  lead  suffer  many  this  valuable  property,  it   is   unfit 

fluids  to  pass  through  them,   and  for  pottery,    from  its  mechanical 

many   corroding  liquors,  fuch   as  nature     and    coarse    texture — the 

vinegar,  take  off  and   dissolve  the  whitest  of  it  affords,    by  analysis, 

glazing,  probably  to  the  injury  of  76  per  cgnt  of  flinty  earth,   21  of 

the  health  of  the  persons  who  use  magnesia,   without  any  iron  ;  the 

them. Qiiere,     would    not    a  other  three  parts  could  not  be  ac- 

mixture    of   calcined   flints    finely  counted  for  in  the  experiment, 
powdered  and  mixed  with  pot-ash,  After   all    we    have   to   lament 

make   a    glazin|f   that    would    be  that  from   the   great   quantity  of 

both  easily  fusible  and  sufficiently  iron    with   which  this  country  a- 

hard  and  wholesome  ?   This  seems  bounds,     we     have    but    a    poor 

to  be  v.arranted  by  an  experiment  prospedl    of  very    pure    earths — 

which  is  indeed  but  a  very  imper-  there   is   a  clay,    much    like   the 

fedl  on? — 


The  queen- uare  is  composed  of 
the  pipe-clay — (that  is,  one  near- 
ly like  our  common  clays,  but  free 
from  iron)  and  calcined  flints,  the 
procefs,  &c.  is  very  beautifully  de- 
scribed  in  Watson's  Chemical  Es- 
says, in  the  Philadelphia  library 


pipe-clay,  found  in  gi-eat  abun- 
dance in  several  parrs  of  New- 
Jersey,  different  parcels  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  of  very  different  qual- 
ities. I  have  had  two  cups  made 
of  it,  which  burn  out  as  white 
as  the  English  queen-ware :  It 
appears  by  analysis  to  contain  a- 
The  clay  of  our  potters  is  a  ve-  bout  67  per  cent,  of  flinty  earth; 
ry  coarse  clay;  the  flinty  earth  In  27  of  pure  clay,  a  little  lime,  and 
It  is  almost  as  coarse  as  sand ;  a  as  /  believe  a  little  magnesia  ;  but 
specimen  I  examined,  contained  this  I  have  not  fully  proved, 
about  54  per  cent,  flinty  earth,  26  The    glazing    of    the    foreign 

pure  clay,  3  of  lime,  and  1 7  of  ware,  is  made  either  by  throw- 
iron — which  laft  ingredient  is  the  ing  salt  Into  the  kiln — by  lead — 
cause  of  the  excefiive  red  colour.  or  by  the  vitrifa6tion  of  the  sur- 
There  is  an  earth  found  at  face  of  the  ware  v^^ithout  addition, 
Gray's  Ferry  that  is  very  famous  depending  upon  the  fusible  nature 
among  our  masons  as  a  mortar  for     of  the  ingredients. 

For  the  Columbian  magazine. 

IsMAEL  CouLosKi— -— -<^  Turktsh  Tale. 

ISMAEL    COULOSKI    lived  with   half    a    dozen    young    and 

happy  and  tranquil  in   an   ex-  beautiful  slaves,  composed  his  fa« 

aft   observance   of  the  musselman  mily..     The   greatest   part   of  his 

■faith.      One  only   son  aged  eigh-  time  was  employed  in   the  educa- 

teen  j   two  daughters  yet  iHfaats,  tioa  of  his  sou,  it  was  bis  princi* 
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pal  business,  and  his  only  plcafiire. 
But  the  moment  now  approached, 
when  this  beloved  son,  given  up  to 
himself,  prepared  to  put  In  prac- 
tice the  councils  received  from  his 
father.  Couloski  thought  proper 
once  moie  to  remind  his  son,  of 
thofevakiable councils,  which  could 
not  be  too  much  impressed  on  his 

mind and    having     conducted 

him  under  a  myrtle  bovver,  where 
no  one  could  interrupt  or  overhear 
them,  after  having  tenderly  cm- 
braced,  he  thus  addressed  him. 

**   My  son,  you  know  I  am  a 
"   philosopher,    and  that  the    ul- 
**  timate  wish  of  my  heart,  is  to 
**  see  you  a  philosopher  also.      [ 
•*   T    am    going    to    send    you   to 
**  Constantinople,     to     visit    my 
**  brother,    a    bashaw    of    three 
**  tails.     With    your    uncle    yoii 
•*  will    become    acquainted    with 
**  the  world  ;  for  it  is  proper  you 
*'  should  see   and  examine  every 
thing    with     your    own     eyes. 
Be     not    troubled     to    excess^ 
should any'uneasliiess  occur;  but 
remember  that  every  thing  hap- 
pens forthebefi:,  and  that  there 
is  no  phyfical  evil  on  the  earth. 
True  wisdom  is  neither  oppres- 
sed with  grief  nor  transported 
with    joy.      Avoid    with    care 
"  those  chocks,  those  convulsions 
**  of  the  mind,   the  certain  con- 
*'  sequence  of  violent  passions  too 
**  easily  moved  ;    your   soul   is   a 
**   polished  surface,    whose  briJli- 
**  ancy  ought  not  to  be  polluted 
**  by  the  impure  breath  of  pas- 
**  sion.      Prepared  against  all  the 
"  ordinary     occurences    of     our 
**  globe,  be  always  on  your  guard 
**  whether   in    prosperity    or   ad- 
«*  versity.      Be  not  astonished  at 
**  any  thing  you  see,    or  marvtl 
•*  at  every  thing.    Love  mankind, 


'*  but  esteem  them  not.  You 
**  will  not  do  ill  to  search  a  friend; 
•'  for  to  discover  one,  is  the  grand 
'*  consummation  of  moral  good  : 
*'  a!)ove  ail,  my  son,  be  discreet, 
**  sober,  and  temperate.  I  know 
•'  not  how  matter  ads  on  spirit 
**  r.iid  reason,  but  I  know  that 
*'  both  one  and  the  other  are  lost 
**  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
**   Only  gratify  your  real   necessi- 

**   ties;  subdue  your  caprices 

**  My  son,  you  are  yet  unac- 
*'  quaittted  with  women  ;  the  sex 
**  are  born  either  for  slavery,  or 
**  to  give  fetters;  be  not  a  lover, 
•*  if  your  deslie  to  be  a  m.aster. 
*'  I  can  never  sufficiently  lecom- 
mend  to  you  the  duty  you  owe 
to  our  prophet.  Be  careful 
not  to  imagine  your  fathers  have 
been  deceivc;d,  and  that  the  re- 
ligion of  your  country  is  false, 
this  cruel  idea  will  fill  your  days 
with  trouble  and  bitterness. 
**  They  tell  me  there  are  phiioso- 
*'  phcrs  who  glory  in  doubting 
"  every  thing:  if  there  are  such, 
**  they  are  much  to  be  pitied  :  un- 
**  certainty  is  a  poison  to  the  soul 
"  and  a  proofof  weakness.  Avoid 
anger  which  degrades  a  man  ; 
and  lying  which  renders  hin\ 
contemptible.  This,  my  son,  in 
a  few  words,  is  the  substance 
of  my  advice;  go,  still  rem>em- 
ber  your  father;  endeavour  to 
convince  rr.e  that  I  have  not 
sown  in  an  unprofitable  sol!, 
**  and  that  you  merit  the  tender 
**  care  I  have  bestowed  on  you." 
After  this  short  discourse,  Is- 
mael  eoibraced  hi;'  son  ;  who  im- 
mediately set  off  for  Constantino- 
ple. My  father  is  right,  said 
Couloski,  and  I  should  be  a  great 
fool  if  I  negiefted  his  prudent  ad- 
vice ;  besides  it  is  very  easy  to  fol- 
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low,  and  I  am  very  sure  he  will 
be  fully  satisfied  with  my  condudl. 
Yes,  iny  father,  I  call  onr  pro- 
phet to  witness,  and    I  swear    by 

-_y. \t  is  not  right  to  swear  at 

all,  cried  a  meagre  pale  man,  that 
followed  Couloski ;    know,   young 
man,     that   your   rash    oaths    are 
crimes,  snd  that  your  presumptu- 
ous folly  may,  perhaps,  shortly  be 
punished.      Sir,    modeiUy  replied 
Couloski,  by  your  habit  1  see  you 
are  a  dervise.  But,  very  likely,  you 
know  not  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
philosopher,  and  am  a  philosopher 
myself;  therefore  not  very  prone 
to  fall  into  the  follies  you  charge 
me  \s\i\\.     Nov/  you  are  a  young 
fool,    said    the    dervise:    you  lie, 
replied  Couloski.    It  is  first  neces- 
sary to  convince  me  I  do,  saidthe 
dervise  coldly.  There,  said  Coulos- 
ki, giving  him  a  blow,  behold  my 
demonstration  :  away,  if  you  wish 
to  escape  the  effeds  of  my  just  in- 
dignation.   The  dervise,  who  per- 
ceived himfelf  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  prudently    retired,   and   our 
philosopher  continued  his  journey. 
Here,  faid  he  to  himself,  1  have 
fallen  into  this  frenzy  they  call  an- 
ger, a  kind  of  error  1  had  promis- 
ed myself  always  to  guard  against: 
but  my  father  ought  to  have  pre- 
cautioned  me  against  meetino-  on 
the  road  an   insolent  dervise ;  for 
I  find  it  is  not  fo  easy  to  be  mild 
and  patient  as  I  at  first  imagined. 
Thus   meditating,  our  philoso- 
pher  arrived    at    Constantinople. 
He  was  struck   with   amazement 
at  the  appearance  of  this  great  ci- 
ty ;  edifices,  the  most  mean,  and 
in  the   worst  taste,  by   turns   at- 
traded    his    attention.      He    was 
plunged,  for  fome  time,  in  an  ad- 
miration and  an  astonishment,  but 
iittle  short  of  stupidity.     A  cha- 


ritable jtv^i  who  pf rceived  he  was 
a  stranger,  politely  offered  him 
his  services.  Couloski  blushed, 
because  he  perceived  he  had  been 
astonished,  and  begged  the  Jew 
to  condu6l  him  to  his  uncle  the 
bashaw.  I  will  do  fo,  faid  the 
Hebrew,  but,  Sir,  there  are  ma- 
ny bashaws  at  Constantinople ; 
which  of  them  are  you  desirous  of 
seeing  ?  My  uncle,  certainly,  re- 
plied Couloski ;  my  uncle  Coulos- 
ki, a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  The 
Jew  now  sufficiently  instruftcd^ 
conduced  our  traveller  to  the  de- 
sired spot ;  but  they  had  scarce 
entered  the  bashaw's  house,  when 
the  most  bitter  cries  uttered  by 
some  slaves  whom  the  officers  of 
the  seraglio  were  dragging  to  exe- 
cution, firft  struck  their  attention. 
Three  mutes,  followed  by  some 
janizaries,  now  appeared  :  one  of 
them  carried,  on  the  end  of  a  pike, 
a  head  still  reeking  with  its  blood. 

Jail  heaven!   cried  the  Jew, 

what  a  terrible  event ;  it  is  the 
head  of  the  bashaw  Couloski, 
which  they  are  earring  to  the  sul- 
tan. Fly  far  from  hence,  unhap- 
py young  man ;  for  if  you  are  dis- 
covered, you  will  infallibly  be  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  your 
uncle,  and  you  will  certainly  lose 
your  life.  At  these  words  our 
philosopher  was  plunged  in  the 
moil  violent  grief,  and  began  to 
cry  moll  bitterly.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose,  said  the  Jew:  let  us 
leave  this  place.  While  he  was 
yet  speaking,  a  black  eunuch  ap- 
proached them,  who,  looking 
Couloski  full  in  the  face,  demand- 
ed his  name,  who  he  was,  from 
whence  he  came,  and  the  cause  of 
his  grief.  He  is,  replied  the  Jew, 
the  son  of  Mehemet  Ratsaln,  who 
lives   at    Andrianoplej    and    not 
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being  accustomed  to  such  an  ob- 
ject as  a  bloody  htad  upon  a  pike, 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  is 
it  true,  Mehemel,  replied  the  Eu- 
nuch ?  Docs  not  this  dog,  curst  by 
our  prophet,  impose  upon  me  ?  No, 
replied  our  philosopher,  wko  ought 
nev«r  to  have  lycd,  trembling,  at 
the  same  time,  to  such  a  degree  he 
could  articulate  his  words. 

This  little  stratagem  drew  thetn 
from  their  embarrasment  ;  "1  he 
Jew  now  conducted  him  to  his 
house.  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self in  a  place  of  safety,  his  exces- 
sive grief  gave  way  to  joy  no  less 
extravagant.  In  the  heiirhth  of  his 
U'ansport  he  overturned  the  table, 
and  committed  a  thousand  frantic 
follies.  The  jew,  who  began  to 
fear  for  his  furniture,  exerted  him- 
self to  calm  the  transports  of  our 
young  philosopher,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded him  to  swallow  some  glasses 
of  Greek  wine  :  Ismael  found  it 
delicious  :  it  soon  calmed  his  spi- 
rits, but  at  the  expence  of  his  rea- 
son. This  was  what  the  honest 
Hebrew  expe«ted.  A  large  dia- 
mond ring  that  he  carried  on  his 
finger,  had  attracted  his  attention: 
the  Jew  was  not  slow  in  making 
himself  master  of  it,  and  also  of 
all  the  money  which  he  had  about 
him  :  then  not  knowing  what  else 
tp  do  with  our  hero,  he  carried 
him  and  laid  him  gently  on  the 
pavement  in  the  street. 

The  poor  Ismacl  slept  some 
hours  while  the  effects  of  the  wine 
continued  :  he  then  awoke  in  sur- 
prize, and  found  his  body  cold  and 
moist,  and  instead  of  a  soft  bed 
only  pointed  stones  which  pierced 
bis  fleh.  After  rubbing  hi*  eyes 
be  soon  perceived,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  that  he  was  expo  ed  to 
[[   To  be  concludi 


the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
He  rose,  and  could  no  lorger 
doubt  hit  misfortune  :  he  now  ut- 
tered the  most  violent  impreca- 
tion ;  but  it  was  much  worse  when 
he  perceived  he  wa  robbed,  and 
that  the  unworthy Chifouk  had  left 
him  nothing.  It  is  thus,  cried  he, 
tl]e  prophet  punishes  the  transgres- 
sors against  philosophy.  On  en- 
tering Constantinople  my  astonish- 
ment was  beyond  bounds.  When 
the  mortal  blow  with  which  I  was 
mcnanced  hung  over  my  head,  my 
grief  was  extreme,  and  1  lyed  to 
avoid  it.  When  my  safety  \\as  ac- 
complished my  joy  became  equally 
unbounded.  I  placed  my  confi- 
dence on  a  Jew  with  whom  I  was 
unacquainted,  and  I  sinned  against 
the  laws  of  temperance:  but  I 
could  not  foresee  that  the  city  of 
Constantinople  would  be  such  a 
dazzling  spectacle  :  and  after  the 
catastrophe  which  befel  my  uncle, 
the  charitable  actions  of  the  Jew 
appeared  to  merit  my  confidence. 
But  above  all  I  could  not  forc&ec 
that  hib  Greek  wine  would  have 
such  a  surprizing  efle(?t.  It  is  to 
that  I  am  indebted  for  my  present 
melancholy  situation  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  necessary  to  be  patienf, 
since,  as  niy  father  very  properly 
observed,  there  can  be  no  physical 
evil  on  the  earth,  therefore  all 
must  be  for  the  best  :  to  be  sure  I 
was  taken  rather  unawares,  but 
will  take  better  care  tor  the  future. 
Ismael,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  cursini,^  his  evil  star-,  which  had 
led  him  to  quit  the  philosopher  his 
father,  and  cocamit  so  many  actions 
to  the  shame  of  philosophy,  search- 
ed a  caravanscra  in  which  he  nught 
hide  his  grief,  and  satisfy  his  crav- 
ing appetite. 
'd  in  our  next.  J 
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The  moralist  is  like  a  gardener,  he 
should  eradicatqvices,  as  the gar- 
dsner  destroys  the  noxicms  weeds 

but  should  cherish  virtues, 

as  the   other  nurses  his  valuable 
plants.  Anonymous. 

WAS  the  other  day  sitting  in 
a  porch  with  a  genllerHan,  next 
door  to  a  store  of  considerable  emi- 
nence in  this  city  i,  _  and  after  a 
while  we  heard  t  vo  voices  that 
seemed  to  be  pretty  well  exerted, 
from  which  we  concluded  that  a 
couple  of  the  apprentices,  or  if 
they  please,  th^  mer char.fi  young 
gentlemen^  were  at  hi(.^h  words — 
**  You  shall  take  it  I  swear  by  — 
for  you  aire  youngest  apprentice,'* 
says  one.  **  The  devil  take  me,'* 
says  t  other,  *'  if  I  take  it,  for  if  I 
am  youngest  apprentice,  I  am  the 
oldefl  fellow  of  the  two." — Soon 
after  an  awful  silence  reigned  a- 
mong  them,  and  vve  concluded 
rightly  that  the  master  of  the  store 
had  made  his  appearance ;  we 
watched  a  while,  and  at  length  a 
young  gentleman  of  about  eighteen 
years  old  came  out  of  the  store  with 
a  very  mortified  look,  with  two, 
pieces  of  linen,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  under  his  arm,  and  was  then 
just  putting  the  bill  into  his  pock- 
et. 'Tvvas  this  little  accident  1  con- 
fess that  gave  rise  to  all  the  ideas 
of  the  present  number.  I  could  not 
but  remark  to  my  friend,  who  was 
sitting  with  me  at  the  time,  that 
pride  is  the  most  ridiculous  quality 
in  the  composition  of  the  human 
mind,  and  every  one  at  a  first  view 
would  have  the  same  idea  of  it  from 
this  anecdote. 

It  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  a  man  is  not  only  not  ridicu- 


lous for  being  what  he  ought  to  be, 
but  is  ridiculous  for  wishing  to 
conceal  <.\hat  he  is,  and  for  being 
ashamed  of  bis  station.  In  the  in- 
stance before  mentioned  every  one 
knows,  that  as  soon  as  a  young  gen- 
tleman commences  an  apprentice- 
ship m  a  merchant's  compting- 
house,  he  is  necessarily  encuffibcred 
with  all  the  duties  of  an  apprentice 
-—and  the  carrying  home  the  cu- 
stomers goods  has  been  part  of  that 
duty  time  immemorial,  and  howe- 
ver servile  it  may  appear  to  the  eye 
of  a  young  man  full  of  spirits  aftd 
the  ambititm  of  youth,  it  will 
never  diminish  his  dignity  in  the 
least. 

I  set  out  in  my  motto  with  a 
common  metaphor — ^o  extend  it 
still  further,  and  apply  it  still  more 
extensively.  I  may  observe,  that 
the  metaphysical  j^'ardener  should 
not  only  be  exquisitely  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  plants^ 
lest  instead  of  plucking  up  the 
thorn  he  should  destroy  the  rose ; 
but  should  ponder  well  with  him- 
self, before  he  eradicates  what  he 
supposes  is  but  a  weed:  has  it  no 
good  quality  ?  may  not  its  root  be 
useful?  or  if  it  is  rarik  as  the  onion, 
may  it  not  grow  mild  by  age?  or 
if  thc^  root  is  bad,  the  herb  may 
have  some  virtues,  the  flower  may 
be   beautiful,    or  the  seed   may  be 

useful. Thus  it  is  with  pride  ; 

I  maintain  that  if  its  fruits  are  of- 
ten bad,  the  root  is  still  valuablcj 
and  were  it  but  carefully  inoculated 
by  the  hand  of  the  moralist,  we 
should  find  it  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent increase. 

As  pride  Is  such  a  general  com- 
panion of  the  human  species,  that 
very  few  can  be  said  to  be  without 
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it.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  world  to  direct  it  to  the  attain- 
iTjent  of  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves useful; — to  quell  it  would 
not  only  be  vain,  but  injurious. — 
with  it  thousands  of  the  worthies 
in  every  department  of  excellence 
would    fall  — Philosophy,    robbed 


would  have  much  more  renr.on  to  be 
prouci  of  the  '*  ornamentb  of  a  meek, 
and  quiet  spirit.'' 

Pride  vuth  respect  to  our  situa- 
tion in  the  world  is  more  general 
than  any  other  kind  ;  it  is  indeed 
univc  •»!;  it  may  at  times  lead  to 
impiopcr  means  to  produce  the  end 


of  the  pon.p  derived  from  superior     ocsired:  but  it  frcquc;tly  produces 


abilities,  would  lay  her  head  in  si- 
lent despondence.  Music,  whilst 
she  uses  to  exult  in  drawing  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  to  her 
8ong,  listless  lays  down  her  lute  ; 
and  the  sister  arts  of  painiing  and 
poetry,  would  throw  their  brilliant 
colours  to  the  ground,  when  the 
voice  of  admiration  is  no  longerto 
be  heard.  The  clappings  of  an  ad- 
miring audience  is  the  mother  of 
the  comic-muse;  and  tragedy  ex- 
ults in  the  tears  she  is  able  to  ex- 
cite. 

Pride  in  dress  has  severely  fek 
the  lush  of  satire  in  every  genera- 
tion,— vhen  we  consider  how  ma- 
ny valuable  qualities  stand  in  com- 
petition withgreat  at  eniion  to  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  we  might 
indeed  lament,  that  a  noble  mind 
should  be  employed  upon  a  thmg 
in  itself  triflmg;  but  to  disclaim  it 
entirely  is  to  suppose  al!  mankind 
not  only  capable  of,  but  inclined  to 
great  and  noble  actions.  Experi- 
ence, however,  which  is  the  test  of 
truth,  hath  proved  that  positi#nto 
be  false  ;-'-and  however  the  pedant 
may  snarl  at  foppery  1  think  it  may 
have  its  uses ;  it  is  sn  innocent  em- 
ployment for  a  restless  mind,  and  a 
frequent  concomitant  of  a  delicate 
and  an  elegant  disposition  :  it  is  a 
quality  that  I  might  be  sorry  should 
occupy  any  of  the  valuable  time  of 
a  Rittenhouse,  whilst  it  anight  with 
safety  be  exercised  by  Billy  Simp- 
er, or  Jesse  Ruffle;  and  however 
elegant  the  beau  or  the  belle  may 
appear  in  a  new  coat  or  gown,  they 


those  valuable  exertions  without 
which  we  should  never  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life.  Consequence  is 
our  universal  wif^h  Sllf  is  the  di- 
vinity we  all  worship,  and  we  are 
so  much  bigots  that  we  are  almost 
ready  to  persecute  those  who  do 
not  voluntarily  adore  her,  and  offer 
up  incense  to'  her  at  the  altar  we 
ourselves  have  erected.  We  derive 
©ur  con.equence  from  the  world, 
from  wealth,  and  superior  abilities. 
Wealth,  as  being  the  reward  of 
Cfjrporal  industry*  is  by  far  the  ea- 
siest to  obtain  ;  hence,  among  o- 
ther  motives  to  acquire  rickes,  is 
the  desire  of  consiquence  and  re- 
spectability  from  the  world  ;  that 
such  are  the  effects  of  wealth  is  de- 
nonstrated  fron\  the  experience  of 
ages  and  the  general  indifference 
with  which  the  sons  of  poverty  are 
beheld.  It  was  a  complaint  with 
Hoi  ace,  near  two  thousand  years 
ajo,  that  poverty,  tho'  not  a  fanh, 
nor  an  enemy  to  virtue  yet  render- 
ed her  children  ridiculous. 

iV/7  hahet  infelix  pauper t as  durius 
in  se 

^lam     quod     ridicules  homines 
facet. 

But  unfortunately  even  industry 
is  not  always  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  endeavours  of  persevering" 
abilities  are  otten  frustrated  by  the 
blind  caprice  of  chance — to  these 
the  road  to  eminence  is  still  open — 
if  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  possess 
great  riches,  it  is  in  the  po\Tcr  of 
many  to  be  eminent  for  wisdom, and 
of  each  to  be  sirti^uhrly  virtuous. 
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Many  are  often  able  to  give  respec- 
tability to  a  family  or  a  profession 
which  unreasonable  prejudices  Ijavc 
slighted  as  but  low  :  in  America 
this  is  peculiarly  ihc  case,  and  I 
congratttlate  every  Anaerican  on  his 
happy  prospect  i»  his  own  cjanlry, 
where  every  industrious  man  is 
likely  to  be  opulent,  every  virtuous 
man  beloved,  aud  every  ingenious 
man  admired. 

In  Europe,  as  well  as  ^Vmerica, 
the  situation  of  an  apothecary  has 
been  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  re- 
spectability to  a  physician ;  but 
Mr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  aad 
Messrs.  Bergmann  and  Scheele  of 
Sweden,  have  placed  this  business 
upon  the  most  honored  footing — 
they  have  received  the  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  world,  which  was  due 
to  their  abilities  and  industry, 
whilst  many  a  gentleman,  with 
much  professional  pride,  and  an  M. 
D.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  is  pinch- 
ed in  his  circumstances,  and  un- 
known beyond  the  street  in  which 
he  lives. 

In  America,  raerit,  like  a  **  city 
set  upon  a  hill,*'  cannot  be  hidden 
•—real  merit  always  leads  to  the 
performance  of  things  useful,  and 
a  man  of  real  utility,  at  the  same 
time  that  be  is  the  best  ornament, 
he  is  the  darling  of  his  country. 
The  trappings  of  the  European  na- 
tions will  do  but  little  here  :  the 
boast  of  ancient  grandeur  can  never 
procure  modern  esteem ;  neither 
can  the  merits  of  ancestors  descend 
with  the  estate  to  an  heir.  Our 
great  »ien  owe  their  greatness  to 
no  6Mch  things.  We  have  our 
Franklin  and  our  Rittenhouse,  the 
first  among  philosophers;  our  Wil- 
son and  our  Maddison,  most  emi- 
nent 89  statesmen ;  and  we  have 
our  Kuhn  and  our  Rush,  the  rivals 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  healing 
art:  and  none  of  these  had  any 


thing  to  recommend  them  to  th6 
attention  of  the  world,  than  their 
fwisdom  and  their  virtue  ;  qualities 
which  contain  in  themselves  all  that 
is  really  valuable,  but  which,  alas! 
are  not  always  sufficient  in  Europe 
to  procure  the  same  esteem,  when 
unrecommended  by  fortune,  or  the 
smiles  of  nobility.  There  is  no 
profession  in  the  world,  however 
humble,  that  may  not  be  improved. 
The  man  that  caH  make  but  tnuo 
nails  in  the  same  time  that  others 
made  but  ©ne,  will  be  esteemed  and 
honored  by  his  generous  country^ 
men  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  a 
carding  or  spinning  machine  will 
receive  greater  applause  than  the 
haughty  inventor  of  the  air-bal- 
loon. 

But  many  will  contend  that  all 
these  things  will  require  a  particu- 
lar genlut.,  and  that  it  is  still  but  the 
lot  of  few  to  acquire  such  stations. 
There  is  still  another  way  of  gra- 
tifying that  unceasing  companiea 
of  our  bosoms — it  is  by  imitating 
the  character  of  my  benevolent 
friend  Erastes.  Here  pride  may 
be  gratified  without  a  rival,  and 
though  all  admire,  yet  none  envy 
him. 

Erastes's  chief  maxim  is  that  we 
are  all  born  to  be  happy,  and  that 
no  man  can  be  happy  when  he  sees 
any  body  that  Is  not  so  ;  his  pride 
is  to  do  what  he  can  to  make  them 
so,  and  thereby  toacquire  theirlove. 
He  lifts  his  hat  to  the  most  indigent 
of  his  neighbours,  because  it  gives 
pleasure  and  dses  no  harm  ;  he  will 
stand  and  talk  with  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  upon  some  trifling  subject, 
merely  that  his  pride  may  be  gra- 
tified by  some  of  them  telling  bis 
servants,  that  he  has  not  a  spark  of 
pride  in  him.  He  actually  suffers 
in  the  sufferings  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  pride  it  to  smooth  the 
wrinkles  of  the  grief  worn  brow. 
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He  has  a  tear  of  sympathy  at  hand 
for  every  tale  ©f  woe,  and  an  heart 
to  feel  for  the  distress  he  cannot 
cure ;  he  is  equally  formed  to  chacc 
away  the  fancied  sorrows  of  the 
hypochondriac,  or  to  heal  x\\t 
wounds  of  the  disappointed  lover  ; 
grief  is  grief,  whatever  may  be  its 
source,  is  his  expreflion ;  and  he  is 
as  much  pleased  to  drive  away  the 
phantoms  of  imagination,  as  to  re- 
lease the  prisoner  from  the  confines 
of  a  goal ;  when  he  can  do  no  more 
he  has  a  smile  or  a  kind  look  for 
any   who  will  accept  of  it,  and  a 


pleasing  little  compliment  for  all 
who  wish  his  regard.  Such  is  E- 
rastet,  he  stands  in  no  one's  way  ; 
he  never  offends,  and  is  seldom  of* 
fended  ;  he  is  easy  to  be  pleased, 
and  always  desirous  to  ^ease  ;  all 
feel  pleased  in  his  company,  and  as 
he  is  an  agreeable  man  he  is  of  <r9Xh> 
sequence  wherever  he  goes.  Such, 
reader,  can  you  and  I  be ;  if  it  is 
not  our  lot  to  be  a  Franklin,  a 
Wilson,  or  a  Rush,  let  us  remcm* 
ber  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  as 
Erastes. 
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The  following  extract,  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Linguct's  memoirs  of 
the  Bastile,  will,  at  this  period,  we  hope,  prove  acceptable  to  oot 
readers ;  who,  no  doubt,  while  they  sympathize  with  the  eminent 
sufferer,  will  exult  that  this  dreadful  scourge  of  despotism  is  no  more. 
An  ardent  desire  of  liberty,  the  noble  offspring  of  America,  has  gone 
forth  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  trust,  tbat,  not  cnly 
the  Bastile,  but  every  other  engine  of  tyranny  and  oppression  vtVX 
sink  before  its  inspiring  influence. 

Ncn^  mihi  si  voces  centum  sint,  craque  centum^ 

Omnia  pmnarum  per  cur  r  ere  nomira  possum,  Virg. 


THE  writer  from  whom  these 
extracts  are  made,  ua$  for 
ten  years  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished counsellors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  He  shont  equally 
in  oratory  and  composition.  While 
Mr.  Linguet  was  thus  displaying 
his  useful  aitd  active  talents  at  the 
bar,  he  likewise  employed  hftf^self 
in  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  1  he  toldntss 
of  his  principles,  the  novelty  of  his 
vievis,  joined  with  too  great  a  free- 
dom in  his  examination  of  the  $y- 
stetrs  establiflied,  and  the  sects  pre- 
vailing in  France,  made  hio^  niany 
powerful  erttmitS.  In  the  revolu- 
tion which  some  years  ago  inter- 
rupted all  judicial  order  in  France^ 


Mr.  Linguet  having  suffered  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
ultimately  on  that  of  government 
itself,  those  shocking  injuries,  of 
which  he  gives  a  particular  relation 
in  his  /Ippt I  h  laPciteriie-.  sought  an 
asylum  in  Es^land  He  there  un- 
dertook a  periodical  work,  entitled. 
Annates  Polititiques,  Civiles  and 
l.itteraires  dn  i^^w^siecle;  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion throughout  Europe.  At  the 
approach  of  the  rupture  between 
England  and  France,  Mr.  Linguet 
having  quitted  the  former,  through 
a  patriotic  delicacy,  and  having 
persuaded  hin-  self,  that  on  the  pa- 
role of  the  Count  de  Vergennts^  he 
mi^ht  go  to  Fiance  to  proiccute 
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bis  interests  there.  He  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  ^^lh  ^eptemSer,  1780, 
bv  virtot  of  a  iittre-Je-cachety  and 
conduced  to  the  Bist ile,  u  here  he 
reciaiiei  fiiU  t^venty  nantr.s. 

Mr.  L.iaa^uet,  ^fccr  proving  that 
his  coniioemeot  '^■as  rmnsiented  and 
unjast  ;  begins  h{^  rcmarKs  on  the 
interior  »fOvern  neat  •:»f  the  ■iastile. 

**  Let  us  ooxv  enter  into  the 
inside  of  these  ramparts :  let  us 
ex^  ii'ae  how  tbc»5e  t.hree  headed 
monsters,  wh^  ^jruard  rhem,  act  in 
the  accomr^Iisbn.'nr  of  (heir  abo- 
miaable  oSce,  to  render  life  an 
iinsupportable  burthen. 

**  The  prelude  to  tijeir  operj- 
tioT?s,when  a  fresh  victim  is  brr  ught 
to  them,  is  the  search.  Their 
mode  of  takiiEi:  possession  of  a 
prisoner's  person,  and  their  manner 
of  shewing  hijrn  the  infernal  proper- 
ty in  which,  he  ^vill  be  held,  is  first 
to  strip  hira  of  all  his  cvvn.  They 
take  aivay  his  naooey,  lest  it  should 
afford  the  means  of  corrupt i;>n  a- 
mongrst  tbesn  ;  his  jewels,  on  the 
very  same  consideration:  his  pa- 
pers, lest  they  shouJd  furnilh  him 
with  a  resoTirce  against  the  weari- 
ness and  vexation  to  which  he  is 
dbooied;  his  knives,  scissars,  &c. 
lest  he  sfiould  cut  his  own  throat, 
or  assasinate  his  jailors :  for  they 
explain  to  him  coojy  the  motives 
for  all  their  depredations.  After 
this  cereraony,  which  is  long,  and 
often  interrupted  by  pleasantries 
and  remarks  on  every  article  of  the 
inventory,  they  drag  him  to  the 
cell  destined  for  his  reception. 

"  These  cells  are  all  contained 
in  towers  of  which  the  walls  are  at 
least  twelve,  apd  at  the  bottom 
thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  Each 
has  a  vent-hole  nr.ade  in  the  wall  ; 
but  crossed  by  three  grates  of  iron, 
one  within,  another  in  the  middle, 
and  a  third  00  the  outside.  The 
b9rs  cross  each  other,  and  are  an 


inch  in  thicknesf?;  and,  by  a  refine- 
i.enl  of  invention  \a  the  persons 
vvho  v-ontnved  them,  the  solid  part 
of  each  of  tnese  A)eshe9  answers  ex- 
actly to  the  vacjity  ii  another  ;  so 
that  a  passage  is  left  to  the  sight  of 
scarcir-lyn  tfro  incnes,  tho*  the  inter- 
vals arc  neir  four  inches  square. 

**  Formerly  each  of  these  caves 
had  three  or  four  openiOj^s,  small 
indeed,  and  ornamenied  with  the 
same  ^-ratin^s.  But  this  nultipH- 
city  of  holes  was  soon  -ound  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  air; 
they  prevented  humidity,  infection^ 
&c.  an  hum 'He  governor  therefore 
had  them  stopped  up;  and  at  pre- 
sent there  remains  bat  one,  which 
on  very  h^e  days  just  ad.nits  light 
enough  into  the  cell  to  make 
*'  darkaess  visible." 

**  In  winter  these  dun:^€ons  are 
perfect  ice-hoiises,  because  they  are 
lofty  enough  for  the  frost  to  pene- 
trate ;  in  summer  they  are  most 
suffocating  stoves,  the  walls  being 
too  thick  for  ^he  heat  to  dry  them. 

**  Several  of  the  cclb,  and  mine 
was  of  the  number,  are  situated 
upon  the  ditch  into  hich  tlie  com- 
mon sev/er  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine 
€mf>ties  itsclfj  so  that  whenever  it 
is  cleared  out,  or  in  summer  after 
a  few  days  continuance  of  hot  wea- 
ther, or  after  an  inundation,  which 
is  frequent  enou"^h  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  in  a  ditch  sunk  beiow 
the  level  of  the  river,  there  exhales 
a  most  infectious,  pestilential  va- 
pour, and  when  jt  has  once  entered 
those  pigeon-holes  they  call  rooms, 
It  is  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  cleared  ot  jt. 

*'  Such  is  the  atmosphere  a  pri- 
soner breathes;  in  order  to  prevent 
a  LOtal  suif^ca  ion,  he  is  obliged  to 
pass  his  days,  and  often  liis  nights, 
stuck  up  against  themterior  grate, 
which  keeps  him  from  approach- 
ing, as  described  ^bove,  too  close 
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ro  the  l)t)le  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
\vindov\,  and  which  is  the  onl\  o- 
rificir  throu|:h  which  ht  cyn  draw 
his  scant)  portion  of  air  and  h'ght. 
Kis  cflbrtsto  suck  a  hltlt  fushair 
throuj;h  this  narrow  lube,  serve  of- 
ten but  to  incre;  St  around  him  the 
fcrid  odour  v  ith  viluch  he  is  on 
iht  point  ot  being  ^ufioc^lted. 

"  but  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
vrerch  who  in  winter  cannot  pro- 
cure noney  to  pay  fo:  tlic  trin^, 
which  they  distibiite  in  the  hry's 
name!  1  ormerly  a  proper  (,uan- 
tiiy  was  supplied  for  the  consiih^j.- 
tion  ot  each  prisoner,  witlout  e- 
qi.  valent  and  with*  nt  neiisure. 
1  hiy  were  not  accuston  ed  to  ca- 
vil with  men  in  every  other  rvspect 
deprived  of  all,  and  subjecttd  to  lo 
cruG*  a  privation  of  exercise,  on 
the  quantity  of  6re  requiste  to  ra- 
rify  their  blood  coagulated  by  in- 
action, and  to  volatilize  the  va- 
pours condensed  upon  their  walls. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
that  they  shoild,  unrestrainec  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  this  solace  and 
refreshn  cnr.  Eut  at  present  six 
lops,  or  rather  sticks  irake  the  al- 
lowance of  lour  and  twenty  hours 
for  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bastile. 

**  It  nayheasktd.  v  hat  ro  they 
do  when  this  allowance  is  exhaust- 
ed ?  They  do  what  the  honour-uLle 
governor  aovisf  s  thitr  ;  they  put 
up  with  their  sufl'crings. 

**  '^i  he  articles  of  furniture  are 
ti'orthy  of  the  light  by  which  they 
are  e  hibitea.  and  the  cpartments 
they  Serve  to  decorate.  Two  irat- 
tr-iSSes  half-eaten  by  the  worRrs,  a 
matted  elbow  chair  the  bottom  of 
■which  WES  kept  together  by  pack- 
thread, a  totterinp  table,  a  water- 
pitcher,  tuo  pots  ©f  Dutch  ware, 
one  of  which  served  to  drink  out 
of,  and  tvvo  flag-ston<s  to  support 
the  fire,  compofe  the  inventory  of 
mine.     I  was  indebted  only  to  the 


commiseration  of  the  turnkey,  af- 
ter several  mo  ths  conlinemeat,  for 
a  pair  of  tongues  and  a  tire  shovfcl  ; 
1  ci;uld  mt  possibly  procure  dog- 
irons  and  whether  it  may  be  cod- 
sideied  as  the  eficcts  of  policy,  or 
want  of  fctling,  uhat  the  govern- 
or coes  no'  think  proper  to  fur- 
nifli  lie  will  not  si'tter  ihe  prisoner 
to  provict  at  h"S  or  n  expcnce.  It 
was  eight  nciiihs  crt  1  could  gain 
permi  sion  to  purchase  a  tea  pot ; 
twelve  before  \  could  pruture  a 
chair  loieiabiv  St:«dv  or  cor.veni- 
ent  ;  and  fi;tcen  ere  1  v^i-s  allo«.ed 
to  replace  with  a  vtisel  oi  con'mon 
ware,  the  clun  sv  and  dis  LStIng 
pewter  n)sc}iine  they  hao  iss  ^:ncd 
me.  1  ht  sole  articlt  I  r.  ?s  allow- 
ed to  purchise  in  ihc  beginning  of 
my  confinenreni,  was  a  new  blank- 
et ;  and  the  manner  by  which  I 
obtained  this  privilege  was  as  fol- 
low s.  It  is  u  ell  known  that  in  the 
n^onth  of  September  the  moths 
which  prey  upon  woolen  stuffs  are 
triitsforn  ed  into  butterflies.  On 
opening  the  cave  into  which  I  was 
introduced,  there  arcse  from  the 
bed,  1  will  not  Say  a  number,  or 
a  cloud,  but  a  large  tb.ck  column 
of  ihtse  insects,  which  instantly 
overspread  the  whole  chamber. 
The  sight  caused  me  to  start  back 
with  horror;  when  i  was  consoled 
by  one  of  my  conductors  with  the 
assurance,  that  before  J  had  lain 
tiere  t'vco  nigkis  there  *woutd  not  be 
one  left. 

**  In  the  evening  the  lieutetiaut 
of  the  police  came,  according  to  cu» 
stom,  to  bid  me  welcome  ;  when  I 
expressed  such  a  violent  dislike  to 
a  fiock-bed  so  full  of  incumbents 
that  they  were  graciou^ly  pleased 
to  permit  mt  lo  put  on  a  new  co- 
vering, and  to  have  the  maltrass 
beaten,  all  a!  my  cwn  espence.  Aft 
feather-beds  are  entirely  prohibited 
in  the   Bastilcj  ^oubtkes  because 
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thef  are  coasidered  as  too  great  a 
luxury  for  persons  to  whom  the 
fiftinistry  wish  to  give  a  lesson  of 
mortiEcation.  I  was  very  desirous 
that  every  three  months  my  miser- 
able mattrass  should  be  suffered  to 
undergo  the  same  kind  of  renova- 
tion ;  yet  the  proprietory  governor 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  not- 
withstanding it  would  have  cost  him 
nothing.  "  For,'*  said  he,  »*  we 
must  not  use  them  to  too  much  in- 
dulgence." My  urgent  applica- 
tions to  obtain,  at  my  own  ex- 
pence,  either  some  cloth  to  absorb 
the  moistre  of  the  walls,  or  paper, 
whence  I  might  have  derived  the 
same  benefit,  with  the  further  a- 
musemeat  of  pasting  it  en  myself, 
were  made,  and  repeated  to  no 
effect. 

**  Thus  provided  as  to  furniture 
and  lodging,  if  the  captives  were 
but  allowed  the  privilege  granted  to 
tlie  convicts  in  such  prisons  as  are 
under  the  direction  oi  justice  a- 
lone  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  intercourse 
with  each  other,  the  means  of  con- 
versing and  forming  connexions, 
which  the  necessity  of  other  situa- 
tions may  excuse,  even  between  the 
honest  man  and  one  of  an  opposite 
character ;  but  which,  in  the  Ba- 
stilc,  might  often  be  founded  on 
reciprocal  esteem:  tho'  they  would 
still  be  sensible  of  their  distress,  yet 
they  would  become  more  capable 
of  supporting  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain liquors,  which,  when  separate- 
ly taken,  are  disgusting,  but  when 
mixed  are  rendered  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate  ; — it  is  the  same  with 
misfortunes.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  amalgamation  of  sigks,  that 
the  ofi&cers  of  the  Bastile  are  so  as- 
siduous to  prevent.  Whai  a  pri- 
soner might  contrive  to  diminish 
gf  his  sorrows,  would  be  so  much 
retrenched  from  their  enjoyments. 
They  might  aptly  take  for  a  deviccj 


Callgula*s  address  to  the  execu- 
tioners whom  he  employed.  Strike 
so  as  to  make  him  feel  his  death  I 

**  From  the  moment  a  man  is 
delivered  into  their  hands  he  is  lost, 
as  I  observed  before,  to  the  whole 
universe.  He  exists  only  for  them ; 
for  they  are  no  less  careful  to  pre- 
vent all  correspondence  within  a- 
mong  their  victims,  than  they  are 
to  exclude  all  communication  from 
without.  La  Porte  and  others  speak 
of  an  intercourse  which  they  had 
with  each  other,  by  means  of  chim- 
neys, &c.  It  might  have  been  the 
case  in  their  time  ;  but  at  present 
the  tunnels  «f  the  chimneys  are  tra- 
versed, like  the  windows,  by  three 
iron  grates,  one  above  another;  the 
first  of  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  from  the  hearth,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  chimnies  are  raised 
several  feet  above  the  roof.  Many 
of  the  rooms  are  vault'cd  ;  the  o- 
thers  are  covered  with  a  doable 
ceiling. 

"  When  they  think  proper  to 
order  a  prisoner  down  stairs,  whe- 
ther for  an  interrogatory,  if  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  one,  or 
to  attend  the  physician,  if  not  so 
ill  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
being  visited  in  his  cell ;  or  for  the 
sham  exercise  of  a  walk,  or  mere- 
ly through  the  caprice  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  he  finds  all  silent,  desert, 
and  obscure.  The  dismal  croaking 
of  the  turn-key,  by  whom  he  is 
guided,  serves  as  a  signal  for  all  to 
disappear,  who  might  either  see  or 
be  seen  by  him.  The  windows  of 
that  part  of  the  building  where  the 
principal  officers  hold  their  latent 
residence,  of  the  kitchens,  and  of 
those  parts  where  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted, shield  themselves  in>^tantly 
with  curtains,  Uttices,  and  blinds; 
and  they  have  the  cruelty  not  to 
proceed  to  this  operation  till  he  is 
in  a  situation  to  perceive  it.  Every 
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"lliing  is  thus  calculated  to  remind 
him,  that  within  a  few  paces  of 
him  there  are  men,  such  perhaps  as 
It  would  be  the  highest  gratitica- 
tion  for  him  to  see,  since  they  are 
so  extremely  anxious  to  conceal 
them  :  so  that  the  torture  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  his  curio- 
sity ;  his  agonies  are  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  his  attachinents. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  imagined 
that  I  had  for  a  fellow -prisoner  a 
person  whose  safety  alone  would 
have  been  •  a  solace  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  my  other  mis- 
fortunes, and  whose  apprehension, 
had  they  been  able  to  effect  it,  would 
have  been  the  completion  of  them. 
The  answers  w*hich  my  interroga- 
tories on  this  he^d  extorted,  were 
'caculated  ofily  to  confirm  n.y  su- 
'spicions  ;  for  these  rtfiners,  on  the 
art  of  tormenting,  iieverfail,  when 
they  find  an  opportunity,  to  blend 
sn  habitual  silence,  which  puzzles 
and  distracts  you,  with  a  similated 
"sihce'rity,  which  drives  you  on  to 
•despair.  Whether  they  speak  or 
are  silent,  you  are  sure  to  suffer  no 
less  from  their  freedorii  than  their 
reserve. 

^     **  It  is  by  these  manoeuvres  that 
father  and  son,    husband  and  wife, 
'nay  a  whole  parentage,  may  at  once 
be  inhabitants  of  the  BastiJe,  with- 
out so  much   as  suspecting  them- 
selves to  be  surrounded  by  objects 
so  dear'to  them  ;   or  may  languish 
there  in   the  persuasion,   that   one 
common  digress  invelops  the  whole 
•fac^,  though  a  part  may  have  been 
fortunate     enough    to    escape     it. 
When  a  governor  of  St.  Domingo, 
took  in  his  head,  a  f^w  years  back, 
to  rid  hiH'selfone  morhing  of  the 
'couits  of  justice,  and  to  pack  all 
the  officers  together  in  a  vessel  for 
*France,  immec^iatcly  on  their  arri- 
?al,  this   whole    American    parlia- 
♦     Col.  Mag.   Vol,  III.  ^'o.  ic. 


ment  were  lodged  in  the  Bast  le  : 
their  confinement  lasted  eight 
months,  during  which  no'  one 
knew  what  was  become  of  ihe  o- 
ther.  At  length  they  were  tried, and 
declared  innocent  ;  and  all  the  in- 
demnification they  got,  was  per- 
mission to  return  and  rtbume  their 
employments. 

**  But  if  they  are  so  careful  to 
hinder  the  captives  from  having  the 
slightest  ihtercciirse,  or  even  the 
m©st  distant  knowledge  of  each  o- 
ther,  they  are  not  so  scrupulous  of 
making  them  acquainted  that  they 
are  ner  alone  in  misfortunes.  Those 
double  floors,  those  vaulted  roofs, 
im,pcrvious  to  consolation,  are  sure 
indexes  to  point  out  to  the  wretch- 
ed prisoner,  that  there  is,  above 
or  below  him,  another  wretch, 
whose  condition  is  not  less  lament- 
able than  his  own.  The  doors, 
the  keys,  the  bolts,  are  not  silent: 
the  creaking  of  the  first,  the  clat- 
tering of  the  second,  and  the  hol- 
low jarring  of  the  last,  resound 
from  afar  along  those  flights  of 
stone  that  form  the  stair-case,  and 
echo  dreadfully,  in  the  vast  vacuity 
of  the  towers  Hence  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  compute  the  number  of 
my  ne'ghb&urs  ;  arid  this  was  a 
fresh  source  of  sorrow  Ail  reflection. 

"  To  be  scnCble  that  yoii  have 
over  yo\!r  head  or  under  your  feet, 
an  afflicted  bein",  on  whom  vou 
might  confer,  or  with  whcfti  you 
mieht  participate  comfort,  to 
hear  him  walk,  sicih,  to  reflect 
that  he  is  but  a  few  feet  distant,  to 
consider  th^  plen-nre  there  would 
be  in  breaking  through  that  nai*- 
TOW  space,  together  with  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  it,  to  have 
cause  for  affliction,  no  les-s  from 
the  bustle  that  announces  the  arri- 
val of  a  new  comer,  who  is  to  par- 
take of,  without  alleriaring    your 
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bondage,  than  from  the  silence  of 
the  dungeons,  that  gives  you  notice 
of  tlie  happier  lot  of  your  former 
companions  \n  misery,  are  punish- 
m<nts  beyond  what  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive;  they  are  thofe 
of  Tanulus,  Ixion,  and  Sisyphus 
united. 

*'  But  this  anxiety  is  sometimes 
§tili  more  horrible.  Ian  convin- 
ced that  a  fellow-captive  in  the 
chamber  belevv  mine  died  during 
my  imprisoiimerit ;  though  I  can- 
not say  whether  his  death  was  aa° 
tur^l  or  inflicted.  It  happened  one 
morning  about  two  o'clock,   that 

1  hcfird  a  prodigious  uprqar  upon 
the  stair-case ;  a  vast  number  of 
people  were  ascending  the  stairs  in 

2  turnu*ltuous  manner,  and  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  door  of  that 
chamber  j  they  seemed  there  to  be 
en t- aged  in  much  bustle  and  dis- 
pute, and  to  be  running  frequently 
backv^ard  and  forwards :  I  heard 
\^ery   distinctly  repeated   struggles 

and  groanu. Now  was  this  art 

act  of  succour,  or  an  assatssinstion? 
Was  it  the  iniroductioR  of  a  phy- 
sician or  an  executioner  I  1  know 
not :  but  tiiree  days  after,  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  I 
heard,  at  the  same  door,  a  noise 
ks>  violent ;  1  tkaught  I  could  di- 
stinguish the  carrying  up,  the  set- 
ting do  A^n,  the  filling,  and  the  shut- 
ting up  of  a  coffin  :  these  ceremo- 
nies were  succeeded  by  a  strong 
smell  of  juniper.  In  another  place 
these  proceedings  would  not  have 
caused  so  much  alarm,  but  judge 
what  an  impression  must  they  not 
h^Y^e  made  in  the  Bastile^  at  such 
an  hour^and  at  so  small  a  distance! 

"Whilst  the  regimen  of  the 
Bastilc'places,  by  these  means,  and 
by  others  which  I  shall  advert  to 
presently,  the  life  of  every  one 
thrown  Into  it,  in  the  hands  of  his 
keepers ;  it  will  also  have  his  fate 


dependent  on  them  alone.  They 
are  conscious,  and  it  is  one  of  their 
principal  enjoyments,  that  their  re- 
gimen is  productive  of  nothing  but 
despair.  They  are  well  aware,  that 
there  are  moments,  when  such  in 
particular  of  their  victims  as  have 
not  their  courage  avt^ed  by  crimes, 
or  their  sensibility  enervated  by  ha- 
bitual slavery,  vvould  be  tempted  to 
put  an  end,  by  a  transitory  pang, 
to  bO  tedious  a  succession  of  ag<}- 
nies  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
they  labour  to  prevent.  They  are 
even  more  apprehensive  lest  one  of 
their  captives  should  evade  the  tor- 
ments they  inflict  on  him,  by  death> 
than  by  an  escape;  and  the  multir 
farious  precautions  which  they  a- 
dopt,  in  order  to  obviate  this  pre- 
tended danger,  are  no  less  humili- 
ating than  painful ;  are  as  fit  to 
foment  a  desire  of  the  catastrophe, 
which  they  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent, as  they  are  to  hinder  the  ex- 
ecution of  it. 

"  1  observed  that  a  prisoner  was 
not  permitted  to  have  scis-ors, 
knife,  or  razor.  Thus,  when  they 
serve  him  with  provisions,  repelled 
by  his  sighs,  and  watered  with  his' 
tears,  it  is  necessary  that  the  turn- 
key cuts  every  morsel  for  him.  For 
this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  a  knife 
rounded  at  the  point,  which  he  is 
careful  to  put  up  in  his  pocket  af- 
ter each  dissection. 

"  One  cannot  prevent  the  nall# 
from  shooting  out,  or  the  hair  from 
growing,  but  a  prisoner  has  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  in- 
cumbrances, without  undergoing  a 
fresh  humiliation:  he  must  request 
the  loan  of  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  the 
turn-key  stands  by  while  he  is  u- 
sing  them,  and  carries  them  off  im- 
mediately after. 

**  As  to  the  beard  it  is  the  sur- 
geon's businefs  to  shave,  and  thit 
pfficc  he  performs  twice  a  week. 
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He  and  the  turn-kcy,  with  the  a- 
gent  oi  superlntcndant  to  all  that 
pas  esin  the  tow er,  carefully  natch 
that  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  tloes 
not  approach  too  near  the  formida- 
ble instrument;  like  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  it  is  developed  only  at 
the  moment  of  using  it.  They 
still  remember  in  the  Bastile,  the 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  te- 
merity of  mr.  Lally,  tho'  at  a  tinie 
when  he  little  suspected  his  im- 
pending fate.  He  one  day  got 
held  of  a  razor,  and  in  a  jocular 
manner,  that  did  not  indicate  any 
very  desperate  design,  refused  to 
give  it  up  :  the  alarm  bell  resound- 
ed through  the  castle,  the  guard 
was  put  under  arms,  and  twenty 
bayonets  pointed  towards  the 
chamber  ;  perhaps  they  were  even 
preparing  the  cannon,  when  peace 
was  restored  by  the  return  of  the 
dreadful  weapon  to  its  case. 

**  It  is  futile  and  ridiculous  to 
ur^e  the  pretence,  that  this  circum- 
spection of  theirs  has  for  its  object 
the  security  of  the  keepers,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  captives.  What 
can  be  dreaded  from  a  man  loaded 
with  such  heavy  chains,  hemmed 
in  by  so  many  walls,  encomprssed 
by  so  irany  guards,  and  watched 
with  so  much  attention?  But 
whatever  their  motive  for  being  a- 
fraid  to  leave  him  so  miserable  a  re- 
source, it  is  evident  that  it  is  his  de- 
spair they  are  the  most  apprehensive 
of.  Now  they  know  that  this  de- 
spair is  the  consequence  only  of 
their  ovvn  reiterated  tortures  ;  and 
they  disarm  his  hands,  merely  to 
have  It  in  th<^ir  power  to  rend  his 
heart  with  impunity. 

**  It  is  in  this  total  silence,  in 
this  general  desolation,  in  this  void 
existence  more  cruel  than  death, 
since  it  does  not  exclude  grief,  but 
rather  engenders  every  kind  of 
grief ;  it   is   in  this  universal  ab- 


straction, that,  what  is  called,  a 
prisoner  of  state  in  the  Bastile, 
that  is  a  man  who  has  displeased  a 
minister,  a  clerk  in  office,  or  a  va- 
let, is  given  up  without  resource, 
without  any  other  divers  on  but 
his  own  thoughts  or  his  alarms, 
to  the  most  bitter  sentiment  ti:at 
can  agitate  a  heart  yet  undegraded 
by  criminality,  to  that  of  oppres- 
sed innocence,  which  forsees  its 
destruction  v\ithout  the  possibility" 
of  a  vindication  :  he  may  fruitless- 
ly iaiplore  the  succour  of  the  laws, 
the  communication  of  the  crime 
he  is  accused  of,  the  interference  of 
his  friends  ;  his  prayers,  his  sup- 
plications, his  groan?,  are  not  only 
uttered  in  viin  ;  but  they  are  even 
acknowledged  by  his  tyrants  to  be 
useless ;  and  this  is  the  only  infor- 
mation they  vouchsafe  hira.  A- 
bandcned  to  all  the  horror  of  list- 
lessness,  and  of  inaction,  he  is  daily 
sensible  of  the  approaching  clos6 
of  his  existence  ;  and  he  is  at  the 
same  time  made  sensible  that  they 
prolong  it  only  to  prolofig  his  pu- 
nishment. Derision  and  iriMitt 
arc  added  to  cruelty,  in  order  tp 
increase  the  bitterness  of  privation. 
**  For  instance,  at  the  end  of 
about  eii^ht  months,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  eliKiinsr  the  tedious 
hours  of  my  confinement  by  a  re- 
collection of  my  past  mathemati- 
cal studies.  I  accordingly  applied 
for  a  case  of  mathematical  instru- 
m.ents  ;  and  took  care  to  limit  the 
size  to  three  incl^esi  in  order  to  ob- 
viate all  pretext  for  a  refusal.  This 
favour  I  was  obliged  to  solicit  for 
the  space  of  two  months  ;  perhaps 
a  cabinet  council  was  convened  to 
con  ider  of  it.  It  was  at  length 
granted,  the  case  arrived— —but 
without  compasses.  On  signify- 
ing my  disappointment  at  it,  they 
coolly  informed  me  that  arf77i  are 
prohibited  in  the  Bastile;  I  had  to 
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solicit  afresh,  to  petition,  to  me- 
morialize, to  discuss  seriously  the 
difFerencs  between  a  mathematical 
case  of  instraments  and  a  canaon. 
After  another  month,  thanks  to 
the  charity  and  to  the  invention  of     ments  should  be  made  of  steeL 

\_  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,  ]] 


the  commissary  the  compasses  were 
brought.  But  in  what  fashion  \ 
Made  of  bone,  of  such  substance 
had  they  fabricated,  at  my  own  ex-r 
pence,  all  that  is  a  case  of  instru- 
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A  DESCRIPTION  and  EXPL/VNATION  of  Mr.   JOSEPH 
JACOB'S  NEW  CONSTRUCTED  CARRIAGE  SPRING. 


A,  B,  Two  spiral  springs,  whose 
actions  and  elastic  powers  are  u- 
nied  by  an  horizontal  steel  bar. 

C,  An  horizontal  steel  Bar,  con- 
nected  to  the  spiral  springs,  the 
shackles  F,  F,  &c. 

D,  D,  Two  steel  arms,  whose 
upper  ends  are  fastened  to  the  in- 
ner ends  of  the  spiral  springs,  or 
plates,  A,  B,  and  their  under  end 
to  the  bar,  C. 

E,  E/Two  carved  iron  support- 
ers, with  eyes  or  holes  in  their  up- 
per ends,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
bar,  C.      ^ 

F,  F,  Two  shackles  that  receive 
the  braces  to  which  the  body  of 
the  carriage  is  suspended ;  these 
shackles  being  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  carriage,  the  springs, 
Aj  B,  are  thereby  uniformly  wound 
rriind  the  bar  C.   '  '  -  ' 

G,  H,  The  frame  of  the  carriage 
to  which  the  springs  and  the  curv- 
ed supporters  are  fastened, 

I,  .1,  Two  steel  arms  fastenec^ 
with  feathered  keys  to  the  end  of 
the  bar  C,  and  the  shackles  F,  F. 

According  to  the  common  con- 
struction of  coaches,  &c.  the  body 
is  suspended  on  four  springs,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  by  which 
means  it  frequently  happens,  from 
the  different  position  of  carriages, 
on  oblique  planes,  on  sudden  pas- 
eing  over  rough  and  uneven  ground, 


that  one  or  other  of  the  springs  are 
subject  to  alf?>ost  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  of  the  carriage;  con- 
sequently, if  each  of  these  four 
Springs  be  proportioned  only  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
JDody,  th^t  spring  on  which  almost 
the  whole  weight  falls,  must  be  o- 
yerpowered;  or,  if  it  be  equal  tq 
the  weight  sustained,  it  must  cease 
|o  act  as  a  spring  vi^hen  only  charg- 
ed with  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
weight.  The  new  invented  springs, 
before  mentioned,  are  altogether 
free  from  these  inconveniencies,  as 
each  spring,  in  every  position,  Briust: 
necessarily,  bear  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  weigh f;  this  will  appear- 
very  evident  from  the  following  ob- 
servations :  if  the  whole  weight 
which  the  two  springs,  A  and  B, 
are  capable  of  sustaining,  be  su- 
spended on  the  shackle  ^  of  thq 
spring  B,  the  spring  A  will  have 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  weight, 
and  be  uniformly  wound  up  with 
the  spring  B  ;  and  if  by  any  acci- 
dent one  spring  should  fail,  the  o- 
ther  would  support  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  position  of  it ;  or,  should  both 
springs  happen  to  fail,  the  shackles 
F,  F,  with  the  braces,  would  rest 
upon  the  curved  supporters  E,  E  5 
and  the  body  of  the  carriage  remain 
perfectly  upright,  s^fe  and  secure. 
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N,  B.  The  play  of  the  springs  or  contracting  the  arms  D,  D,  and 

Js  easily  regulated  for  any  weight,  I,  I,   to    which    the    springs    and 

jand  the  temper  or  elastic  power  of  shackles  are  connected, 
them    regulated,    by    lengthening 
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The  Rhapsqdist,  No.  III. 


JT  was  but  two  days  since,  that 
the  letter  mentioned  in  my  se- 
cond number,  was  presented  to  me. 
In  vain  the  .Rhapsodist  announces 
to  his  Readers,  that  he  hates  the 
intrusion  of  a  visitor.  Nothing 
but  the  rights  of  the  strictest 
friendship  (for  the  circle  of  my 
friends  is  numctouj,  though,  my 
disposition  is  averse  to  friendship) 
will  entitle  any  one  to  demand  a 
private  audience  from  him.  In 
spite  of  my  pretensions  to  unlimit- 
'  ed  sovereignty  over  my  oun  person 
and  actions.  In  spite  of  my  strong 
original  propensity  to  silence  and 
reserve,  1  am,  in  some  measure, 
compelled  to  pay  obedience,  tho' 
grudgingly,  to  the  laws  of  society. 
Thus,  indeed,  it  fares  with  every 
one  vrho  aspires  to  the  fame  of  sln- 
'  gularity.  He,  who  affects  the  man- 
ners of  a  recluse,  and  demeans  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  populous  ci- 
ty, like  the  lonely  inhabitant  of  a 
desert,  will  often  incur  the  censure 
of  inveterate  folly.  While  he  feejs 
his  imaginary  rights  infringed,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  hermit  disre- 
garded ;  men  are  little  prone  to 
spare  the  weaknefs  of  a  fellow- 
creature.  Among  those  who  are 
apparently  united  by  the  closest  in- 
timacy, a  strong  propensity  to  ridi- 
cule most  commonlv  prevails,  and 
ruins  the  fairest  pr-  spect  of  open- 
ing friendship.  If  then  a  Icis^  ac- 
quaintanct  vvith  a  person's  nitural 
inherent    disposition,   and   a   tho- 


iough  knowledge  of  his  character, 
cannot  entitle  him  to  mild  forbear- 
ance, or  save  his  most  innocent  foi- 
bles from  the  wasting  edge  of  wit. 
It  would  be  very  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable to  expect  pity  and  for- 
giveness to  our  failings  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  strangers.  To  dis- 
play our  characteristic  humour  in 
every  company,  or  to  prostitute  our 
talentg  upon  all  occasions,  iscon- 
sidered  by  every  man  of  common 
sense,  as  the  most  ridiculous  excess 
ot  pride  or  folly.  By  such  conduct, 
tho'  we  aim  at  acquiringesteem  and 
dignity,  we  only  expose  onrsclres 
to  derision.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
are  contented  if  they  find  a  mode- 
rate capacity  in  their  friends,  and 
from  strangers  they  expect  the  no- 
tice and  civihty  uhich  fashion  au- 
thorises, and  which  is  usually  giv- 
en on  the  like  occasions.  But  even 
among  those  few  whose  tempers  are 
composed  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, it  is  impossible  to  pardon  un- 
til they  know  the  causes  of  misbe- 
haviour. It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  for  those  who  go  under  the 
denomination  of  oddities,  to  act 
with  consistent  uniformity  in  every 
different  situation  ;  they  find  it 
most  expedient  to  be  guided  by  the 
spur  of  the  occasioJi  to  divest  them- 
selves (;•  prejudice  and  whim, 
when  anv  critical  emergency  oc- 
curs ;  iiiu'  In  shirt,  to  wear  their 
principl'  ^  so  lot.M  ly  abuur  them, 
that  they   may  bt   AXc  to  put  ofj^ 
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or  resume  them  at  pleasure.  Those 
who  act   conformably  to  this  de- 
scription are  not  absolutely   hair- 
hrained^  or  (as  I  take  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  be)  stubborn,  blind, 
and  inveterately  foolish,    rhey  suit 
themselves  to  their  stations,  and  are 
not  backward  in  yielding  to  neces- 
sity.  Among  this  ambiguous  tribe 
of  oddities  1    have  thought  proper 
to   rank   myself.     Truth  demands 
this  sacrifice  from  me,  and  I  own  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  thus 
submit  to  her  authority.      I  am  in- 
deed at  present  little  more  than  a 
Rhapsodist  in  theory.     There  was 
a  time  when  I  sustained  that  cha- 
racter in  all  its  purity  and  vigour  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness, where  few  traces  of  popula- 
tion could  be  found.      If  a  human 
creature  resided   within  five  miles 
of  my  dwelling,  he  was  considered 
as  a  very  near  neighbour.     In  such 
a  scawty  neighbourhood,   notwith- 
standing the  mutual  intercourse  ef 
friendship  and  good  offices   which 
were  assiduously  kept  up,  and  sub- 
sisted in  full  vigour  in  spite  of  rug- 
ged paths,  and  impenetrable  thick- 
ets.      The  joys  of  social  life  were 
scarcely  knon  n  without  the  circle 
of  my  own  family  ;    1  therefore  ne- 
cessarily underwent  fewer  interrup- 
tions from  the  presence  of  strangers, 
and   a   mciancoly  silence   upon  all 
occasions  was  less  noticed  by  those 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
my  company. 

Let  no  one  conclude  from  the 
last  observation  that  I  was  dumb, 
or  affected  to  be  so,  by  ne  means, 
but  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  spoke 
in  a  language  unintelligable  to  any 
but  myself.  I  sought  industriously 
the  most  sequestered  scenes,  and  in 
the  depth  of  solitude  and  silence, 
audibly  invoked  the  genius  of  the 
place  to  be  present  to  my  medita- 
tions.   But  I  was  by  no  means  un- 


easy when  I  was  made  sensible  that 
my  ravin^fs  had  been  overheard.— 
If  he  whose  curiosity  led  him    to 
follow  unobserved   my  steps,  kept 
himself  concealed,  or  at  a  reasona- 
ble distance  from  the  scene  of  imr 
mediate   inspiration,   I    never  put 
myself  to  the  trouble  of  detecting 
him.      My   loquacity  when    alone 
was    therefore    equally    celebrated 
with  my  profound  taciturnity  when 
in  compaiily.     This  strange  peculi- 
arity, tho'  at  first  it  attracted  their 
attention,    never  subjedled  me  to 
their  censure.       For  I    had   little 
reason  to  dread  the  touch  of  blame, 
where  there  was  so  few  to  question 
the    propriety    of   my    behaviour. 
By  thofe,  with  whom  I  was  obliged 
at  certain  seasons  to  associate,  eve- 
ry singularity  in   my  deportment, 
was  naturally  ascribed  to  the  same 
genius  which  enabled  me  to  wrfte 
memorandums,  and  to  read  English 
in  a  book.     My  aukward  admirers 
were  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
the  means  by  which  these  vast  ac- 
quisitions  were    effected,    as    the 
barbarous  Naudowessies  themselves, 
^J  othing  could  equal  their  astonish- 
ment when  they  saw  me  open  the 
first    letter    which    Thomson    the 
wag'Oner  brought  me  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  when,  fixing  my  eyes 
attentively  on  the  strange  charac- 
ters written  on  the  inside,  I  seem- 
ed,  by  the  frequent  alterations  in 
my  countenance,    to  comprehend 
their  meaning.     When  a  stranger 
happened  to  remark  with  surprize, 
that  I  carefully  avoided  putting  ray 
foot  on  a  cockroach  that  had  rash- 
ly left  his  hole  at  noon-day,    and 
had  strayed  unwarily  into  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  or  that  I  left  my 
book   in   a    hurry,    and    ftooping 
down  to    a  mouse-trap   that  was 
baited  in  the  corner,  delivered  the 
little   trembling   animal    from   his 
direful  prison  at  the  evident  risque 
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*f  my  own  fingers.  When  a  stran- 
ger, 1  fay,  happened  to  expreis  his 
aitonishmcnt  on  those  occasions, 
iny  landlady,  after  I  left  the  room, 
>vould  vtry  shrewdly  remark, 
**  This  comes  of  laming.*'  1 
have  in  this  place  reafon  to  dread 
the  possible  correcinefsof  my  rea- 
der's judgHitnt,  and  the  excessive 
delicacy  of  his  taste,  which  would 
prompt  him  to  disregard  these  ru- 
ral atiecdotes,  as  too  mean  and  vul- 
gar to  claim  the  notice  of  a  nian  of 
polite  imagination.  7'o  him  vul- 
garity will  still  continue  to  be 
loathsome  and  abhorred,  though 
disj^^uised  in  the  artful  covering  of 
simplicity.  The  character  of  a 
carter  and  a  cockroach— though, 
within  the  precincts  of  a  country 
kitchen,  arc  entitled  to  every  re- 
spect, which  extraordinary  power, 
for  mischief  or  utility  can  bestow, 
though  they  are  not  sufficiently 
dignified  to  raise  amusement  in  a 
city  circle.  I  know  the  danger  I 
incur  by  introducing  them,  and 
was  unwilling  to  descend  to  such 
minute  particulars ;  but  the  me- 
mory of  past  events  is  to  roe  so  pe- 
culiarly pleasing,  and  every  circum- 
stance of  my  youth,  is  so  immedi- 
ately present  to  my  recolkftion, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  minute  incidents, 
though  they  may  possibly  appear 
trivial  and  uninteresting  to  the 
greatest  part  of  ray  readers.  I  will 
riow  leave  them,  and  resume  my 
original  purpose. 

Happy  at  this  tranquil  period 
was  the  rising  of  the  day,  happy 
the  closing  of  the  evening.  My 
felicity  prrincipally  consisted  in  the 
liberty  I  then  enjoyed  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  inclination,  in- 
to whatever  seeming  error,  or  ab- 
surdity, it  might  chance  to  lead 
me. — But  since,  in  a  black  mo- 
ment of  despair,  I  forsook  my  wont- 


ed habitation,  and  transported  my- 
self froni  the  solitary  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  into  the  thronged  stretisof 
this  metropolis ;   T  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ^  age  perpetual  \  ar  with 
my   inclination,  and    to  wear  the 
garb  not  of  reason  or  convenience, 
but  of  fashion.   I  often  relate,  with 
a  pleasure  known  only  to  old  men, 
the  surprising  adventures  which  bc- 
fel  nie,  at  iny  first  arrival  from  the 
country.    I  shall  not  however,  ven- 
ture to  repeat  them  at  present— 
1  am  not  quite  sure  they  would  re- 
ward the  curiosity  of  enlightened 
readers.     It   is  rathar  the  resem- 
blance  of  those  sensations  which 
were     produced     by    the    occur- 
rence of  some  extraordinary  events, 
than  the  reccJlcction  of  the  circum- 
stance itself,  which   is  cheritihed, 
with    so    much   fondness    in   our 
minds.     I   did    not   consume   the 
flower  of  my  days  in  abstracted 
speculation  only.     1  viewed  man- 
kind at  a  distance,  and  contempla- 
ted the  fabric  Of  human  nature  as 
it  appears  in  a  book.      I  was  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  man- 
ners,   literature,    and   politics,  of 
antient  and  modern  times,  before 
I  left  my  retreat.     But  there  is  an 
immense    difference    between    the 
scenes  of  fancy  and  reality,  tho*  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  European  cities,  and  in- 
deed  had  frequently   traversed   in 
idea  the  whole  extent  of  the  habi- 
table globe  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  America  to  the  isles  of 
Japan.     Though  I  have  alternate- 
ly  spent    my  life   in  the  wilds  of 
Columbian  woods,  and  in  the  sera- 
glloes  of  the  Eall.     In  fhort,  tho' 
1  had  gained  that  universal  know- 
ledge which  may  be  gleaned  from 
ten  years  of  leisure,  aad  the  inex- 
haustible  sources    of  information 
which  a  well  chosen  library  cqn* 
tained,  1  was  at  last  deceived  by 
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the  warmth  of  my  imagination  ; 
and  felt  how  unavaiiiag  is  know- 
ledge unless  it  be  derived  from  the 
wholesome  precepts  of  experience. 
Hence  upon  my  entrance  into  this 
city  I  experienced  a  temporary  pa- 
roxism of  phrenzy,  my  fancy  was 
altogether  ungovernable,  and  I  fre- 
quently mistook  the  scene   which 
was  passing  before  me  for  the  lively 
representationofadrcam.  Thecon- 
sequences  of  this  mistaken  notion 
were  sometimes  ludicrous, frequent- 
ly  full  of   serious  danger ;   many 
were  the  perils  I  underwent  before 
I  could  perswade  myself  wholly  to 
relinquish  the  manners  of  a  solita- 
ry, and  consent  to  live  according 
to  the  forms  of  polished  life,     i 
have  now  attained  to  some  com- 
mand over  ray  passions,  and  can 
easily  recal  a  wandering  imagina- 
tion, when  it  exerts   itself  unsea- 
j5onably.     I  endeavour  to  retain  as 
much  of  my  former  character,  as 
is  consistent  with  my  present  situ- 
ation, and  though  I  refrain  from 
mixing  with   the  multitude,  there 
are  a  few,  with  whom  i  am  upon 
the   most  familiar  footing.     I  am 
also  extremely  circumspect  in  the 
choice  of  my  correspondents.    To 
honour  the  above  mentioned  letter 
with  my  notice,  is^  I  confess,  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  these  established 
rules  by  which  I  regulate  my  con- 
duct in  this  particular.      But  as  it 
is  addressed  to  me  in  the  character 
of  an  author.     I  could  not  be  jus- 
tified in  suppressing  it.    The  claim 
of  the  public  to  its  contents,    is 
superior  to  mine. 


To    THE   RhAPSODIST, 

Sir, 

I  know  not  in  what  manner  to 
address  a  person  in  your  dircum- 


stances.    First  appearances  dec^ivd 
us,   more  especially  in  an  au.,iorj 
who  speaks,  as  it  vvere  from 
hind  a  curtain.     And  while  he  re- 
veals himself  to  our  view  only  in 
the  most  engaging  attitudes,  may, 
by  the  help  of  his  disguise,  reader 
the  unfavourable  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter  perfectly   secure    from   the 
searching  eye  of  curiosity.   I  judge 
candidly  of  your  first  productions. 
It  may  therefore  be  improper  t© 
commence  so  early   an  acquaint- 
ance with  you.     But  I  was  afraid 
lest  my  resolution  might  suffer  by 
delays, and  that  some  unlucky  hand, 
as  was  probable,   might  get    the 
start  of  me,  and  render  my  cor- 
respondence less  pleasing,  because 
divested    of   its    novelty.      These 
fears    were  not  suggested  by  my 
vanity— -you    will   put    no    more 
than  an  equitable  construction  on 
my  haste,  when  you  ascribe  it  to 
the  warm  impatience  of  a  friend. 
For,    tho'    linknown    to   you,    I 
think  I  may  already  venture  to  as- 
sume that  title,  and  leave  the  se- 
quel to  prove  that  my  pretensions, 
tho'    rash    and   singular,  are  well 
founded.    Whether  the  conscious- 
ness of  inferior  talents,   which  80 
effectually  suppressed   the  ardour 
of  youthful  emulation,  has,  at  last, 
in  a  maturer  age  forsaken  me  ;  of 
whether  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample, in  whom  I  discover  so  great 
a  resemblance    to    myself   in   the 
common  qualifications   of  an   au- 
thor, hath  effected  this  change  in 
my  sentiments,  I  tannot  positively 
determine  :   but  from  one  or  other 
of  these  causes  It  is,   that  I  have 
unwarily  admitted  in  my  bosom, 
a  belief  that  literary  fame  is  a  prize 
not  altogether  unattainable,    and 
that  I  am,  even  now,  entitled  to 
share  with  you  the  hoflour  of  pu- 
blication. 
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Country  hettueen  North-River 

I  am  most  probably  your  supe- 
rior in  age  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  world;  but  I  will  not  be  asha- 
med to  act  a  subordinate  character 
in  your  essays,  and  to  contribute 
what  is  in  my  power,  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  )c«;;o-  writer  :  for  not- 
withstanding  your  disguise,  you 
will  pardon  me  for  intimating  my 
suspicions^  that  your  age  is  hardly 
suited  to  your  ambition.  You  are, 
indeed,  very  liberal  in  your  profes- 
sions of  sincerity,  and  talk  much  of 
your  fondness  for  solitude;  and  your 
genius  for  rhapsodising.  But  your 
stile  and  manner  betray  you.  You 
have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
conceal  the  youth  and  inexperience 
which  most  certainly  lurk  beneath 
your  mask.  I  am  not  deficient  in 
penetration,  as  this  discovery  may 
evince;  and  can  readily  perceive  when 
you  speak  the  language  of  your 
own  heart,  and  when  you  assume  a 
borrowed  character.  No  one,  I 
trust,  will  accuse  me  of  flattery, 
when  I  frankly  declare  my  opinion, 
that  I  am  now  addressing  a  youth  of 
amiable  disposition,  and  of  talents 
not  inferior  to  his  cotemporaries  : 
that  his  mind  is  fitted  to  a  higher 
station,  than  thatwhich heat  present 
occupies,  and,  in  spite  of  time  and 
accident,  will  one  day  raise  him 
to  his  proper  level. 

You   will,   I  doubt   not,    be  sur- 
prised at  the  singularity  of  this  ad- 
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dress  :  and  I  smile  at  the  astonish- 
ment, which  you  will  affect  before 
the  public  at  my  plain  declarations 
concerning  one  with  whom  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted.  But,  my 
friend,  the  discernment  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  easily  imposed  upon  ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible,  but  you  may 
forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
wise,  by  such  aukward  attempts 
to  deceive.  The  freedom  of  my 
remarks,  may  possibly  offend — I 
have  indeed  offended — I  need  not 
remind  you  of  your  privilege — 
you  are  at  liberty  to  suppress  this 
letter  ;  hut  so  well  convinced  am  I, 
that,  in  this,  my  sagacity  has  not 
deceived  me,  and  so  implicitly  do  I 
confide  in  my  previous  knowlege  of 
your  character,  that  I  dispatch  this 
letter  in  full  confidence  of  its  meet- 
ing with  success  equal  to  its  merit 
and  my  wishes.  I  bhall  find  an  op- 
portunity to  know  you  better  ;  per- 
haps personally  ;  for  it  is  by  4io 
means  difficult  to  trace  the  Rhap- 
sodist  through  all  his  labyrinths. 
In  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to 
address  you  as  an  author,  and  to 
close  this  epistle  with  some  directi- 
ons respecting  the  composition  of 
your  essays. 

The  narrow  bounds  to  which  I 
am  restricted,  will  not  suffer  me  to 
insert  the  whole  of  this  letter  at  pre- 
sent. O. 


A  Shor-T  Descriptios  of  the  Country  betiue<rn  North-River  <?;;^  Mor- 
ris-Town, /;<ftfr  New-Windsor,  Jersey:  illustrated  ivith  an  En- 
graving. 

^  B  ^H  E  town    of  New-Windsor  exhibit  a  most   Interesting  prospect, 

stands    on    the  North-river,  on    account   of    the    abrupt   rocks, 

upon    a    pretty   high  sandy    bank,  which  are  almost  perpendicular,  to 

within  sight  of  the  Narrows,  which  an  amazing  height,  upon  each  side  j 
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the  shade  they  cast   in    the   water,  excessive   rough ;     this   at    length, 

makes  them  appear  in  this  place  en-  is  succeeded  by  a  more  agreeable  ap- 

tirely  black,  and  may  be  aptly  com-  pearance,   and  the  country  becomes 

pared  to  one  of  the  entrances  into  finely  level,  the  road  being  through 

the  infernal  regions  :    upward,  how-  a  variety  of  elegant  settlements,  in 


ever,  the  river  puts  on  a  more  plea- 
sing and  gentle  countenance,  num- 
bers of  fine  settlements  being  in 
view  upon  its  banks,  and  seeming 
to  wind  through  a  flat,  well  set- 
tled country.    From  New  Windsor, 


general  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
road,  the  lanes  leading  to  them 
planted  with  apple  and  cherry  trees. 
This  beautiful  vale  is  terminated 
upon  each  hand  \yith  a  range  of 
small    woody   hills,     making   upon 


through  a  part  called  Smith's  clove    the  whole  a  piece  of  flat  land  about 
and'Rhamapoe,  it  is  woody,  marshy     seven  or  eight  miles  wide, 
and  mountainous,  the  road  wet  and 


An  Account  of  CoMMV^iCATioas  and  DonATioss,  made  to  t/^e  Amet 
RiCAN  Philosophical  Society,  <?/  Philadelphiai  since  the  publication 
of  their  second  Voluine  of  Transactions, 
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moire  sur  un  nou- 
vel    equipage     de 


1787 
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chaudieres  a  sucre  pour  les  colonies, 
invente  par  Mr.  Bclen  de  Ville- 
neuve,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  d'a- 
griculture  du  Cap. — A  donation 
from  the  author. 

Loix  et  constitutions  des  Colo- 
nies Fran^aises  de  PAnierique  sous 
le  vent.  Par  Mr.  Moreau  de  St. 
Mcry,  Conseiller  au  Conseil  su- 
preme du  Cap  Fran^ais.  5  vols.  4to. 
— -A  donation  from  the  author. 

Traite  de  la  culture  du  Nopal, 
et  de  I'education  de  la  Cochenille, 
dans  les  Colonies  Frampaises  de  I'A- 
merique  ;  et  precede  d'un  voyage  a 
Guaxaca.  Par  Mr.  Thiery  de  Me- 
nonville,  Avocat  en  Parlement,  bo- 
taniste  de  sa  M.  T.  C.  2  vols.  8vo. 
— A  donation  from  Mr,  Arthaud, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia   Cap  Frangais. 

Theorie  de  I'Education.  Par  Mr. 


Grivel  de  Paris.  3  vols.  8vo. — A 
donation  from  the  author. 

Memoires  du  Muse  de  Paris. — 
A  donation  from  Mr.   Moreau. 

Discours  prononce  a  I'ouvertnre 
de  la  premiere  Seance  publique  du 
Cercle  des  Philadelphest  Cap  Fran- 
fais.  Par  Mr.  Arthaud. — A  dona- 
tion frorn  the  author. 

The  above  ivere  all  presented  hy 
Dr.  F'ranklin. 

Elegant  drawings  of  the  Light- 
house, off"  Plymouth.  By  Mr.  Ed- 
mondstone. — A  donation  from  Dr. 
Franklin. 

1788.  Jan.  4.  A  drawing  and 
description  of  a  Marine  Chevaux  de 
frize.  By  Mr.  Robert  Erskinc, 
F.  R.  S. 

A  drawing  of  a  boat  to  sail  on 
ice,  used  in  some  of  the  Northern 
countries  of  Europe. 

A  copper-plate  print  of  Un  nou- 
veau  Quartier  de  Reduction  ;  with 
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a  letter,    and  small  pamphlet,    ex-  made  two  holes  (the  one  near  the 

plaining  the  use  of  the  same. top,  the  other  near  the  bottom)  in- 

Par  Mr.   le  B***  de  I'Or,   Profes-  to  which  are  fastened   two  tubes  : 

«eur  de  Mathematiques,  a  Paris. —  through  the  one,   the  boiler  is  sup- 

All presented hy  Dr.    Franklin.  plied  with  water  ;   and  through  the 

March  7.     An   essay  towards  a  other,    the   steam    is    conveyed    to 

new  Notation  of  Music,  by  the  com  whatever  place  it  may  be  wanted, 

men  alphabetical  types  :  in  a  letter  The  boiler  is  surrounded,    both  on 

from   Mr.     Robert    Patterson,     to  the  concave  and  convex  surface?,  by 

Francis  Hopkinson,   Esq.  a  double  cylindrical  grate  (a  proper 

April  5.  A  pamphlet,  wherein  space  being  left,  between  it  and  the 
the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shev^^n,  boiler)  into  which  the  fuel  is  to  be 
by  a  new-constructed  machine,  for  put.  This  grate  (with  the  boiler, 
propelling  boats,  or  vessels,  against  enclosed  in  it)  is  supported  by  three 
the  most  rapid  streams,  or  rivers,  strong  iron  feet;  and  the  whole  sur- 
with  great  velocity.  By  James  rounded  l>y  a  cylindrical  furnace, 
Ruinsey,  of  Berkley  County,  Vir-  terminating  in  a  funnel,  or  large 
ginia. — Communicated  by  William  pipe,  above  the  boiler.  This  fur- 
Barton,   Esq.  nace  is  proposed  to  be  formed  of 

April  18.     A  letter,    from   Mr.  lignt  wooden  studs,  joined  together 

John    Hunter   of  London,  with   a  by  laths,  and  plaistcred,  on  the  in- 

copy  of  his  works. A  donation  side,  with  the  composition,  and  in 

from  the  author.  the  manner,  which  Lord  Cavendish 

A  model,  drawing,  and  descrip-  recommends,  to  prevent  houses  from 

tion  oi  An  improved  boiler  for  Steam  burning.    Such  a  furnace,  it  is  pre- 

Engines. — From    a   Candidate    for  sumed,  would  have  considerable  ad- 

the  annual  premium,  under  the  sig-  vantages  over  one  made  of  iron  or 

nature  of  X.   Y.  brick.      It  v/ould  be  incomparably 

This  boiler  is  in  form  of  a  double  lighter,  and  less  expensive  :  and  be- 

cyliuder,   or  one  cylinder,  enclosed  sides,    being  a  worse  conductor  of 

iti    another ;  leaving  a  space,    be-  heat,  it  would  more  effectually  pre- 

tween  the  inner  surface  of  the  one,  vent  an    unnecessary  waste   of  it  ; 

and  the  outer  surface  of  the  other,  while,  at   the   same  time,  it  would 

of  about  two  inches,    in  wliich  the  be  much  less  incommodious  to  the 

water  is   contained  ;   the  cylinders  workmen,    who  attend  it. 

being  joined  together  at  both  ends.  []  To  be  continued.] 
Through   the  outer  cjlinder,     are 
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N   several    convents,    situated  a-  mo<;t  uninhabited  parts  of  the  Alps, 

mong  the    mountains  which  di-  strangers  a?:d  travellers,  are  no:  on - 

ride    France    and   Italy,    a  custom  ly    hospitably    entertained,     but    a 

prevails  that  does   honor   to  human  breed  of  dogs  are  trained  to  go  in 

uature.      In  these  sequestered  clois-  search  of  wanderers ;  and  are  every 

ters,   which  are  often    j  laced  in  the  morning    sent    from   the    convents. 
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with  an  apparatus  fastened  to  their 
collars,    containing    some    refresh- 
ments,    and  a  dirc6tion   for  travel- 
lers to  follow  the  sagacious   animal. 
Many  lives,    are  by  this  means  pre- 
served in  Uiat  wild  romantic  coun- 
try.    During  ray  last  visit   to  the 
South  of  France,    I  made  an  excur- 
sion into  this  Eiountainous  region  ; 
and   at  the   convent   of  *  *  *  *  I 
was  induced  to  prolong  my  stay  by 
the  majestic  scenery  of  its  pnvlrons; 
and  as  that  became  familiar,    I  was 
still  more   forcibly  detained  by  the 
amiable    manners   of  the  Reverend 
Father,  who  was,  at  that  time,  su- 
perior of  the  monastery  :   from  him 
1    received  the   following    pathetic 
narrative,    which  I  fhall  deliver,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  his  own 
words. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago,  (said 
the  venerable  old  man)  being  then 
in  the  57th  year  of  my  age,  and  In 
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of  unalterable    attachment  to   her 
beloved  Albert  j  the  cruel  father  re- 
solved   to   take    advantage   of  the 
power  which   the   laws  here  give  a 
man,  to  dispose  both  of  his  child, 
and   of   his    wealth  and   pleasure  : 
the     latter   he   determined    to  be- 
queath to  his  nephew  Conrad,    the 
former  he  resolved  to  sendtoaneigh- 
bouringconvent ;  whereafterayear's 
probation,  she  was  to  be  compelled 
to  renounce  both   Albert,  and  the 
world. 

**  Conrad,  whose  artful  insinua- 
tions had  long  worked  on  the  mind 
of  this  misguided  father,  was  not 
content  with  having  thus  separated 
these  lovers,  but  by  inciting  perse- 
cution from  the  petty  creditors  of 
Albert,  drove  him  from  home  ;  and, 
after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to 
establish  a  communication  with  his 
lost  mistress,  he  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  this  convent.     Here,    (said   the 


the  second  of  my  priority  over  this  hoary  monk)  I  became  acquainted 

house,  a  most  slngulareventhappen-  with   the   virtues  of  that  excellent 

ed,   through  the  sagacity  of  one  of  young  man. 

these  dogs.     Not  more   than  a  do-  "  During     this    time,     Matilda 

zen  leagues  from  hence,  there  lived  passed  her  days  In  wretchedness  and 

a  wealthy  gentleman,  the  father  of  persecution..    The   abbess    of    her 

Matilda  ;  who  was  his  only  child,  convent.  Sister  Theresa,    who,    to 


and  whose  history  I  am  going  to 
relate. — In  the  same  village  lived 
also  Albert,  a  youth  possessed  of 
all  the  world  deems  excellent  In  man, 
except  one  single  article  ;  but  this 
was  the  only  object  of  regard  In  the 
eyes  of  Matilda's  father.  Albert, 
with  a  graceful  person,  cultivated 
mind,  elegant  manners  and  capti- 
vating sweetness  of  disposition,  was 
poor  in  fortune  ;  and  Matilda's  fa- 
ther was  blind  to  every  other  con- 
sideration ;  blind  to  his  daughter's 
real  happiness,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
soul  delighting  sensation,  of  raising 
worth  and  genius,  depressed  by  po- 
verty, to  afHuenceandindependence. 
Therefore,  on  Matilda's  confession 


the  disgrace  of  her  profession  and 
our  holy  church,  disguised  the  dis- 
position of  a  devil  in  the  garment  of 
a  saint,  became  the  friend  and  mi- 
nister of  Conrad's  wicked  purposes,' 
and  never  ceased  to  persecute  Ma- 
tilda, by  false   reports   concerning 
Albert;   urging    her    to   turn    her 
thoughts  from  him,  to  that  heaven- 
ly spouse  to  whom  she  was  about  to 
make  an  everlasting  vow.     Matilda 
scorned    her  artifice  ;  her  love  for 
Albert    resisted  every  effort  of  the 
abbess  to  shake  her  confidence  In  his 
fidelity. 

**  She  was  In  the  last  week  of  her 
novitiate,  when  her  father  became 
dangeroufly   ill,    and  desired  once 
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more  to  see  her.     Conrad  used  eve-  exxiiaimed,  as  she  came  to   herself; 

ry  endeavour  to  prevent  it,    but  in  *'  where  am  1 1   sure  'tis  a  dream  I 

vain  :   she  was  sent  for,  but  the  in-  my  father  could  not  say  1  should  be 

terview  was  only  in  the  presence  of  happy  }    he  could  not  bid    me    tear 

Conrad  and   the  nurse.    When   the  that  fatal  will  !   Speak,  am  I  really 

father  perceived  the  altered  counte-  awake  ;    or    does  my  fancy    mock 

nance  of  his  once  beloved    child —  me  ?"     The    artful  Conrad  asaured 

his  heart  condemned  him,    he    re-  her  that  notliing   of  the   kind  had 

fleeted  that  the  wealth,  which  he  was  paflcd,  telling  her,  that  her  father 

going  to   quit  forever,  belonged  to  had  only  mentioned  Albert's  name, 


her,  and  not  to  Conrad.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  expiate  his  cruelty 
by  cancelling  his  will  and  consent- 
ing to  the  union  of  Albert  and  Ma- 
tilda. Having  made  a  solemn  de- 
claration, he    called   for   his    will  ; 


to  curse  him  ;  and  vvith  his  last 
breath,  had  commanded  her  to  take 
the  veil  at  the  expiration  of  the 
week.  All  this  the  perjured  nurse 
conrirmed.  Matilda,  being  now 
perfectly    recovered,     saw  the  hor- 


then  taking  Matilda's  hand  inone  of    rors  of  her  situation  :    it  was  in  vain 
his,  and  presenting  the  fatal  writing    for  her  to  deny  what  they  asserted, 


with  the  other,  he  said,  '*  forgive 
*'  thy  father  !  destroy  this  papt^r 
**  and  be  happy  ;  so  be  my  sins  for- 
**  given  in  Heaven."  The  joy  of 
his  heart  at  this  first  instance  of  be- 
nevolence, was  too  much  for  his  ex- 
hausted spirits,  and  he  expired  as 
he  uttered  these  last  words  ;  letting 
fall  the  will  which  he  was  going  to 
deliver. 


or  remonstrate  against  their  combi- 
ned perfidy.  She  was  soon,  by 
force  re-conveyed  to  her  nunnery, 
in  a  state  of  mind,  much  easier  to 
imagine,  than  describe. 

"  On  her  return  to  the  convent, 
she  was  more  than  ever  attacked 
by  Theresa's  persecution,  who  ur- 
ged, with  increased  vehemence, 
the   pretended    positive    commands 


Matilda's  gentle  soul  was  torn     of  her  dying  father;  and  by  the  ad 


with  contending  passions ;  she  had 
lost  her  father  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  bestowed  fresh  life:  and,  In 
the  conflict  betwixt  joy  and  giief, 
she  sunk  on  the  lifeless  corps,  in  an 
agony  of  gratitude  and  filial  tender- 
ness. 


vice  of  Conrad,  used  severities  of 
a  conventual  discipline,  which  al- 
most robbed  tb.e  devoted  victim  of 
her  reason  ;  the  cruel  Abbess  still 
pleading  that  religion  justified  her 
conduct.  Can  it  be  wondered,  that 
such    cruel    treatment     should     at 


"   Mean    while   Conrad    did  not    length  disturb  the  piety  and  faith  of 


slip  this  opportunity  to  complete 
his  plan,  which,  by  the  dying  words 
of  his  uncle,  had  been  so  nearly  de- 
feated. He  secured  the  will,  and 
corrupted  the  nurse  by  promises  and 
bribes,  never  to  reveal  what  she  had 
heard  and  seen;  at  the  same  time  he 
half  persuaded  the  doating  old  wo 


the  sull'ering  Matilda?  And  induce 
her  to  exclaim,  with  presumptuous 
bitterness,  against  the  holy  instituti- 
ons of  our  church,  and  brand  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  our  religion 
witn  unjust  suspicions.  **  Why, 
(said  she)  why  are  these  massy 
grates,  these  r.aked  wails,  sad  pri- 


man,   that  it  was  only  the  effect   of  sons  of  youth  and  innocence,  wlicrc 

delirium  in  the  deceased.     This  idea  fraud   and   cruelty  have    power    to 

was  but  too  well  supported   by   the  torment,    and  confine    the  helpless, 

first  question   Matilda    a*kcd,   who  permitted  to  exist  ?  Religion  i^;  i»c 
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plea,  religion  which  should  bring 
peace  and  not  affliction  to  its  vota- 
but    sureiy^     that    religion, 


rtes 
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ded  new  horrors  to  her  look,  by  co- 
vering her  ghost-like  face  with 
streaks  of  blood. 

"  Although  Matilda  had    never 
considered  the  improbability  of  pas- 
jure  it ;   yes  I    f  will  fly  to  happier    sing   this  door,     she  now   reflected 
res^ions,    whtre  prisons  are  allotted    with  wonder  how  she  had  passed  it; 
ooly  to  the  gni^ty  ;   where  no  false    and  the  fear  of  a  discovery  began  to 


which  justifies  these  gloomy  dun- 
geons, must  be  false,  and  I  will  ab- 


vows  to  Heaven  are  exacted,  but 
where  Albert  and  Matilda  ttiiy  yet 
be  happy." — The  possibility  of  an 
escape  had  never  before  presented 
itself,  and  indeed,  it  could  never 
have  occurred,  but  to  one  whose 
reason  was  disordered  ;  for  she  well 
knew  that  the  doors  were  secured 
by  many  bars  and  locks,  and  that 
the  keys  were  always  deposited  be- 
neath, the  pillow  of  the  abbe3S. 

**  Her  imagination,  however, 
was  now  too  mttch  heated  to  attend 
to  any  obstacles  :  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  foresight,  inspired  by  insa- 
nity, she  packed  up  all  her  little 
ornaments  of  value,  carelessly  drew 
on  her  clothes,  and  put  in  her  poc- 
ket some  bread  and  provisions, 
which  had  been  left  in   her  cell  ; 


operate,  as  she  with  more  cautious 
steps  moved  silently  through  the 
cloister  to  the  outer  gate  ;  which 
when  she  approached,  she  heard 
Theresa's  voice  whispering  these^ 
words.  **  Adieu,  dear  Conrad  ;  but^' 
remember  your  life,  as  well  as  mine, 
depends  on  the  secrecy  of  our  con- 
duct." Then  tenderly  embracing' 
each  other,  a  man  ran  swiftly  from 
her,  and  the  abbess  turning  round, 
stood  motionless  with  horror  at  the 
bloody  spectre  which  was  firm'y  ap- 
proaching. The  guilty  mind  of 
Theresa,  could  only  suppose  the 
horrid  vision  to  be  the  departed  spi- 
rit of  one,  whom  she  thought  her 
cruelties  had  murdered  ;  and  while 
a  panic  seized  her  whole  frame, 
a  gust  of  wind  from  the  gateextin 


I 


then  wrapping  round  her  elegant  guished  the  taper  :  Matilda  seemed 
form  one  of  the  blankets  from  the  to  vanish  as  she  resolutely  pushed 
bed,  she  lighted  a  taper,  andfearless-  through  the  postern  door, 
iy  walked  towardsthe  cloister  door,  "  Theresa  was  too  well  hack- 
idly  expecting  it  would  fiiy  open,  of  neyed  in  the  ways  of  vice,  to  let  fear 
Its  own  accord,  to  innocence  like  long  occupy  the  place  of  prudence  : 


hers — methiaks  I  see  her,  with 
hair  dishevelled,  face  pale  and  wan, 
her  larrje  black  eyes  wildly  staring, 
and  the  whole  of  her  ghastly  figure 
lighted  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
taper,  majes^ticauy  stalking  through 
the  gloomy  vaulted  hall.  She  arri- 
ved at  the  great  door  and  feund  it 
partly  open,  and  scarce  believin<2: 
what  she  saw,  she  quickly  glided 
through  It :  but,  as  she  passed,  an 
ir-n  bar  which  she  had'  not  observ- 


the  night  was  dark,  and  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  pursue  the 
phantom,  if  her  recovering  courage 
had  suggested  it ;  she  therefore  re- 
solved to  fasten  both  doors,  and  re- 
turn in  silence  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, waiting,  In  all  the  perturba- 
tion of  anxiety  arid  guilt,  till  morn- 
ing should  explain  the  dreadful 
mystery. 

**  Mean  while  Matilda,    consci- 
ous  in  her    innocence,     and   rejoi- 


ed,  and  which  proiectcd,  slightly  cing  in  her  escape,  pursued  a  wan- 
graxed  her  temple ;  and  though  she  dering  course  through  the  unfre- 
F.carcely  fcU  the  wound,    ytt  it  ad-     ouentcd  paths  of  this  mountainous 


Anecdote  of  the  Czar 
district,  during  three  whole  days 
and  nights,  partly  supporting  her 
fatigue  by  the  provisions  she  had  ta- 
ken with  her,  but  more  from  a  de- 
greeof  insanity,  which  gave  her  pow- 
ers beyond  her  natural  strength  ; 
yet  in  her  distracted  mind,  this  last 
instance  of  Theresa's  wickedness, 
had  excited  a  disgust  and  loathing, 
bordering  on  fury,  against  every  mo- 
nastic institution. 

"  Duringthe  whole  twelve  months 
of  Matilda's  novitiate,  no  intercouse 
of  any  kind  bad  passed  between  her 
and  Albert,     who  continued  under 
the  protection  of  this  house,   ah'ke 
ignorant  of  her  father's  death,    and 
of  all  the  other  transactions    which 
I  have  now   related  ;   yet   knowing 
that  the  term  of  her  probation  was 
about   to  expire,  he  resolved  once 
aiore    to    attempt  some    means   of 
gaining  admittance  to  her  convent. 
With   this  view  he    made  a  journey 
hither    in     the  disguise    of  a  pea- 
;ant  ;  and  on  the   very  morning  in 
vhich  his  mistress  had  escaped,  he 
jresented  himself  at  the  gate. 

"  Conrad,  who  had,  by  letter 
rom  the  Abbess,  been  informed 
hat  her  prisoner  had  fled,  was  de- 
ired  to  come  immediately,  and  de- 
ise  some  excuse  to  the  sisters  for 
/hat  had  happened  ;  for,  although 
oth  to  Conrad  and  Theresa,  the 
ict  was  evident  enough,  yet  the 
ister  nuns  w^ere'  distracted  in  con- 
.^ctures  ;  till  by  one  of  those  artful 
cretches  of  assurance,  which  con- 
immate  villainy  finds  it  easy  to  ex- 
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ert,  religion  (that  constant  com- 
fort of  the  good,  and  powerful  wea- 
pon of  thtt  wicked)  presented  itself 
as  the  only  resource  in  this  emer- 
gency. Tiieresa  was  taught  to  say, 
for  the  present,  that  (he  had  no 
doubt,  the  siniul  reluctance  of  Ma- 
tildd,  to  receive  the  veil,  had  excited 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  she 
was  miraculously  snatched  awav, 
or  perhaps  annihilated,  to  prevent 
the  dreadful  profanation  of  the  ho- 
ly ceremony  at  which  fiie  must  that 
day  have  assisted. 

"  I'his  plan   had  been    settled, 
and  Conrad  was  going  with  all  hasi€ 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,    when, 
at  the  outer  gate,  he  met  the  pre- 
tended   peasant.     The  penetrating 
eye,  eitlier  of  love  or  hatred,  sooa 
discovers  a  friend  or  enemy  however 
carefully    disguised-— Conrad    aad 
Albert  knew  each  other.     In  an  in- 
stant the  flames  of  hatred,  jealousy  " 
and  fury  kindled   in  their  bosoms  5 
and  Conrad  seizing  Albert  by  the 
throat,     exclaia^ed,  "  I've   caught 
the  villain,   the  sacreligioas   raviih- 
er  !'*  A  severe  struggle  eii?ucd,  ia 
which  Conrad  drew  \\vi  sword  ;  hut 
Albert,  who  had  no  weapon,  dex- 
trou.sly    wrenched    the    instrurritnt 
from  the  hand  of  Conrad,  and  piuQ, 
gcd  it   ia   his  bosom.     The  victim 
fell,  while  Albert  fltd  with  the  ut> 
most  precipitaiion  frora  the  bloody 
scene,  and  returaed  in  the  evening 
to  this  convent. 

(  Tc*  bs  tcandiJLed  in  our  nexL) 


-<>•—<■'« 
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Anecdote  of  the  Czar,  PfirfiR  iU  Gr^at. 

rHE  following  anecdote,  m  Peter  loved  his  co'int?y  ?  and  iu 
which  the  Prince  Dolgorou-  all  his  proj.-cts,  hnd  the  ^t)od  of 
)w,  is  the  principal  personage,  his  subjects  so  much  at  htuvu  th^-t 
>es  equal  honor  to  the  Czar  and  the  greatest  faults,  and  even  crimes* 
s  favourite.  if  occasioned  by  an  e.^eevs  of  ^%xt\- 
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otism,  not  only   found  him  an  in-  **  he,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  before 

dnlgent  judge,  but  likewise  obtain-  God,  the  Emperor, and  my  country.' 

cd  his  thanlis  and  reward.  At   this    moment   appeared    the 

When  he  beo-an  the  canal  of  La-  Czar,  whosur-prisedat  whathe  heard 

doo-a,  he  ordered   all  the  landhold-  and  saw,  asked  what  all  this  meant? 

crs'of  the  governments  of  Novogo-  The attorney-generaltrembled  while 

rod  and  Petersburgh,  to  send  their  he  told  him,  that  his  late  ordinance 

peasants  to  work  on  it,  and  signed  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Dolgo- 

an  order  to  that  effect  in  full  senate,  roukow.       Peter     turning    to    the 

Prince  Jacob  Feodowitsch   Dol-  Prince,     fiercely   asked   him,    how 

goroukow,  one  of  the  principal  se-  he  dared  to  oppose  his  authority,  in 


nators,  and  a  man  in  whom  the 
Czar  reposed  much  confidence,  was 
not  present  when  the  ordinance  was 
regiv<itered.  The  following  day  the 
senate  assembled  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  publication  of  the  edict, 
when  Dolgoroukow,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  what  had  passed,  made 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  The  re- 
gisters were  presented  to  him,  and 
they  found  therein  an  order  to  send 
the  peasants  of  the  governments  of 
Novogorod  and  Petersburgh,  to 
dig  the  canal  of  Ladoga.  "  No," 
cried  he,  *'  this  is  not  possible  ;  re- 
presentations must  be  made  to  the 
Emperor,  or  these  provinces,  which 
have  already  suffered  so  much,  will 
be  vuined  without  refource."  After 
saying  this,  Dolgoroukow,  trans- 
ported by  his  zeal  for  the  p9or  pea- 
sants, prepared  to  tear  the  ordi- 
nance. It  was  in  vain  represented 
to  him  that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
make  any  opposition  or  to  propose  propriety,  turned  towards  the  other 
modifications,  as  the  Emperor  had  senators.  "  Let  the  publication  of 
already  signed  it.  Notwithstanding  the  order  be  suspended,"  said  he, 
these  reasons,  his  patriotism  got  "  I  will  consider  further  of  the  mat- 
the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  be  ter,  and  let  you  know  my  intenti- 
tore  the  edict,  to  the  great  asto-  ons."  Here  the  affair  dropped, 
nishraent  of  the  senate.  Peter  took  other  means  to  cut  the 

The  assembly  struck  with  terror,  canalof  Ladoga,  and  without  doubt, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  following  the  idea  of  Dolgoroukow, 
had  done,  and  to  what  danger  he  ordered  some  thousands  of  Swedish 
exposed  himself?  "  Yes,"  replied    prisoners  to  work  there. 


so  unprecedented  a  manner  ?  "  My 
**  zeal  for  your  honor  and  the  good 
**  of  your  subjects,"  answered  he. 
**  Be  not  angry,  Peter  Alexio- 
*'  witsch,  that  1  have  too  much  con- 
*'  fidence  in  your  wisdom,  to  think 
"  you  wish,  like  Charles  the  X I  Ith, 
<'  to  desolate  your  country.  Your 
**  ordinance  is  inconsiderate  ;  and 
<'  you  have  not  reflected  on  the 
"  situation  of  the  two  governments 
*'  it  reo-ards.  Do  you  not  know 
**  that  they  have  suffered  more  in 
**  the  war  than  all  the  provinces  of 
'*  your  empire  together  ;  that  many 
**  of  their  inhabitantshave  perished? 
"  and  are  you  unacquainted  with 
*'  the  present  distresses  of  the 
*'  people  ?  Befides  can  you  not  em- 
**  ploy  the  Swedilh  prisoners,  with- 
"  out  oppressing  your  subjects  with 
"   such  works  ?" 

The  Czar  calmly  listened  to  this 
remonstrance,  and  convinced  of  its 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 


Likes  on  His  Excellency  C s  P y,    Esq.  Governor  of  thi 

State  of    South-Carolina. 


L 


E  T  Columbia  Ksten  tu  tlie  sonjr. 
And  greet  those  virtues  wliich  to  her  belong  ^ 
'i  he  mis  ive  fav'rite,   from  high  heav'n  dealgn'd, 
(Fiauoht  with  the  virtues  of  a  ^od-like  mind) 
In  halcyon  days,  to  s' retch  a  milder  hand, 
Extend  I  he  laurels  of  Columbia's  wand  ; 
Tcact)  nations  old,  in  philosophic  lore, 
Instead  of  pomp,   biess'd  iibeity  t'adorc. 
Roaming  alar,  in  wild  Eutopian  fields 
"Winch  seem'd  to  float  with  irumpets,   peals  on  peals 
As  ih*  unduiating  aether  seem'd  to  rise. 
And  bear  me  nearer  to  the  dazz'ling  skies, 
**  O'er  the  wide  prospect,  as  I  gaz'd  around, 
**  Sudden  I  hear'd  a  wild  promit^cuous  sound. 
**  Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld, 
**  Whose  tow'ring  summit  ambient  clouds  conceal'd. 
*'   Four  brazen  jiates,  on  i-olumns  lifted  high, 
"   Salute  the  difF'rent  quarti.rs  of  the  sky." 
Westward,  was  rais'd  a  sumptuous  throne  apart 
Adorn'd  with  all  the  luxury  of  art. 
On  either  side,   two  beauteous  forms  appeared, 
Guardians  to  tamj,  by  real  merit  rear'd  : 
To  each  a  trumpet  was  by  heav'n  asslgn'd. 
Shrill  ev'ry  note,  itin'rant  as  the  wind, 

Enchnnting  loud,  proclaimed  a  P-  y's  praife, 

P y  th'  unrival'd  bearer  of  the  bays. 

Qu^ick  to  my  eyes,  the  glurl<;us  name,  in  gold, 
Flafh'd  ev'ry  virtue  which  the  gods  behold  ; 
Some  talisma  jc  pow'r  aopear'd  to  flow 
Thro'  ev'ry  letter  in  the  gilded  row  : 
Each  capital  bespoke  some  virtue's  name. 
The  whole  confus'd,  was  s  on  transforn.'d  to  fami-. 
Then  ran  a  rumour  thro'  th'  extended  hall, 
As  when  afar  the    heavy  thunders  roll. 
Easer  I  siood  the  rumour  cr;as'd — my  t?'^'' — 
Caught  the  sweet  sounds  which  floated  in  the  air. 
The  bards  begun-- (soft  melting  strains  diosolv'd 
My  care,  and  in  ecstatic  bliss  involv'd 
Col.  Mag.  >V.  ///.  No.  lo.  3  ^ 
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Each  gentle  sense,  the  all  surrounding  scene — 

Seem'd  to  melt  down  in  sympathetic  mien.) 

All  hail  thee,    P y,  by  kind  heav'n  design'd, 

A   star  to  us,   a  sun  to  human  kind  ! 
There  hast  thou  taught  frail  mortals  how  to  live. 
To  lau^rh  at  frailty,  and  the  vain   forgive  : 
To  see  themselves;  explore  each  hunan  thought  ; 
Know  their  own  power  ;  exert  it  as  they  ought  ; 
What  to  attempt,   and  what  to  let  alone  ; 
What  can  be  dene,  and  what  will  be  undone. 
There  thou  hast  shone  with  unremitted  li^ht, 
Here,  shalt  thou  guide  us  past  the  sh  des  of  ni^ht. 
At  first,  tho'  destin'd  to  be  still  with  time, 
Now  shall  immortal  thro'  our  temples  chime 
This  b!essM  event,  when  heav'n,   to  savt  her  own, 
Stamp'd  immortality  on  our  renown. 

Hail,    P y,  hail !   on  this  propitious  day  ; 

For  ever  (hall  the  gods  approve  our  lay. 

Each  Mule  shall  cu  1  lauiiProus  wreaths,   t'  adorn 

Thy  brow,  and  to  commemorate  this  mc  rn. 

Hail,  P y,  hail!   assume  thy  p  oper  throne. 

Command  iis  vafTals  to  thy  will  a;one. 
Breathe  but  thy/<?/,  all  attent  ve  fly. 
And  strive  to  steal  distinction  from  thy  eye. 
Kings  long  acor'd  shall  bow  before  thy  throne, 

And  say,   thou  P y,  art  supreme  alone. 

All  shall  be  proud  on  these  distinguish'd  days, 
To  lisp  thy  honours,  and  mix  in  thy  rays,' 

Here  ceas'd  the  bards — again  the  rum'^ur  ran  ; 

The  king  was  thron'd,  immortalizM  the  man. 

M  u  N  D. 
CharUpn,   (S.  Ce)   Jugnjl  i^j^g. 


The  Prudent  Maid  ;  or,  Reasonable  Flirtation, 

A    N  E  IV    S  0  N  G, 

YE  belles,  and  ye  beaux, 
Who  exult  in  fine  clothes, 
In  lofty,  or  low  si^u^tion  : 
The  Muie  boldly  rings 
The  misfortune,  which  springs, 
From  attachment  too  much  flirtation. 


No  court  here  we  boast  ; 
Yet  an  eleg-ant  toast 
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Enslaves  men  in  every  station  : 

But  this  sane  confess, 

That  al:  bel  es,  more  or  less, 
Are  foo  fond  of  a  little  flirtation. 

The  sweet  pretty  girl, 

Whom  you  toy  with  and  twirl, 
Mull  excire  ev'ry  gentle  sensation. 

If  prudent  she  knows 

To  prefer  men  to  beaux  ; 
Thus  she  smiles  at  a  little  flirtation  : 

Tiio*  the  lilly  and  rose 

May  your  checks  now  compose; 
Yet  lillies  will  fade,  and  carnation.  i 

The  maid  who  depends 

On  mt^re  bcaucy,    for  friends, 
May  shortly  repent  of  flirtation. 

Fond  love  can  impart, 

Ev'ry  joy  to  the  heart  ; 
It  promotes  the  true  good  of  the  nation. 

False  love  will  bellow 

The  moft  terrible  woe — 
Then  tremble,  sweet  girls,  at  flirtation. 

Let  the  man  you  approve. 

Be  assur'd  of  your  love  ; 
Nor  give  him  too  great  provocation. 

Maids,  and  widows,   be  wise  ; 

For  all,  who  have  eyes, 
See  the  folly  of  too  much  flirtation. 


Verses,  addressed  to  a  Kittes, 

LITTLE  Kitten,  ever  gay  ! 
Still  indulge  in  mirth  and  play. 
From  ambition's  torments  free. 
Cares  should  never  trouble  thee. 
But  should  pride  thy  bosom  nre. 
Thou  with  safety  may'st  aspire  ; 
Since  no  fall  afftdsthy  frame, 
Shie'de^  both  from  hurt  and  shame. 
H  ppy,   could  ambition's  flavc-. 
When  the  storm  of  fadion  raves, 
A'.d  the  fawning  herd  retreat, 
Fall  like  th^^e — upon  their  feet. 
Tumbled  from  the  airy  height. 
Flatterers  fuch  patrons  slight : 
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Who  no  solid  worth  could  boast  ; 
Meteors  of  an  hour,   at  most. 
But,   whatever  ills  betide  thee, 
None,  with  justice,  can  deride  thee. 
Thou,  endued  with  noble  mind, 
Ne'er  hast  prey'd  upon  thy  kind  : 
But  to  treach'rous  mice  a  foe, 
Guardest  ail,   above — below — 
Ever  bold,   and  ever  wary — 
Garret,   kitchen,   cellar,  dairy, 
Own  thy  beneficial  sway  ; 
Prompt,  by  night,  as  well  as  day. 
Let  not  human  pilf'rers  wonder. 
If  a  little  thou  wilt  plunder — 
Plunder! — no — -the  word  is  mean — =■ 
All  must  ovk^n,  thy  paws  are  clean  ; 
Though  thou  takest  (as  'tis  fit) 
Ev'ry  usual  perquisite. 

To  thy  int'rest,   Kitten  !   true, 
Give  to  Caesar  *  all  his  due  ; 
Nor  his  province  dare  invade  : — 
Gallant  deeds  are  Caesar's  trade. — 
Never  put  him  in  a  flurry — 
Thou  canst  scratch — but  he  can  worry= 

May  no  boy,  with  mirth  Satanic, 
Kitten  !    put  thee  in  a  panic  ; 
And  afiix — the  jest  though  stale-— 
Rattling  bladders  to  thy  tail  ; 
Or  thy  feet — unUicky  rogues  ! 
Fix  in  pitchy  walnut  brogues  ! — 

If  proud  Wits  my  verse  condemn  ; 
Kitten!   thou  shouldst  hiss  at  them  : 
But,  since  I  befriend  thy  cause, 
To  thy  Poet  purr  applause. 

Song.     ( Affettuoso.) 

WAVE,   O  elm,  thou  breezy  shade, 
In  artless,   silvan  robes  array'd  ! 
Waft  not  a  sigh,  thou  passing  gale  ! 
But  whisper  hence  the  softest  talc. 

Rest,  Morna,  here  beneath  this  tree  ; 
And  beam  thy  angel  charms  on  me. 
Thy  placid  smiles,  for  earth  too  dear. 
In  golden  chains  shall  fix  me  here. 

*  The  House-dog. 
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Ah  !   moments,  cease  your  rapid  flight  | 
And  wrest  her  charms  from  dusky  night. 
Celestial  shade  !   enchanted  seat  ! 
In  thy  blest  coverts,   angels  meet. 

I'm  chain'd  by  bllssfiil  rafJturcs  here, 

Embrac'd  in  arms  for  ever  dear  — 

(Ah!    moments,   may  ye  never  end  !)— 

In  dalliance  writh  the  fairest  friend.  GiELO, 


Venes  from  She n stone, 

J'VE  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair  : 
I've  found,    where  the  wood -pigeons  breed. 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear  !-=-^ 
She'll  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 

*  He  ne'er  can  be  true  (she  averr'd) 

*  Who  could  rob  a  pcor  bird  of  her  young.* 
And  I  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

Imitation  of  the  foregoing     (By  }q>^^  Carey. ^ 

Inveni — et  teneras  servatur  munus  amicje— ^ 

Inveni  pullos,  blanda  columba,   tuos. 
At  quid  ago  demens  ? — prohibe,  Venus  alma,  rapinara! 

Nee  scelerata  tuas  dextera  laedat  aves. 
Tu  licet  ignoscas — non  exoranda  perenni 

Ultura  est  odio  triste  puella  nefas. 
Namque  orbae  (memini)  quondam  miserata  columbae 

Qutjstus,  effiidit  talia  verba  gemens  : 

*  Q^i  potuit  moestam  partu  spoliare  parentem 

'  Implumi,  duro  marmora  corde  gerit  : 

*  Nee  Veneris  molli  dedit  hie  fera  coUa  catena:  ; 

*  Nee  viget  in  sasvo  pectore  fidus  amor.' 
Dixit  :   et  ingemlnans  Imis  mlhl  flamma  medullis 

Acrior  exarsit,   dum  pia  verba  dabat. 


Tke  BowER^     (A  neiu  Song.) 

IN  Penn*s  fam'd  country,  where  reside 
Each  virtue,  and  each  grace ; 
Where  true  Religion,  free  from  priue, 
Asserts  the  foremost  place  ; 
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There  liv'd  a  youth,  by  all  admir'd  ; 

Of  raeek  an  J  htine-t  fame  ; 
Who  lovM  a  rural  life,  retu'd— . 

And  K^nry  was  his  name. 

The  rural  toil,  the  rural  iest. 
Were  Henry's  chief  delight. 

No  cares  disturb^  his  youthful  breast 

He  workM,  from  morn  'till  night  : 

From  nfght  'till  morn,  be  sweetly  slept. - 

No  youth  so  f>Iitht  as  he. 
He  seldo'^ik  sighM  ;  he  never  wept — 

Alert,  ai:d  bold,  and  free. 

Religion  was  his  Srst  employ  : 
The  sacred  leaves  he  turn'd  ; 

On  them  he  dweir,  with  secret  joy  5 
Or  oft,  in  silence,  mourn'd. 

With  pity,  oft  he  dtlgri'd  to  view 
The  wild,   unthinking  crowd  : 

Wi-h  truth  aad  virtue  full  iu  view. 
To  heav*ii  alone  he  bow'd. 

KovY  sweetly  past  his  hours  away, 
'Till  Fanny's  charros  he  saw  ! 

Wcr  countenance,  both  mild  and  gar. 
His  spirit  EIIM  with  awe. 

He  wish'd  to  talk  to  her  of  love  ; 

Bat  siili  he  dar'd  not  speak. 
Grief,  in  his  bosom,  did  remove 

The  roses  from  his  cheek. 

At  length,  one  raorning,  in  the  bow*r 

He  met  the  chai minor  maid  : 
He  ^aw  her,  like  spring's  earliest  flow'r. 

In  decent  garb  array'd. 

Sweet  opportunity  was  near  ; 

And  courage  did  inspire  : 
The  chartning  maid  was  'es.s  severe  : 

The  youth  was  full  of  fire. 

\V1>y  sliould  I  sing  their  eager  looks  \ — — 

I.Mflam'd  by  lo\e,   not  art, 
Th^  maiden,  after  some  rebukes, 

Re&fga'd  to  him  her  heart. 
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The  priest  has  lately  join'd  their  hands.— 

Obedient  to  Love's  pow'r. 
They  still  acknowledge  his  commands  ; 

And  visit  oft  the  bow*r. 


THE   WEAK    RESOLUTION. 

*  TTXENCE,  hence,  vain  illusions!  fond  visions  of  joy  ! 
X  X    No  more  shall  ye  reign  in  my  breast. 

No  more  can  the  frowns  of  n  y  Phyliis  annoy  : 
No  more  can  her  smiles  make  me  blest. 

*  Too  lo!  g  has  her  image  my  bosom  possest  : 

'^I'oo  long  have  1  hop'd  for  htr  love  : 
Too  long  have  my  sighs  my  soft  wishes  confest : 
Her  pity  they  never  could  move. 

*  Adieu,  cruel  beauty  !   as  fair,  as  unkind  : 

No  more  shalt  thou  trluiriph  o'er  me  : 
My  vows  shall  no  longer  be  breath'd  to  the  wind: 
No  ! — Strephon  resolves  to  be  free. 

*  To  sigh  for  a  maid — 'cause,  forsooth,  she  is  fair — 

Shall  the  folly,   ye  Pow'rs,  be  forgiv'n  ? 
By  a  frown  to  be  sunk  in  th'abyss  of  despair  ! 
By  a  smile  be  exalted  to  heav'n  ! 

*  Away,  ye  chimeras  ! — ye  tempt  me  in  vain  ; 

Too  long  I  your  tortures  have  prov'd. — 
Let  her  smile  on  another— Pll  never  complain — 
On  me — and  I'll  see  it,  unmov'd. 

*  Let  others  now  sigh,  and  complain  of  her  scorn — 

Thy  plaints,  happy  Strephon,  are  o'er. 
The  victims  of  love,  hopeless  love- — let  them  mourn  ! 
That  victim  is  Strephon  no  more. 

*  Let  them  talk  of  the  beauties,  the  graces,  that  dwell 

In  her  shape,   in  h-.^r  face,  in  her  air  : 
I,  too,  of  those  beauties,  those  graces,  could  tell.— 
But,  ah  !    what  avails,  that  she's  fair  ? 

*  I  could  say,  that  in  nature  each  emblem  is  faint. 

To  express  all  the  charms  of  her  face. 
Her  form — oh  !    'tis  all  that  young  fancy  can  paint  ; 
And  her  air,  the  perfection  of  grace. 


6i6  The  Columbian  Parnassiad. 

*  But  the  frost  of  unkindness  these  blossoms  can  blight  j 

Each  charm,  each  perfection,  can  stain  ; 
Make  the  sweet-smiling  loves,  and  the  graces  take  flight ; 
And  ease  the  fond  fool  of  his  pain. 

«  Come,  Mirth,  and  thy  train  !  of  thy  joys  let  me  share  ; 

Those  joys,   that  enliven  the  soul. 
With  these,    ril  forget,  that  my  Phyllis  is  fair. — 

Love  and  care  shall  be  drown'd  in  the  bowrl ! 

Young  Strephon,  resolv'd  to  shake  off  the  soft  chain, 
Thus  sang,  the  gay  shepherds  among. 

But  short  i&  his  triumph  :   for,  see  !   o*er  the  plain. 
His  Phyllis  trips  lightly  along. 

As  she  past  by  the  shepherd,  a  glance  of  her  eye 
Rous'd  the  flame,  that  lay  dormant  of  late. 

*  In  vain  I'd  be  free  !  (he  exclain  'd  with  a  sigh) 

Thy  triumph,  O  Love,  is  complete. 

*  One  glance  of  that  eye  the  cold  bosom  of  age 

With  youthful  affection  might  move  ; 
The  ancho  ite's  frost  might  dissolve  ;  and  the  sage 
Awake  to  the  raptures  of  love. 

*  Ye  Powers,  who  make  beauty  and  virtue  your  care  i 

Let  no  sor.-ow  my  Phyllis  molest  ! 
Let  no  blast  of  misfortune  intrude  on  the  fair, 
To  ruffie  the  calm  of  her  breast  ! 

*  Tho'  I  languish,   unpity'd — unpity'd,  complain — 

Tho'  no  Siuile  a  short  transport  inspire — 
Yet,   blasted  with  frowns,  let  me  hug  the  soft  chain  ; 
And  live  but  to  love  and  admire  ! 


jin  Answer  /<>  ;f.^^  Rebus  in  the  Magazine  for  May, 

j''  i  ''  IS  Glory,  that's  often  the  soldier's  pursuit : 
i    And  the  letters,  U,   C,   I  for  words  substitute  ; 
To  disclose  what  your  Rebus  contains. 
The  county  is  Essex,   which  in  Ear.t  Jersey  lies  : 
And  the  far-fam'd  herb,  Tea,  to  the  late  war  gave  rise, 
Which  dreneh'd  fair  Columbia's  plains. 

For  the  other  two  letters,  E,    R,   I  shall  chuse, 
In  spelling  the  name  of  Erato,  the  Muse, 

Who  presides  over  ditties  of  love. 
These  initials,   when  join'd,   will  give  (1  protest  Sir) 
The  name  of  a  place,   which  is  caiitd  Gloucester  : 

And  I'll  wager,  your  town  it  wiil  prove. 
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Paris,  Aug,  6.  /^  N  E  of  the  most  im- 
V^  portant  Article:,  of  this 
post,  fo  replete  with  glorious  events,  is  the 
Restoration  ot  Government,  in  the  choice  the 
King  has  just  made  of  a  Patriotic  Admxnii- 
tration.  The  foUnwinc  is  His  Majlsty's 
Letter  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  oc- 
casion :  — 

"  I  send  you  this  note,  Mr.  President, 
**  which  you  will  please  to  communicate  to 
"  the  National  Assembly. 

"  (Signed)  LOUIS. 

*'  It  is  my  intention,  gentlemen,  to  act 
"  in  conformity  to  the  confidential  senli- 
"  ments  which  ought  to  rcigu  betwren  us, 
"  by  communicating  to  you  diicctly  the 
*'  manner  in  which  1  have  just  com- 
*'  pleted  my  administration.  1  name  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  Keeper  of 
"  the  Seals  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Vienn£ 
"  will  have  the  Ecclesiastical  Dpartment ; 
*'  M.  DE  LA  Tour  du  Pin  '\s  Mini  iter  cJ 
*'  War;  and  the  Marf.chal  de  Beau- 
*'  V  EAU,  a  Member  of  the  Couniil. 

"  The  choice  I  make  from  among  the 
•'  Members  of  your  Assembly,  testifies  to  you 
*'  how  desirous  I  am  of  maintaining  with 
*'  you  the  most  perfect  confideme,  and  the 
*'  most  constant  harmony." 

The  Ministry  of  France  consists  at 
present  of  the  following  members  : — 

Mr.  N  E  c  K A  R ,  Minister  of  Finances  ; 

The  CoMTE  DE  MoNTMORiN,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs; 

The  CoMTE  DE  St.  P.iifst,  Minister  of 
Paris  or  the  Home  Department ; 

Archbishop  of  Boukdeaux,  Keeper  of 
the  Seals ; 

Archbishop-  of  Vienne,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Department ; 

TheCoMTE  DE  LA  TouR  DU  PiN,  Mi- 
nister of  War  ; 

Marechal  DE  Beauveau,  First  Privy 
Counsellor  of  his  Majesty  ; 

The  Marine  Department  is  still  vacant. 

The  CoMTE  DE  LA  LuzERNE  Withdraws 
from   public   affairs.     Comte  d'Estaing 
will  probably  be  the  man. 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  III.  Xo.  lO. 


The  commiiulcation  of  this  happy  intel- 
ligence was  received  with  the  warmest  jp- 
plause  by  the  assembly,  and  has  diiiustd 
uiiivcisa!  joy  thrnugh  Pans, 

The  National  Assembly  have  issued  a  de- 
claration, enjoining  the  payments  of  all 
ta.xcs,  duties,  and  ptcuniaiy  charges  in  the 
ancient  form,  un'.il  the  Ftudul  Syst.m  and  all 
tt-.c  Hscal  and  local  abuses  fhall  have  been 
abolished  by  tlie  assembly,  and  a  new  or- 
der of  things  established. 

The  grand  question  lesoecting  the  nrecs- 
sity  ol  a  Declaration  of  Righis  tp 
jrecedc  the  New  Constitution  has  passid  in 
the  arfiimative  by  a  very  g''eat  m.ijoriLy.; 
the  last  amendment  otFcicd  to  accompany 
it  with,  a  Dec  la  r  at  ion  of  the  Du  r  i  es 
of  the  Citizen,  was  rejected  by  570 
against  453. 

Expressions  are  wanting  to  point  out  td 
you  the  rapture  of  the  happy  people  ol  thij 
coimtry,  at  so  rapid,  so  glorious  a  succeflion 
ol  events  as  have  taken  place  within  tiiesp 
three  days,  and  crowned  all  their  noble 
efforts. ■  , 

A  Xew  AnMi  nist" ation  taKen  fronj 
the  National  Assembly,  with  the  De- 
claration ol  these  Ministers,  that  they  arc 
devoted  to  its  orders  : 

A  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  to  be  prefixed  to  the  New  Consi  i- 
tution  :   And 

The     LVER-MEilOR  A6LE      DECISION      of 

the  Nationaj.  Assembly,  ot  Tuesday 
night  the  4th  of  August,  which  gives  coiih- 
plete  Fieedjin  to  this  country. 

C)nTue5JavcvciuMg,ther/jcow//f  it  Nua;  l- 
LEs  rose  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  9 
glowing  speech  said,  n<^w  was  the  time  for 
the  assembly  to  prove  their  genuine  patriot- 
ism to  the  people,  by  shewing  themselves 
their  affectionate  and  disinterested  reprc- 
scntaiivcs,  devoid  of  every  motive  but  the 
common  good  :  and,  by  giving  a  great  ex- 
ample to  nations  and  to  ages,  in  the  sacii- 
lice  o{  every  abusive  r'ght  and  privilege  ufijt- 
soever  incidental  to  all  the  Orders,  Ptoviiu.ef, 
Cities,  and  Communities,  to  raise  the  French 
name  to  a   heiglit  un'>arjUclcd   in   hiilorvj 
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and  consecrate  their  memory  as  worthy  of 
representing  the  enlightened  knowledge,  the 
courage,  the  virtues  of  so  great  and  gene- 
rous a  people  No  sooner  had  he  made 
a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Seignorial 
Rights^  than  the  whole  body  of  Nobles  and 
Clergy  rose,  as  it  were  by  one  common  im- 
pulse, to  express  their  warmest  approbation; 
and  the  most  sublime  struggle  took  place 
for  several  hours,  of  who  should  be  the 
foremost  in  pointing  out  some  fresh  offering 
to  liberty.  The  deputies  of  the  Provinces, 
such  as  Franche  Comtg,  Burgundy,  Britany, 
Dauphine,  Artoii,  Sec  &c.  and  of  the  cities 
under  similiar  circumstances  of  possessing 
peculiar  privileges  and  exemptions,  joined  in 
the  general  burst  of  Freedom;  and  after  an 
enthusiastic  conversation,  not  debate,  which 
lasted  from  seven  o'clock  till  three  in  the 
morning  oi  yesterday,  the  following  Arti- 
cles were  unanimously  agreed  on.^-I  have 
only  time  to  send  you  the  heads  of  them. 

Article  I. — Equality  of  taxes,  to  com- 
mence from  the  present  moment. 

Art.  II. — The  renunciation  of  all  pri- 
vileges for  Orders,  Cities,  Provinces,  and 
Individuals  ;  a  general  uniformity  to  take 
place  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

Art.  III. — The  redemption  of  all  feudal 
rights. 

Art.  IV.— Siippreffion  of  mortmainand 
personal  servitude. 

Art.  V. — The  produce  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  Clergy  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
Parish  Priests, 

Art.  VI. — The  abolition  ®f  the  Game 
Laws  and  Capitaineries. 

Art,  Vll. — The  abolition  of  Seigniorial 
Jurisdictions. 

Art.  Vlll. — The  abolition  of  the  vena- 
lity of  offices. 

Art.  IX. — Justice  to  be  rendered  gra- 
tuitously to  the  people. 

Art.  X. — The  abolition  of  privileged 
dove-cotes  and  warrens  (a  dreadful  and  seri- 
ous grievance  to  the  French  Peasant.) 

Art.  XI. — The  redemption  of  tithes  and 
field  rents. 

Art.  XII. — It  is  forbidden  to  create  in 
future  any  rights  of  the  same  nature,  or  any 
other  feudal  rights  whatever. 

Art,  XIII. — The  abolition  of  the  Fees 
of  Parish  Priests,  for  births,  marriages  or 
deaths,  except  in  the  cities. 

Art,  XIV, — -A  speedy  augmentation  of 
the  benefits  of  Parish  Priests. 

Art.  XV. — The  supprelfion  of  the  droits 
d'  annates  or  first  fruits.     The  sum  paid  by 


France  to  the  Pope  ©n  this  head  amounted 
annually  to  /"ssy^SS  sterling. 

Art.  XVI. — The  admission  of  all  ranks 
of  Citizens  to  Civil  and  Military  em- 
ployments. 

Art.  XVII. — The  suppression  of  the 
duties  of  removal  paid  by  the  Parish  Priests 
to  the  Bishops  in  certain  provinces. 

Art.  XVIII. — The  suppression  of  Cor- 
porations and  Wardenships. 

Art.  XIX, — The  suppression  of  the 
Plurality  of  Livings. 

Art.  XX. — A  Medal  to  be  struck  to 
consecrate  this  memorable  day,  expressive 
of  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  and  of 
the  complete  union  of  all  the  provinces  and 
all  the  citizens. 

Art,  XXI. — Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the 
king's  chapel,  and  throughout  all  France. 

Art.  XXII. — Louis  XVI.  proclaimed 
the  Restorer  of  the  Public  Liberty. 

These  Resolutions  to  be  printed,  and 
immediately  circulated  through  the  kigdom. 
There  are  several  other  Articles  ;  such 
as,  the  abolition  of  all  unmerited  pensions  ; 
ALL  Artizans  to  be  exempt  from 
Taxes,  who  employ  no  journeymen;  all 
suits  for  seigniorial  and  royal  rights,  now 
pending  in  the  courts,  to  be  suspended  till 
the  Constitutution  is  compleated,  &;c.  &c. 

Paris,  Aug.  7,  Since  Mr,  Neckar's  return 
the  fury  of  the  populace  has  very  much  sub- 
sided. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  has  dispatched 
the  following  cir<:ular  letter  to  the  various 
districts  of  Paris, 
"  Gentlemen, 
"  I  trust,  ere  long,  that  proper  arrangc- 
"  ments  will  be  made  to' define  the  distinct 
"  provinces  of  the  c\\  il  and  military  power ; 
"  arrangements,  that  will  clearly  mark  cut 
"  their  respective  functions  and  offices,  so  as 
"  to  procure  the  confidence  and  reliance  on 
"  each  respective  party.  But  your  civil  re- 
'•  gulations  do  not  keep  pace  with  ovrs — ■ 
"  yet  from  yours  should  originate  every  au- 
"  thority.  Permit  me  to  look  forward  to 
"  a  speedy  and  happy  moment,  when  every 
'•  article  shall  be  adjusted,  and  when  con- 
"  fusion  shall  give  way  to  order — when  the 
"  citizen  and  soldier  shall  know  and  each 
"  perform  his  duty. 

"  The  mayor  as  first  magistrate,  and 
"  your  proper  representatives  will  order 
"  and  see  executed  the  civil  rights  of  the 
*'  city. 

"  To  guard  the  capital — to  execute  the 
"  decrees  of  your  representative- — to  obev 
"  you  v/hile  living — to  die.  if  nccessdry 
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**  in  yoiir  defence— these   are  the  duties     Castlenau)  was  one  from  the  duke  of  Dor 


'•  of  the  military,  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
•*  nour  to  command. 

•'  (Signed) 
**  Le  Marq^uis  de  la  Favettk. 
'*  Commandant  General. 

Mr.  Neckar  soon  after  his  return  made 
a  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  strongest  marks  of  the  most 
unfeigned  joy.  fie  addressed  the  people 
ina  very  pathetic  speech,  in  which  he  most 
earnestly  recommended  moderation,  and 
a  due  obedience  ta  the  civil  power  ;  and 
particularly  enforced  the  necessity  of  a 
general  oblivion  and  pardon  for  the  pro- 
proscribed  nobles,  which  was  at  one© 
granted  by  the  assembly.  But  they  have 
since  repented  of  this  promised  clemency; 
the  following,  was  published  by  them, 
as  declaratory  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
general  amnesty  recommended  by  Mr. 
Neckar  is  to  be  understood. 
HoTEi^E  Ville. 
Exp/tinaiory  Arret. 

The  assembly  at  the  desire  of  the  se- 
veral districts,  thus  place  a  definite  con- 
struction on  the  arret,  made  in  conse- 
quenre  of  the  speech  and  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Neckar,  to  extend  pardon  and 
indulgence  to  all  who  had  fled  their  coun- 
try on  the  late  emergencies. 

That  they  did  not  mesn  the  benefit  of 
the  arret  to  be  carried  to  any  attainted 
persons,   or  any  already  convicted  ot  trea 


ict,  to  the  count  d'  Artois;  all  these  letters, 
the  president  of  the  assembly  returned  to. 
the  mayor  and  permanent  committee  of  Pa- 
ris, without  reading  them  ;  that  from  the 
duke  of  Dorset  occafioned  rumours  not 
very  favourable  to  England.  This  deHcate 
matter  being  taken  intoconsideration,various 
were  the  opniions  respecting  the  mode  of 
proceeding;  many  mcml)crs  msisting  on 
the  inconsistency  of  vioLitiug  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, at  a  moment  when  the  lepre- 
sentatives  of  the  nation  were  particularly 
instructed  by  their  constituents  to  remedy 
this  past  abuse,  aud  to  ensure  its  secrecy, 
which  ought  ever  to  be  heJd  sacred.  In 
the  midst  of  their  debates  the  following 
letter  was  received  from  the  baron  de  Castcl- 
nau. 

Versailles,  2Stk  July  i-j^g. 
"  Mr.  President, 
"  No  fooner  was  I  informed  that  the 
"  letters  found  on  me  were  laid  before  you, 
"  than  I  wrote  to  his  excellency  the  duke 
"  of  Dorset,  to  induce  him  to  request  of 
"  you  that  you  would  open  the  letters. 

"  On  receiving  the  minister's  orders  for 
"  my  return  to  Geneva,  I  asked  for  a  delay 
"  of  twelve  days;  in  which  interval  it  was 
"  my  intention  to  pass  through  Hauialt  and 
♦'  visit  the  count  d'  Artois,  to  whose  person 
"  I  am  attached  by  my  office,  (he  enjors 
"  a  place  in  the  count's  househouldj  as 
"  well  as  by  ties  of  gratitude.  The  letter 
«'  from  his  excellency  to  the  count,  contains 

r — .    --  -  w  ----—. -    --      "  nothing  but  congratulations  for  his  safety 

sona'*le  practice  agamst  the  welfare  or  the     "  &c.  &c." 

nation.  The  duke,  however,  finding   the   public 

That  the  assembly  meant  only  to  declare     dissatisfied   with    this  explanation,  thouoht 

that   they  would  not   of  themselves  take     proj-er  to  justify  himfelf  and  the  JEnglilh  na- 

furcher  cognizance  of  offences.   Not  there-     tion  in  the  following  letter 


by  considering  themselves  to  grant  a  ge- 
neral indemnity,  but  leaving  them  to  the 
future  decision  of  the  law,  establilTied  in 
the  country;  for  they  ever  had  an  opinion, 
that  the  right  of  judging,  or  of  pardon- 
ing, did  not  belong  to  them  naturally,  but 
from  neccs.sity.. 

(Signed) 

MoREAU  DE  St.  Meri. 
Ard  other  Electors. 

This  last  arret  has   filled  numbers  with 

consternation  ;  the  roads  are  covered  with 

flying    noblemen  ;   many    of  whom   have 

.taken    refuge    in    England  ;    others   have 

joined  the  ■  ount  d*  vVrtois  in  Fiancees. 

Among  the  letters,  found  on  the  person 
of  one    of    the  fugiiive    noblemen.  (Baron 


HOTCL   DE   Vl  LLE. 

Gemral  Assemljly  of  the  Electors  of  Paris. 
The  assembly  resolve  to   publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter>    addressed    to   them   by  the 
duke  of  Liancourt,  president   of  the   nati- 
onal assemtjly. 

Let:er  of  the  Duke  of  Ltamcourt,  Pren- 
dtni  oj  the  national  assembly,  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  the  City  of  Paris. 

Versailles,  zyth  Ju/y. 
"Gentlemen, 
*'  The  national  assembly  enjoin  me  to 
"  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you 
"  a  letter  of  the  Count  de  Monfmorin, 
"  and  another  from  the  duke  of  Dorset' 
•«  ambassador  from  his  Britannic  Majestv 
'•  which  is  annexed  ;  the  assembly  deeming 
"  it  4)f  the   htghcst  importance  that  these 
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*'  Jettcrs   should  be   communicaud   to  the 
"  city  uf  Palis. 

\  "  i  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Letter  of  Monsieur  Montmorin  to  the  Due  de 
■  Liariiourt,  Frefident  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

VeriaiUes,  27th  July,  1  ''89. 
"  M,  President, 
«'  The  ambassador  of  England  has  en- 
treated to  have  the  honour,  v\  ithout  loss  of 
time,  to  communicate  the  hallowing  letter 
to  you.  I  have  thought  it  so  much  less  in 
my  pov.'er  to  resist  his  application,  as  it  is 
certain  he  apprized  me,  la  effect,  verbally 
in  the  beginning  of  June  last,  of  a  plot 
against  the  port  of  Brest.  Those  who  me- 
ditated this  scheme  desired  cenain  succours 
for  the  expedition,  and  to  have  an  assylum 
in  England  The  ambassador  did  not  give 
me  any  indication  relative  to  the  authors  of 
this  project,  and  he  assured  me  that  they 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  him.  The  en- 
quiries that  1  have  been  able  to  make,  af- 
ter machinations  so  uncertain,  have  been  as 
fruitless  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  confine  nlyself  to  engage  the 
Count  de  Luzerne  to  give  the  commandant 
of  Brest  precautions  to  double  his  vigilance 
and  activity, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
De  Mont  m  or  in." 
Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Ambassador  at  the 
€ourt   of  France,  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AJfairs. , 

Paris,  zdtk  July,  1789. 
"  Sir,  . 
♦'  It  has  been  communicated  to  me  from 
divers  quarters,  that  endeavours  have  been 
inade  to  insinuate  that  my  court  had  fo- 
mented in  part  the  troubles  that  have  af- 
flicted the  capital  for  some  time  past ;  that 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  the  present  op- 
portunity to  take  up  arms  against  France ; 
and  that  even  a  fleet  was  ut^on  the  coast  to 
co-operate  with  the  discontented  party. 
Totally  destitute  of  truth  as  these  rumours 
are,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  reached  the 
National  Assembly:  and  the  Courier  Na- 
tional, which  gives  an  account  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  ^3d  and  24th  of  this  month, 
Icayes  suspicions  which  give  mc  so  much 
more  pain,  as  you  know,  si-r,  how  far  my 
court  is  from  deserving  them. 

"  Your  excellency  will  call  to  mind  se- 
venil  conversations  which  I  had  with  you  in 
the  beginning  ofjune  last,  concerning  the  hor- 
rid plot  that  had  been  proposed  relative  to 
tlic  port  of  Brest  :  the  anxiety  that  I  felt  to  put 
the  king  and  his  ministers  upon  their  guard, 
itje  answer  of  my  t«uit  which  corresponds 


witth  my  sentiments,  and  which  revolts 
with  horror  from  the  proposition  that  was 
made ; — in  fine,  the  assurances  of  attach- 
ment which  she  repeated  to  the  king  and 
the  nation,  enabled  you  to  make  known  to 
his  majesty,  how  much  I  participated  in  the 
emotion  which  the  treachery  must  give 
him. 

"  As  my  court  has  infinitely  at  heart  to 
preserve  the  good  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  two  nations,  and  to  remove 
all  contrary  suspicions,  I  entreat  you,  sir, 
to  submit  this  letter,  without  delay,  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Assembly.  You 
are  aware  how  essential  it  is  to  me  to  justiiy 
my  own  conduct,  and  that  of  my  court, 
and  to  do  my  utmost  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  insidious  insinuations  which  have  been 
so  industriously  propagated. 

"  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  me, 
that  the  National  Assembly  should  know 
my  sentiments,  that  they  should  do  justice 
to  those  of  my  nation,  and  to  the  open 
conduct  which  she  has  constantly  held 
towards  France,  since  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  her  organ. 

"  I  have  it  so  much  more  at  heart,  that 
you  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  making 
this  known,  as  I  owe  not  only  to  my  per- 
sonal character,  to  my  couutry,  and  to  the 
English  that  are  here,  to  protect  them  from 
all  the  reflections  that  may  arise  from  mis- 
representation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

«  DORSE  T." 
ANSWER  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  pre- 
sident of    the    National    Assembly,    to 

Count  Montmorin. 

Versailles,  Jvlyz'j,   1785. 
8  I  R, 

I  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  write  me,  and  that  from  the 
English  ambassador,  which  was  inclosed. 
I  immediately  sent  them  both  to  the  Nati- 
onal Assembly;  and  I  am  charged  by  that 
Assembly  to  tell  you,  that  the  reading  of 
your  letter,  gave  great  satisfaction  there ;  to 
thank  you  for  having  sent  it,  and  also  to  con- 
vey to  the  duke  of  Dorset  the  thanks  of  the 
National  Assembly,  for  the  communication 
which  that  ambassador  requested  should  b€ 
made  known  to  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly resolved,  that  this  letter  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  Paris,  and  printed  and 
publi.hcd  througholit  the  whole  kingdom. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  per- 
fect attachment,  SIR, 

Your  very  humble  and 
Very  obedient  servant 
Lk  Due  D£  Liancourt. 
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The  duke  of  Dorset's  Letter  Tiad  the  hap- 
piest effect ;  every  unfavourable  impression 
is  now  entirely  eradicated. 

Aug.  1 1 .  That  moderation  which  first 
took  place  on  M.  Neckar's  arrival  has  again 
in  a  great  degree  fled  :  warmth  and  ven- 
geance are  returned,  insomuch,  that  the 
modelling  of  the  new  constitution  goes  on 
very  slowly.  Several  articles  have  been  de- 
bated with  much  heat,  which  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  cabals 
without  doors,  which  reign  with  as  much 
warmth  as  ever. 

Excesses  of  the  most  deplorable  and  cruel 
nature  still  continue  to  be  committed  in  the 
provinces,  which  have,  for  the  present,  sus- 
pended all  civil  government.  Numbers  of 
banditti  are  spread  over  the  country,  who 
seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  pre- 
sent confused  state  of  the  government,  com- 
mit the  most  violent  and  unjust  acts  with 
impunity. 

Paris,  Aug.  29.  Some  material  change 
must  speedily  be  effected  here,  or  ruin  is 
inevitable.  At  present  all  the  important 
and  essentially  necessary  functions  of  go- 
vernment are  at  a  total  stand,  our  embar- 
rassments are  increasing,  our  revenue  failing, 
and  our  manufactures  and  commerce  going 
to  wreck. 

The  loan  of  thirty  millions  voted  by  the 
nation  will  never  be  filled  until  order  is  re- 
stored; at  present  jinstcad  of  our  monied  men 
purchasing  into  new  loans,  they  are  eager 
X)  withdraw  their  property  from  the  old 
3nes,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  most 
ilarming  fall  in  all  the  funds  :  independent  of 
he  fears  of  the  people,  in  producing  this 
jftct,  there  is  another  great  cause,  which 
Tiust  have  an  immediate  influence  upon 
hem,  that  is  the  absence  of  so  many  of  our 
lobi  !ty,  and  other  persons  of  consequence 
md  property,  who  having  absconded,  are 
Irawing  for  their  support  in  foreign  coun- 
ries,  and  to  place  in  better  securities  the 
urns  they  have  in  our  funds.  The  deficien- 
ies  in  the  income  of  this  country  to  defray 
ts  expences,  have  for  years  been  truly  alarm- 
ng.  By  the  last  staverncnt  made  by  Mr. 
^eckar,  we  find  that  the  annual  expences 
[f^.,     ,  .S3i:444-.coo 

a  hile  the  revenue  is  only  475, 294., 009 

inriual  deficiency,  Livres  56:150,000 

What  must  this  deficiency  beat  the  wind- 
ig  up  of  the  present  year  ?  Every  thing  is 
3  be  dreaded  ;  thousands  who  have  now  a 
ompetence,  will  inesitably  be  involved  in 
lin 

The  debates  and  dissentions  in  the  Xati- 
nal    Assembly  run  very   high  ;  much  time 


is  lost  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions  ; 
they  have  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  rights, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  authentic  oopy, 
COPY  of  the  DECLARATION  of 
RIGHTS  as  finally  decreed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France,  on 
Thursday,  Auguft  27. 
THE  representatives  of  the  French  people, 
constituted  in  national  assembly,  consider- 
ing that  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  or  con- 
tempt of  the  Rights  of  Man,  are  the  sole 
causes  of  public  misfortunes,  and  of  the 
corruption  of  governments,  have  resolved 
to  set  forth  in  a  solemn  declaration,  the  na- 
tural inalienable,  and  sacred  Rights  of  Man, 
to  the  end  that  this  declaration,  beinw  con- 
stantly  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  social 
body,  may  perpetually  remind  them  of 
their  rights  and  duties ;  that  the  afts  of  the 
legislative  and  of  the  executive  power, 
being  at  every  instant  liable  to  be  compared 
with  theobjcftof  every  political  institution, 
may  be  the  more  respefted  by  them;  and 
that  the  claims  of  the  citizens  founded 
henceforward  on  simple  and  incomestible 
principles,  may  uniformly  turn  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  all. 

In  consequence,  the  national  assembly 
acknowledge  and  declare,  in  presence  of, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  supreme  Le- 
gislator, the  following  Riflits  of  Man  and 
Citizen. 

Art.  1.  All  men  are  born,  and  remain 
free,  and  equal  in  rights  ;  social  distinctions 
can  only  be  founded  on  common  utility. 

Art.  2.  The  end  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation is  the  preservation  of  the  natural  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resist- 
ance to  oppreffion. 

Art.  3.  The  principle  of  all  sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  nation;  no  body 
of  men,  no  individuals  can  exercise  any  au- 
thority but  what  emanates  expressly  from  it. 
Art.  4..  Liberty  consists  in  doing  what- 
ever does  not  injure  another;  accordingly, 
the  exeicise  of  the  natural  rights  of  each 
man.  has  no  other  bounds  but  those  which 
secure  to  Qthev  members  or  socio-ty  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  1  i^hts ;  these  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  law. 

Art  5,  The  law  should  only  prohibit  ac- 
tions injurious  to  society  Nothing  can  be 
prevented  but  what  is  prohibited  by  law; 
nor  can  any  man  be  constrained  to  do  whac 
it  does  not  ordain. 

Art.  6.  The  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
general  will;  all  the  citizens  liave  the  right 
of  concurring^  personally,  or  by  their  rep-'c- 
scntacivt;s,  m  Us  formation;  it   ought  co.bt 
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the  same  for  all,  whether  it  protefts  or  whe- 
ther It  punishes.  All  the  citizens  being 
equal  ia  us  eye,  are  equally  admissible  to  all 
places,  employments  and  di.,-nities,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity;  and  without  any  other 
distinction,  than  that  of  their  virtues  and 
their  talents. 

Art.  7.  No  man  can  be  accused,  appre- 
hended or  detained,  but  in  cases  determined 
by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms 
which  it  has  prescribed. — They  who  solicit, 
expedite,  execute,  or  cause  to  be  expedited, 
any  arbitrary  orders,  should  be  punished; 
but  everv  citizen,  summoned  or  apprehend- 
ed, by  virtue  of  the  law,  should  instantly 
obey,  and  he  becomes  culpable  by  resistance. 

Art.  8.  The  law  should  cftablish  none 
but  punishments  strictly  and  evidently  ne- 
cessary; and  no  man  can  be  punished  but 
by  virtue  of  a  law  establrshed  and  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  offence,  and  legally  ap- 
plied. 

Art.  9.  Every  man  being  presumed  in- 
nocent, until  he  fhall  have  been  pronounced 
guilty,  if  it  be  deemed  indispensable  to 
apprehend  him,  every  species  of  rigour, 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  his 
person,  should  be  severely  prohibited  by 
the  law. 

Art.  to.  No  man  can  be  difturbed  in 
his  opinions,  even  religious;  provided  their 
manitelfation  does  not  trouble  the  public  or- 
der established  by  the  law. 

Art.  XI.  I  he  free  communication  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  molt 
precious  rights  of  man.  Every  citizen, 
therefore,  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print, 
under  condition  of  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty,  in  cases  provided  for 
by  the  law. 

Art.  \-i.  The  security  of  the  rights  of 
tire  man  and  citizen  renders  a  public  force 
ncce^iary;  that  force  then  is  instituted  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  not  for  the  particular 
advantage  of  those  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

Alt.  13.  For  the  maintenance  of  this 
public  force,  and  the  other  ex  pences  of  Ad- 
Hiinistratiun.  common  contribution  is  indis- 
pensable; this  should  be  equally  apporti- 
oned among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities. 

Art,  14.  Each  citizen  has  the  right,  by 
himself,  or  his  representatives,  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  the  noble  contribution, 
freely  to  consent  to  it.  to  attend  to  its  em- 
ploymeni,  and  to  fix  the  quota,  the  mode 
of  imposition,  the  collection  and  duration 
of  the  same. 

Art.  15.  Society  has  a  right  to  demand 
an  accouiit  from  every  public  agent  of  his 
Adariuistration. 


Art.  16.  Every  society  in  which  the 
guarantry  of  their  rights  is  not  secured,  nor 
the  separation  of  powers  determined,  i* 
without  a  constitution. 

These  are  the  whole  of  the  articles. 
-Wehavethusin  as  concise  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers, 
a  connected  view  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Fiance  since  our  last.  As  to 
the  present  situation  of  that  kingdom,  with 
their  future  prospects,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide  ;  much  is  to  be  feared,  not  only  from 
the  combinations  and  intrigues  of  their  ba- 
nished nobles,  but  also  from  their  internal 
tumults.  Much  also  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  it  is  said  has  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Turks  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  remain  a 
tranqui:  spectator  of  the  degradation  of  a 
beloved  sister. 

ENGLAND. 

JVestmimster,  Aug.  10.  This  day  the  lords 
being  met,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  commons,  who  being  also  assembled  in 
the  house  of  Ic-rds ;  the  lord  chancellor 
by  commission  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  Thursday  29th  October  next. 

Lord  George  Gordon  has  sent  a  petition 
from  Newgate  to  the  national  assembly  of 
France ;  to  request  they  would  use  their  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  hi:,  release  from  his  pre- 
sent ignominious  confinement. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  having  requested 
and  obtained  permiffion  from  our  court  to 
leave  Paris,  arrived  late  last  night  at  the 
Earl  of  Thanet's  house  in  Grosvenor  square. 
The  Duke's  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  and 
his  corresponding  with  the  Count  d'Artois, 
had  rendered  his  situation  very  disagreeable, 
if  not  hazardous. 

CE.RMANY. 

Vienna,  Aug.  16.  Advices  have  been  late- 
ly received  containing  the  particulars  of  a 
battle  fought  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  Austrians,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  on 
one  side;  and  about  30,000  Turks,  on  the 
other  side,  under  the  command  of  Seraskie 
Devisch  Mechmet,  a  Pacha  of  three  tail?. 
The  Turks  have  been  entirely  defeated  and 
are  said  to  have  left  1500  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  :  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
federates consists  in  25  killed  and  70  wound- 
ed. The  united  armifs  have  taken  10  cari- 
lion  and  16  pair  of  colours;  they  hav^ 
likewise  taken  possession  of  the  enemies 
camp.  This  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Sereth  and  Putna,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 
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DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  Aug.  i.  It  is  now  certaia 
that  an  obstinate  sea  figiit  took  plicc  be- 
tween tiie  Svvedifh  and  Russian  fleets  on 
the  20tii  July,  at  about  30  miles  cast  of 
Bjrnholm  ;  which  lasted  from  twu  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  till  eight  at  nij:!it,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorioui-.thc  Rus- 
sian fleet,  was  seen  steering  more  towards 
the  east,  and  the  Swedes  sccm^J  prepar- 
ing to  follow  them. 

SWEDEN. 

Another  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  which  forms 
a  secoiid  memorable  epoch,  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  monarch.  The  king 
has  abolished  that  great  national  assem- 
bly, the  senate ;  a  tribunal  established 
by  the  antient  laws  ;  and  by  the  new  form 
of  government  in  1772,  clothed  with  the 
privileges  of  giving  its  sanction  to  the 
royal  authority,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
diet  being  held.  Instead  of  the  senate, 
his  majesty  has  established  a  new  court, 
which  is  to  be  called  a  Royal  Supreme 
Tribunal;  to  consist  of  members  of  the 
nobility  and  knighthood;  to  be  divided 
into  three  departments,  and  the  election 
of  the    members  to  expire    every   three 


years,  then  to  be  rechosen,  or  Bot,  at  the 
king's  pleasure* 

TURKEY. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Constantinople,  contaming  an  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Giand  Seignior  ♦Ybdal 
Hamid;  which  happened  on  the  7th  «>t 
April,  without  any  visible  previous  ill- 
ness. He  was  born  the  aoih  of  March 
1725,  and  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne 
on  the  list  of  January  1774,  and  took 
the  name  of  Achmet  the  4Cb.  It  is  be- 
lieved he  will  be  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Selim. 

The  unexpected  deaih  of  the  Ottoman 
Emperor,  has  put  an  end  to  all  the  san- 
guine hopes  which  the  mediating  powers 
entertained  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  three  Imperial  crowns.  Tljc 
Grand  Ss:ignior*s  death  is  certainly  a  vefy 
unlucky  event,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
is  said  to  be  not  a  littie  concerned  at  it. 
Abdul  Hamid  did  not  love  war,  but  was 
forced  into  it  by  his  ministers,  and  if  he 
did  not  accept  the  propositions  for  open- 
in;,'  a  negociation,  he  did  not  reject  tlism, 
so  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation, and  peace  would  certainly  have 
been  brought  about  had  he  lived. 


UNITED      STATES. 


WESTERN   TERRITORY. 

Extract  of  a  later  j)  om  an  ojjicer  belonging  to 
the  federal  troops,  to  his  friend  in  this  city. 
Dated  Rapids  of  the  Ohio,  i  st  July,  1789. 
"  Our  arrairs  in  this  quarter  b;ar,  at  pre- 
sent a  very  gloomy  aspect.  The  Indians 
are  daily  committing  depndjtions  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  from  the  Miama  we  learn, 
that  in  that  place  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
go  200  yards  from  their  post,  as  lurking 
fellows  are  frequently  seen  in  wait  for 
them.  I  vvant  much  to  know  if  our  new 
councils  are  about  to  take  measures  to  get 
possession  of  the  western  posts.  This, 
and  this  alone,  will  secure  peace  with  the 
Indians.  The  presence  of  the  governor 
is  much  wanted  at  the  diirlreHt  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi;  and  indted 
if  he  does  not  appear  among  them  soon, 
those  Settlements,  if  we  may  judge  from 
appearances,  will  generally  break  up." 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  Sept.  9.  We  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  lately  dispatched  Captain 
Guion,  formerly  of  the  American  artil- 
lery, to  Canada,  to  enquire  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, whether  he  has  orders  to  surren- 
der to  the  United  States,  the  posts  with- 
in the  territories  thereof,  now  garrisoned 
byBiitish  troops;  and  if  he  has  not,  that 
he  writes  to  Europe,  that  he  may  be  im- 
mediately furnished  therewith.  This  in- 
telligence, if  authentic,  must  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  too  long  lamented  that 
the  weakness  of  government  su'^jected 
them  not  only  toa  national  indignity  ;  but 
to  a  very  great  loss  in  their  fur  and  other 
trades — In  the  pot'.nt  arm  of  the  Execu- 
tive they  now  rest  their  hopes. 

[jSilussachu. etts  Ceutir.it. 
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KKW-YORlt. 

Neto-Yorky  Oct.  3  rhis  day  the  pre'si* 
dent  of  the  United  States  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, recommending  and  assigning 
Tuesday  the  26:h  of  November  next,  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving, throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  both  houses 
of  Congress  adjourned  their  sessions  uutil 
the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  having 
during  their  sitting  passed  zy  acts  ar,d  a 
number  of  resolves. 

0<!?.  29.  By  Capt.  Carpenter,  who  ar- 
rived here  on  Tuesday  last,  in  seven  days 
from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  advices  arc 
received,  which  state  that  the  commissi- 
oners from  the  United  States  for  negoci- 
ating  with  the  Southern  Indians,  have 
been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
effect  a  treaty.  The  causes  of  this  fai- 
lure are  not  mentioned. 

Capt.  Burbeck's  company,  which  es- 
corted the  commissioners  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  expected  to  embark  for  this 
city,  on  board  Capt.  Schemerhorn,  the 
30th  iu&t.  and  may  be  daily  expected. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

S<5&#.  3.  An  expedition  of  250  volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Har- 
ding, started  about  the  first  of  August  from 
the  Falls  of  Ohio,  for  the  Great  Weaw- 
town,  on  the  Wabash,  and,  after  marching 
four  days  in  the  Indian  country,  they  met 
with  a  party  of  about  twenty  Indians,  some 
•of  whom  were  squaws  and  children.  A 
bloody  engagement  ensued.  There  were 
Bear  two  hundred  guns  fired,  and  only  three 
Ifsdian  fellows,  a  boy  and  four  squaws, 
kiJlcd,  and  two  young  squaws  taken  prison- 
ers. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  whites, 
was  only  two  men  wounded,  one  in  the 
arm,  and  the  other  under  the  shoulder  blade. 
Maior  Brown  received  a  bad  hurt  by  a  fall; 
but  they  are  all  recovering.  The  plunder 
taken  from  the  Indians  came  to  fourteen 
shillings  a  man. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Phikdefphia,  Sept.  15.  The  report  of  the 
comrpittee  read  yesterday  for  the  purpose 
of  caJling  a  convention  to  alter  and  amend 


the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  for  making  it  conformable  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
adopted  by  the  house.  Yeas  39,  Noes  17. 
The  convention  is  to  meet  in  this  city 
on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  November  next. 

MARRIAGES. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At  Philadelphia, iVfr. 

Dagnia,  of  London.,  to  Misi  Rebecca  Brison; 
JVLr.  Cole  of  'Jamaica,  to  Miss  Eliza  Yttrki 
Mr,  Tarnelli  to  Miss  Mary  Horner, 


NEW-YORK^ — At  New -York,  Job  Sum- 
ner, Esq ;   Mr.  yohn  Nourse. 

NEw-jERSEv At     New-Brunswick, 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Van  Home  aged  62,  consort 
of  Mr.  P.  Van  H-^rne. — '• — At  Tusculum, 
Mrs»  Elizabeth  Witherspoon.^  ivife  of  the 
Riv,  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

PENNSYLVANIA At    Philadelphia, 

William  Fisher,  Esq.  aged  78  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Alston  consort  of  William  Alston,  Esq.  of 
South-  Carolina  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Guest,  ivife 
of  Mr.  fohn  Guest;  Mrs.  Gillingharn ; 
Mr.  John  Bringhurst ;  John  Morgan, 
M.  D,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic  in  this  uni'uersity  ;  John  Lukens  Esq. 
surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr. 
IVilliwn  Toung ;  Mrs.  Coates,  icife  of  Mr. 
Saitutel  Csats ;  MisS  Bradsford  aged  17; 
this  young  lady  lost  her  life  in  attempting  to 
leap  from  a  carriage,  the  horses  having  taken 
frighi ;  Mrs.  Redwood,  "wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Redivood:,  Mrs.  Angus,  ivife  of  Capt. 
John  Angus. — At  Bethlehem,  Mrs.  Maria 
Eldivien,  aged  63,  ivife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Eldiuien,  bishop  of  the  united  brethren  of 
North- America. 

NORTH-CAROLINA At     Newbcm, 

Colonel  Jacob  Blount,  aged  63, 

SOUTH-CAROLINA——^^  Charleston, 
Capt.  Luuchlan  Mcintosh,   aged  73. 

GEORGIA  'At  Augusta,  Mr.  James 
Hutchinson^  killed  hy  a  shot  fred  at  him  from 
a  hovel. 
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COURSE    of   EXCHANGE. 


J9;/A  of  Exchange,  London ,  go  days. 
Ditto,  60  days, 

Ditto,  30  days. 


69 

7o 
7i 

•d  bliioti) 


Amfierdam^  60  days,  per  guilder  3/ 

30  days^  3/  i3 

France,        60  days,  per  5  livres  7s  3d 

'    '"''        J    30  da'<is,  ns  Ad 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  worthy  correfpondent's  letter  from  Bofton — the  enigmatical  lift — Arachne— the 
verfes  by  Matilda — and  the  verfes  to  Mira — are  received,  and  fhall  be  inferted  in  our  next. 

A  continuation  of  the  favors  of  our  correfpondents  will  be  thankfully  received ;  and 
the  earlicft  attention  (hall  be  paid  to  their  communications. 
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Letters//**;/;  a  Pennsylvanian  ««  hh  Travels  into  the  Eastern 
States,  to  his  Friend  in  Philadelphia.  ;  '  I 

[  Continued  from  page  537.] 


LETTER      IL 


DEAR  SIR, 


Bsfion, 


THE  Provldence-ftage  is  not 
under  the  direftlon  of  the 
poll-ofEce,  and  therefore  has  no 
ftated  time  for  running,  but  when 
a  freight  of  paffengers  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  did  not  happen  'till 
the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  and 
I  employed  the  intermediate  time 
in  viewing  the  town,  and  making 
enquiries. 

The  town  of  Providence  confifts 
of  two  parts,  divided  by  a  river, 
and  connefted  by  a  bridge.  The 
northern  part  lies  in  a  valley,  be- 
tween two  hills  ;  that  on  the  eaft- 
ern  fide  of  the  town  is  very  high, 
and  there  is  one  ftreet  which  runs 
along  its  fide,  about  half  way  up  j 
the  houfes  there  are  much  more 
pleafantly  fituated,  than  in  the 
main  ftreet  at  the  bottom,  and  have 
a  very  good  profpedt  of  the  town 
and  the  country  to  the  weftward. 
In  this  upper  ftreet  ftands  the  col- 


lege, the  mod  confpicuous  building 
in  the  place  ;  It  is  of  brick,  160 
feet  in  length,  and  has  a  long  entry 
like  the  Jerfey  college.  This  In- 
ftitution  is  about  twenty  years  old. 
It  is  governed  by  thirty  curators, 
of  whom  two-thirds,  with  the  pre- 
fident,  are  of  the  Baptift  periua- 
fion,  the  others  are  Churchmen, 
Prefbyterlans  and  Quakers.  They 
have  a  confiderable  library,  and  a 
neat  apparatus.  The  late  war  hap- 
pened at  an  unlucky  time  for  this 
infant  fcrolnary.  The  enemy  be- 
ing in  pofTeffion  of  Newport,  it 
was  neceffary  that  Providence 
fhould  be  a  place  of  arms,  and  the 
college  a  barrack  and  hofpital  for 
the  American  foldiery.  It  has,  In 
a  great  meafure,  recovered  lince  the 
war,  and  is  :iow  under  very  good 
regulation.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
above  the  college,  is  averyexten- 
ii\'Q   line   of    entrenchments  ;  and 
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from  this  hill  you  have  a  fine  view  and  they  manufacture  a  large  quan- 

down   the  river  and  bay,  as  far  as  tity  of  cloth  of  various  kinds.  All 

Rhode- Ifland.  the  trading  Intereft   of    this   ftate 

The  Baplifl  church  Is  feated  un-  are  in  favour  of  thenational  confti- 

der  the  hiii,  aud  hosan  elegant  ap-  tution,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 


pearance.  The  Ikepie  is  built  in 
imitation  of  St.  Mary's  church,  in 
the  Strand,  London.  The  other 
ch^^rches  and  public  buildings  have 
noihing  remarkable  in  their  con- 
ilrudion,  they  are  defigned  only 
for  ufe  and  convenience. 

That  part  of  the  town  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  river,  is  a 
fandy  plain,  and  is  entirely  deftitute 
of  fprings  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was 
not  much  built  on  'till  of  late 
years;  but  induftry  has  overcome 
thisdefeftof  nature':  water  is  now 
conveyed     in     pipes,    laid     under 


fome  means  will  be  found  out,  to 
extend  the  benefit  ©f  the  union  to 
them. 

The  people  with  whom  I  formed 
an  acquaintance,  both  in  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  (excepting 
their  difguft  with  the  politics  of 
their  ftate)  are  eafy  and  chearful 
in  their  manners — and  very  polite 
and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  Tlic 
ladies,  I  affure  you,  are  fo  extreme- 
ly engaging,  that  I  am  almoil 
tempted  to  make  my  choice,  among 
the  white  and  red  beauties  of  New- 
England. — Will  you  pardon  me  a 


ground,  from  a    fpring  about  half    fhort    digreflion     on    this     darling 


a  mile  diftant,  and  fide  pipes  com- 
municate with  every  houfe.  Since 
this  work  was  conftru8;edj  the  build- 
in  s>s  are  much  extended  on  that 
fide  of  the  river. 

Providence  is  well  feated  for  a 
place  of  trade.  The  navigation  to 
it  is  fare,  the  water  deep  enough 
for  merchant  fiiips,  and  the  wharves 
and  [lores  conveniently  difpofed  a- 
long  the  river  fide.  It  is  a  central 
mart  for  a  great  part  of  the  Mana- 
ganfet  country,  for  the  eaftern  part  of 
Connedlicut  and  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties of  Maffachufetts ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  which  their  legiflature 
obliges  them  to  receive,  commerce 
would  flourifh.     There  is  a  manu- 


fubje6t  ?  Did  you  never  obferve, 
my  friend,  an  impropriety  which 
the  great  mr.  Addifon  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Syphax,  in  his  converfa- 
tion  with  Juba  : 

"  The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's 
royal  court 

lldiVt  faces  fiujl')t'vi\\\i  more  ex- 
alted charms. 

The  fun  that  rolls  hischarioto'er 
their  heads 

Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in 
Uheir  cheeks. 

Were  you  with  thefe,  my  prince 
you'd  foon  forget 

The  pale  unripen'd  beauties  of 
the  north." 

This    fpeech    may,    for    aught    I 


failure  of  marble  which  is  brought     know,  well  enough  beCome  a  poll- 
from  a  quarry   about    four    or  five     ticlan,  endeavouring  to  prevent  his 

mafter  from  contraClinp:  an  alliance 
with  a  foreign  l^'dy  ;  but  from  what 
I  have  feen  of  the  effe£l  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  on  the  human  form,  I 
fhould  never  think  of  going  thi- 
ther to  look  for  **  faces  fliifht," 
and  "  colour  in  the  cheeks :"    I 


miles  diitance  ;  fome  of  it  is  a  de- 
licate wtiite,  and  others  has  blue 
veins;  they  work  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  ftone- cutters.  Some- 
thing is  done  in  the  diftilling  and 
fugar-refining  vijay.  There  are 
feveral  paper-mills,   and  iron-works 
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would  rather  goto  the  cold  moun-  him  to  go  afhore  on  a   rock   which 

tains    of  Caucafus,  for  thence   are  was  then  left  dry  by   the   ebb,  but 

brought  the  fair  Circalfians,  vvhofe  was    covered  at   high    water;  and 

bloom    is   celebrated    through  the  there  the  poor  wretch  muft  inevita- 

world  :   while  the  Creollaii  nymphs  bly  have  perlfh^d,  had  he  not  made 

with  their  fallow    complexions,  are  figns  of  diltrefs   to  the  other  boat, 

objedls  of  pity,  rather  than  defire.  as  (he  came  along,  and  got  on  board 

So  far,  In  my  opinion,  is  a  vertical  among  his  own  companions.     This 

fun  from  ripeninghtViWiYi  that  the  ftory,  the  gentleman  fald,  was  told 

farther    northward    I     tiavcl,    the  him,  foon  after  the  affair  happened, 

more    fpecimens   do    I    dilcover  of  at  a   houfe  in    Providence,    and   a 

that  delicious  blending  of  the  rofe  parrot,  which  hung  in  the  room,  on 

and   lily,  which   charms,  inflames,  the  conclufion  of  it  cried  out  *  Hop- 

and  captivates    the    foul. — Heigh-  kins,  forever,  huzza  !' 

day,   1  am  almoft  tranfported   into  In  the  courfe  of  this  day*s  jour- 

the    regions    of    poetry    and    ro-  ncy,  we  croffed  a  bridge,  built  over 

mance  ! —  a  rapid  ftream,    and    fall    of  water, 

Havii}g  feen  all  that  was    worth  called  Patucket  ;    it   is    highly  ro- 

feeipL;.  in  Providence    (though  per-  mantic  and  beautiful,  but  cannot  be 

haps  theie  are  fame  things  which  I  perfectly  feen  in  its  natural  (late,  on 

may  wiia  to  fee  again)   and  a  com-  account  of  the  mills  eredled  in  every 

pany  being  collected,  I   fct  off  in  fituation  about  it,  with  their  feve- 

the  llage,  on    my  way   to   Bo  (Ion.  ral  dams,   fpouts,  and  other   apur- 

Stage  coach  converfation    Is    feme-  tenances.    Havingpaffedthisbridge, 

times  agreeable,  and   we  had   that  we  came  into  the  fhateof  Maffachu- 

day  an  elderly  gentleman    with  us,  fetts,   and    prefently    entered    on  a 

who  was   entertaining  in  the  ilory-  large  plain,  called  Seconk,  the  flcirta 

telling  way.     Our  difcourfe  turned  of  which  are  covered  with    pines  ; 

on  the  very  fingular  fituation  of  the  but  we  had  an  opening  into  a  very 

Hate  of  Rhode-Ifland.     This  gen-  extenfive  level,  where  neither  tree, 

tleman    obferved,    that    they    were  bufh,  nor  fhrub,  is  to  be  feen   for  a 

always  a  people  divided  into   fa6H-  fpace  of  four  miles    fquare.     Our 

ons,  and  at  variance  among  them-  road  lay  through  one   corner  of  it. 

felves,  and  he  gave  us  a  ftriklng  in-  On   this  dreary   heath,     numerous 

ftance  of  the  force  of  iheir  politi-  flocks   of  fhcep    find    pafture,  and 

cal    pafllons.     Abouc    thirty  years  here,    I  am  told,  is  fometimes  fliot 

ago,  during  the  contention  between  the  groufe,    or    heath-hen.     From 

Hopkins  and  Ward,  both  of  whom  this  place,    no  obje<ft  worth  notice 

were   candidates    for   the  office   of  prefented  to  our  view,   till  we  ap- 

govcrnor,    two    boats    went   down  proached  Bollon  ;  when  I  obferved 

from  Providence  to  Newport,    car-  that  the  tield-fences  were  compofed. 

rying  pailcngcrs  to  attend  the  elec-  of  the  fame  kind  of  (tone   which  I 

tion.     One  contained  the  partifans  had  feen  at  Potamany-hill,  in  Ncw- 

of  Ward,  the    other  of    Hopkins,  port.     This  compolite   fubftance  is 

By  accident  a  fmgle  perfon  miftook  here  in  great  plenty,  but  no  perfon, 

his  boat,  and    got    in    among    the  with    whom    I    have  converfed,  is 

oppofite  party.     They  did  not  dif-  able  to  give  the  leafl  account  of  Its 

cover  him  'til!  they  had   proceeded  formation, 

half  way  down,  v/nen  they  forced  Bollon   is  a  penlnfula  of  about 
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two  miles  In  length,  but  of  an  irre- 
gular breadth,  and  the  ground  of 
unequal  height.  It  prefents agree- 
able and  difagreeable  profpedts. 
To  the  eye  of  a  Philadelphian,  the 
ftreets  and  lanes  are  peculiarly  dif- 
guftful,  as  they  are  laid  out  by  no 
plan  at  all  ;  and  there  are  but  one 
or  two  of  any  note,  which  arc  not 
crooked.  If  you  attempt  to  walk 
in  a  right  line  along  the  main-ftreet 
you  muil  infallibly  crofs  it  diagon- 
ally feveral  times.  The  middle  and 
fides  are  paved  alike,  with  round, 
fmooth,  beach-flones,  which,  in  wet 
weather,  are  very  flippery.  In  one 
flreet  they  have  made  an  attempt 
to  imitate  our  brick  pavement  at 
the  fides  ;  and  the  fatisfaftion, 
which  every  one  exprefles  in  walk- 
ing on  it,  will,  I  hope,  induce 
them  to  praftife  more  largely  on 
this  plan.  Their  public  walk  for 
recreation,  the  mall,  is  on  the  fide 
of  a  large  green  common,  where 
cows  feed  ;  it  is  railed  on  both 
fides,  and  you  enter  it  at  each  end 
through  a  turn-ftile  ;  it  is  divided 
into  a  gravelled  walk,  and  a  grafTy 
walk,  and  fhaded  by  three  rows  of 
trees.  This  is  a  cool  and  pleafant 
retreat  in  the  fummer-months,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  by  ftrangers  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  much  more  beau- 
tiful if  they  had  not  made  a  bend 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I  muft  own, 
however,  that  it  has  one  advantage 
above  our  ftate-houfe  area  (befides 
its  length,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile)  namely,  that  it  is  not  over- 
looked by  a  prifon. 

On  the  oppofite  iide  of  this  green 
common,  in  an  elevated  fituation, 
is  the  governor's  houfe,  command- 
ing one  of  the  mod  elegant  and 
delightful  profpeds  that  can  be 
CQiiceived.      Behind    it    the  land 


and  furprifing. 
ftill     remaining, 
for   many  years 


rifes  ftill  higher,  'till  it  terminate! 
in  a  pointed  hill,  on  which  is  eredl- 
ed  a  beacon  for  fignals.  From 
whence  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbour,  iflands  and  bay,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  or  four  leagues  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  of  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try on  the  weft  and  fouth,  which 
rifes  into  hills  beyond  the  arms  of 
the  fea,  which  embrace  the  penin- 
fula.iii-tT  % 

The  forts,  entrenchments,  and 
redoubts,  which  were  built  by  the 
American  army,  round  this  Angu- 
larly fituated  town,  when  poflefled 
by  the  Britifh  troops  in  1775,  and 
1776,  afford  a  fpe<Slacle,  curious 
Moft  of  them  are 
and  will  remain 
to  come.  Their 
extent,  from  Chelfea  to  Dorchefter, 
is  about  twenty  miles,  they  form 
about  two-thirds  of  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  and  may  all  be  feen, 
at  one  view  from  Beacon-hill  which 
is  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Thofe  on  the  heights  of  Dorchefter 
are  the  moft  remarkable,  not  from 
their  prefent  appearance,  but  from 
the  fuddennefs  of  their  erection, 
their  commanding  fituation,  and 
the  effedl  they  had  on  the  Britifh, 
obliging  them  to  decamp  and  take 
refuge  on  board  their  fhips;  but 
even  here  they  were  not  fafe,  nor 
did  they  fail  without  leave  obtain- 
ed from  general  Walhington,  who- 
then  had  their  whole  naval  force 
under  the  command  of  his  batteries, 
as  they  fhould  pafs  down  the  har- 
bour. In  return  for  this  permiffion, 
they  fpared  the  town  from  confla- 
gration. 

There  are  fome  remains  of 
Gage's  works  on  Bofton-neck,  but 
the  moft  of  them  are  taken  down 
to  make  room  for  houfes  and  ttores 
which,  in  that  part  of  ther  town, 
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arc  incrcafing  very  fall.  There  is 
alfoyet  ftanding,  a  part  of  the  fort 
built  by  the  Britifh,  on  Bunker's- 
hiil  in  Charleitown,  a  place  ever  fa- 
mous for  the  prodigious  (laughter 
which  they  fuftained,  on  the  me- 
morable 17th  of  June,  1775.  I 
have  been  upon  the  ground,  and 
am  allonifhed  at  the  temerity,  both 
of  the  Americans  and  Britifii  ;  of 
the  former,  for  taking  fo  advanced 
a  poft,  without  fecuring  a  retreat  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  for  attacking 
them  in  front,  when  they  could  fo 
eafily,  by  means  of  their  boats  and 
(hips,  have  taken  pofTeffion  of  the 
hill  over  the  ifUimus  in  their  rear, 
which  is  properly  fpeaking  Bunk- 
er's hill,  and  made  them  all  prifon- 
ers  without  fuffering  any  confidera- 
ble  lofs.  But  the  event  was  happy 
for  us,  though  we  loft  the  ground. 
The  Britifh  then  learned,  what 
they  would  never  believe  before, 
that  Americans  nvould  fight,  and 
were  glad  of  a  fortrefs  in  which 
they  might  lie  liill  and  divert  them- 
felves  during  the  reft  or  that  cam- 
paign. This  gave  us  time  to  col- 
left,  to  form,  and  difcipline  an  ar- 
my, which,  in  the  end,  proved 
fully  equal  to  a  contcft  with  vete- 
ran troops. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Britifh 
officers  deny  what  has  been  aflerted 
in  fome  late  publication,  refpefting 
the  aftion  at  Bunker's,  or  rather 
Brecd's-hiil  (for  thefe  are  two  dif- 
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tinft  hills  with  a  valley  between 
them)  viz.  *  that  they  were  repulf- 
ed  to  their  boats,  and  that  the 
officers  were  obliged  to  pulh  them 
forward  again  with  their  fwords.' 
I  have  made  this  a  fubjedl  of  en- 
quiry fincc  I  came  hither,  and  am 
informed,  that  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  faft,  from  perfons 
who  were  eye-witnelTes  of  it  on  the 
oppofite  (hore.  They  were  repulfcd' 
twice  ;  the  men  retreated  to  the 
ffiore  where  the  boats  lay,  and  the 
officers  were  feen,  bulily  and  paf- 
fionately  engaged  in  rallying  them, 
and  pricking  or  puftiing  them  for- 
ward with  their  fwords  ;  they  made 
their  third  attack,  when  the  New- 
England  militia  had  expended  all 
thefr ^jnmunition,  and  could  re- 
ceive no  frelh  fiipply,  becaufe  in 
fatl,  thefe  was  none  to  be  had. 

I  could  tell  you  many  anecdotes 
concerning  the  war,  in  thefe  parts, 
which  I  have  picked  up  iince  I  left 
home,  but  I  ftiall  referve  them  'till 
my  return  ;  they  will  give  a  relifh 
to  our  fecial  pipe,  in  the  long 
evenings  of  next  winter. 

To-morrow  I  expedl  to  fee  the 
univerfityof  Cambridge,  and  lam 
invited  to  a  lifliing  party,  next 
week,  when  I  hope  to  examine 
fome  of  the  iflands,  in  this  delight- 
ful bay,  which  I  have  only  viewed 
at  a  diftance.  You  fhall  hear  from 
me  again  foon — adieu. 

(To be  continued.) 
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APOTHEGMS    ON    CONVERSATION. 


THAT  converfation  may  an- 
fwer  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  defigncd,  the  parties  who  are 
to  join  in  it  muft  come  together 
with  a  determined  refolution  to 
pleafe,    and   to  be   pleafcd.     If  a 


man  feels  that  an  eaft  wind  has  ren» 
dered  him  dull  and  fulky,  he  fhould 
by  all  means  ftay  at  home  till  the 
wind  changes,  and  not  be  trouble- 
fomc  to  his  friends ;  for  duUnefs  13 
infeftious,  and  one  four  face  will 
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make  many,  as  one  chearful  counte-  Avoid  ftories,  unlefs  fliort,  point- 

nancc  is  foon   produftivc  of  others,  ed    and   quite   a  propos.     He   who 

If  two  gentlemen  dclire  to  qnar-  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  muft  ei- 

rcl,  they  fhould  not  do  it  in  a  com-  ther  have   a   very  large  ftock,  or  a 

pany  met  to  enjoy   the  pleafure    of  good  memory,  or  mutt  often  change 

converfation.    Let  a  llage  be  ereft-  his  company.     Some  have  a   fet  of 

cd   for   the    purpofe,  in    a    proper  them,   fining  together  like  onions  ; 

place,  to    which  the  jurifdidlion  of  they  take  pofTeffion  of  the  conver- 

the   magiilrates   does    not  extend  ;  fation  by  an   early   introduction  of 


there  let  them  mount,  accompanied 
by  their  feconds,  and  attended  by 
the  amateurs,  who  delight  to  be- 
hold blows  neatly  laid  in,  ribs  and 
jaw-bonesclegantly  broken,  and  eyes 
fealed  up  with  delicacy  and  addrefs. 
Be  not  eager  to  interrupt  others, 
or  uneafy  at  being  yourfelf  inter- 
^  rupted  ,•  fince  you  fpeak  either  to  in  a  ferious  and  ufeful  channel,  nc- 
amufe  or  inftruA  the  company,  or     ver  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jeft. 


one,  and  then  you  muft  have  the 
whole  rope^  although,  perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  them  all  twenty 
times  before. 

Never  laugh  at  your  own  wit  and 
humour,  leave  that  to  the  com- 
pany. 

When  the  converfation  is  flov/Ing 


to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it. 
Hear  with  patience,  and  anfwer 
with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill- 
manners  ;  it  fhews  contempt,  and 
contempt  is  never  be  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with 
your  own  private  concerns,  as  you 
do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with 
thofe  of  others. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and 
propriety,  that  each  perfon  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  difcourfing 
on  the  fubjedl  with  which  he  is  belt 
-acquainted.  He  will  be  pleafed, 
and  you  will  be  amufed. 


Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifperor  half- 
voice  to  your  next  neighbour  ;  it  is 
ill-breeding,  and  in  fome  degree  a 
fraud  ;  converfation -ftock  being  a 
joint  and  common  property. 

In  refie6lions  on  abfent  people, 
go  no  further  than  you  would  go  if 
they  were  prefent.  "  I  rcfolve," 
fays  bifnop  Beveridge,  "  never  to 
fpeak  of  a  man's  virtues  before  his 
face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his 
back.'' — A  golden  rule  !  the  ob- 
fervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
flroke,  banifh  flattery  and  defama- 
from  the  earth. 


Anecdote    of  a  reinarkahle  Suicide,  'which  happened  at  Lyons  a  fenjj 

T'ears  ago, 

A  YOUNG  man,  well  known  poignards,  that  in   cafe  th«  former 

in  that  city,  handfome,  well  fhould   fail,  the    latter  might   cer- 

made,    of  an   amiable    difpolition,  tainly  difpatch  them, 

and  very  accompliflied,  fell  in  love  They  embraced  each  other  ten- 

with  a  young  woman,  whofe  parents  derly,  for  the   laft  time.  The  trig- 

refufed  their  confent   to  his  propo-  gers  of  both  the  piflols  were  fattened 

falof  marriage.  to  rofe-coloured  ribands.  The  lover 

The  lover,    in  an  agonizing   fit,  tookholdof  the  riband  of  thatpiflol, 

broke  a  blood  veffel.     The  furgeon  which  was  defigned  to  difpatch  his 

declared  there  was  no  remedy  to  ftop  miftrefs, — and  fheheld  that  defigned 

the  bleeding.     His  millrefs  found  for  her  lover.     At  a  fignal  agreed 

the  means  of  getting  an  Interview  upon,  they  both  fired  at  the   fame 

with  her  lover,  and    prefented  him  time, — and  both  inflantly  fell  down 

with  a  brace    of  piflols    and    two  dead. 
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THIS  Indefatigable  people 
amounting  to  about  fix  chou- 
land  in  number,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  were  Quakers,  notwichiland- 
i"g  the  lleiility  of  their  ifland,  by 
an  adonifhing  induilry,  kept  140 
veiTels  conftantly  cviployed,  eight 
in  the  importation  of  provifions  iov 
the  iOand,  and  the  reft  in  the  whale 
tilhery  ;  which,  with  an  invincible 
perfevera  nee  and  courage,  they  have 
extended  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  pole  to  the  coalls  of  Africa,  to 
the  Brazils,  and  even  as  far  fouth 
as  the  Falkland  iilands. 

This  petition  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London,  was  oppo- 
fcd  by  one  from  the  merchants, 
traders  and  principal  inhabitants  of 
Pool,  in  Dorfetfliire,  which  was 
entirely  in  fupport  of  the  principles 
of  the  filhery-bil!.  This  petition 
was  afterwards  difclaimed,  and  con- 
demned by  another  from  the  town 
corporation  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fame  place. 

A  petition  waslikewife  delivered 
from  the  Quakers^  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren  and  others,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantucket,  in  which  they 
Hated  their  induftry,  the  utility  of 
their  labours,  both  to  themfiflves 
and  the  communiiy  at  large,  the 
great  hazards  that  attended  their 
occupation^  and  the  uncertainty  of 
their  gains. 

On  the  8th  March,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  when  a  motion 
v^as  made  for  the  infcrtion  of  a 
claufe,  "  that  nothing-  in  the  act 
**  ihould  extend  to  prohibit  the  im- 
**  portation  into  <iny  of  the  faid 
**  provinces,  of  fuel,  corn,  meal, 
*'  flour,  or  other  victuals  brought 
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"  coaft-wifc  from  any  part  of  Ame- 
**  rica.*'     But  after  a  long  debate, 
upon    the   quell  ion   being   put    for 
the  additional  claufe,  it  was  rejedl- 
ed.     This    filhcry-bill,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, met  with  lefs  oppofition  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,   than  in  that  of  the 
commons.       A    petition    from    the 
London  merchants,  fimilar  to  that 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  other 
houfe,   was   prefented  by  the  mar- 
quis    of    Rockingham.        On     the 
2  i  11  March,   upon  the  third  reading' 
of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  colonies    of  New- 
Jerfey,     Pennfylvania,      Maryland, 
Virginia  and  South-Carolina,  (hould 
be  included  In  the  fame  rcllri^lions 
with  the    New  England   provinces. 
The  queition  upon  this  amendment 
being  put,  it  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  52,  to  2  I  ;  and  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  bill  confequetitly  ex- 
tended to  five  additional  provinces. 
The  quelUon  was  then  put  upon  the 
bill,  with  the  amendment,  and  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  73,  to  2  i  ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  returned   to  the 
commons  with  the  amendment.  The 
amendment    made    by     the     lords, 
occafioned  a  difagreement   between 
the  title  and  body  of  the  bill,  whicK 
would  have  caufed  a  great   embar- 
raffment  to  the  ofiicers  who  were  to 
carry  it    into    execution,     and  the 
amendment  was  accordingly  reject- 
ed by  tiie  commons.      This   produ- 
ced a  conference  between   the    two 
houfes,    at  which,     the  reafons  of- 
fered   by    the   commons   appearing 
fatisfa(5torv,    the     lords    agreed  iu 
rcjefting  the   amendment  ;  and   the 
bill  received  the  royal  afient  on  the 
30th  March. 

3G 
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The  New-England  reftralning 
aft,  made  fo  principal  a  figure  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  important 
feflion  J  that  in  attending  to  its  pro- 
grefs,  we  paffed  over  other  matters, 
of  which  we  are  now  to  take  notice. 
P  ,  A  motion  was  made  for 

'3*  an  addition  of  2000  fea- 
men,  and  two  days  after  a  fecond 
motion  was  alfo  made,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  fupply,  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  4,383  men  to  the  land  for- 
ces. This  latter  motion  was  attend- 
ed with  an  explanation  of  the  intend- 
ed military  arrangements,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  force  at  Bof- 
ton  was  to  be  augmented  to  10,000 
men,  which  was  deemed  fufficient 
for  enforcing  the  meafures  they  had 
refolved  to  adopt ;  and  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  number  of  additio- 
nal of&cers  was  necefiary,  as  it  was 
intended  to  carry  on  the  operations 
againft  the  Americans  by  detach- 
ments. 

This  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  was  much  condemned  by  the 
oppofition,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  cruelty,  but  alfo  for  the  indif- 
criminate  dcflruftion  of  friends,  as 
well  as  foes,  with  which  it  mull  be 
attended  ;  and  the  total  ruin  of  a 
country  fo  immenfely  valuable  to 
Great-Britain,  and  which  mutt  be 
the  inevitable  confequence,  if  the 
meafure  fhould  fucceed, 
P  f  Whilil  parties  were  pur- 

fuing  their  debates  with 
much  eagernefs  and  animolity,  and 
nothing  but  defiance  was  hurled  at 
America  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, lord  North  amazed  all  par- 
ties and  feemed  for  a  time  almoft  to 
difiblve  hIvS  own,  by  a  conciliatory 
motion  with  refpeil  to  America, 
which  was  then  and  long  after,  the 
fubjeft  of  much  difcuflion.  The 
motion  was  for  palling  the  follow- 
ing refolution  :— "  That  when  the 
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governor,  council  and  affembly,  or 
general  court  of  his  majefty's  pro- 
vinces or  colonies,  fhall  propofe  to 
make  provifion,  according  to  their 
refpcftlvc  conditions,  circumttances 
and  fituations,  for  contributing  their 
proportion  to  the  common  defence^ 
fuch  proportion  to  be  raifed  under 
the  common  authority  of  the  gene- 
ral  court,  or  general   affembly    of 
fuch  province  or  colony,  and  difpo- 
fable  by  parliament ;   and  fhall  alfo 
engage  to   make   provifion  for  the 
fupport   of   the  civil    government, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
fuch    province  or    colony,    it  will 
be  proper  if  fuch   propofal   fhould 
be  approved  of  by  his  majefty   in 
parliament,    and  forfo  long  as  fuck 
provifion  fhall  be  made  accordingly, 
to  forbear,  in  reipedt  of  fuch  pro- 
vince or    colony,  to  levy  any  duty, 
tax  or  affelfment,  or  to  impofe  any 
further  duty,  tax  or  affeffment,  ex- 
cept only  fuch   duties  as  it  may  be 
expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  ;    the   nett  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  laft  mentioned, 
to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  fuch 
province,  colony  or  plantation  rcf- 
peftively." 

The  firft  rumour  of  the  minlfter 
having  propofed  conciliatory  mea- 
fures, filled  the  public  with  the 
mod  eager  expectation  :  nor  was 
the  aftonifhment  lefs  within  doors, 
from  fome  perplexity  in  its  con- 
ftru6tIon,  andobfcurityin  the  words, 
the  extent  or  drift  of  the  motion 
was  not  immediately  comprehended. 
The  courtiers  looked  at  each  other 
with  amazement,  and  feemed  at  a 
lofs  In  what  light  to  confider  the 
minlfter.  That  numerous  party, 
who  always  inclined  to  a  ftrong  go- 
vernment, in  whateverhandsit  might 
be  lodged,  and  accordingly  had 
upon  principle  ever  oppofed  any 
relaxation  in  favour  of  the  colonies. 
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heard  the  propofitlon  with  horror,  pretended  to  remedy  :  the  minlfter, 
and  confidered  themfelves  as  aban-  they  faid,  acknowledged  it  to  be  a 
doned  or  betrayed.    They  pronoun-     cheat  and  only  defigned  to   difunite 


ced  it  a  (hameful  prevarication,  and 
a  mean  departure  from  principle  ; 
and  finally  concluded,  that  they 
would  enter  into  no  meafure  for  a 
fettlement  with  America,  in  which 
an  exprefs  and  definite  acknowledg- 


the  Americans;  but  inftead  of  an- 
fwering  that  end,  it  will  confoii- 
date  that  union  into  which  they 
have  been  induced  to  enter  by  the 
Bofton  port-a£l.  This  conciliatory 
motion  of  the  rainifter's,  was  carried 


ment  of  the  fupremacy   of  parlia-     on  a  divifion,  274  to  88. 


ment  was  not  a  preliminary  article. 
The  miniftcr  was  repeatedly  called 
upon  his  legs,  either  to  make  ex- 
planations, or  to  endeavour  to  re- 
concile feeming  contradictions. 

In  this  ftate  of  diforder  and  con- 
fufion,  defcrted  by  his  warmell 
friends,  he  found  it  neceffary  to 
change  the  ground  of  argument. 
This  tafl<  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe,  (mr.  Wed- 
derburn)  who  had  the  addrefs,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  hufh  the  dire  com- 
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1  he  fifliery  bill  had 
^  Icarcely  gone  through  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  the  mini- 
fter  brought  in  another,  "  To  ref- 
train  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  colonies  of  New  Jerfey,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
South-Carolina,  to  Great- Britain, 
Ireland  and  the  Britilh  Weft- In- 
dia  iflands,  under  certain  conditions 
and  limitations.'*  While  this  bill 
was  in  agitation,  a  long  feries  of 
evidence  in  behalf  of  the   Wcft-In- 


motioas,    by  convincing  the  mal-    dia   merchants    and   planters,    was 
contents,    that   the   appeara?ice   of    laid  before  the  houfe.     It  appeared 


conceflion,  lenity  and  tendernefs, 
which  had  fo  much  alarmed  them, 
was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  moft  rigid 
meafures  they  might  wifh  to  enforce. 
The     gentlemen     in  oppolition, 


upon  a  very  moderate  calculation, 
in  which  very  large  allowances  were 
made  for  every  pofiible  excefs,  that 
the  capital  in  thofe  iflands,  confift- 
ing  of  lands,  buildings,  negroes  and 
ftock  of  all  kinds,    did  not  amount 

were   far   from    controverting    this     to  lefs  than  fixty   millions  fterling  : 

lad  explanation  of  the  motion  :  they    that    their  exports  of  late    years  to 

allowed  every  quality  that  had  been     Great- Britain,  run  to  about  1 90,000 

afcribed   to  it,  except  conciliation,     hogOieads  and  puncheons   of  fugar 

which  they  utterly  denied  its  pof- 

fefling.    If  it  led  to  peace,  their  ea* 

gernefs  for   that  wifhed  for  objedt, 

would  induce   them    to   receive  it, 

under  all  the  circumftances  of  con 

tradicftion,    prevarication,  meannefs 

and  humiliation,  with  which  it  was 

loaded.      But  inilead  of   pofiening 

that  property,    which,   with   them, 

would  have  attoned    for    all  its  bad 

ones,    it    was   infidious,     bafe    and 

treacherous  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 

and  only  calculated  to  render  incu- 
rable all  thofe   mifchiefs   which   it 


;nd  rum  annually  ;  amounting  in 
weight  to  near  95,000  tons,  and  in 
value  to /".  4,oco,oco,  exclufive  of 
a  great  number  of  fmaller  articles, 
a:id  of  their  very  great  exports  to 
North-America  :  that  their  growth 
was  \o  rapid,  and  improvement  fa 
great,  that  within  a  very  few  years, 
their  exoort  of  fuTar  to  Britain, 
was  increafed  40,000  hogflicads 
annually,  amounting  to  about 
£,  800,000,  it  feemed  probable, 
though  it  could  not  be  exadtly  af- 
ccrtaiued,  that  more  than  one  half 
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of  that  vaft  capital  of^.oo, 000,000 
was  either  the  immediate  property, 
or  was  owing  to  perfons  relident  in 
Great- Britain.  It  alfo  appeared, 
that  the  revenue  gained  abc^ve 
;^, 700,000  a  year  upon  the  direO; 
Weft- India  trade,  exclufive  of  its 
eventual  and  circuitous  products. 
It  was  fully  fhewn,  that  this  im- 
menfe  capital  and  trade,  were  from 
nature  and  circumftances  both  de- 
pendent on  North-America. 

^.      ,  About  this  time,   mr. 

IVLarch  2  2.   -n     j  .    u •  -r 

jDurkemaae  his  concili- 
atory propofitions  with  refpeft  to 
the  colonies.  Thefe  propofitions 
were  contained  in  a  fet  of  refoluti  - 
ons,,  and  were  accompanied  and 
elucidated  by  a  celebrated  fpeech 
which  was  foon  after  publiflied,  and 
very  generally  read. 

He  traced  that  unconquerable 
fpirit  of  freedom,  that  ardent  paf- 
jion  for  liberty,  by  which  the  Bri- 
tifti  colonies  in  America,  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  above  all  other  people  in 
the  world  ;  and  which  was  indclia- 
bly  imprelfed  on  their  minds  by 
education,  manners,  religious  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  government. — 
He  then  made  it  appear,  that  the 
whole  exports  to  North -America, 
the  Weil- indies,  and  Africa  in 
1 704,  amounted  only  to  ^.569,930 
In  1772,  the  exports  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  fame  places,  amount- 
ed at  a  medium,  to  no  leis  than 
j;^". 6,02 4, ;  7  i .  He  alfo  proved,  that 
the  wfiole  export  trade  of  England, 
including  the  colonies,  was  in  1  704, 
only  £.  6,509,000  ;  thus  the  trade 
to  the  colonies  alone,  was  in  1772, 
nearly  equal  to  what  was  carried  on 
by  England,  with  the  whole  world 
at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. However  allonifhing  this 
general  Increafe  of    the  colon  es  at 

o 

large  may  appear,  an  increafe  which 
perhaps  cannot  in    any   degree    be 
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paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
and  which  will  equally  excite  the 
admiration  and  exercife  the  fcepti- 
cifm  of  future  ages  ;  the  growth  of 
the  province  of  Pennfylvania  Is  ft  ill 
more  extraordinary.  In  1704,  the 
whole  exports  to  that  colony,  a- 
mountedtono  more  than;^.  11,459; 
and  in  1772,  they  had  rifen  to 
;^. 507, 909,  being  nearly  fifty  times 
the  original  demand,  and  almoft  equal 
to  the  whole  colony  exports  of  the 
firft  period.  Yet  notwithftanding 
the  prodigious  fhare  they  contribu- 
ted to  Britift)  greatnefs,  theminiftry 
were  determined  to  hearken  to  no 
conciliatory  meafures  that  might 
be  propoled  by  oppofition  ;  there- 
fore, in  confequence  of  this  determi- 
nation, mr.  Burke's  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  270,  to  78. 

But  this  ill  fuccefs  which  attend- 
ed all  the  conciliatory  propofitions 
hitherto  offered,  excepting  thofe 
which  originated  from  government, 
did  not  deter  another  gentleman 
(mr.  Hartley)  from  making  a  fimi- 
lar  attempt  ;  this  motion,  however, 
for  that  purpofe,  was  rejeded  with- 
out a  divifion. 

While  thefe  masters  were  tranf- 
afting,  feveral  petitions  were  Feceiv- 
ed  from  moft  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Great -Britain 
and  1  reland  againft  the  coercive  adts. 
Some  counter-petitions  were  alfo 
received,  recommending  and  en- 
forcing the  neccflity  of  thofe  violent 
meafures.  Much  alteVcation  arofc 
on  the  truth  of  the  fadlis  alLdged 
on  bv'th  fides,  as  well  as  on  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining  fignatures  to  the 
petitions,  and  alfo  on  the  quality  of 
thofe  who  figned  them.  Many  other 
petitions  from  various  defcriptions 
of  people,  were  offered,  and  equal- 
ly dif  egarded. 

..  In  this  feafon  of  public 

A^rilxo.    jjif^ontent,     when     the 
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minds  of  all  were  agitated  on  one  petition,  an  infult  was  added  ;  for  a 
iide  or  other,  the  city  of  Londen,  few  days  after  mr.  Wilkes,  the 
not  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fucccfs  of  then  lord  mayor,  received  a  letter 
its  former  applications  for  a  number  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  in  which, 
of  years  paft,  once  more  approached  as  chief  magiiiratc  of  the  city  of 
the  throne,  with  an  addrefs,  re-  London,  he  was  informed  from  the 
monltrance  and  petition,  upon  a  king,  that  his  majcdy  would  not 
fubjeft  and  in  a  manner  as  little  cal-  receive  on  the  throne,  any  addrefs, 
culated  to  obtain  a  favourable  re-  remonllrance,  or  petition  of  the 
ception  as  any  of  the  preceding.  In  lord  mayor  or  alderman,  but  in 
this  remonftiance  they  recapitulated  their  corporate  capacity, 
the  whole  catalogue  of  American  About  thio  timeapplications  were 
grievances  ;  declared  their  abhor-  made  to  feveral  courts  by  the  Bri- 
rencc  of  the  meafurts  that  had  al-  tifti  ambaffadors,  defirinc:  them  to 
ready  been  purfued,  and  were  then  prohibit  their  fubjefts  from  fupply- 
purfuing  ;  and  juilified  the  refift-  ing  the  Americans  with  arms,  am- 
ance  to  which  the  Americans  had  munition,  gun-powder,  &'c.  In  con- 
been  driven  on  the  great  principles  fequence  of  this  application,  the 
of  the  conditution  ;  "  Adtuated  by  Dutcli  prohibited  the  exportation 
*'  which  (fay they)  at  the  glorious  of  fuch  articles,  but  the  penalty 
•'  period  of  the  revolution,  our  an-  wasfofmall,  that  the  advantages  of 
**  ceftors  transferred  the  imperial  the  voyage  more  than  counterbalan- 
**  crown  of  thefe  realms  to  the  lllu-  ced  it.  France  only  told  her  fub- 
*'  ftrious  houfe  of  Brunfv^'^ck."  jefts,  that  if  they  afforded  alliliance 
They  then  befeeched  his  majtfty  to  the  Americans,  it  tnull  beat  their 
immediately  and  forever,  todifmifs  own  rifle.  Spain  abfoiutely  refufed 
from  his  councils,  thofe  minifters  giving  the  Icall  hindrance  to  her 
and    advifers,    who   had    been   the  fubjedls. 

inftigators    of  the    preceding  mea-  The  American  fifheries  being  now 

fures,    which  had  filled  his  fubjedts  abolifhed,    it  became   neceffary    to 

with  alarm  and  afHiAion.  think  of  fome  m.cafures  for  fupply- 

To  this  addrefs  the  following  an-  ing  their  place,  and  particularly   to 

fvver  was  delivered  from  the  throne,  guard  agalnll    the  confequences   of 

**   It  is    with  the   utmoil  allonifh-  the  foreign  markets,  either  chang- 

*'  ment,  that  I  find  any  of  my  fub-  ing   the  conrfe  of  confumption,   or 

**  jetls     capable    of     encouraging  fsUIng  Into  the  hands  of  itrangers. 

**   the   rebellious   difpofitlon  which  The  mini  Her,  (April   27)   accord- 

**  unhappily  prevails  in  my  colonies  Ingly  moved  for  a  committee  of  the 

"  in  North- America.     Having  en-  whole  houfe  to  confider  of  the  en- 

*'  tire  conlidence  in  the  wifdom  of  couragement  proper  to  be  given  to 

*'  my  parliament,  that  great  coun-  the  liflieries    of   Great- Britain   and 

*'  ci!  of  the  nation,    I  will    ileadily  Ireland.       This   committee   during 

**  purfue  thofc  meafures  which  they  its  progrefs,   granted  feveral    boun- 

*■  have  recommended    for  the  fup-  ties  to  the  fjiips  of  Britain  and  Ire- 

**  port  of  the  contl:tntional   rights  land,   for  their  encouragement  in  the 

**  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  protec-  proieculion  of  the    Newfoundland 

**  tion  of  the  commercial  interefts  fifliery  ;    and  two  rei'olutions    were 

**  of  my  kingdom."      Not  content  introduced  and  paffcd    in   favour  of 

with  thus  refulini^  the  objed  of  the  Ireland:  complaints,  however  were 
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made,  that  claufcs  were  infidioufly 
introduced  into   the  zSt    to  prevent 
its  operating  to  any  confiderabie  ex- 
tent.    They  aifo  granted  bounties 
for  encouraging  the   whale  fifnery, 
and  took  off  the  duties  payable  up- 
on the  importation  of   oil,  blubber 
and  bone,  from  Newfoundland;  and, 
alfo  on  the  importation  of  feal-flcins. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
May  IS*    feffion,    mr.     Burke    ac- 
quainted  the   houfe,    that  he   had 
received  a  paper  of  great  importance 
from  the  general  affembly  of  New- 
York  ;  this  paper  wasaremonftrance 
to  the  commons  againd  feveral  ads 
of  parliament,  which  they   affijm- 
ed  eftabiiihed  principles,    and  made 
regulations    diametrically    oppofite 
to,  and  fubverfive  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tifh  fubjeds.     He  then  moved  that 
this  reprefentation  and  remon  iUance 
might  be  brought  up  ;   but  the  mi- 
nifter  immediately  moved  an  amend- 
ment, which  amounted  to  an  indi- 
reft,   yet  effectual  negative   to   the 
motion,  by  inferting,  that  the  faid 
affembly  claim  to  themfelves   rights 
derogatory  to,  and  inconfiilent  with 
the  legiflative  authority   of   parlia- 
ment, as  declared  by  an  a6l  of  the 
6th  of  his   prefent   majcfty.     The 
queftion   being  put  upon  the  mini- 
ffer's    amendment,    it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  186,  to  67;  and  the 
queftion  being  put  upon  the  original 
motion,    with  the   amendment,    it 
was  reje£led  without  a  divifion. 

The  affembly  of  New-York  had 
alfo  tranfmitted  a  memorial  to  the 
lords,  and  a  petition  to  the  king. 
The  duke  of  Mancheffer  brought 
up  the  memorial,  and  moved  for  its 
being  read,  which  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  20.  The  petition  to 
the  king  was  alfo  (delivered,  but  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  un- 
attended to. 


imencan 
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j^  A  petition  to  the  lord«, 

^  ''  from  the  Britifh  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
was  prefented  by  lord  Camden, 
in  w^hich  they  fully  ftated  their 
grievances,  and  prayed  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Quebec  ad,  or  at  leall  that 
it  might  be  amended,  and  that 
they  might  enjoy  their  conftitutio-- 
nal  rights,  privileges  and  franchi- 
fes.  His  lordfhip,  after  expatia* 
ting  on  the  evils  of  the  ad,  propo^. 
fed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  faid 
ad  :  this  meafure  was  llrongly  op- 
pofed  by  adminiftration,  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  lord  Dartmouth, 
that  the  bill  be  rejeded,  which  latt 
motion  was  carried,  there  being  88 
lords  who  oppofed  bringing  in  the? 
bill,  to  28  who  fupported  it. 
jyj  J.  About  the  fame  time, 
•^  *  another  petition  from  the 
fame  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  was 
prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
by  fir  George  Saville,  in  which 
they  reprefented,  that  the  petition 
to  his  majefty  in  the  name  of  all  the 
French  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
and  upon  which  the  late  ad  had 
been  avowedly  founded,  was  not 
fairly  obtained,  and  had  neither  re- 
ceived the  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple In  general,  nor  even  been  com- 
municated to  them  :  they  affirmed, 
that  the  Inhabitants  In  general  were 
as  much  alarmed  as  themfelves,  at 
the  introdudion  of  the  Canadian 
laws.  They  therefore  prayed  that 
the  faid  ad  might  be  repealed  or 
amended.  Sir  Cieorge,  after  ex- 
plaining and  expofmg  the  weak  or 
obnoxious  parts  of  the  a6l,  conclu- 
ded his  fpeech  with  moving  for  a 
repeal  of  the  ad  entitled  "  an  ad 
**  for  the  better  governing  of  the 
"  province  of  Quebec."  This  mo- 
tion however  was  rejeded  by  i74> 
to  86. 
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-.       ^       This    important    feflion  mod   falutary    efFe6ls  muft    in  the 

May  20.    ^^g  clofed   by    a   fpeech  end,    refult  from   mcafures  formed 

from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  and  condu£led  on  fuch  principles  as 

cxpreffcd  his  moft  perfed  fatisfadi-  thofe   they  had  adopted  duiing  the 

on   in  the   conduct  of   parliament,  courfe  of  their  late  fitting, 
and  his  firm    perfuafion  that    the  [To  be  continued.] 
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"  -^'1  V  H  E    only    place     allow- 
X      ^d    for    walking,    is    the 
court   of    the   ca(Ue.     This   is   an 
oblong   fquare,  ninety-fix  feet   by 
fixty.     The    walls,  by  which  it  is 
furrounded    are   one  hundred   feet 
high,    without    any   aperture  :    fo 
that  it  is  in  fa£l  a  large  pit,  where 
the  cold  is  infupportable  in  winter, 
becaufe  the  north  wind   rufhes  into 
it ;  in  fummer   it  is  no  lefs  fo,  be- 
caufe, there  being  no  cireulalien  of 
the  air,  the  heat  of  the  fun  makes 
it   a   very  oven.     Such  is  the  fole 
lyceu??i,  where  thofe  among  the  pri- 
foncrs  who   are  indulged  with   the 
privileges    of  walking,  a   privilege 
that  is  n0t  granted  to  all,  may,  for 
2  few  momenrs  of  the  day,  difgorge 
the  infected  air  of  their  habitations. 
*'  But  it  muft  notbefuppofed,  that 
the  adt  of  tormenting,    with  which 
they  keep  their  captives   in  mifery, 
is  fuffercd  to  relax  during  this  tranfi- 
tory  interval,  for  it  may  eafily  be 
conceived  how  little  they  can  enjoy 
walking  in  a  place  fo  circumfcribed, 
where  there   is  no  flicker  from   the 
rain,  were  nothing  but  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  weather  are  experi- 
ced  ;  where  with  the   appearance  of 
a  fliadow  of  liberty,    the   centinels 
that  furround  them,    the    univerfal 
filence  that  prevails,  and  the  fight  of 
the  clock,  which  is  alone  allowed  to 
break  that  filence,  prefcnt  them  with 


but  too  certain  marks  of  flavcry. 

**  Do  not  imagine,  that  he  en- 
joys as  much  of  this  as  he  could  de- 
iire.  The  portion  of  time  that  is 
allotted  to  each  prifoner  to  view 
the  fky,  which  he  can  do  but  in 
part,  is  meafured  out  with  the  molt 
ccconomical  exadtnefs :  this  meafurc 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  con- 
fined ;  as  one  never  enters  till  ano- 
ther is  gone  out  ;  I  could  often 
perceive  the  arrival  of  a  new  gueft, 
or  at  leaft  of  a  new  walker,  by 
what  was  deducted  from  mine  to 
contribute  to  his  recreation. 

"  But  obferve  that  you  arc  not 
carried  away  with  the  erroneous 
idea,  that  the  enjoyment  of  this 
relief,  thus  modified,  is  peaceable 
and  complete.  No  !  this  court  is 
the  only  paffage  to  the  kitchen  ;  and 
through  it  the  purvey  of  every  kind, 
the  workmen,  &c.  are  obhged  to 
pais.  Now  as  it  is  requifite  above 
ail  things,  that  a  prifoner  neither 
fees,  nor  is  feen  ;  whenever  a  ftran- 
ger  approaches,  he  is  obliged  to 
fly  into  what  is  called  the  clofet ; 
this  is  an  opening  of  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  two  wide,  a  made  vault; 
to  this  hole,  which  they  term  the  clo- 
fet, a  prifoner  muft  betake  himfelf 
with  precipitation,  on  the  approach 
of  even  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  herbs, 
and  he  nuift  be  fcrupuloufly  careful 
to  (hut  and  fafteii  the  door,  for  the 
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fmalleft  fufpiclon  of  curiofity  would 
at  leaft  be  puniflied  with  clofe  im- 
prffocment.  I  have  often  in  an 
hour,  the  term  of  duration  for  the 
very  longed  walk,  paffed  three- 
quarters  of  it  in  that  inadtive  and 
humih'ating  iituation  in  the  clofet. 

"  This  13  not  ail;  the  walk  itlelf, 
fo  infuiScient  and  fo  cruelly  modifi- 
ed, as  to  be  rendered  rather  an  ad- 
ditional mortification  than  a  com- 
fort, is  fufpended  daily  ;  and  that 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  gover- 
nor. If  a  curious  perfon  has  ob- 
tained permiflion  to  vifit  the  prifon, 
if  any  repairs  require  the  prefence 
of  workmen,  if  the  governor  gives 
a  grand  dinner,  v.'hich  muft  occafion 
the  frequent  paffage  of  his  fervants, 
his  kitchen  being  within,  and  his 
dwelling  without,  for  any  one  of 
ihefe  reafons  the  walk  is  prohibited. 

"  In  I  78;,  duringthehot  weather 
for  which  that  fummer  was  remark- 
able, labouring  under  a  vomiting 
of  blood,  opprefTed  by  the  heat  of 
the  feafon,  and  by  a  weaknefs  of 
llomach,  though  not  occafioncd, 
yet  fomented  by  it,  I  paffed  the 
whole  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 
without  being  fuffered  to  quit  my 
dungeon.  The  pretext  was  a  work 
that  was  going  forward  upon  the 
platforms :  yet  the  workmen  might 
eafily  have  afcended  on  the  outfide, 
and  they  did  in  fadafcend  that  way ; 
all  that  it  was  neceffary  to  convey 
througfh  the  court  was  the  ftones 
and  other  materials.  This  operati- 
on might  have  been  done  as  former- 
ly, every  morning  before  nine 
o'clock.  But  m.  de  Launay 
thought  that  would  be  rather  trou- 
blefomc  ;  it  appeared  much  eafier 
for  tiim  to  fay,  let  there  be  720  lua/k- 
ingy  and  there  was  none. 

*'  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
anguifli  of  this  privation,  we  mull 
confidcr  that  it  is  the  la  ft  they   can 
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put  in  force  to  rack  their  prifoncr  ? 
we  muft  refledt,  that  it  not  only  cx- 
pofes  him  to  phyfical  inconvenien- 
ces, and  neceflarily  impair  his 
health  ;  but  that  the  motion  of  the 
body,  being  the  fole  expedient  to 
aflfucige  the  convulfions  of  the  mind; 
by  taking  away  that  refource,  thefe 
are  rendered  the  more  poignant; 
that  when  he  has  not  a  fingle  mi- 
nute in  the  day  to  vary  at  leaft  the 
nature  of  his  torments,  his  heart, 
ever  heaving  with  fighs,  feems  to 
beat  with  more  pungent  grief  and 
ftrongtr  piilfations,  againft  the  walls 
with  which  it  is  environed  on  every 
fide  :  to  deprive  a  priloner  of  the 
power  of  raifing,  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  day,  his  eyes  fwolen  with 
tears  to  the  fun,  which  feems  to 
avoid  him,  is  the  excefs  no  lefs  of 
injuftice  than  of  cruelty. 

*'  It  may  be  urged,  that  thefe  par- 
ticulars apply  rather  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfons  appointed  to  pre- 
fide,  than  to  the  fundamental  confti- 
tution  of  the  prifon.  True,  but  it 
is  of  itfelf  fufficicntly  fevere,  with- 
out receiving  an  addition  from  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  governors : 
and  it  does  receive  that  addition  ; 
for  the  barbarities  of  the  Baftile 
have  been  much  increafed  within 
thefe  few  years.  Formerly,  they 
endeavoured  to  guard  their  prifo- 
ners,  now  they  endeavour  to  make 
fport  of  their  miferies. 

"  Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  cu- 
rious to  know,  what  degree  of  at- 
tention they  pay  to  the  health  of 
their  prifoners.  Firft,  as  to  thofe 
tranfitory  complaints,  or  fudden 
attacks,  which  can  only  be  obviated 
by  ready  affiftance  and  immediate 
application,  a  prifoner  muft  either 
be  perfedly  free  from  them,  or  muft 
fink  under  them  if  they  are  fevere, 
for  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  immediate  fuccour,  particular- 
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ly  durlnpr  the  niglit.      Each  room  is  who  muft  alfo  awaken  his  mafl,er  la 

Secured  by  two    thick   doors  bolted  order  to  get  the  key,  for  all  without 

and  locked,  both  within,  a«id  with-  exception,  are  depofited  every  night 

out,  and  each  tower  is  fortilaed  with  at    that  officer*s   lodging;    there  is 

one  iliil   llronger.     The    turn-keys  no  garrifon  where,  in  time    of  war, 

lie  in  a  building  entirely    feparate,  the  fervice  is  more  ftridily  carried  on 

and  at  a  conliderable   diltance  ;    no  than  in  the  Baltille  :    now,  it   may 

voice  can  poflibly  reach  ihtm.   The  be   aflced,     againlt    whom   do  they 

only   refource    left,     is  to  knock  at  make   war  I 

the  door  :   but  will  an  apoplexy,  or  **  The  key   Is  fcarched  for,  it  is 

an  haemoifhage  leave  a  prifoner  the  found,  the    furgeon    mull;    then  be 

ability  to  do  it  ?  It  is  even  extremely  called  up,  the  chaplain  muft  alfo  be 

doubtful,     whether    the    turn-keys  roufed  to  complete  the  efcort.      All 

would  hear  the  knocking  ;  or  whe-  thefe  people   muft  necefTarily   drefs 

ther    once  lain    down,  they  would  themfelves,     fo   that    in   about  two 

think  proper  to  hear  it.  hours,  the  whole  party  arrives  with 

'*  Thofe,  neverthelefs,  whom  the  much  buIUeat  the  fick  man's  cham- 

difordcr  may   not  have  deprived  of  ber. 

the  ufe  of  their  legs  and  voice,  have  *'  They  find  him  perhaps,  wel- 

flill  one  method  left  of  applying  for  tcrlng  in  his  blood,  and  in  a  ftate  of 

afllllance.     The  ditch,   with  which  infenfibility  as  happened  to  me,    or 

the  cadle  is  furrounded,    is  only  an  fuffocated    by   an  apoplexy,  as  has 

hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  :   on  the  happened    to    others.     What    fteps 

brink  of  the  oppofite  bank  is  placed  they  take  when  he  is    irrecoverably 

a  gallery,  called  the  paflage  of  the  gone,   I  know  not  :   If  he  ftill  pof- 

rounds  ;   and    on   this    gallery,   the  fefies  fome  degree  of  refpiration,  or 

centinels   are  pofted.   The  windows  if  he  recovers  it,  they  feel  his  pulfe, 

overlook  the  ditch,    through  them,  defire    him   to   have   patience,    tell 

therefore,  the  patient  may  cry  out  him  they  will  write  next  day  to  the 

for  fuccour;  and  if  the  interior  grate  phyfician,    and    then    wifli    him   a 

which  repels  his  breath,  as  was  be-  good  night. 

fore   explained,     is  not  carried   too  '*  Now,  this  phyfician,   without 

far  into  the  chamber,  if  his  voice  is  whqfe    authority  the    furgeon-apo- 

powerful,  if  the  wind  Is  moderate,  thecary  dare  not  fo  much  as  admi- 

if  the  centinel  is  not  afleep.  It  Is  not  nifter  a  pill,  refidcs  at  the   Tuille- 

impoifible  but  he  may  be  heard.  ries,    at  three   miles   diftance   from 

**  The  foldler  rauft  then   cry  to  the  Baftille.      He  has    other   prac- 

the  next  fentry,   and  the  alarm  muft  tice,   has  a  charge    near   the  king's 

circulate  from  onefentry  to  another,  perfon,  another  near  the    prince's  ; 

till    it  arrives    at   the    guard  room,  his  duty   often  carries  him  to   Ver- 

The  corporal  then  goes  forth  to  fee  failles  ;    his  return  muft  be   waited, 

what   is  the  matter  ;  and  when    In-  He  comes  at   length,  but   he  has  a 

formed  from  what  window  the  cries  fixed    annual   ftlpend,     whether   he 

iffae,  he  returns  back  again  the  fan^e  does  more  or  lefs  ;  and  however  ho- 

way  and  pafTes  through  the  gate  in-  neft,  he  muft  naturally  be   inclined 

to  the  interior  of  the  prlfon.      He  to  Had  the  diforder  as  flight  aspof- 

then  calls  up  one  of  the  turn-keys,  fible,    in  order  that  his    vifits  may 

and  the  turn-key  proceeds  to  call  up  be  the  lefs  required  :  ihey  are  the 

the  lackey  of  the  king's  lieutenant,  more  Induced  to  believe    liis  repre- 
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fentations,    in  as  mucli  as  they  are  remind  them  of,  but  their  outrages 

apt   to  fufpedl   exaggeration  in  the  upon  religion,  for  which  they  have 

prifoner's  complaints,  thenegligence  no  more  refpeft  than  they  have  for 

of   his  drefs,     the    habitual   weak-  humanity  ? 

nefs  of  his  body,  and  the  abjedion,  **  Firll,  let  it  be  remarked  that 
no  lefs  habitual,  of  his  mind,  prevent  everyone  is  not  permitted  to  at- 
them  from  obferving  any  alteration  tend  mafs  in  the  Baftille,  this  is  a 
iu  his  countenance,  or  in  his  pulfe,  fpecial  favour  granted  only  to  a 
both  are  always  thofe  of  a  fick  man,  fmall  number  of  eled  ;  I  con- 
thus  he  is  fupprefled  with  a  triple  fefsit  was  offered  to  me.  The  firft 
affilclion  :  iirft,  of  his  diforder,  day  I  was  invited,  they  conduded 
fecondiy,  of  feeing  himfelf  fufpedl-  me  to  a  covered  gallery,  where  I 
ed  of  impofture,  and  of  being  an  ob-  was  to  remain  concealed  during  the 
ject  of  the  raillery  or  of  the  feverity  fervice  :  1  did  not  ho weverftay  there 
of  the  officers,  for  the  mon Iters  do  long;  whatever  repugnance  and hor- 
rot  abftain  from  them  even  in  this  fi-  ror  we  have  to  flavery,  it  follows 
tuationof  their  prifoner;  thirdly,  of  and  oppreffes  us  at  the  very  foot  of 
beingdeprivedof  every  kind  of  relief,  the  altar. 

till  the  diforder  becomes  fo   violent  "  They  treat  the  divinity  at  the 

as  to  put  his  life  in  danger.    And  if  Baftille  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 

even  then,  they  give  any  medicine,  it  they   do   his  likenefs.     The  chapel 

is  but  an  additional  torment  to  him.  is  htuated  under   a  pigeon  houfe. 

The  police  of  the    prifon   muft   be  belonging  to  the  king's  lieutenant  : 

ftridly  obferved,  every    prifoner  is  it  may  be  about  feven  or  eight  feet 

fl)ut  upbyhimfelf,  by  day  and  night,  fquare.  On  one  of  the  fides  they  have 

•whether  fick  or  in  health,    fees  his  conilruded   four  little  cages  or   ni- 

turn-key  as  I  obferved  before,  only  ches,  each   to  contain  juit  one  per- 

three  times  a  day  ;  when  a  medicine  fon  :   thefe  have  neither  the   enjoy- 

is  brought   him,  they  fet  it  on  the  ment  of  light  nor  air,  except  when 

table  and  leave  it  there.     It  is   his  the  door  is  open,  which  is  only  at 

bufinefs  to  warm  it,    to  prepare  it,  the  moment  of  entering  and  going 

to  take  care  of  himfelf   during  its  out,  in  thefe  niches  do  they  fhuc  up 

operation;   happy,  if  the  cook  has  the  unhappy  votary.  Attheinilant  of 

been  fo  generous  as   to  violate   the  receiving  the  facrament,  they  draw 

rules  of  the  houfe,  by  referving  him  afide  a  little  curtain,    the  covering 

a  little  broth  ;  happy,  if  the  turn-  of  a  grated  window,  through  which, 

key  has  been  poffeffed  of  the  huma-  as  through  the  tube  of  a  fpying-glafs, 

nity  to  bring  it,  and    the  governor  he  can  fee  the  perfon  who  performs 

to  allow  it.     Such  is  the  manner  in  the  fervice.     This  mode  of  parta- 

which  they  treat  the  ordinary  fick,  king  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies 

or  thofe  who  have   llrength  enough  appeared  to  me  fo  (hocking  and  dif- 

to  crawl  from  their  bed  to  the  fire-  agreeable,  that  I  did  not  a  fecond 

place.  time  give  way  to  the  temptation  of 

"  As  to  the  fplritual,     if  thefe  accepting  their  offer, 
favages  equally  incapable  of  fhame  **  As  to  confelTion,   I  know  not 
and  pity,  wereat  leaft  fufceptlble  of    howthis  matter  isarranged:  andldo 
remorfe,  would   they  dare  even  to  not  imagine   that  many  of  the  cap- 
pronounce  the  word  ?  What  can  it  tives,  however  devout,  are  defirous 
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©f  having  much  to  do  with  it.  The  ger   torment   them.      Thus  far    I 

confejfor  is  an  officer  of   the  higher  know,  that    they  are  not  relloreJ 

order  on  the    eftabllfhment    of   the  to  his   family.     Their  families   are 

prifon.      Hence  one  may  eafily  con-  abandoned   without    mercy    to  the 

ceive  with  what  fecurity  a  prifoner  confufion    refulting  from    the    ab- 

might  unbofom  himfelf  to  this  con-  fence  of  their  head  ;    and   after  the 

feffor,  fuppofing   he    had  a  confci-  affli<5lion  they  have  fuffered  during 

ence  that  wanted  to  be  difcharged.  his  cxiftence,  they  arc  denied  even 

His  office,     then,  is  either  a  fnare  the  fad  confolation  they  mip;hc  dt- 

or   a  mockery.      It   is    beyond  my  rive  from  a  certain   knowledge   of 

conception,   how  they  can  have  the  his  fate. 

audacity  to   propofe   to  the   prlfo-         "   Readers,  who   hate  been  but 

ners  in  the  Baftille,  that  they  fhould  too  much  fhocked   at   the  barbari- 

open  their  fouls  to  a  bafe  prevarica-  ties   I  have    already  defcanted   on, 

tor,    who  thus  proftitutes  the  dijr-  you  think  yourfelves,  perhaps    ar- 

nity    of  his   fundion  ;    nor  how  d  rived  at   the  conclufion.      It   feems 

man,  the  hired    inftrument  of  the  to  you  as  if  the  imagination  could 

earthly  pow^  which  oppreflesthem,  not  make  a  further    Itretch   In    the 

can    dare    to    addrefs  them    in  the  art  of  dcvifing  torments  beyond  the 

name  of  Heaven  that  difavows  him.  multiplied   refinements  I  have   def- 

**  When  a  prifoner   dies,    whe-  cribed.       Yet    I    can   prefent    you 

ther  after  confeffion,  or  without  it,  with  fomething  ftill  more  (triking  : 

I  cannot    fay   what   they   do   with  I  fhali  for  that  purpofe    lay  before 

him  ;      how    they    reveno^e    them-  you  an  anecdote  that  relates  to  me 

felves  on  the  body  for  the  flight  of  perfonally,  and  which   exceeds    all 

the  foul,     or  where  they  fuffer  his  you  have  hitherto  heard, 
afhes  to  reft,   when  they  can  no  Ion-  {To  be  continued.~\ 
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Salts  in  general — Cryflallization—Ssa  fait— 'Epfoju-falt— Preparation  of 

Magnefia. 

E  obferved  that  we  did  not  but  we  conceive  them  to   be    unm- 

rccolle6l  any   ufe  that  an  tereftingand  thereforeomittcd  them. 

analyfis  of  the  earths   would  be   to  We  may   therefore  difmils  th.e  fub- 

the  arts,  except  the  art  of  pottery  je6t    of    earths    fimply   confidered. 

— as    fuch    we    have    confidered  it  The    next  general    elafs    of  matter 

pretty  fully  already,   on  tlie  fubjedt  that   prcfents  itfelf  to  our  view  arc 

o{  clays  ;   we    might    indeed    have  the  Salts — when  we  confider  tiiefc 

lengthened    out   thefe   effays,  with  fubltances,     either     for    their    im- 

the  refults    of  the  analyfis  of  feve-  povtance  in  the  various  departments 

ral  others  not  mentioned  inourlail:,  of  life,  or  their  curiofity  in.  chymi- 
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cal  operations,  we  find  them  wor-  plctely  dilTolved — if  we  add  any 
thy  of  a  particular  attention.  The  more  of  the  falt-pctre,  it  v/xW/or-! 
falts  form  a  clafs  more  extenfive  than  ever  remain  undifTolved,  if  the  water 
molt  people  imagine,  and  more  ef-  continues  as  cold  as  pump  water> 
pecially  when  we  take  in  all  thofe  jull  drawn,  ufually  is — h{\X.i^  yft  heat 
fubftances  comprehended  in  the  fol-  the  water,  we  Ihall  find  that  moi-e 
lowing  definition  of  a  fait  ;  a  fait  will  be  diffolved  ;  we  continue  the 
/'/  foluhle  in  ^watery  fapid^  incom-  heat  until  the  water  boils,  but  in 
comhuftihle,  capable  of  afj'uming  a  fuch  a  veffel,  that  none  of  it  fliall 
regular  form,  or  in  other  nvords  of  efcape  in  vapour  ;  the  confequenco 
cryftalUzing,  and  of  coynlmiing  in  a  will  be,  that  the  water  will  dilfolve 
PECULIAR  MANNER  nvith  other fub-  its  own  weight  of  the  nitre,  that 
fiances.  It  may  bejuftly  remarked  is,  the  application  of  a  boiling  heat* 
that  there  are  but  very  few  falts  that  will  enable  the  water  to  diflbive  nine 
pofTefs /^// the  properties  afcribed  to  a  ounces  more  of  the  fait  than  it  did 
fait  in  this  definition,  and  that  there  when  cold.  This  will  not  appear  re- 
are  many  fubftances,  which  are  not  raarkable  to  people  in  general  becaufc 
falts,  or  of  a  laline  nature,  which  it  is  a  common  occurrence — but  let 
correfpond  to  feveral  parts  of  it  ;  us  extend  our  iuveftigation  a  little 
thus  oil  of  vitriol,  or  more  pro-  further;  the  heat  mull  certainly  have 
perb/  fpeaking  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  been  thecaiifethatnineounces  of  the 
a  fait,  but  it  has  not  the  property  nitre  diffolved  in  tlie  water,  it  there- 
of cryflallizing  ;  white  fiioar  is  fore  we  fufl'er  the  water  to  cool, 
foluble  in  water,  fapid,  and  capa-  and  the  heat  to  pafs  off,  the  nine 
ble  of  even  alfuming  a  regular  form,  ounces  of  nitre  ought  to  be  found 
yet  it  \%  fcarcely  to  be  ranked  among  undiiTolved  as  foon  as  the  water  ac- 
the  falts  ;  I  fay  icarccly,  for  chy-  quires  its  former  temperature — and 
miPts  are  divided  as  to  the  place  it  this  is  the  fa6t,  but  attended  with 
holds  in  a  fyltem  of  chynriiiry  ;  one  wonderful circumftance  that  few 
but  fugar  is  not  incombullible,  nei  who  had  not  feen  it  would  have  ever 
ther  has  it  this  peculiar  tendency  to  fufpefted  ;  the  falt-petre  is  found 
combine  with  other  fubilances;  the  crrjiallized,  in  a  regular  form,  re- 
definition, however  exceptionable,  fembling  feveral  kinds  of  natural 
is  the  belt  that  has  been  offered,  cryflal,  from  which  refemblance  the 
and  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  procefs  has  its  name — this  is  the 
any  fubllance  3.  fait y  that  has  feve-  fimplell:  idea  of  cryftaliizationy  a 
ral  of  the  abovemeutioned  pro-  procefs  the  moil  beautiful  and  moil  ' 
perties.  inexplicable  that  chymillry  affords 
We  wifh  to  make  fome  obferva-  us  ;  without  attempting  to  explain 
tion  on  falts  in  general,  and  asy^//-  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  let 
petre^  or  nitre,  is  well  known  to  the  us  juil  edablilh  the  following /t?^/, 
people  at  large,  we  (hall  take  that  which  are  both  elegant  and  ufeful 
as  an  intlancc  of  all  the  properties  to  be  known. 

to  be  found  in  ir,  in  common  with  [.  All  falts  tend  to  affurae  a  re- 
moll  other  falls.  If  we  take  an  regular  form,  and  this  tendency 
ounce  of  falt-pctre,  and  mix  it  with  takes  place,  as  well  in  fmall  maffes, 
an  half  pint,  and  an  half  gill,  i.  e.  as  in  larger.  A  cryllal  of  a  fait, 
ten  ounces  or  ten  times  its  weight  a  thoufand  of  which  would  not 
of  cold  water,  we  faall  have  it  com-  weigh  one  grain,  is  of  the  fame  pre- 
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cife  mathematical  figure,    as  a  cryf-  stS^<\  fddovi  cryftallize  at  once,  and 

tal  of  the  fame  fait  weighing  fifteen  nhver  unite  their  particles  into  one 

or  fiKteen  ounces:  the  hgnrc  of  the  chryllal  ;  to  illultraie  this  law  more 

crylials     of    falts    is     different     in  clearly,  fuppofe  falt-petre  and  com- 

dtfterent     falts,     but    they    always  mon  fait  v/erc  diflolved  in   a  cup  of 

tend  to  affiime  the  fame   hgure  in  hot   water,  in   cooling,   one  of  the 

the  fame  fait  ;  this  tendency    how-  lalts   only    cryltallizes,     and   thofc 

ever    is    often    deftroyed    by    cer-  cryttals  are  as  abfoiutely  pure  as  if 
tain  accidents,  fuch  as  extremes   of    none  of  the  other  fait  had  been  dif- 

hcat   or    cold,  an   ill  fhaped    vefTel,  folvcd    with   them ;  afterwards,  by 

agitation    of  the  veflcl    daring   the  a  certain  procefs  the  other  fait  may 

procefs,     and  the  cryilals  running  be  obtained  in   cryftals,  which  will 

again ll  each  other.  be  alfo  found  to  be  abfoiutely  pure, 

2.  Salts  more  foluble  Inhot  than  in  having  even  the  fliape  peculiar  to 
cold  water,  and  difToIved  in  hot  wa-  that  fpecies  of  fait — this  Is  one  of 
ter,  will  cry'iallize,  when  the  wa-  the  moll  remarkable  laws  we  are  ac- 
tcr  grows  cold;  that  is,  all  the  fu-  qualntcd  with,  and  would  feem  tO' 
perabundant  quantity  of  the  fait  imply  a  kind  of  intelligence  in  the 
that  the  heat  had  enabled  the  water  particles  of  falts  ;  by  this  law  we 
to  dilTijlve,  mud  berendered  upagain  are  initrud:ed  in  the  very  neceffary 
when  the  heat,  which  was  the  caufe  method  of  feparating  different  falts 
of  Its  folution,  is  loll,  and  that  in  a  from  each  other  in  a  pure  flate. 
crylUlline  form.  Sea- salt,     as    moft   commonlv 

3.  Salts  equally  foluble  In  cold  known,  is  the  lirft  to  deferve  our 
and  in  hot  water,  if  diffolved  in  attention,  not  becaufe  it  fhould  oc- 
hot  water  will  not  cryllaliize  when  cupy  theiiril  place  inafyjlem  of  chy- 
the  water  cools,  for  the  cold  water  milLry,  for  it  is  not  a  fnfiple^  but  a 
will  be  fufficient  to  hold  all  the  fait  covipound  fait  ;  the  novice  in  chy- 
dlffolved  ;  by  expofing  the  folution  mlllry  will  feel  furprifed  at  the  ftrange 
of  fuch  a  fait,  to  the  air,  fufFering  "  effects  of  mixture"  and  theamaz- 
the  water  to  walle  away,  or  by  ap-  ing  *'  alteration  of  fenlible  proper- 
plying  a  very  gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  ties"  which  weafferted  always  took 
evaporate  part  of  the  water,  it  will  place  in  every  operation  truly  chy- 
thencryftallixe very  regularly — both  mica),  when  he  Ihall  be  informed  of 
of  thele  methods  are  occalionally  the  component  parts  of  fea-falt,  afid 
uled  to  obtain  common  fait  in  a  cryi-  find  what  a  very  different  com- 
tailine  form.  pound  they  yield — lie  will  fcarcely 

4.  All  falts  diffolved  In  water  iiTiaglne  that  one  of  its  Inortdients 
and  cryRallized,  abforb  a  certain  is  io  corrofive  as  to  be  able  to  dlf- 
quantity  of  the  water,  iicccfTary  to  folve  iron,  i.  e.  the  fpirits  of  fea-fait 
the  formation  of  th.e  cryRal,  the  of  the  apochec.iries,  and  that  th(5 
proportion  Is  very  dirfcreiit  in  dlffe-  other  is  ufed  as  a  cauitlc,  to  eat  away 
rent  ialts  It  is  very  remarkable  proud  flefh  from  ulcers,  by  furgeon: , 
that  the  v/.^ter  thus  abforbed  Is  ab-  i.    e.    common    cauitic    made   from 

Johttely  pure,   even    though  the  wa-  ktlp.        Afi     hundred     experiments 

ter  in  which  the  fait    was   dlfl'olvcd  might  be  I'hcwn  to  prove  that  fea 

before  cryilalilzing,   fliould  be  very  fait  contains  one  lialf  of  its  weight 

impure.  of  all  the  valuable  parts  of  the  afhcs 

5.  'i'vvo  falts  diffolved  in  the  ftime  of  fea- weed,  fo  ufeiul  in  glafs  mak- 
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ing  ;  this  part  chymlcally  fpeaking  part  of   It  fhall  remain  ?  Whoever 

is  called  the   ^*' fojjil  or  77iineral  al-  can  anfwer  this  quellion,  will  have 

i^//,"  which  is  one  of  the  princi-  difcovered  one  of  the  moll  impene- 

ples  of  fea-falt,   the  other  is  called,  trable    fecrets  of    chymiilry,     will 

fpirit   of  fea-falt,  but    by  chymifts  immortalize  his  own  name,  will  ren- 

X^Cit  marine  acid  :  Solb.   {a   bufhel)  der  an  important  ferviceto  mankind, 

of  fea-falt  can  be  got  for  two  (hil-  and,  if  kept  fecret  for  fome   time, 

lings,  containing   forty  pounds  of  will    cftablifh  himfelf    in    indepen- 

mineral  alkali,  or  if  you   pleafe    to  dence.      I  fhould  be  forry  to  damp 

call  it  by  a  common  name,   of  kelp^  the   ardour   of  an    adventurer,     by 

hartlla^  foda,  or  glafs  work  which  laying  before    him  any  of  my  very 

is   worth    at    leaft    5d  per   lb.  the  numerous   unfuccefsful  experiments 

great  queilion  then  is,  how  fhall  we  inftituted  for  this  purpofe  : — I  hope 

be  able  in  a  cheap  manner  fo  to  de-  this  difcovery  may  be   referved   for 

flroy   the   marine   acid   of  fea-falt,  an  American  chymift. 
that  nothing  but  this  very  valuable  [Zi?  be  continued.'^ 


^^<^»-<>-—'<>— ••■<>•• 


FOR    THE    COLUMBIAN     MAGAZINE. 

THE   RETAILER,      NO.   XIII. 

"And  PRIDE,  bellowed   on    all,    a   common  friend." Pope. 

Y  two  correfpondents  of  this  the   mifery     and    mifchief    in    the 

month,   muil    certainly  feel  world.'*     Now,   fir,  is    this    true  ; 

thcmlelves    much   indebted  to   me,  you  fay  that  it  will  not  apply   uni- 

for   dedicating    to    them    the     au  •  verfally — I,    who    am   as   proud  as 

fpicious  number  XIII.  for   I  claim  yourfelf,  and  dare  to  differ  from  the 

to  myfelf    no  other   merit    in  this  reft  of  the  world  as    much    as    mr. 

number,   but  that    of  handing    the  Any-Body,     afferc    roundly,     that 

letters  to  my  readers,  and   furnifh-  were  it  not  for    pride,    we    fhould 

ino-  the  motto.  have  no  peace  at  all  ;  mankind   are 

very  acute,  fir,  and  are  able  to  find 

To   THE   RETAILER.  a  caufe  of  pride  in  every   thing  re- 
lating to   themfelves — there  is    no 

MR.  RETAILER,  fituation   in    life,  in    which  a  man 

^  ^,^  ,  ^  ,      ,     r  t     1    ^  can  be  placed,  either  by   accident 

I  WAS  very  much  peafed   that  ,     f       •         i,-  u  .u 

Y  oj-  choice,  m    which  there  is  not  a 

you  gave  us,    ,n  your   laft   number,  ^^^^^    ^     ^^   ^^^         .^^  .    ^^.^   j^^^ 

a    few     oofervations    on   pride,     it  ^^^^^^    j  ^.,j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^   j^  ^^^ 

fhews  that  you  are  very  much  of  a  ^^^^      .^^^  ^^   r^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^-^ 

gentleman     when  you   even    "give  ^^^^^^^^^,    ^^^^^^     ^,     ^^^      „^ble 

the    devil    his    due,      and   that  you  b^^ki^s  which  bid    defiance    to  all 

dare  to  contradict   the   opinion    of  ^^            ^^^^^               club-colleague, 

the  gcnerahty  of  mankind     1  ride,  ,^^j^^^^   ^^.^  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    j^ 

inys  the  grave  mor.lnt,ftroking  his  ^          .^   ^^  ^^^    moil /loven/y  ap- 
unfhoin  beard,   is   tne  cauie  or  ail 
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pearance  in  the  world  ;  the  faft  is, 
Jeffe  is  a  fool,  but,  poor  creature, 
what  would  he  have  to  occupy 
that  great  vacuity  of  thought,  cou- 
fequent  on  his  want  of  abilities, 
were  it  not  for  his  barber,  his  tai- 
lor, and  his  toiltt  : — Tom,  you 
know,  is  a  wit,  a  confounded  fau- 


was — why,  fir,  he  was  ^^//^//y  ap- 
pointed to  hand  about  the  money- 
box in  the  methodiil  meeting. 

That  our  happinefs  depends  on 
pride,  I  can  render  proveable  by 
the  foUowins:  authentic  anecdote; 
—  Accident,  one  day,  took  me  to 
a  little  board  houfe,  in  a  blind  al- 


cyone,  his  pride  is,  to  be  thought     ley,     in    which  two    poor  families 


a  floven  and  a  wit  ;  now,  as  very 
few  want  thofe  charadlers  for  thcm- 
fclves,  they  all  pay  Tom  the  New- 
York  compliment  ;  "  do  take  it, 
fir,  I  affure  you,  /  don't  like  it," 
and  thus  is  the  peace  and  happi- 
nefs of  the  world  fuftained. 

Of  all  the  blefiings  in  the  world, 
I  efteem  health  molt, — and  if  I  am 
not  proud  of  the  blefling,  I  am, 
at  leaft,  thankful  for  it  :  but  Dick 
Bumper  would  be  the  moft  wretch- 
ed creature  on   earth,  if  he  could 


lived — I  could  hear,  through  a 
board  partition,  a  mother,  who 
feemed  to  be  a  very  religious  wo- 
man, giving  her  children  a  little 
advice,  among  which  was  this  me- 
morable expreflion  :  **  If  you  go 
to  church  twice  every  funday,  and 
fay  your  prayers  every  night  and 
morning,  you  will  go  to  heaven 
when  you  die,  and  there  you  fhall 
eat  with  filver  fpoons" — and  I 
make  no  doubt,  but  this  promifed 
reward  would    make    the    itrongelt 


not  boaft  that  he  has  been  brought    impreflion  on  their  infant  minds. 
to  two  or  three  dileafes,   by  daring         Whilft  Jefle  continues  to    pride 
to  be  a  bold  fellow,  and  to  follow    himfelf   in    foppery,  and  Tom   in 


fporc. 

There  is  my  neighbour  C.  who 
is  a  man  of  the  molt  patriotic 
principles  in  the  world,  and  has 
been  determined,  thefe  live  years, 
fo  ferve  the  public  fome  way  or 
another  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he 
has  not  only  confented  to  be,  but 
was  really  very  defirous  of  being  an 


wit  and  flovenllnefs — whilft  Mr.  C. 
is  contented  to  be  overfeer  of  the 
poor,  and  the  blackfmith  to  hand 
about  the  money-box,  the  parfon 
of  the  congregation  to  be  head  of 
the  people,  In  matters  of  religion, 
and  thefe  little  children  to  fup 
porridge  with  filver  fpoons  in 
heaven,  there  will  be,    **  peace  on 


*«  overfeer  of  the  poor  ;"  and  to  be  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men  :" 

furrounded  with  a  parcel  of  appli-  and    it    is    only   when  proud    men 

cants    for  the  alms-houfe,    makes  juftle  againft  each  other,  that  both 

him  as  confequcntial  and  happy,  as  are    willing  to    allow,     that  /r/V<? 

a  lord  at  his  levee.  is  the  moft  mifchievous  thing  in  the 

Yon  may  recoiled,  mr.  Retailer,  world — when  a    tavern     politician 

an  honcft  blackfmith,  that  lives  a-  would  needs  be  head   of  his   club, 

bout  four  doors  from  your  houfe —  and  any  body  elfe  wifhes  to   be    fo 

1  paffed  him,  the  other  day,  in  the  too,  he  is  a  proud  man  ;  but  if  no- 

ftreet,      and   he   gave    me   a    bow  body  docs,  and  all  are  more    defir- 

that  might  have  became  a  courtier  ;  ous  'to  hear  than  to  be  heard,   why 

— I  was  fure    that    fomething  had  then  he  Is    a    fmart   man  :   do  you 

happened  to  him,  that  caufed  him  love  modefty,  Mr.    Retailer  ?    you 

to    give    me   fuch   a    confequential  will  fay,   yes  ;    why  you   may   like 

bow — well,  what  do  you  think   it  it  very  well  in  all  your  fellow  writ- 
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crs  in  the  magazine,  but  you  would  A     foreigner,     who   comes    to 

not  give  a  curfe  for   it   in   me,  be-  Philadelphia,  would    fuppofe  it    to 

caufe  my  pride  cannot  hurt  your's,  be  a  fecond  Athens,  the    patronefs 

for  I  am  no  writer,   you    know. —  of    literature — for  the    lord     only 

This  defire  to  be  firft  man,    makes  knows, what  an  infinity  of  focieties, 

us  love  modcfty  ;    we    hate  perJons  companies,   and  clubs,  there  are  in 

who  Interfere — "  I  would  rather,"  it,  whofe  oftenfible  objedt  is  literary 

fays  Csefar,    *'  be  firll  man   in  Ve-  purfuits. 

rona,    than  fecond  man  in    Rome"  But,    mr.  Retailer,  thefe    focle- 

— to  be    fijort,   fir,  give   to    every  ties    **  have    much    cry,    and  little 

one  the  fame  objc6l  of  pride,   It  is  wool,"  for  by  great  good  luck,    I 

a  curfe — give   us    each    one — it  is  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  two  or 

the  greateil  blefling  on  earth.  three  of  them,  and  the  pleafure  of 

^^_  t>eing  a  vlfitant  to    thrice  as  many, 

and  therefore  can   fpcak    of    them 

MR.  RETAILER,  from  tolerable    good  experience-— 

AS  you  werepleafed  to  give  my  f^r  "^^"7  ^^  them,   which    are   de- 

paa    letter  a  place   in  your  former  dicated  to  the    fublime   fcience  of 


number,  when  I  only  wifhed  you 
to  make  fome  remarks  upon  the 
folly  I  complained  of,  I  feel  a 
greater  confidence  in  myfelf  to  be- 
come again  your  correfpondent,  but 


philofophy,  become  either  negle6l- 
cd,  the  inftruments  of  political 
difputes,  or  all  their  time  and  in- 
dullry  are  thrown  away  in  making 
laws  and  conllitutions,  and  putting 


leave  it  entirely  to  your  own  judg-  the  foclcty  in  a  proper  mood  for  do- 

ment,  whether  to  handle  the  fubjed  |ng,the    buhnefs  for  which  it  was 

yourfelf,  or  to  permit   my  obferva-  mltituted. 

tions  to  appear  In  their  own  drefs.  ^^  is  true,   fir,   I  have  the  honor 

I   have  been   much  employed  at  ^o  be  an  American,  and  to  belong 

different  times,    with  the  refieaion,  to  our  Philosophical  Society, 

that  men  fpend  more  time  and  at-  7^^  I  may  certamly    fpeak   of  it   a 

tcntion  in  preparing  to   live,    than  ^i^tle  without  any  offence,  as  it  has 

they  ever  have    to    live  afterwards,  become fo  very  large,  that  no  indm- 

Thlsobfervation,  however,  has  been  dual canfcel  himfelf  injured:  during 

very    common  : notwithftanding  the   war,  poor   philofophy,     bid    us 

the  ftolc  may  ridicule  fuch  conduft  farewell  for    a    while,  for    pohtica 

asaweaknefsof  human  nature,  yet  then     ruled  ;   and    no   man     could 

I  think,  that  even  in  the  purfult  of  even   preferve   his    feat  as    a    phi. 

happinefs  they  gain  the  haopinefs  lofopher   unlefs  he  had   taken    the 

theyfeek,  and  whether  we  condemn  oath  of  allegiance  to    the    United 

or  pralfc  it,  I  think,   with  fir  R.  de  States,  and  by  thefe  means  we  got 

Coverly,    "that    a  great  deal  may  r^^    ^^    upwards    *of  foity  of    our 

be  faid  on  both  fides  :"  but  the  ob-  members— but  when  the    war   was 

fervatlon   is   not  only  applicable  to  over,  and  when  found  phdofophy  got 

mankind,     individually,     but    the  home  again,  and  we  wanted  money 

fame    irretolutlon,   and   fuplnenefs,  to  budd  our  hail— why,   fir,    then 

feems  to  pervade,  large  incorporat-  we    were   willing    to  receive  them 

ed  bodies  as  fuch,   and  particularly  ^g^'"-    Now  I  mention  our  hall,   I 

the   various   Societies,    inilituted  will  jull  obferve,  that  as    it  is   not 

for  Hterary  improvements.  yet  finifhed,    I  think    it    is    high 
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time    that   fome    of  our    brijrhted  like  a  {iir.pleton,  without   a   word 

philofophers  fiiould  fpend  all   their  to    fay    upon    the     fubjeft. — Ch  ! 

philofophical  talents,    in  trying  to  heavens  !     Mr.    Retailer,  they  one 

find   out    the    eaficft    and    llmpleft  evening    fell    into    a    philoTophical 

method  of  raifing  a  good  quantity  difpute,  which,  to  give  them  their 

of  cadi,  in  a  fnort  tin^e.  due,  is  not  often  the  cafe,  they  run 

A  forcible  objedlion  to  our  foci-  over  a  vafl  number  of  hard  words, 

ctyis,   that  it  is  by  far   too  nume-  fuch    as   parallax<i  and  logarithms, 

reus,  and  charafters  are    admitted  &c.     which    almoft.   "  worried  me 

into  it,  who  hnve  no  pretenfion   to  to  death.'' 

philofophy — men    who    (to    make  As  I  found  that  nature  never  in- 

uncle  Toby's  diftin6lion)  would  do  tended  me   for    a  philofopher,  and 

very  «tU(f//  as    citizens,   but  very  ///  that  art  is  not  able  to  make  me  one, 

as  philofophers.  I  rcfolved  to  trouble  them  but    lit- 

I  do    not    fpeak   this    illiherally^  tic  —  but    having    a    fmall    fliare  of 

but    feelingly — for    I    myfelf    am  the  belles  lettres,   I  joined  a  fociety 

but  i!!-quaiified    for    a  feat  there  :  of  that    fort— here  alas!    I    found 

at  lixteen  years  old,   1  was  put    ap-  that  irrefolution,   of  which  I  com- 

prenticc  in  a  merchant's  counting-  plain,  and  1  can  give  you  no  clearer 

houfe,   I  flayed  there    as    fuch   for  idea  of  it,   than    by    fending  you  a 

five    years — wrote    for  him    after-  copy    of  our   minutes   for    four  or 

wards  for   three    years,     and    then  five  weeks,  which  I  tranfcrihed  from 

commenced     bufinef*    for     myfelf,  the    fecretary's    books. — The    mi- 

which  I  induftrioufly  follow  to  this  nutes  are  preceded  by  our  conjlitu- 

day.  —  I  fcarce    read  any  thing  un-  //*«,  in  which  are  thefe  two  follow- 

conne6led   with    my   bufinefs,    be-  ing  excellent   refolves,  "  That   the 

yond  a  few  poems,  a  magazine,  a  fociety  (hall  be  called  the  ****  fo- 

mufeum,  the  periodical  papers    of  ciety,  and  fhall  hold  a  meeting  evc- 

Steele,     Addifon,     &c.     and     the  ry  week,   at  fix  o'clock  on  faturday 

newfpapers  ;   for  my  part   I    fcarce  evening,  from  September  to  March, 

know  an  ele^lricial  machine  from  a  and  at  ieven  o'clock    on    the  fame 

fpinning  wheel,  and  never  cared    a  evening,    from  March  to  Septem- 

fig  whether  mercury  paiTed  over  the  ber,  provided  that    (-/V/'/f  members 

fun's  diflc,  or  the  fun  over  mercury,  are  colle6led  at  the  fociety 's  room, 

and  could  never  remember  for  two  which  fhall  conflitute  a  quorinn. 

hours,   which   it    was    that    pafled  "  That  each  member,  according 

over  the  other  ;  and  yet,  fo' footh,  to  feniority,  fhall  deliver    an    effay 

1  mu'l  be  a  philofopher,  nolens  vo-  on   any    fubje^l    he  pleafes,  in  na- 

lens.    If  1  conceive    right    of   fuch  tural  and  moral  philofophy,  the  polite 

inflitutions,    I  think  they  ought    to  fcitnces,  logic^  rhetoric,  <tc.  <^c.  <bc. 

be  f'rnall,    confined  to  a   fev.',    and  at  every  meeting,  provided  there  is 

thole  feleTied    for  their    talents    in  //;;/<?  enough  after     the    economical 

philofophy — it  ought  not    to  be    as  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  is   finiflied." 

an  honorable  diftindtion  for  wealth.  What  a  charminp-  conilituticn  ?  — 

for  family,  or  even  for  abilities,  un-  Here  follow  the  minutes. 

lefs  they  were    fuch    as    could  ad-  **  Ocfober  21.    A  number  of  the 

vance  the  purpofes  of  the    fociety  :  members  of  the  ****  fociety  met, 

for  what  encouragement    to  young  this   being    the    flated  evening   for 

genius  is  it,  to  fee  me  fitting  there  meeting,  but  a  quorum  not  appear- 
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ing,  by  half  pad  fevcn  o'clock, 
they  adiourned. 

[N.  B.  We  had  47  members  be- 
longing to  the  fociety.] 

*'  06iober  28.  The  fociety  met,  ^s 
the   conftitution  direds,    1 1  mcm- 


didate  for  mcmberfhlp;  he  difcant- 
ed  very  fully  on  the  merits  of  the 
candidate — an  ele<^ion,  after  ?i little 
debate^  was  proceeded  to,  when  he 
was  found  to  be  elected 
to   law. — Mr.  H-        -' 


-n  s 


according 


was 


effay 


bcrs  prefent — Mr.  G.  brought  in  called  for,  ^«/ it  growing  late,  and 
a  bill,  requefting  it  might  be  pafled  a  motion  being  made  for  the  pur- 
into  a  law,  that,  gentlemen  of  li- 
terary abilities,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumftances,  become  honorary 
members  of  the  fociety  ;  after 
much  debate,  it  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  till  next  meeting,  that  the 
members  might  make  up  their 
minds  upon  it. — The  treafurer  then 
laid  his  accounts  before  the  fociety, 
forexpences;  the  expendituresthis 


pofe,  the  fociety  adjourned  at  ten 
o'clock. 

**  November  1 1.  The  fociety  met: 
fifteen    members     being    prefent ; 

mr.  E- ns  informed  the  fociety 

in  an  elaborate  fpeech  of  tnvo  hows 
lengthy  that  he  thought  the  confti- 
tution in  many  points  extremely 
defeftlve,    and    that   he    propofed 


that  the  fociety  fliould  refolve  it- 
month,  being  il.  les.  4d. which  was  felf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
for  wood,  candles,   &c. — the  trea-    to  r(?x;i/^  and  correal  it — after  a  de- 


furer  then  reported  that  our  can- 
dles were  all  ufed — upon  motion 
being  made,  and  feconded,  he  was 
requefted  to  purchafe  fix  pounds 
more  : — Mr.   H n's  effay   was 


bate  of  tnuo  hourst  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  motion,  the  yeas  and 
nays    were   taken,    when     meffrs. 

(here  follow   11    names)  were 

for  it,  andmefTrs. (four  names) 


called  for,  but  it  being  three  quar-    were  againftit. — Majority  7.'' 


ters  pad  nine  o'clock,  and  the  mo- 
tion not  feconded  ;  a  motion  was 
made,  feconded  and  agreed  to,  to 
adjourn. 

"  November  4.  The  fociety  met 
as  ufual — the  prelident  came  in 
half  an  hour  after  roll-call — mr. 
W ms  moved,  that  mr.  Prefi- 


dent  be  fined  according  to  law— 
mr.  Prefident  urged  in  his  own 
defence,  that  they  had  no  right  to    through   the    bufinefs — then  fet  to 


The  fecretary  was  then  ordered 
to  carry  written  notices  to  all  the 
abfent  members  to  inform  them  of 
the  bufinefs  next  meeting  (thank 
God  !  I  was  not  fecretary)  ad- 
journed at  half  paft  eleven  o'clock, 

Mr.  Retailer,  I  will  trouble  you 
no  further — nine  weeks  were  fpent, 
to  my  knonvledge,  in  this  arduous 
taflc;  they  got  about  three-fourths 


call  the  roll,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  fociety  without  him — the 
conftitution  was  then  referred  to, 
when  the  prefident  was  convifted 
by  a  large  majority,  and  fined  one 
(hilling. — Mr.  W.  then  begged 
leave  to  propofe  mr.  J.  as    a   can- 


quarrelling,  and  broke  up  Jine  die, 
Alas  !  fir,  they  did  not  refledl  that, 
"  Life's  but  a  fpan," — and  that  we 
ought  to  enjoy  evfry  inch  of  it. 

C.L. 


C     6ji     ] 

TTt  History  (?/' //;^  Revolution  /;?  Russia  in  1762,  iJjheH  the  pnfent 
Emprefs  Catharine  II.  afcended the  Throne* 

[From  Coxe's  Travels.] 

THE     revolution     oF     I74i»    unfavourable  reports  of  lilm  to  that 
placed    Elizabeth    daughter    emprefs,  ever  fufplcious   of  his    in- 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  I.    lentions,  and   who    was  conftanily 
upon  the  throne  of  Ruffia.      In  the    occupied  with  the  dread  of  a  rcvo- 
following  year   the   emprefs   nomi-    lution  fimilar    to  that    which    had 
nated    her    nephew    Charles    Peter    placed  her    upon   the  throne.     At 
Ulricko.fontoCharlesFredericduke    Peterfburgh   he  had  apartments  in 
of  Holftcin  Gottorp,  and  of  Anne,    the  Imperial  palace,   and  lived  more 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  fuc-    in  the  ftyle  of  a  Hate  prifoner,    than 
cefibr  to  the  crown.     Accordingly    of  a  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.     When 
that  prince,  then  only  fourteen  years    the    emprefs  removed  to  Peterhof, 
of  age,  having   publicly   embraced    he   was  permitted  to    refide    at   his 
the  Greek  religion,  was  appointed    favourite    palace  of  Oranienbaum, 
great  duke  of  Ruflia,  with  the  ac-    where  he  Indulged  that  tafte  for  mi- 
cuftomed  formalities  ;  and  affumed    litary  purfuits  which  became  his  fole 
the    name   of  Peter   Feodorovitch.    amufement   during  the  latter  years 
In  1745,  ^^  efpoufed    Sophia  Au-    of  Elizabeth's    reign.      He    began 
gurta,  princefs    of  Anhalt   Zerbft,    by  drawlngouthisfervants  inabody, 
who  upon  being  re-baptized  accord-    trained  them   to  military   exercifc, 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Greekchurch,    and  was  accuftomed   to    attend  re- 
wascalledCATHARiNE  Alexiesna.    gularly   at  the  hours  appointed  for 
She  was  born  In  i  729,  and  was  fix-     that  purpofe.     The  emprtfs,  con- 
leen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her    fidering  this  employment  as  an  In- 
marriage.     Their  only  IfTue  w^as  the    nocent  amufement,  and    likely    to 
prefent   great  duke    Paul,  born    In    draw  his  attention  from  political  in- 
1754,  and  Anne  who  was  born  in    trigues,   ordered  him  a  fmall  body 
1757,  and  died  In  1761.  of  foldiers   to   be   draughted    from 

During  the  firft  year  of  their  feveral  regim.enrs,  who  were  allow- 
marriage  the  mod  perftft  union  ed  to  repair  to  Oranienbaum,  and 
fubfilled  between  them,  which  how-  to  be  quartered  In  that  place, 
ever  was  at  length  fucceeded  on  both  Peter,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
fides  by  mutual  aveifion  and  difgufl.  new  occupation,  built  in  the  garden 
Peter,  whofe  mind  had  been  warp-  a  fortrefs  xw  miniature  ;  a  few  feet 
ed  by  a  bad  education,  and  who  fquare,  by  which  he  ftudied  pra6ti- 
purpofely  eftranged  from  political  cal  fortitication.  Pleaied  with  this 
affairs,  was  held  by  Elizabeth  in  a  firll  efi^ay,  he  caufed  a  larger  and 
ilate  of  dependence  ;  a  prey  to  idle-  more  regular  fortrefs  to  be  con- 
nefs,  and  without  the  power  of  ftrudled  near  the  palace  :  within 
amufing  himfelf  with  rational  occu-  was  a  brick  houfe  for  himfelf,  call- 
pations  of  literature,  he  gave  him-  ed  the  governor's  houfe,  wooden  ha- 
felf  up  to  the  mod  trifling  purfuits  bitations  for  the  principal  officers, 
or  to  the  loweft  gratifications.  He  and  barracks  capable  of  containing 
was  perpetually  befet  with  fpies,  1500  folaitrs.  Every  thing  wore 
who   Qccafior.ally   made     the    moii    a  martial  appearance  :   the  hour*  of 
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morning  and  evening  parade  were  for  direding  the  reins  of  the  em- 
marked  by  the  firing  of  cannon;  a  pire.  Elizabeth,  won  over  by  thefe 
regular  guard  was  (tationed,  the  arguments,  and  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
troops  were  dreffed  in  the  German  prehenfions  of  a  confpiracy  faid  to 
uniform,  and  taught,  under  his  in-  be  forming  againil  her  perfon,  al- 
fpeftion  the  Prufiian  difcipline.  moll  confented  to  thepropofal;  but. 
This  houfe  ia  the  fortrefs  was  the  upon  more  ferious  refiedion,  (lie 
principal  fcene  of  his  Convivial  en-  perfevered  in  her  former  appoint- 
tertalnments  ;  there,  when  he  was  ment  of  Peter,  and  Beiluchef 
not  employed  inexercifinghis  troops,  wa»  difgraced.  Such  was  the  fitu- 
or  in  ilfuinghis  military  orders,  he  ation  ot  the  court,  when  Elizabeth 
amufed  himfelf  with  drinking  and  died  on  tkezjth  of  December,!  761. 
fmoking  with  the  officers  ;  and  he  Upon  this  event,  Peter  III.  af- 
generally  pufhed  the  pleafures  of  the  fumed  the  reins  of  government, 
table  to  an  excefs  of  intoxication.  with  all  the  joy  of  a  perfon  enlarg- 
Mean  while,  impatient  of  the  ed  from  a  long  imprifonment  to  a 
conilraint  under  which  he  was  kept  ftate  of  the  moil  perfed  liberty, 
by  the  fufpicious  Elizabeth,  he  oc-  Pie  immediately  releafed  the  prin- 
cahonally  broke  out  into  open  and  cipal  llate-prifoiiers  who  had  been 
bitter  invedives ;  he  was  often  confined  by  Elizabeth:  amongthefe 
heard  to  fay,  that  he  had  been  called  were  Biren  duke  of  Courland,  mar- 
into  Ruilia  in  order  to  be  confined  flial  Munich  and  Leilof  ;  and  m  all 
like  a  (late  prifoner,  frequently  ex-  ilate  affairs  he  conduded  himfelf 
preffed  a  defire  to  return  to  PIol-  upon  political  principles  diametri- 
ilein,  and  founded  his  only  hopes  of  cally  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  late 
comfort  upon  the  death  of  Eliza-  emprefs.  ' 
beth.  Thtfe  expreffions,  always  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
carried  to  the  emprtfs,  and  either  ceafe,  was  in  conjundion  w'ith  the 
wantonly  exaggerated,  or  malignant-  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  en- 
ly  interpreted,  made  fuch  an  im-  gaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of 
preffion  on  that  princefs,  who  be-  Pruffia,  which  promifed  a  fpeedy 
came  more  and  more  fufpicious  as  and  glorious  termination.  Frede- 
fhe  advanced  in  years,  that  flie  was  ric's  refources  were  nearly  exhauil- 
once  ntarly  prevailed  upon,  by  the  ed;  and,  notwithllandlug  the  rigo- 
chancellor  Beiluchef,  to  exclude  rous  and  fuccefsful  oppofition  he 
him  from  the  fucceffion,  and  to  de-  had  hitherto  maintained,  hefeemed 
clare  his  fon  Paul  her  heir,  and  Ca-  on  the  point  of  being  overvvhelm- 
thaiine  regent  in  cafe  of  a  minority,  ed  by  the  number  and  perfeverance 
Beftuchef  reprefented  to  the  em-  ciF  his  enemies.  But  Peter  had  no 
prefs,  that  Peter  liad  by  his  condud  fooner  afcended  the  tlirone  ;  than 
proved  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  facrificlcg  every  other  confidetatlon 
crown  ;  tliat  he  openly  exprefTed  to  his  extravagant  enthufiaim  for 
the  utmoil  contempt  for  the  Rariiau  the  charader  of  the  PruiTian  mo- 
natlon,  and  placed  his  v/lude  confi-  narch,  he  dlfpatched  an  envoy  to 
dciice  in  foreigners  ;  that  rie  whs  Berlin,  in  order  to  propofe  an  im- 
guilty  of  tlie  baftll  Ingratitude  to  mediate  reconciliation.  Frederic 
her,  and  tiiat  flic  would  confer  a  acceded  to  the  propoial  without  de- 
fignal  fervice  upon  her  fubjtds,  by  V^j  :  and  a  fufpenfion  of  hollilities 
excluding   a   p.rfuu   fu  dif'juallfied  vvai  fooa  concluded.     Peter  recalled 
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his  foldlers  from  the  Aullrlan  army:  upon  thearbitrary  will  of  the  fove- 
and  in  a  fiiort  interval  fent  a  rein-  rcign.The  emperor  during  the  firll  lix 
forccment  of  20, coo  men  to  his  weeks  of  his  reign,  propofed  fo  many 
favourite  hero.  Thus  within  the  benelicial  regulations,  and  made  fo 
fpace  of  a  few  months,  Ruffian  manyjudicioMsrefie£lions  upon  them, 
troops  joined  the  Pruffian  army,  in  that  many  perions,  who  had  form- 
order  to  drive  from  Sileiia  thofe  very  ed  a  mean  idea  of  his  capacity, 
Aullrians,  who  not  long  before  had  conceived  themfelves  miltakcn  ; 
been  brought  into  that  province  by  and  imagined,  that,  during  the 
the  Ruffian  arms.  reign  ot  Ehzaheth,  he  had,  from 
Having  gratified  his  inclination  motives  of  policy,  affeded  a  defi- 
in  this  treaty  without  confulting  his  ciency  of  uuderflanding.  His  fub- 
allies,  or  the  interell  and  honor  of  fequent  condudl,  however,  fully 
his  empire,  he  aimed  at  recovering  proved,  that  he  was  lliil  the  fame 
his  paternal  inheritance,  the  dutcby  weaic  and  imprudent  prince;  that 
of  Slefwick  ;  and  was  determined  he  had  jull  fenle  enough  to  adopt 
to  involve  his  fubjefts  in  an  expen-  the  fchemes  fuggelted  to  him  by 
five  war  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  others,  but  did  not  poflefs  ability 
on  account  of  claims  coniidered  by  fufficicnt  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
many,  as  ill  founded  and  chimerical,  tion  ;  that  he  had  all  the  rage  of' 
Peter,  as  duke  of  Holitien,  form-  reformation,  without  the  judgment 
cd  pretenlions  to  that  dutchy,  al-  neceffary  to  a  reformer.  The  fa- 
though  it  had  been  ceded  by  a  trea-  lutaryrcgulatlons, mentioned  above,  ■ 
ty  in  1732  :  and  he  had  no  fooner  were  accompanied  by  others  that 
concluded  the  peace  with  the  king  were  trifling,  fome  that  were  dc- 
of  Pruffia,  than  he  ordered  an  ar-  trimental,  and  feverai,  which,  al- 
my  to  march  into  Holftien,  which  though  in  themfelves  ufeful  and  pro- 
he  propofed  to  command  in  perfon.  per,  were  very  imprudently  propof- 
With  refpeft  to  the  interior  adml-  ed  in  the  commencement  of  a  reign, 
nillration  of  affairs,  the  emperor  on  account  of  their  total  repug- 
turned  his  attention  to  reform  his  nance  to  the  cudoms  and  genius  of 
kingdom:    and    envy   mull    allow,  his  people. 

that,   notwithllanding  the    precipi-  He  Irritated  the  clergy,  by  fecu- 

taacy  and   impraJcnce  with   which  larizing  the  ellates  of  the  monafte- 

he   adled,    Ruffia   dates  feverai  ufe-  ries,  and  affigning,  in  lieu  thereof, 

ful  and  important  alterations  from  fome  penfions,   far  inferior  in  value 

his  (hort  adminiitration.      Peter  an-  to   what   the   ecclcfialtics    poffeifed 

nulled  the  fecret  council  or  inquiil-  before   this  alteration  ;  by    forbid- 

tion  of  ll:ite  ;     lie  abolished    many  ding  the  admiffion  of  novices    into 

prerogatives  which  were  oppreffive  convents  before  the  age  of  thirty  ; 

and    tyrannical  :   he   formed  a  plan  and     by     ordering     many    painted 

furcorrectingtheabulesin  the  courts  images  of  faints  to  be  removed  from 

of  judicature,   and    for  introducing  churches       He  barrlfhed    the    arcii- 

a  regular  and  lefs  corrupt  fyilem  of  bifhop  of  Novogorod,   for  refufing 

jurilprudence.     He  freed  the  nobles  to  conftnt  to  thefc  ordinances  ;  but 

from  the  obligation  thc:y  were  u^idcr  hnding  this  adt  of  arbitrary  power 

of  fcrving    In   the   army,  and   per-  attended  Vvith  general    difcontent, 

raltted    them  to  travel  into  foreign  he  was  obliged  to  recall  him.     Be- 

countries,  which    befuie    depended  ini^-   hiinleli  brtd  up  in  the  Luthi- 
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ran  church,  he  had  embraced  the 
Greek  religion,  with  a  view  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  throne  :  and  he  was 
no  fooner  in  fecure  pofieffion  of  it, 
than  he  thought  himfelf  freed  from 
the  neceffity  of  diffimulation,  and 
imprudently  difplayed  his  public 
contempt  of  many  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, regarded  by  his  fubjefts  with 
the  mod  profound  reverence.  He 
built  a  Lutheran  chapel  in  the  for- 
trefs  of  Oranienbaum,  was  prefent 
at  the  dedication,  and  diftributed, 
with  his  own  hands,  books  of  hymns 
to  the  German  foldiers.  This  cir- 
cumftance  might  have  paffed  unno- 
ticed if  he  had  not  been  abfent  at 
the  confecration  of  a  Ruffian  church 
at  the  fame  place. 

He  offended  the  army  by  the  pre- 
ference which  he  publicly  (hewed 
to  his  Holftein  troops,  by  introduc- 
ing the  Pruffian  difcipline,  and  ap- 
pointing new  uniforms  to  feveral 
regiments.     He    particularly   gave 


foreign  minirters,  that  the  cmprefs 
had  invited  him  to   Ruffia  :   "  If,** 
added  he,   "  I  had  remained  duke 
**  of  Holftein,   I  fhould  now  have 
"  commanded  in  the  Pruffian  fer- 
"  vice,     and  have    the    honor    of 
"  ferving  perfonally  fo  great  a  mo- 
**  narch,   an    honor  which  I  efteem 
"  far  fuperior  to  that  of  being  great 
**  duke."     After  his  fucceffion,  he 
ufed   publicly    to  call  him    majier. 
Talking  with  one  of  his  favourites 
upon   this   topic,  he  faid,     "  You 
**  know  1  have  been  a  faithful  fer- 
**  vant  to  my  majier  ;   for  you  re- 
**  member  I  tranfmitted  to  him  in- 
**  telligence  of  all  the  fccrets  of  the 
**  cabinet,"     and  as  the  perfon,  to 
whom  this  difcourfe  was  addreffed, 
feemed   furprifed  at    the  affertion, 
and    helitated   making   any   reply, 
"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?"  return- 
ed the  emperor  :   "  the  old  woman 
is  not   now   alive  ;   and  (he  cannot 
fend  you  into  Siberia."     He  gene- 


umbrage  to  the  guards,  accudora-  rally  wore  a  Pruffian  uniform,  ex- 
ed  to  refide  in  the  capital,  by  or-  preffi^d  the  utmoft  fatisfadion  at  the 
dering  two  regiments  to  march  into  formality  of  being  appointed  an 
Pomerania,  where  the  army  againft  officer  in  the  king's  fervice  ;  and 
Denmark  was  afiembled.  He  af-  when  he  fent  his  minifter  to  Berlin 
fronted  the  nobility  by  appointing  to  negotiate  a  mutual  alliance,  gave 
his  uncle  Prince  George  of  Hoi-  him  fecret  inftruftions  to  be  careful 
ftein  generaliffimo  of  the  forces  ;  that  no  perfon  ffiould  be  promoted 
and  by  thefuperiorconfidencc  which  above  him  in  the  Pruffian  army, 
he  placed  in  foreigners.  He  in-  Upon  receiving  the  patent  that  con- 
flamed  the  general  odium  by  the  ferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  lieute- 
puhlic  contempt  he  fhewed  for  the  nant-general  in  that  fervice,  he  in- 
Ruffian    nation,    for  their  religion  ftantly   dreffed    himfelf  in  his  new 


and  manners-  He  raifed  great  dii- 
contents,  as  well  by  engaging  in  the 
war  with  Denmark,  a  war  which 
feemed  totally  unconnected  with  the 
intereits  of  the  empire,  as  by  his 
boundlefs  admiration  of  the  great 
Frederic,  with  whom  Ruffia  had 
been  fo  lately  and  fo  long  in  a  ftate 
of  the  moit  violent  hoftility.  Du- 
ring the  life  of  Elizabeth,  he  ex- 
preffed    his  cocccrn   to  one  of  the 


uniform,  ordered  a  general  difcharge 
of  the  cannon  in  the  fortrefs  of  Ora- 
nienbaum, gave  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment in  honor  of  his  pro- 
motion, and  drank  his  7?iajier^s 
health  till  he  became  quite  intoxi- 
cated. 

During  his  fhort  reign  he  main- 
tained a  conltant  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  al- 
ways received  from  him  the  moil  fa- 
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lutary    advice  which  the    circum-    courfe  of  affiduous  fludy  ;    and  had 
fiances    would  admit.      That  able    particularly  applied  herfelf  to  thofe 
monarch    earnellly    difTuaded    him     authors  who  were  eminent  for  poH- 
from  the  war  with  Denmark  ;  but    tical  knowledge  :  born  with  fupe- 
finding  him  obllinately  determined    rior  abilities,  (he  had  improved  them 
to   engage  in  it,  advifed  him  to  be    by    a  condant  habit  of   rcflcdion, 
firft  crowned  at  Mofcow,  with  the    and  had  paid  an  unremitting  atten- 
ufual    folemnlties  ;    and,    when  he    tion  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
marched  to  Holftein,  to  carry  in  his     Her  mild  and  Infinuating  manners, 
train  all  the  foreign  miniilers,   and     her  engaging  addrefs,  the  graces  of 
luch  of  the  Ruffian   nobles  as  were     her  perfon,  her  unwearied  affidul- 
fufpeded    of    difaffeaion.      Frede-     ties,  and  a  perpetualfund  of  intereft- 
rlc  alfo  cautioned  him  from  alien-     ing  con verfation, had  conciliated  the 
ating  the  lands  of  the  monafteries,     favour  of  the  fufpiclous  Elizabeth, 
and  interfering  with  the  drefaof  the    who  ever  treated  her  with  compla- 
clergy;  andparticuLrly  recommend-    cency  and  affedion.     Even  her  huf- 
ed    to  him  a  due  attention  to  his    band,   though  his    general    behavi- 
confort.      Indeed,  the  king,  whofe    our  to  her  was  contemptuous  and 
penetration   Is    equal  to  his  valour,     unmannerlv,     occafionaliy    teftified 
forfaw  the  confequences  which  were    great  rcfpe'd  for  her  fuperior  abill- 
hkely  to  refult   from  the  emperor's    ties,  and  ufually  ailced  her  advice  in 
imprudent   conduft  ;    and    ordered    every   emergency.     Whenever  any 
his  ambaffador   at   Peterfhurgh    to     quarrel  arofe  between  him  and  Eli- 
fliow   every  mark  of  refpecl  to  the    zabeth,  Catharine  was  fure  to  me- 
emprefs.     Had  the    advice  of  the    diate   between     them;     and    Peter 
king  of  Pruflia  been  adopted,  Peter    owed  more  than   once  a  favourable 
might    have  avoided   his   unhappy    reception  at  court  to  her  influence 
deftiny  ;  but  It  was  the  character  of         After  his  fucceflion,  thouo-h  he 
that  mifguidedprincetopurfue  with    frequently    gave    public   marks    of 
unremitted  obllinacy    what  he  had    rooted   averlion,   yet  he   would  of- 
oncerefolved,  and  to  remain  uncon-    ten  behave  to  her  with  that   defe 
vincedbythe  moft  powerful  argu-     rence,  which  the  fuperiorlty  of  her 
ments.     1  hough    his   plans  of  re-     underflanding    challeno-ed       By  an 
formation   were,  in  many  refpefts,     unaccountable   aa  of  imprudence 
highly  falutary, yet  the  precipitancy    he    would,  In    a   full    court,  inveft 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry    her  with  the    exterior   decorations 
them  into  execution,  and  his  Impo-    of  fovereignty;   while     in  the  cha 
htic  defiance  of  popular  prejudices,     rader  of  a  colonel,  heprefented  to 
deftroyed  the  affedion   of  his  fub-     ner  the    officers    of  his    regiment 
jeas,  fomented  the  intrigues  of  the    At  the  bleffing  of  the  waters    when 
oppofite   party,  and  terminated  In    the  Ruffiap  m^onarch  appears  In  all 
his  dethronement  ^  the    pomp    of  majefty;   while    the 

In  no  light  did  the  inconfiftency    ceremonial  part  was  left  to  the  em 
of  the  emperor's  charaaermanlfett    prefs,  he    mounted  guard  as   colo- 
itfelf  more  ftrongly  than  in   his  be-     nel  and  fainted   her  with  his  nlke 
haviourtohisconfort       During  the    Under  all   thefe  circumaances,   the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,   Catharine  had    dignity  of  her   deportment  wis   fo 
cmplpyedhcrhours  of  leifurein  a    flriking,    that    it    was    Impoffible 
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not  to  contrail  her  behaviour  with  at  hand.     A  brick   houfe,  xConfift- 
the   levity    of  her   hufband's   con-  ing  of  eleven  rooms,  had  been  con- 
duct;    and  to  give  the  preference  ilru6ted  by    the  emperor's  order  in 
where  it  w'^asfo^vidently  due.  Thus  the   fortrefs  of  Schluffelburgh,  for 
this  infatuated  prince,   at   the  time  a  perfon  of  very  confiderahle  con- 
he  was  fully  determined  to  divorce  fequence,  and  had  been  raifed  with 
and  imprifon  his  wife,  imprudently  fuch  expedition,  as  to  be  almoft  fi- 
difplayed  to  his  fubje6ts  her  capa-  nifliedin  thefhortfpaceof  fix  weeks. 
city   for  empire;    and,     while    he  Peter  had  been  himfelf  at    Schluf- 
proclairaed    her    forfeiture    of    his  feiburgh    to  examine  it  ;     and    no 
own  etteem,  adopted  every  method  great  depth  of  penetration  was  re- 
to  fecure  her  that  of  the  whole  na-  quifite  to  perceive  that  It  was  con- 
tion.     While    the  breach  between  Itru^led  for  the  emprefs.      In  this 
them  was  continually  widening,  he  important  crifis   a    meeting  of  her 
would    occafionally    behave  to  her  party  was  held  at  Peterfburgh.  This 
with    the    moll  brutal   contumely;  party  was  extremely  fmall,  and,  ex- 
and    once,  in  particular,  at  an  en-  cepting  the  princefs  Daflikof,  and 
tertainment   he    gave    in    honor  of  her   particular  adherents,  confided 
the    king  of    Pruffia,    he  publicly  only  of  a  few  amongil  the  princl- 
affronted  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  pal   nobility.     The  m.oft  confplcu- 
fhe    burft    Into  tears,    and  retired  ous  of  thefe  were  prince  Voikonfl^i, 
from  table.     Thus    Infults,   no  lefs  count  Panin,    and  count  Rofofskl. 
than  his  deference,   equally  at tra 61-  In  the    firft   confultations    for    de- 
ed odium    to  himfelf,  and   popula-  throning  Peter  III.  It  was  propof- 
ritv  to  Catharine.  ed,  according  to  the  plan  of  chan- 
it  is  alfo  a  well  known  faft,  that  cellor  Beftuchef  to  declare  the  great 
he  more    than  once  avowed  an   in-  duke    emperor,  and    Catharine  re- 
tention of  arrefting  both  her  and  the  gent  during  his  minority  ;  and  this 
great  duke,  whom  he  propofed  to  wouldhave  beenthe  natural  meafure 
exclude  from  the  fuccefiion,  and  of  followed  in  any  country,   wherein 
marrying    Elizabeth     countefs     of  the   order   of  fuccefiion    was   more 
Voronzof,    his    favourite    miftrefs.  fixed  than  In  Rufiia.     Nor   was   it 
This  alarming  meafure  was  fcarce-  but  a  few  days  before   the  revolu- 
ly  adopted  before  it  was  immediate-  tlon,  that  inconvenience  attending 
ly  conveyed  to  Catharine,  through  a  minority,  joined  to   the    popula- 
the    imprudence  of    the  countefs.  rity   and    abilities  of  the    emprefs, 
By  the  fame,  or   other  means,  as  induced  the  Infurgents  to  adopt  the 
well  as  by  the  indifcretion   of  Peter  refolutlon  of  placing  her  upon  the 
himfelf,  the  emprefs  obtained  early  throne.    At  thefe  meetings,  various 
intelligence     of     every     refolutlon  plans  of  an   Infurreftion  were  pro- 
forraed    agalnft   her    perfon.       She  pofed  ;   but  It  was  at  length  unani- 
was  thus  enabled  to  feize  the  deci-  moufly    agreed  to   delay   their  at- 
five  moment  of  enterprize;   and  to  tempt   until  Peter's   departure   for, 
fecure  her  fafety  by  preventing  the  HoUieln,    when    Catharine    might 
defigns    of   her  huroand.      Indeed  feize  the  capital  in  his  abfence,  and 
her  danger  became  every  day  more  afcend  the  throne, 
and  more  imminent,  and   the    mo-  \_To  be  continued.'] 
raent  of  her  being  arreilcd  feemed 
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OW  (hall  I  defcrlbe,"  faid 

the  good  old  monk,  "the 

contralt  between  the  looks  of  our 
unhappy  youth  at  this  moment, 
and  on  the  preceding  morning  when 
he  left  us  ! — Then,  innocence, 
faintly  enlightened  by  a  gleam  of 
hope,  fmiled  on  his  features,  as  he 
chearfully  bid  us  adieu,  and  faid, 
*'  perhaps  I  may  again  hear  tidings 
of  Matilda  ;  (hould  the  will  of  hea- 
ven deny  me  happlnefs  with  her,  I 
will  come  back  refigned,  and  de- 
dicate my  future  life  to  holy  medi- 
tation, void  of  guilt."  But,  alas  ! 
he  returned  breathlefs  and  pale,  his 
hands  befmeared  with  blood,  and 
his  limbs  trembling  ;  he  could  on- 
ly utter,  in  faultering  words, 
**  fave  me,  reverend  fathers  !  fave 
me  from  juftice,  from  myfelf,  and, 
if  poflible,  from  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  !      Behold  a  murderer  1" 

"  Some  hours  clapfed  before  we 
could  coUefl  from  him,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  crime,  which  had 
produced  this  extreme  degree  of 
horror  and  compunftion,  in  a  mind 
io  virtuous  and  innocent  as  Al- 
bert's :  having  heard  the  whole,  in 
which  he  imputed  the  whole  blame 
to  his  ownhally  condud,  we  pro- 
niifed  him  protedlion  ;  and  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  for  two 
whole  days,  to  fpeak  comfort  to 
his  troubled  mind,  and  to  infuire 
him  with  confidence  in  the  bound- 
lefs  mercies  of  his  God.  On  the 
third  day  we  were  diverted  from 
this  arduous  tafic,  by  the  return 
and  behaviour  of  one  of  our  dogs; 
the  poor  animal,  v/ho  had  been  out 
all  day,  was  reRlefs,  and  (hewed 
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evident  marks  of  a  defire,  that 
fome  one  (liould  accompany  him. 
Father  Jeronr^e  and  myfelf  therefore 
refolved  to  follow  him  ;  we  pro* 
ceeded  about  half  a  mile,  when  wc 
turned  from  the  beaten  track,  ftlU 
guided  by  our  dog,  to  a  retired 
glen,  where  human  feet  had  hardly 
ever  trod  before.  Here,  on  a  rock, 
which  pruje6led  over  a  dreadful 
precipice,  fat  an  unhappy,  half- 
dillradled  objecl  ;  which  I  need  not 
add,  was  Matilda. — She  had  crept, 
with  almoft  incredible  perfever- 
ance,  up  a  fteep  afcent  to  a  ledge 
of  rock  which  overhung  a  dreadful 
chafm  ;  when  we  firft  difcovered 
her,  (he  was  eagerly  clinging  to  a 
branch  of  yew,  which  p-revv  from 
a  tifTure  in  the  rock  above,  and 
which  half  fiiaded  her  melancholy 
figure. 

*'  The  dog  followed  her  fteps, 
but  Jerome  and  myfelf,  unable  to 
afcend  fo  dangerous  a  path,  ilood, 
unobferved,  at  a  little  ditlance,  on 
the  oppofue  fide  of  the  glen, 

"  When  Matilda  firft  perceived 
the  dog,  (he  looked  with  vvildnefs 
round  her  ;  then  fixing  her  eves 
with  tendernefs  on  the  animal,  (he 
faid,  "  are  you  returned  to  me  a- 
gain  ?  and  are  you  really  my  friend? 
Fie,  (ie  upon  it  !  (h&U  even  dogs 
feduce  the  helplefs  ?  perhaps  you 
repent  of  what  yen  would  have 
done. — You  look  forrowfuily.  — • 
Alas  !  Matilda  can  forgive  you  ! 
—  Poor  brute,  you  know  I  follow- 
ed you  all  day  long,  and  would 
have  followed  you  forever,  but  that 
you  led  me  to  a  detclled  convent  ! 
Thither  Matilda  will  not  go — why 

3  I'^ 
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fnould  you  lead  me  to  a  prifon  ?  A  you,  cunning   priefls,  here  I  defy 

dog  cannot  plead  religion  in  excufe  you,   nor  will  I  ever  quit  this  rock, 

for  treachery."     She  paufed,  then  till  Albert's  voice  affures  me  I  may 

taking  a  rofary  of  pearls  from  her  do  it  fafely.'* 

fide,   file  fancifully  wound  it  round         *^  You  will  eafily  imagine   (con- 

the  dog's   neck,   faying,  "  I  have  a  tinned  the  monk)    the    fituation  of 

boon  to  nfli,  and  thus  I  bribe  you;  Jerome    and    myfelf  ;    then    igno- 

thefe    precious   beads   are    your's,  rant  of  the  manner   in  which  Ma- 

nov^  guide  me    to  the    top   of  this  tilda  had   efcaped,  we  could  only 

high  mountain,  that    I    may    look  know  from  her  own  words   and  ac- 

about  me,  and  fee  all  the  world. —  tions  that  it    was   flie  herfelf,  and 

Then    I    ihall    know    whether  my  that  her  fenfes  were  impaired;  per- 

Albert   is  (1  ill  living — Ah,  no  !   it  plexed  how  to  entice  her   from  this 

cannot  be  !  for  then  Matilda  would  perilous  retreat,    and  knowing  that 

be  happy  !   and  that  can  never,  ne-  one  falfe  ilep  would  dafh  her  head- 

ver  be  !"     She    then    burfl  into  a  long  down  the  dreadful  chafms  that 

flood    of    tears,    which  feemed,  in  parted  us,  at  length  I  faid,   "  g«^n- 

fomem.eafure,  to  calm  her  diftracled  tie    maid,   be   comforted;  Albert 

mind.  and  Matilda   may    yet  be  happy." 

*'  When  I  thought  fhe  was  fuffi-  Then  leaving  Jerome  concealed  a- 

ciently     compofed,   we    dtfcovered  raong  the   bulhes   to    watch     the 

ourfelves  ;   on  thisfiie  (hrieked,  and  poor    lunatic,    I   haftened    to    the 

hid  her  face  ;  but  calling  to  her,  I  convent,  to  relate  what  I  had  feen. 
faid,   "  Albei-t  is   ftill   ative;"    fhe         "Mean  while  Matilda  looking 

looked    at  us,  till   by  degrees  fhe  round   her,    with   a  vacant    flare, 

had  wildly  examined   us  from  head  from  time    to    time    repeated   my 

to  foot  ;   then  turning  to  the  dog,  words,   Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet 

fhefeized   him    by  the  throat,  and  he  happy  ;  then  paufing,  fhe  feemed 

would  have  dafhed   him  down   the  delighted  with  the  found  re-echoed 

CD 

precipice,  faying,  "  Ah  traitor  1  from  the  rocks,  and  again  repeat- 
is  it  thus  thou  haft  betrayed  me?''  ed,  Albert  and  Matilda  ?nay  yet  be 
The  animal  however,  itruggled,  happy  ;  flill  varying  the  modulati- 
and  got  from  her.  She  then  firm-  on  of  her  voice,  as  joy,  grief, 
ly  looked  at  us,  and  cried,  "  here  doubt,  defpair  or  hope,  alternately 
1  am  fafe,  deceitful  monfters  !  free  prevailed  in  her  bofom. 
from  the  tyranny  of  your  religi-  *' I  will  not  long  detain  you,  faid 
ous  perfecution  ;  for  if  you  ap-  the  reverend  father,  with  the  effedl 
proach  one  fmgle  flep,  I  plunge  my  narrative  had  on  the  deje6ted 
into  this  yawning  gulf,  and  fo  e-  Albert,, — he  at  firfl  exclaimed, 
fcape  your  power." — Then  recover-  **  Can  there  be  comfort  for  a  gull- 
ing from  a  frantic  laugh,  fhe  faid,  ty  wretch  like  Albert?" — and  ea- 
"  yet  tell  m.e,  did  you  not  fay  that  gerly  ran  towards  the  place,  but 
Albert  lived  ?  Oh  !  that  fuch  moved  more  calmly,  on  my  repre- 
words  had  come  from  any  lips'  but  fenting,  how  fatal  a  furprife  might 
thofe  of  a  falie  monk  ! — I  know  be  to  one  in  fo  dangerous  a  fitua- 
your  arts  ;  with  you  fuch  falfe-  tion  ;  as  he  approached  the  fpot, 
hoods  are  religious  frauds  ;  this  is  he  flirunk  back  ;  and  turning  to  mc 
a  pious  lie,  to  enfnare  a  poor  help-  faid,  "  Father  I  will  go  no  further! 
lefs  linnet  to   its   cage  :  but  I  tell  Heaven  has  ordained,  as  a  punifh- 
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mcnt  of  the  murder  I    have   com-  a  fituatlon  of  a  beloved  ohjeft,  may 

mitted,    that    T    (hould   become   a  be  fuppofed    to    infpire  ;    added  to 

witnefs  of    the   fhocking   death  of  this,    the  deed    he  had   committed 

the  poor   loft:  Matilda  ;  for,  at  my  fat  heavy  on   his    foul,  and    he  did 

approach,  fhe  vull,  in  frantic  exta-  not   dare    to    hope    for    an    event, 

cy,     quit     her    hold,      and    perifli  which  his  own  gnilty  thoughts  re- 

before     my   eyes/'    I    urged   him  proached  him  with   not  having  de- 

to  proceed,  but  it  was  in   vain,   he  ferved. 

fat  down  on  a  bank,  and  continued  "  At    length    the   crifis    of  the 
filent,  wrapt  in    an  agony    of  irre-  fever  (hewed    figns  ^of  a  recovery, 
folution,   when  he  heard,   at  a  lit-  and     now   his   joy     was    without 
tlediftance,  the  well  known    voice  bounds;  even  the    blood    of  Con- 
of  the  poor  lunatic,  ilill  repeating,  rad  feemed  a  venial   crime;  he  tri- 
Alhert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be  bap-  umphed  in    the  anticioation  of  re- 
py  :      roufed    by     the     found,    he  ward  for  all   he   had  {uttered  :  but 
Itarted  up,    and  cautioufly  advanc-  this  happinefs  was  of  fhort  dura- 
ing,  he  exclaimed,   '*  Jult  heaven!  tion,   for  at  that  time  I    received  a 
fultil  thofe  words,  and  let  them  in-  letter  from  the  abbefs  Therefa,  de- 
deed  be  happy  V*  manding    back   the  fugitive  whofe 
*'  Matilda  knew   the  voice,  and  retreat  Oie    had    difcovered.     This 
carefully    treading  a  path,  which  requilltion  I   knew    I    mufl;  obey  ; 
would    have    feemed  impracticable  therefore  giving   the    letter  to  Al- 
to one  poffeffed  of  reafon,   (he  de-  bert,    f  was  going   to   explain  the 
fcended  from   the   ledge  on   which  necelllty  of  my  compliance,   when 
fhe  fat,  and  approached  with   cau-  heburiiinto   the   moft    bitter   and 
tious  fteps  ;  but  at  the  fight  of  Al-  violent    exclamations    againil    this 
bert,   flew    impetuoufly      forward,  and    all    other     religious     houfes, 
till  feeing  me,  flie  as  fuddenly  ran,  curfing  their  eflablifhment  as  a  vio- 
and  would  have   ?gain  retreated  to  lation  of  the  hrll  law  of  nature, 
the  rock,  flirieking,   "  it  is  all  illu-  "  Having  heard  with  a  mixture 
fion  and  prieftcraft !   It  is   not  real  of  pity,  patience  and   refentment, 
Albert,  and  I  am  betrayed."     We  all  that  his  rage  or  difappointment 
purfued,     and   caught    her  ;      but  could    fuggeil,    1    anfwered  nenrjy 
finding     my    reh'gious    drefs    only  in  thefe  words :    "  My  fon,    blame 
augmented    the     diforder    of    her  not   the    pious   inftitutions    of  out- 
mind,     I   withdrew,     leaving    only  holy  church,   fandified  by  the   oh- 
Albert  to  calm  her  needlefs  fears.  fervance  of  many  ages;    nor   impi- 
*'  But   no  perfualion,    even  from  oufly  arraign  the  triylteriousdtcrees 
him,  could    induce   her    to     come  of    providence,   which    often    pro- 
within  view  of  the  convent  gates ;  duct-s  good  from  evil.     This  facred 
I    therefore   provided  accommoda-  edifice    has    been    confecrated   like 
tious    for   her   in  the  cottage   of  a  many  others,  by  our  pious  anceitor^, 
labourer,    at    fome    little  diiiance  ;  for  purpolcs  honorable  to    heaven, 
where  for  many  days  her    delirium  and  ufcful  to   m.ankind  ;   their  hot* 
continued,   while  a  fever  threaten-  pitable   doors    are  ever  open  to  dif~ 
ed    a    fpeedy   dilTolution.     During  trcis  ;   and  the  chief  objc6i  of  our 
this  period,  Albert    was  labouring  care  is,   to  difcover  and   relieve  it> 
under  all   the  anxiety,   which   iuch  Tiiis  holy   manfion  has  ion?  betu 
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an  afylum  againfl;  the  opprefiion  of  was  dangeroufly  ill:  this  proved  to 

human    laws,    which     drove     thee  be  no  other  than  the  wounded  Con- 

from  thine  home  j  and,   it  is  but  a  rad.     He  explained  in  a  few  words 

few  days,  fince  thou  thyfelf,  bleffed  the  motive  of  hisvifit,  telling  me, 

an    inftitution    which     faved     the  that    immediately     after    the    ren- 

wretchcd  Matilda,  perifliing   with  counter,  dreading   that  awful  pre- 

madnefs.      Nay,  at  this    very  mo-  fence  in    which   no  fecret    is    con- 

ment,  its  mercy  (helters    from   the  cealed,    and    to    which  he   appre- 

hands  of  juilice,  a   murderer  !   yet  hended  he    was  fummoned    by  his 

thy  prefumption  dares  deny  its  ge-  own  fword  in  the   injured   hand  of 

n-eral  ufe,  from  thy    own    fenfe  of  Albert,  he    had   vowed,  if  heaven 

partial  inconvenience,  and  execrate  fhould  grant  his  life,  to  repair   the 

monadic  inilitutlons,   becaufc    thy  wrongs  he  had  committed.    He  had 

wayward  paflions  are  checked  :   but  already  executed  a  deed,  refigning 

know,     fiiort-fighted     youth,     the  all  the  fortune  of  her  father,  in  fa- 

titility  of  thefe  inftitutions  will  not  vour  of  Matilda  ;   he  had  declared 

be  lefs  cfteemed  becaufe   they  pre-  his  guilty  commerce  with  Therefa, 

vent  the  union  of  Albert  and  Ma-  that  (he  might  repent  or  fufFer  pu- 

tiida,  an  union    which    would   an-  nifliment;  he  had  paid  all  the  debts 

fvver  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pro-  of  Albert,  and   jullified    his   cha- 

pagate  a  race  of  infidels  and    mur-  rafter  to  the  world  ;  and,  finally,  he 

derers.'*      I    ftoTjped,    for     I  per-  had  refolved  to  implore  the  prayer* 

ceived  the  gentle  Albert  was  touch-  of  myfelf,  and   the    venerable  fa- 

ed  with  my  rebuke  ;  he  fell  on  his  thers  of  this  houfe,  to   make   him 

knees,  and  exclaimed,  in    the    pa-  worthy   of    becoming  one    of  our 

thetic   words    of  fcripture  :   "Fa-  holy  order,  that    if    he   lived,    he 

ther  I  have  finned  againll   heaven,  might    be  ufeful,  and   if  he  died, 

and  in  thy  fight."     *'  It  is  enough  happy," 

my  fon,    1  compaffionate  your  fitu-         The  prior  concluded   his  narra- 

ation  ;  and  will  do    more  ;  for  tho'  tlve,    by   faying,  that   Albert  and 

I  cannot  detain  Matilda  longer  than  Matilda   were    united.       He    then 

till  (he  is  well  enough  to  be  remov-  briefly  hinted  arguments  in  favour 

cd  ;   yet  in  that  time  (if  heaven  ap-  of  monaftic  inftitutions  ;  yet  libc- 

proves  my  endeavours)   I  may  con-  rally  allowed,  that  the  religion    of 

tribute  to  your  happinefs,  by  inter-  his  country,  might  in  certain  points 

ceding    with    htr     father     (whofe  be   wrong,  and    knowing     me     to 

death  we  were  not  then  acquainted  be  a    proteftant,   I    fuppofe  he  ac- 

with)  ;   and  fiiould  I   fail  in  the  at-  knowledged    more    than    I    ought 

tempt,  this  roof,  which    thy  hafty  in  juftice  to  his  candour  to  relate  : 

pafTion  has  profaned,   ihall  yet  be  a  for  this    reafon,   ]l   have    purpofely 

refugee  to  thee  from  defpair  ;   and  I  fupprefied  the    name  and    fituation 

will  ftrive  to  rait'e  ihy  thoughts  a-  of  his    convent  ;  but    I   fhall   ever 

bove   the    trlfiincjj    difappointm.ents  remember  the  words  with  which  he 

of  atranfjtory  world."  finiPaed  this  difcourfe  :    "  True  re- 

"  I  could  not  wait   the   reply  of  ligion,   faid  he,  howfoever   It    may 

Albert,   faid   the    prior,    being    at  vary  in  outward  ceremonies,   orar- 

this  time  called  out  to  welcome  the  ticies  of  faith,  will   always   induce 

arrival  of  a  llranger,  who  they  faid  mankind  to  do  good,    to  love   and 
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help  each  othet* ;  it   will  teach   us,  cence,    or    a     fincere    repentance, 

that    no    fm,  however    fecret,    can  Then,     no    matter    whether    you 

long  remain    concealed  ;   and    that  choofc  a  convent  for  retirement,  or 

when  the  world  and  all  its  vanities,  com?nune  nvith  your  o^wn  heart  upon 

have  palled  the  fated  appetite,   you  ysur  bed^  andbe  jlill.^^ 
muft  feek  refuge  in  confcious  inno- 

FOR   THE   COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

T  H  E     R  H  A  P  S  O  D  I  S  T,     No.    IV. 

IT  may  probably  be  expefted  ledge  of  the  character  and  (ituatioo 
that  the  Rhapfodill  will  now  of  the  Rhapfodift,  and  not  folely 
proceed  to  gratify  hisreader'scuri-  founded  on  the  flight  bafis  of  con- 
ofity,  by  fubmitting  to  his  critical  je6lure,  as  he,  for  the  credit  of  his 
infptdion,  the  reft  of  that  curious  own  fagacity  avers,  ftrongly  per- 
perfovmancc  of  which  the  purport  fuaded  me  to  forbear,  even  w^hilc 
has  already  been  explained  in  the  employed  in  tranfcribing  it  for  pub- 
fequel  of  my  former  paper.  I  lication.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
know  not  whether  the  limits  to  when  the  two  alternatives  of  paffing 
which  reafon  and  convenience  na-  it  over  unnoticed,  or  of  publifhing 
turally  reftrift  the  writer  of  perio-  it  disjointed  or  entire,  as  conveni- 
dical  efiays,  will  admit  of  fo  diffufe  ence  might  dictate,  were  fo  candid- 
a  compofuion. — But  perhaps  it  will  ly  fubmitted  to  my  choice,  my  vo- 
not  be  abfolutely  necefiary  to  com-  luntary  approbation  of  the  latter 
prife  the  whole  in  a  fingle  paper,  mode,  might  rcafonably  furnifh  a 
nor  will  it  be  lefs  acceptable,  tho'  ftrong  prefumption  in  his  favour, 
delivered  out  by  piece-meal.  The  I  am  not  yet  quite  diverted  of  my 
efiay  may  be  broken  down  into  e-  terrors,  unable  to  refift  the  foft  at- 
qual  though  detached  portions,  and  traftions  which  vanity  difplays  to 
by  means  of  myjudicious  diftribu-  delude  her  vidlim  to  his  ruin  ;  and 
tion  of  the  feveral  parts,  the  frag-  unconfcious  that  pride  perpetually 
ments  may  be  fodifpofed  as  to  ren-  induces  ortentation,  and  only  flat- 
der  a  due  connexion  of  the  fubjeft,  ters  into  mean  compliance,  in  order 
and  a  regular  arrangement  of  my  to  betray,  ray  weaknels  yielded  to 
author's  critical  remarks,  a  very  temptation,  and  my  blind  temerity 
entertaining,  and  by  no  means  a  hailened  the  completion  of  the 
laborious  talk.  work,  unnr-indful  of  immediate  con- 
It  was  not  without  much  reluc-  fequences.  But  my  raihnefs  might 
tance,  that  I  confcnted  to  counte-  have  been  remedied  by  a  feafonable 
nance  fo  publicly  the  whimfical  ad-  anticipation.  The  occafion  would 
drefs  with  which  my  correipondent  have  juftified  a  very  artful  apology, 
prefaces  his  remarks.  A  fecret  ap-  a  pundlilious  obfervance  of  all  the 
prehenfion  that  my  conduft  might  niceties  of  form  is  extremely  fa- 
unwarily  induce  the  public  to  be-  vourable  to  the  advantageous  dif- 
lieve,  tiiat  his  bold  infinuations  play  of  an  author's  literary  qualiti- 
wcre  juitihed  by  a  previous  know-  cation.    My  ^Icnce,  thcreforej^  was^ 
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altogether  inexcufable,  and  I  def-  — while   I  wait  in   awful  expe^a- 

pair  of  accounting  for  the  omiflion  tion   of  my   fentence  from  the  lips 

in  a  probable  manner,  fince  it  was  of  inflexible  judges,  and  dread  the 

neither  confident  with  my   difpofi-  moment,   when  the   keen    edge  of 

tion,  or  my  talents,  to  permit  this  wit,  the  lively     petulance   of   the 

whimfical  addrefs  to  appear  in  pub-  fair,  and  the  grave  rebuke  of   the 

lie  without  the  ufual  appendage  of  philofopher,  fhall  be  equally  exert- 

a  ftudied  preface,  and  the  aid  of  a  ed  to  cover  me  with   Ihame. — My 

ceremonious  preliminary.  readers  may  w^onder  at  my  fears — 

I  am  now  entangled  in  this  dire  and   fmile    at    the    uneafmefs  and 

dilemma,  and  every  effort    to  dif-  anxiety  which  the  fatal  cataftrophc 

engage  myfelf,  mufl,    of  neceflity,  has  thus  infpired. — But  1  mean  not 

be    unavailing,    and    only  fink    me  to  infe6l  my  readers  with   the  fame 

farther  into    difficulties.     When  a  melancholy   apprehenfions.      I    am 

difailer  has  adlually  befallen   us,  it  far  from   intending   to  impart  the 

is  wholly   remedilefs,  and    wifdom  fmalleft  portion  of  my  feelings,  or 

ftoops  from  her  wonted  dignity  in  a   fingle   ray  of  fenfibility   to   the 

attempting  to  obviate  its  mifchiev-  minds  of  others.     My    pride  will 

ous  confequences,  by   means   only  not  ftoop  from  itswonted  elevation, 

calculated  to   elude  the  violence  of  to  touch  the  pity  of  an   adverfary, 

its  firfl:  aifault,  and  by  precautions  and  awaken  fympathy  to  plead  my 

only  proper  to  be   ufed  when   dan-  caufe. 

ger  originally  meditated  an  attack.  Trufting,  therefore,  to  the  can- 

If  the  prudence  of  a  general   fleeps  dour  of  the    wife,  the    witty,    and 

while  the  enemy  approaches,   and  the  fair,  among  thofe   who  honor 

the  opportunity  is  offered  to  efcape,  my  productions  with   their  notice, 

and  only  roufes  at  the  cry    of   vie-  I  fhall  now  relieve  myfelf,  as   well 

tory  when    befet  by  numbers,  and  as  others,  from  the   dull    detail  of 

menaced  by  deftru<£lion,  fhe  awakes  forrows — I  am.  alfo  reminded,  that 

too  late  for  reparation   and  repent-  my  correfpondent  is  importunately 

ance.  foliciting  my  attention,  and  is  an- 

Such  is    my   prefent    fituation,  gry  thati  thusindulgemypropenG- 

fuch  the  perils  by  which  I    am  fur-  ty  to  fcribbling,  and  continue  with 

rounded,  and  fuch  the  necefTuy  of  vexations     indifference   to    defcant 

fubmitting  to  punifhment   infiifted  on  common  topics, while  his  import- 

with  difcretionary  power,  incurred  ant  communication  remains    unno- 

by  m.y  own   imprudence.     A    very  ticed.      His    impatience   may   per- 

critical  conjuntlure,    furely,   and  a  haps  fufpedl  me  of  a  fecret   inten- 

very  dangerous  predicament,   from  tion  to   elude    the    performance  of 

which  my    talents  and    addrefs  are  my  promife. — I  will  not  fport  with 

quite  incapable  of  extricating    me.  his  fear  any    longer,  than    juft    to 

While  1  ponder  on  the   horrors  of  mention,  that    however   unpromif- 

my  fate,  horrors  which  imagination  ing  the  fubjedt,  fome  remarks  fug- 

ftili  continues  to    revive    and  deck  gefted,  as  I  judge,   by  long  reflec- 

with    formidable    afpedl,    and  con-  tion  to  my  correfpondent,  are  not, 

template,  in  filent  anguifli,    the   li-  as  far  as  I   have  difcovered,  antici- 

gure  of  diflrefled  modeily,  degrad-  pated   by  any   of  my   predeceffors, 

ed  from    her   ftation   of  command,  and  will,  upon    perufal,    be    found 

andflripped  of  the  enfigns  of  power  highly   worthy  of  attention,  from 
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thofe  who    found  their  pretenfions  and    opinions    of-   the    multitude. 

to  fame  on  the  wit  and    eloquence  But,  though  I  aim  at  the  difcovery 

difplayed  in  familiar  and  defultory  of  truth,  preftinted  to  my  view  na- 

compofition.      If  any  excufe  for  in-  ked    and  unniaiked — and   difrobed 

troducing  a  ftranger  on  a  ftage,  ap-  of  adventitious  ornament,  yet  with 

propriated  to  mylelf,  be  deemed  re-  equal  care  do  I  endeavour   to   pre- 

quifite,  thus    much   I    Ihall    fay  in  ferve  my  judgment,  uninfc'6led   by 

my  defence,  that  my  vanity,  how-  the   temporary     rage    of    novelty, 

ever  great,  cannot  tempt  me  to  be-  which  thrives  beneath  the  rigid  in- 

lieve,  that  the  reputation    of   an  a-  terdidlion,  and  profpers  in    defpitc 

dept,  in  this  my  favourite    art,   is  of   the  permanent  controul  of  ha- 

attainable  by  the  boldeft  efforts  of  bit. 

my  own  unaffifted    capacity.     The         In  this  difquifition,   a.nd  in  every 

aflillance  of  another  was  therefore  work  proceeding  from  my  pen,  my 

neceffary  and  proper  in  the  prefent  chief   demands  are   the    liberty  of 

inftance.  judging  for  my feif,  and,    as    a  ne- 
ceffary confequence  of  fuch    a  pri- 

Coniitiuation  of  the  Epijlle,  mary  requeft,  entire    freedom  with 

refpedl    to    compofition,     and   the 

IF  I  underftand  your   character  qualities  of  ftile.      In    managing   a 

aright,    and    am    not    egregioufly  fubjeft,  in  the  choice   of   which  I 

mifled,  by  thofe  marks  of  eccentri-  am  governed  by  motives  of  prefer- 

city   difcovered   in    your  writings,  ence  peculiar  to  myfelf.      It  is  pro- 

you  are  not  the  worfe  for  the  fup-  per  that  the  language  be  railed   to 

pofed  advantage   of  an    education,  the  level  of  the  fentiment,  and  the 

—and    though   perhaps  too  much  ftile  no  lefs  difcriminated  from  the 

governed  by  capricious  principles,  herd  of  compofets,  than  the  topic, 

you  are  not  the  child  of  imitation,  Think  not  that    my  vanity  afpires 

and  the    (lave    of  prejudice.     Yoi:  to  unufual   excellence    in   point   of 

pay  no  reverence  to  error,    though  compofition.    I  defire  to  differ  from 

fandtloncd  by  antiquity,  nor  believe  my  brother  authors  of  the  monthly, 

that  fafhion  can   juftify  abfurdities  weekly,    or  diurnal  fpecies — rather 

in  practice  or  in  fpeculation.     You  in    kind,    than    in    degree.      Such 

will  not,  therefore,  queftion  my  ve-  ambition  is  furely  laudable,  and  the 

racity,  when  I  affure  you,   that   on  want  of  it  is  doubclefs  a  defeft    ia 

this  occafion,  I  have  faithfully  con-  whomfoever  it  appears.      I  love  the 

fulted  my  own  underilanding,  with-  pompous  and  the  gay,  the  copious 

out  fubmltting  to  authority,  or  ap-  and  diffufe  in    writing,   nor   can    I 

pealing  to  example.     Confcious  as  be  convinced  merely   by    another's 

I  am,  that  liberty  cannot  fubfift  in  teftimony,  that  any  praifes  can   be 

any   great  degree,    unlefs    fhe  ac-  honeftly  conferred  on  thofe,  howe- 

knowledges    the    independence    of  ver  ufeful    and   edifying   their    in- 

a    reafonable   being,    to    think,   as  ftrudtions,    whofe   words    are    few, 

well  as  to  aft,  without  coerfion   or  and    llile   compaft.     The   pointed 

reftraint ;   I  here  proclaim  my  fcorn  apothegm  and  fage  remark,  are  pro- 

or,  at  leaft,  difrefpeft,  of   all   who  du<5tive  of  as  little  profit  to  my  un- 

a6l  in  oppofition    to    their    reafon,  derftanding,  as  pleafure  to  my  ear  ; 

though  conformably  to  the  pradicc  nor  can  I  prevail  on  myfelf  to  treat 
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with  approbattov  or  spplaiife,  an  would  meet  with  neglect,  ami  fink 
aft'edled  obfcurity  and  ftudied  brC"  into  fudden  oblivion.  My  apho- 
vjity,  though  fanftioned  by  the  ve-     rifms,  though   di(5lated   by    expe- 


nerable  names  of  Montefquieu  and 
Tacitus.  Pofiibly  the  light  of  me- 
thod and  the  vigour  of  concifenefs, 
may  always  be  denied  to  the  writer 
who  fondly  admires,  and  affiduouf* 
ly  imitates,  the  beautiful  diffufenefs 
and  fplendid  luxuriance  of  Cicero, 
• — orthe  grave,  melodious,  andmu- 
fical  inftruftlons  of  Socrates.  But 
it  is  only  in  his  compofitions  that 
thus  the  genuine  attributes  of  elo- 
quence are  found.  A  genius  that 
delights  in  the  variety  of  contrail:, 
and  the  magnificence  of  amplifica- 
tion, can  only  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  difplaying  to  the  raptured  ear  of 
a  living  audience,  the  golden  flow 
of  elocution,  and  the  inexprefiive 
harmony  of  period.  This  is  my 
belief,  which,  if  not  orthodox,  and 
framed  by  the  exafteft  rules  of  cri- 
tical propriety,  as  unfolded  by  the 
greateft  mailers  of  the  arts,  I  am 
not  willlnof  to  correal. 

The  cacoethes  fcribendl,  or  itch 
oF  writing  (as  fome  more  eminent 
for  the  homefpun  fimpliclty  of 
Englilli  flile,  than  for  their  fcrupu- 
lous  regard  for  the  learned  phrafe- 
ology  of  medical  writers,  have 
been  pleafed,  fomewhat  indecently 
to  render  it)  is  a  term  invented  by 
literary  empirics,  to  denote  a  fpe- 
cles  of  difeafe,  no  lefs  whlmfical 
than  prevalent,  among  the  middle 
clafs  of  writers.  The  nature  of 
this  diforder  has  been  fo  frequently 
defined,  its  rank  in  the  fynopfis  of 
moral  maladies,  fo  repeatedly  afcer- 
tained,  and  all  the  variety  of  fymp- 
toms  which  precede  and  accompany 
the  infeftlon  fo  minutely  defcribed 
and  fo  accurately  enumerated,  that 
I  fear  my  endeavours  farther  to 
elucidate     fo    curious     a    fubjed, 


rience,  and  written  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  eloquent  profeffor  of  Leyden, 
would  be  deficient  in  novelty,  and 
would  therefore  lay  no  claim  t©  at- 
tention. 

I  need  not  inform  my  medical 
readers,  that  novelty  is  indlfpenfa- 
bly  neceffary  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  a  new  fyflem,  and  pro- 
cure it  infallible  fuccefs  among  the 
ftudents,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
healing  art  :  for  the  love  of  inno- 
vation is  not  confined  to  the  giddy 
intelle6ls  of  youth,  but  often  pro- 
duces a  revolution  in  the  forms  of 
education,  and  difturbsthe  econo- 
my of  learned  inftitutions.  You 
may  often  have  obferved,  and  there 
is  even  a  recent  inftance  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  that  this  ruling  paflion  has 
prevailed  upon  a  learned  profeffor, 
at  one  time  publicly  to  utter  pre- 
cepts, and  adopt  a  fyilem,  which 
has  only  ingenuity  to  recommend 
it ;  and  which,  at  a  former  period, 
when  caprice  happened  to  operate 
with  lefs  than  ufual  vigour,  was 
treated  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  the  unexampled  fuccefs  of 
oneallied  to  me,  at  ieall  in  name,  if 
not  In  family,  and  ftudies,  cannot 
infpire  me  with  confidence.  I  am 
fenfible  that  were  the  name  and  ge- 
nius of  a  Boerhaave  to  revive  in 
fome  modern  ledlurer,  his  elo- 
quence would  doubtlefs  be  ap- 
plauded— but  his  antiquated  doc- 
trines would  excite  the  laughter, 
rather  than  the  admiration  of  his 
hearers.  Think  not  that  I  affume 
that  honorable  charatlcr — I  dif- 
claim  all  pretenfions  to  the  *' Au- 
rium  OS  Hermanni,"  nor  have  I  the 
leail  acquaintance  with  him  or  his 
celebrated  pupil.     Much  lefs    fliall 
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I  dlfplay   the  leAuring   orator  in  his  medical  knowledge — and  feem* 

mock  folemnity,  defcribing  this  de-  particularly  unacquainted  with  the 

lirium  of  fancy,  or  "  mania,*'  (hall  dilUndions  that  maintain    between 

I  call  it  f  for  its  progrefs   and    ef-  **  mania  phrenitis,  and  delirium" — 

fcCts     are    not     unlike     a    partial  my  friend,  however,  thinks   it  ne- 

frenzy.  cefTary  to    declare,  how    little    he 

I  Ihall  here  impofe  filence  upon  pretends  to  a  rivalfliip  with  Boer- 

my  correfpondent,  with  remarking,  haave  ! 

that  he  does  not  appear  to  confult  W. 

propriety,    in    the    application    of 

••■<>- •-«^<^><S><S><S><S'"<>'">- 

ISMAEL    COULOSKI. A  Turkish  Tale. 


[_Continu&d  fro?}i  page  s'^S*  ^ndnoiu  coiichided,  ] 


N  his  way  to  the  caravanfera,  he 
wat>  flopped  by  an  honed  muf- 
fehnan,  who  defired  to  know  if  his 
name  was  not  IfmaelColouflci?  That 
is  as  it  may  be,  replied  he  ;  if  you 
wifh  to  do  me  an  ill  turn,  I  am  not 
Ifmael  ;  but  if  you  have  an  incli- 
nation to  prevent  my  dying  of  hun- 
ger, I  am  whatever  you  defire  to 
have  me.  Very  well,  replied  the 
honed  muflelman  ;  fuppofe  1  was  a 
banker,  ordered  by  Ifmael  Couiolki 
to  lind  his  fon  at  Condantinople, 
that  1  had  been  fearching  for  him 
fome  time,  and  that  relying  on  your 
countenance,  though  a  dranger  to 
me,  I  had  accoded  you,  with  a 
defign  of  giving  you  two  thoufand 
iequins,  would  you  then  be  Ilmael 
Couloflci  ?  Yes,  mod  undoubtedly, 
exclaimed  our  philofopher.  Then 
laid  the  banker,  follow  me,  and 
on  your  receipt  I  will  ^\st  you  the 
two  thoufand  fequins. 

Jfmael  was  not  deceived  in  the 
banker,  he  paid  the  money,  and  at 
the  fnme  time  offered  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  own  houfe,  which  was 
chearfully  accepted.  The  intention 
of  Ifmael's    father  in    fending    his 
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fon  to  Condantinople  was  to  folicit 
an  intered  in  the  divan  ;  but  the 
tragic  exit  of  his  uncle,  for  fome 
time  gave  a  check  to  his  ambition; 
however,  the  banker  intereded  him- 
felf  fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  the 
grand  vizier  confcnted  not  to  make 
him  refponfible  for  the  faults  of 
his  uncle,  whofe  riches  was  his  only 
crime,  but  which  at  Condantinople 
is  a  crime  feldom  pardoned. 

Coulofl<:i  who  had  fcarce  ever  feen 
a  muflcet,  foon  obtained,  through 
the  intered  of  his  friend  the  banker, 
the  place  of  an  aga  of  the  janifla- 
ries,  to  whom  the  grand  feign ior, 
had  lately  fent  the  fatal  bow  dring. 
In  this  place,  Ifmael  foon  affumed 
all  the  haughtinefs  and  arrogance 
of  a  favourite  of  fortune  ;  his  am- 
bition increafed  in  proportion  to  his 
promotion  ;  he  now  expedlcd  to  be 
appointed  chief  of  that  powerful 
body,  of  which  he  was  at  prefent 
one  of  the  principal  officers. 

His  mind  given  up  to  ambition, 
was  become  the  prey  of  devouring 
cares  ;  but  however  great  its  influ- 
ence, it  did  not  entirely  exclude  all 
i^ofter  ideas;    love  that  indnuating 

3L 
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pailion,  eafily  introouced  Itfeif,  but    felf  on   his  generofity  :  there  take 


only  ferved  to  increafe  the  diforder 
that  already  prevailed  there.  If- 
mael,  as  much  for  falhion  as  through 
inclination,  had  formed  a  feragiio 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  bell  compofed  in  Con- 
Itantinopie.  His  emifl'aries  had 
brought  him  from  Georgia,  a  great 
number  of  thofe  beautiful  girls  who 
are  there  an  ohjed:  of  commerce, 
and  who  enrich  iheir  parents  at  the 
expence  of  their  own  liberty.  Their 
education  prepares  them  for  the 
part  they  are  to  a£l ;  they  are  early 
learnt  to  lay  afide  that  fentiment  of 
pride,  fo  natural  to  their  fex,  and 
which  in  other  countries  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  fhield  of  virtue  :  all  the 
initrud^ion  given  them  is  on  the  art 
of  pleafing,  and  to  render  them 
more  complaifant  and  fubmiffive. 
Our  Europeans,  differently  educa- 
ted, well  know  the  fecret  of  raifmg 
defires ;  the  Georgians,  on  the 
contrary,  are  only  adepts  in  the 
art  of  extinguifhing  them 

Though  furrounded  with  beau- 
ties, Ifmael  had  hitherto  preferved 
his  liberty  :  he  was  deftined  to  fur- 
render  it  to  a  little  brunett,  who 
had  fcarce  any  beauty  to  boaft  of, 
and  who  revenged  herfelf  on  him, 
for  the  affront  offered  to  her  fex  by 
his  long  continued  infenfibility. 

Our  philofopher  one  day  walking 


thy  two  hundred  fequins,  and  con- 
duct this  little  French  b — h,  as  you 
call  her,  to  my  palace. 

Henrietta,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  little  brunett,  remained  many 
days  in  Ifmael's  feragiio,  without 
feeins:  her  nev/  mailer.  But  this 
mark  of  contempt,  which  would 
have  been  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  an 
Aliatic,  did  not  give  her  the  lead 
uneafinefs  ;  a  Turk- appeared  in  her 
eyes  neither  capable  of  loving  nor 
worthy  of  being  beloved  ;  the  awk- 
ward and  flovenly  appearance  of  her 
companion's  ftruck  her,  more  than 
their  beauty  :  (he  envied  them  not 
the  favours  of  their  mafter.  '  If, 
faid  fhe,  he  continues  to  render  ho- 
mage to  their  charms,  and  eternal- 
ly negledls  mine,  my  captivity  will 
be  more  fupportable  than  I  imagin- 
ed. But  unhappily  Ifmael  forfook 
beauty  to  attach  himfelf  to  the 
graces.  He  one  day  took  a  fancy 
of  talking  to  Henrietta,  to  know 
from  herfelf,  how  (he  liked  her  new 
fituation,  and  if  (he  flill  regretted 
leavingherown country:  fhe  anfwer- 
ed  his  queftions  with  great  fpirit,and 
affured  him  fhe  continually  fighed 
after  the  momentin  whichfhe  fhould 
recover  her  liberty,  that  fhe  had 
no  tafte  for  the  amufements  of  a 
feragiio,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  could  render  her  llay 
inthatpartof  tiie  city  where  the  traf-  there  in  the  leaft  fupportable.  If- 
fic  of  flaves  is  carried  on,  heard  an     mael  was  furprifed  and  vexed  with 


Armenian  merchant  fwearing,  in 
good  Turk,  at  a  young  girl  who 
was  in  her  turn  laughing  at  him  in 
good  French.  Am  I  not  a  moil 
unfortunate  young  fellow,  faid  the 
Armenian  ?  I  bought  this  little 
French  b — h  for  tv.'O  hundred  fe- 
quins, and  cannot  get  ten  for  htr. 
1  find  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  keep  her 
for    myfclf.      That    is  a    fad  affair, 


this  unexpefted  but  candid  declara- 
tion. Your  companions,  faid  he, 
efteem  themfelves  the  happiefl  wo- 
men in  Turkey.  They  were  born 
flaves,  replied  Henrietta,  with  the 
greateil  vivacity,  they  do  not  feel 
the  weight  of  the  fetters  which  op- 
prefsme:  you  reign  in  their  hearts, 
while  mine  detefts  you  :  your  tire- 
fome  company  fills  them   with  joy  : 


faid  Ifmael,  who  always  prided  him-    you  are  a  man  like  all  the  others  they 
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have  been  iifed  to,   and  it  Is  all  they    fultan  :   in  Turkey,    it  is  more  dif- 


defire.  And  what  do  you  defire 
more,  replied  our  philofopher  ?  Sir, 
continued  Henrietta,  I  delire  deli- 
cacy, a  thoufand  little  attentions, 
polite  manners,  an  aftive  and  ele- 
gant imagination,  in  fhort,  the  art 
of  pleafing,  an  art  of  which  a  Turk 


ficult  for  a  miniiler  to  difTcmble  tlian 
to  punifh  an  offence  ;  however,  he 
deferred  his  refentment  till  he  could 
find  a  fure  means  of  fecuring  to 
himfclf  the  fpoils  of  the  agahehad 
determined  to  ruin. 

Couloflci    was     admitted    to  the 


is  entirely  ignorant,  and  none  more  confidence    of  the   vizier,  and    the 

fo    than  your  reverence.     Though  place  of  the   devoted  aga  promifed 

Ifmael    found    his   Have    fomevvhat  liim  as  a  reward  for  his  afliflance  in 

difficult  to  pleafe,  yet  he  vvilhed  to  bringing   about   the  defned  event  ; 

make  her  change  her  ideas,  and  on  this  profpeft  of  advancement,  once 

parting   left  with   her  the  mod  un-  more  roufed  the  expiring    flame  of 

equivocal  proof  ofacommencingpaf-  ambition;  he  alfo  thought   his  ad- 

fion   of  which  a  Turk   is   capable,  ditional  dignity  would    increafe  his 

that  is,    he  left    his  handkerchief,  confequence  in  the  eyes   of  Henri- 

When  he  was  leaving  her  apartment,  etta,  and  the  fooner  enable  him  to 

Henrietta   burft   out    into    a    loud  fubdue  her  ftubborn  heart.  Thoucrh 


laugh  :  here  take  again  this  hand- 
kerchief, faid  (he  to  him,  I  am  far 
from  afpirir.g  to  the  honor  which 
it  prefages  ;  carry  it  to  fome  other, 
who  may  know  its  value,  1  difdain 
to  accept  it. 

Couloflii  could  fcarce  believe  h:s 
ears,  he  thought  fuch  a  refufal  could 
not  be  poffible  ;  but  the  effect  ir 
produced  was  fudden  ;  he  perceiv- 
ed for  the  firft  time,  fomeihing  in 
his  bofom  that  made  him  moll  ar- 
dently defire  to  furmount  her  difiu- 
clination  ;  he  now  ail<ed  as  a  fa- 
vour, what  he  betore  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  :    the  proud 


he  Hill  continuc^d  to  be  vt^ry  afiidu- 
ous,  and  daily  exprelTed  the  fame 
fcntiments  he  had  at  firft  fworn  to^ 
yet  the  penetrating  girl  eafily  per- 
ceived that  fome  affair  of  confe- 
quence occupied  his  mind  ;  there- 
fore, as  well  to  prove  her  power 
over  him,  as  to  fatisfy  her  curiofity, 
fhe  determined  to  extort  from  him 
tiic  important  fecret;  it  only  coli  her 
a  few  apparent  compliances,  fome 
fcft  exprelfions  that  'might  be  con- 
Itrned  into  a  favourable  meaning, 
to  obtain  her  purpofe  ;  no  great  ex- 
pence  of  coquetry  is  neceffary  to 
delude    a  Turk,      ifmael,   who    al- 


mulTelman    fell  at  the  knees   of  his  ready  thought  himfelf  in  poffeffion 

flave,  and  acknowledged  her  the  fo-  of  all  he  defired,  frankly  and  fully 

vereignmillrefsof  his  future  deli  iny  :  acquainted  her  with  the    enterprize 

tin's  humiliation  gratified  the  vanity  that  had  been  concerted  between  the 

of  his  miftrefs,  without  vanquifliing  vizier  and  hlmlelf,  the   linppy  fuc 


her  indifference. 

While  Ifmael  was  giving  himfclf 
up  to  love,  the  grand  vizier,  his 
patron,  in  fatisfying  his  own  avarice 


cefs  of  which  would  raife  her  flave 
to  one  of  the  firil  dignities  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  A  few  days  af- 
ter he  had  [jivcn  Henrietta  this  im- 


and  perfonal  refentment,  thought  of  julHfiable  proof  of  her  power  over 

advancing    Ifmael.       The   fupreme  him,  the  grand  vizier  was  exiled  to 

aga  of  the  janiffarief,  who  was  very  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  ArcUipe- 

rich  and  very  powerful,  had    dared  lago ;  and Coulollci  learnt  with  hor- 

to  cjntradid  the   vizier  before  the  ror,  th-t  the  aga^  he  had  concerted 
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to  ruin,  bad  obtained  tbe  place  of 
his  friend  the  difg-raced  vizier  ;  he 
immediately  ran  to  the  apartment 
of  his  French  mlllrefs,  to  learn  if 
her  indifcretlon  had  not  been  the 
caufe  of  this  fatal  event ;  he  there 
learnt  the  whole  extent  of  his  mi- 
fery.  Henrietta  was  gone,  the 
eunuch  to  whofe  care  flic  was  con- 
fided, had  accompanied  her  in  her 
flight ;  he  could  now  no  longer 
doubt  that  flie  had  abufed  his  confi- 
dence, that  flie  had  informed  the 
aga  of  the  plot  formed  agalnil  him, 
and  that  as  the  reward  of  fuch  an 
important  lervice,  fhe  had  obtained 
her  liberty.  Ifmael  was  not  de- 
ceived in  thefe  conjefhures  :  Hen- 
rietta had  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
her  guard,  who  consented  to  difco- 
ver  to  the  aga  the  fecret  operations 
of  his  enemies :  the  cunning  aga 
profited  adroitly  of  this  difcovery, 
and  raifed  himfelf  on  the  ruins  of 
his  enemies. 

Our  hero  again  plunged  into  mis- 
fortunes, was  once  more  induced  to 
reflect  on  his  paft  conduit  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  cuiiom,  foon  found  ex- 
cufes  for  his  condu6l,  and  did  not 
entirely  lofe  his  good  opinion  of 
himfelf ;  he  now  attributed  all  his 
?nisfortunes  to  a  kind  of  fatality 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
fift:  his  fli^meand  vexation  prevented 
him  from  returning  to  his  father, 
where  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  found  an  affylum  againft  the 
the  anger  of  the  new  vizier ;  but 
he   profited   of  an    opportunity   of 
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thofe  felf-fufficient  perfons  who  will 
not,  with  impunity,  fufFer  any  opi- 
nions except  their    own,  and  who 
appear  to  be  born  with  an  extraor- 
dinary love   for  difputation.     This 
man  was  a   Perfian,  a  zealous  fol- 
lower  of  AH,  and   let  flip  no   op- 
portunity  of  praifing  this    famous 
difciple  of  the  prophet  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Omer,  whom   the  Turks 
hold  in  the  higheft  veneration.     As 
Ifmael  was   the  youngell  perfon  in 
the  caraR'an,  the  follower  of  Ali  be- 
gun  firft  with  him,  hoping  to  find 
him  the  eafieft  profelyte  ;   he  there- 
fore never  failed  to  exaggerate    in 
Ifmael's  prefence  the  miidnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  the  law   as  explained 
by  Ali  ;  Ifmael  educated  in  the  opi- 
nions of  Omar,  endeavoured  to  dc 
fend  him  ;  but  his  adverfary,  more 
accuftomedto  thefe  kind  of  combats, 
overwhelmed   him  with   quotations 
and    authorities ;    Coulofki,    when 
arguments   failed  would  grow  very 
angry  ;  but  this  is  what  frequently 
happen   with  religious   difputants  ; 
but  what   is  not  quite  fo   common, 
although  very   angry,  he    deferted 
the  opinions  he   had  been  brought 
up  in,  and  embraced  thofe  dictated 
to   him   by  the    follower   of    AH, 
who   even  brought  him   to  confefs 
that    Omar  was  one   of  the    moft 
wicked  of  men  ;  he   was  ev«n  in- 
duced to  believe  that  Mahomet  ftill 
lived,  an  opinion  held  by  the  Per- 
fians,  and  as  ftrongly  controverted 
by  the  Turks. 

Our    phllofopher    could   hardly 


joining  a  caravan  of  merchants,  who    juflify  this   difobedience   to  his  fa - 


were  on  the  point  of  fetting  off  for 
Perfia;  to  leave  Conilantinople  with 
more  fafety,  he  immediately  got 
together  his  moft  precious  cfi^eds, 
and  left  the  reft  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies. 

There   was  in    the    caravan,    to 


ther's  commands  ;  but,  faid  he, 
can  there  be  fo  much  ill  in  changing 
our  fentiments,  when  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  they  are  erroneous  I 
We  cannot  refufe  giving  up  our 
opinion,  to  the  cleareft  evidence, 
without   being  juftly  accufed    of  a 


which  he  attached  himfelf,  or^e  of   blameable  obftinacy;    and  after  all. 
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my  Father  did  not  tell  me  that  my  againil  phllofophy,  I  ha7e  again  It 
faith  could  be  difputcd,  and  that  I  thee.  I  have  plunged  myfclt  into 
fhould  be  obliged  to  gain  my  caufe,  all  the  errors  you  cautioned  mc 
or  to  confefs  myfelf  a  fool,  which  againlh  My  fon,  faid  the  venera- 
would  certainly  have  been  to  the  ble  old  man,  you  have  only  finned 
utter  difgrace  of  a  philofopher.  againil  yourfelf ;  but  it  was  perhaps 
It  was  thus  o'jr  poor  traveller,  my  fault  ;  I  ought  to  have  guard- 
like  many  other  travellers  through  ed  you  againd  yourfelf ;  I  ought  to 
life,  perceived  his  errors,  but  found  have  taught  you  to  miflrufl  your 
fophifmsto  exculpate  them.  "  Thofe  felf-love  ;  It  is  that  which  proved 
that  have  ears  to  hear,  let  them  your  ruin.  But  you  now  have  it  In 
hear."  Is  it  not  thus  with  too  ma-  you  power  to  derive,  for  the  re* 
ny?  Arethcynotcandid  with  others,  mainder  of  your  life,  the  moll  ufe- 
feldom  with  themfelves  ?  Though  ful  Icfibns  from  our  errors.  Wif- 
Couloilvi  felt  Interiorly  fomething  dom  is  on!y  acquired  at  a  great  ex- 
that  difpofed  him  to  think  well  of  pence  ;  you  have  learnt  to  millruft 
his  Innocence,  yet  his  heart  was  a  yourfelf;  which  is  a  great  ilep  tow- 
prey  to  fadnefs  ;  an  unforefeen  ards  happinefs.  Philofophers  are 
event,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  it  ;  not  exempt  from  errors;  they  fome- 
the  caravan  was  robbt^d.  Ifmael  times  even  fall  under  them,  but 
in  defpair,  now  took  the  only  pro-  they  rife  more  ftrong,  more  cou- 
per  ftep  fince  he  had  left  his  pater-  ragious  than  before  inllrucled  by 
nal  roof,  which  was  to  return  home  their  errors  and  misfornine,  they 
to  his  father,  whofe  prefenceforfome  finifli  the  remainder  of  their  voyao-e 
time  moderated  his  grief.  O  !  my  through  life  without  ftumblino-,  or 
father,  he  exclaimed,   I  have  finned  deferting  the  right  road. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Moors  :  particularly  of  Mulev  Ishmael,  the  late 

Emperor  (?/"MoRocco. 

( Extra^led  from  Chenier's  Hijlory  of  Morocco^) 

THE  Moors,  it  is  well  known,  ropcans  to  purchafe  and  export  the 

are  excellent  horfemen  ;  they  horfcs  of  Barbary.     They  con  fide  r 

ride  Ihort  like  the  ancient  Parthians  riding  on  a   mare  as  a  mark  of  the 

and  the  modern  huflarr,.    Their  fad-  greatell.  poverty  and  mcannefs.  They 

dies  have  peaks  both  before  and  be-  fi  em    as  careful  of  their  horfes,   as 

hind,  and  their   (lirrups  are  placed  taty  are    negligent  of    themfelves. 

very  far  back.     They  level  and  fire  Such  horfes  aa  have  been  at  Mcccg,, 

their  muflvets  at  full  fpeed,  holding  arc  held   as    faints  ;  they   work  no 

the  bridle  between  their  teeth;  they  more,   nor  v/ould  the  Emperor  him- 

turn  their  horfes  as  they  wi!h  by  the  felf  dare  to  mount    them.      Their 

prefTure  of  their  keees  and  the  equi-  necks  are  adorned  with  rofaries  and 

poize  of  their  bodies.      They  have  relics  like  the  tombs  of  their  faints  : 

an  opinion,  that  the  Chriiiians  have  the  liabies  of  thefe  holy  horfes  are 

no  horfes.  In  which  they  are  con-  even  fandluaries  for  criminals.   Mu-» 

firmed,  by  the  eagernefs  of  the  Eu-  ley  lihiiusl,  the  Ute  emperor,  had 
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a  quadruped  faint   of  this  fpecies,  was  to   fee  dogs,  wolves  and  lions 

which  he  ufed  occafionally  to  vlfit,  fight  ;  and,  when  any  one  of  them 

and  whofe  legs  and  tail  he  would  was  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 

kifs    with    the    higheft    reverence,  the   other,  he  would  command  his 

After  drinking  himfelf,  and  giving  Haves  to  fnatch  the  vidim  from  the 

drink  to  his  faint,  he  would  fome-  jaws   of  the   vidtor,    which   fervice 

times  permit  his  favourites  to  drink  was  feldom  performed  without  the 

out  of  the  fame  bowl,  as  a  mark  of  lofs  of  a  limb.     He  would  himfelf 

fpecial  favour.  encounter  lions,  firft  taking  care  to 

Exclufive    of   their  horfes,    the  fhoot  them,  and  afterwards  entering 

Moors  hold  various   other   animals  their  park  with  his  attendants,  would 

jn  refpedt.     Their  dogs  are  nume-  complete    his   eafy    viflory  with  a 

rous,almo{l  to  incredibility,  for  they  fpear.   Chriitian  captives,  by  his  or- 

think    it    finful    to    deftroy    them,  ders,   were  often  obliged  to  combat 

Their  barking  is  fo  inceffant,  that  lions,  for  the  diverfion  of  his  wives, 
a 

noil 
M. 

caffar  were  more  numerous  than  the  hand,  towards  a   ditch  full  of  wa- 

inhabitants  ;  and  the  rcafon  he  gives  ter,  into  which,  pretending  his  foot 

for  the  averfion  the  Moors  have  to  fiipt,     he   fell,    knowing    the    lion 

deftroyingthem  is,  that  they  believe  would  not  follow  him  thither.    His 

God,  at  the  intcrceflion  of   Maho-  ftratagem,  by  good  fortune,  pleaf- 

met,     metamorphofed    a    troop    of  ed  the  tyrant,  and  the  flave  efcaped. 

Arabs,  who  robbed   fome  pilgrims  In  their  public  proceflions,  when 

going  to  Mecca,  into  ilorks.  attending  their  Bafhaws,  the  Moors 

Muley  Ifhmael  had  two  fnow  are  tumultuous,  but  dextrous.  They 
white  dromadaries,  that  were  daily  fingle  out  each  other  to  tilt,  and 
vvafhed  with  foap.  He  likewife  will  put  afide  the  thruft  of  a  fpear, 
kept  forty  cats,  each  of  which  was  though  made  at  their  backs  ;  will 
diltinguidied  by  itspropername,  and  dart  their  lances  into  the  air,  and 
they  were  ail  fed  plentifully  by  him-  catch  them  again,  their  horfes  all 
felf.  One  day,  definms  to  make  the  while  on  full  fpeed.  In  their 
a  parade  of  his  juftice,  being  told  tilting  matches,  however,  they  are 
that  one  of  his  cats  had  eaten  a  frequently  unhorfed,  but  their  tilt- 
rabbit,  he  determined  to  inflicl  an  ing  lances  are  not  pointed  with  iron. 
ex.emplary  punifhment  on  this  wick-  Tneir  military  mufic  confills  of 
ed  cat,  that  the  others  might  be  drums,  fifes,  and  hautboys,  the 
deterred  irom  committing  the  like  mingled  noifeof  which  is  fo  difcord- 
offences  :  accordingly  he  command-  ant,  that  M.  de  la  Faye,  remarks 
ed  an  executioner  to  fcize  the  cat,  he  was  quite  ftunned  with  it. 
drag  her  through  the  ftreets  of  Me-  Boar- hunting  is  one  of  their 
qninez,  with  a  cord  round  her  neck,  amufemcnts,  the  fpears  for  which, 
whip  her  feverely,  and  cry  aloud,  are  made  of  a  heavy  and  tough 
*' Thus  does  my  mafler  treat  fcoun-  wood,  with  blades  about  half  a 
drel  cat?,"  Afcer  this  the  criminal  yard  in  length,  and  very  thick, 
was  to  have  been  beheaded  ;  all  that  they  may  not  break  againft  the 
which  was  pnnfbjally  performed.  fide  of  the   boar.      They  roufe  the 

One  of  this  emperor's  pleafures  game  by  hideous  yells  and  fhouts  ; 
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and,  (hould  a  fingle  Moor  happen 
to  find  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the 
boar,  he  would  hold  it  dilgraceful 
to  recede,  he  therefore  Hands  firm, 
and  receives  the  boar  upon  his  fpear. 
The  animal  gores  himfelf  to  the 
extremity  of  the  blade,  where  there 
is  acrofs  bar  to  prevent  the  further 
infertion  of  the  fpear,  and  by  that 
means  the  hunter  is  preferved  from 
being  wounded  by  the  tuUcs  of  the 
enraged  boar.  The  Moor  then  quits 
his  fpear,  or  if  ilrong  enough,  keeps 
his  prey  at  bay  with  it,  till  his  com- 
panions arrive  to  his  aid. 

The  Moors  falute  their  equals  by 
joining  hands  with  a  quick  motion, 
then  each  kifles  his  own.  Inferiors 
kiis  the  hands,  and  others  the  heads 
of  their  fuperiors.  The  alcaid  is 
faluted  by  kiffing  his  feet,  if  on 
horfeback  ;  otherways  his  hands, 
clothes,  or,   if  fitting,  his  knees. 

Windus  affirms  the  climate  of 
Morocco  is  delicious,  the  foil  fer- 
tile and  generous  beyond  imagina- 
tion. According  to  Braithwaite, 
the  northern  part  of  the  empire  will 
yield  all  the  effential  products  of 
Europe,  and  the  fouthern,  whatever 
is  grown  in  the  Welt- Indies,  which 
fufficiently  fpeaks  the  native  riches 
of  the  country.  In  fa6l  the  land 
would  produce  a  hundred  fold  more 
than  the  confumption  of  the  em- 
pire, were  the  inhabitants  protected 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  ;  but  fhould 
the  poor  hufbandman,  acquire  a  pair 
of  oxen  and  a  plough,  he  would 
not  only  be  liable  to  be  robbed  of 
them  by  the  next  petty  mercenary 
governor,  but  be  obliged  to  fell  his 
corn  to  pay  an  arbitrary  tribute  ; 
there  are  therefore  no  proprietors  of 
land  beyond  two  or  three  leagues 
round  each  town,  and,  if  by  chance, 
fome  fcattered  huts  are  fecn,  they 
are  fure  to   belong  to  fome  alcaid, 
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and  are  inhabited  by  his  fervants, 
who  are  treated  like  the  beads  that 
aid  them  to  plough  the  ground. 

The  Moors  have  an  opinion  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Chriilians,  that 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  fufFereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force."  They  think  importunity 
will  oblige  God  to  grant  their  re- 
quefts.  In  time  of  heavy  rain,  or 
other  extraordinary  bad  weather, 
the  children  run  about  the  ftreets 
and  bawl  for  fair  weather  ;  and  in 
time  of  drought  for  rain,  making 
a  moil  hideous  noife  ;  they  fome- 
times  continue  this  pra6lice  for  more 
than  a  week.  Should  God  not  lif- 
ten  to  the  children,  they  are  enjoin- 
ed by  the  faints  and  talbes,  who 
proceed  together  into  the  fields  and 
call  for  rain:  if  this  ftill  proves  In- 
effcdlual,  thty  go  in  a  body,  bare- 
foot and  meanly  cloathed,  to  pray 
at  the  tombs  of  their  faints  ;  to 
which  pious  pratSice  the  emperor 
himfelf  occafionally  conforms  : 
fhould  all  thefe  efforts  fall,  they  at 
lafl  drive  all  the  Jews  out  of  their 
city,  and  forbid  them  to  return 
without  rain.  **  For,"  fay  they, 
"  although  God  will  not  grant  rain 
**  to  our  prayers,  he  \vill  to  thofe 
"  of  the  Jews,  to  rid  himfelf  of 
"  their  importunity,  and  the  ftink- 
**  ing  odour  of  their  breath  and 
«'  feet." 

When  the  Moors  happen  to  be 
caught  in  the  rain,  either  on  their 
journeys  or  in  the  fields,  they  ftrip 
themfelves  naked,  bundle  up  their 
apparel,  and  feat  themfelves  upon 
it  till  the  fliower  Is  over;  after  which 
they  drefs  themfelves  and  proceed 
on  their  journey. 

The  bread  of  Morocco,  Is  very 
excellent  ;  the  corn  and  the  fiour  of 
Fez  is  rtmarkabl)"  fweet  and  white. 
Their  chcefe  is  very  little  better 
than   curd  ;    yet,     though   four  iu 
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five  or  fix  Kours,  it  is  kept  and  eaten 
when  old.  They  do  not  fldm  their 
milk  to  make  butter,  but  take  it 
from  the  cow  and  (hake  it  in  a  f]<:in ; 
it  is  always  four,  andkeptinplafteied 
holes  in  thegroundjorbuiicdin  earth- 
en jars.  Inileadofbutter,  the  poor  ufe 
beef,  mutton,  or  goat  fuec.  When 
eating,  the  Moors  place  their  difhes 
on  a  large  piece  of  greafy  leather 
fpread  upon  the  ground,  which  is 
a  fubftitute  both  for  table  and  cloth, 
and  round  this  they  feat  themfelves 
crofs-legged.  Buinot  informs  U5, 
that  Muley  Ifhmael  eat  in  this  man- 
ner, without  cloth,  napkin,  knife 
ar  fork,  and  out  of  an  earthen  or 
wooden  platter. 

The  Moors  are  fo  temperate  that 
a  man  of  fixty  is  not  thought  old, 
but  their  temperance  appears  to  be 
more  the  effed  of  neceffity  than 
choice.  The  very  brothers  of  the 
bafhaw  of  Tetuan,  ufed  to  enter 
the  kitchen,  during  Mr.  Ruffel's 
embafly,  and  threaten  to  murder 
the  cook,  if  he  did  not  give  them 
pudding  and  wine.  The  fons  of 
the  emperor  Muley  Ifhmael,  have 
even  ttolen  the  bread  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  flaves. 

Their  avidity  and  meannefs,  like 
many  or  molt  other  of  their  pecu- 
liarities, can  ©nly  be  accounted  for 
by  their  ignorance.  A  court  lady, 
in  whofe  lap  the  drunken  emperor, 
Muley  Daiby,  ufed  to  fleep,  ac- 
cepted a  moidore  as  a  bribe.  The 
domeftics  of  the  palace  would  cut 
the  buttons  and  the  very  clothes 
from  the  back,  of  the  Englifli  am- 
baffador  and  his  attendants,  if  they 
were  not  careful  to  appear  in  the 
worft  they  had  ;  and  the  porters  at 
the  various  palace  gates,  individu- 
ally refufed  to  let  them  pafs  till  they 
were  bribed. 

When  a  bafhaw  travels,  the  Moors 
«f  his  dill  rid  are  obliged  to  fupply 
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him  and  his  followers  with  all  the 
necefTary  provlfions,  gratis.  The 
dread  of  fuperior  power  renders  the 
inferior  alcaids  exceedinglydiligent, 
in  not  only  bringing  neceflaries,  but 
prefents.  This  dread  is  the  origin 
of  Moorifh  fervility.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  the  emperor,  Muley  Ifh- 
mael, appeared,  ail  prefent  llretch- 
ed  out  their  necks  as  if  prefenting 
their  heads  to  the  fabre,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus  a 
man  might  (and  indeed  frequently 
did)  lofe  hia  head  without  knowings 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  Seme, 
when  he  fpoke,  exclaimed,  **  May 
God  lengthen  thy  days!"  **  May 
God  blefs  thy  life."  Others  would 
fwear  by  the  Almighty,  all  he  ut- 
tered was  true.  Speaking  of  the 
Englifli  on  a  certain  occafion,  he 
faid,  **  May  I  be  called  the  great - 
eft  of  liars,  if  I  have  not  always 
elleemed  that  nation."  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  made  a  great  paufe  at 
"  the  greateil  of  liars  ;"  and  his 
eager  officious  courtiers  exclaimed, 

"  By  G ,  my  lord  that  is  true." 

This  though  unintentional,  was  a 
bitter  farcafm,  for  Muley  Ifhmael 
was  one  of  the  greateil  of  liars. 

In  the  emperors  prefence  all,  ex- 
cept foreign  minifters  and  their 
train,  are  obliged  to  appear  bare- 
foot :  even  one  of  the  firft  Englifli 
ambalTadors  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  this  ceremony  ;  but,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  the  ambafTador  from 
Morocco,  was  conftrained  to  appear 
in  the  prefence  of  Charles  II.  at  the 
Englifh  court,  without  flioes,  tur- 
ban, or  bonnet. 

The  heat  of  their  climate,  their 
arbitrary  government  and  univerfal 
ignorance,  render  the  Moors  ex- 
ceedingly idle.  They  are  but  lit- 
tle addldied  to  gaming  :  they  eat, 
drink,  flcep,  and  pray,  amufe  them- 
felves with  their  horfes  and  wives, 
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and  fpend  the  reft  of  their   time  in  may  have  fuffici-ent  room,  and  never 

one  continued  friiitlefs  ftate   of  in-  put  two    bodies  in    one   grave,  Iclt 

dolence.     To  walk  up  and  down  a  they  fhouldmiftakeeachothersbones 

room  they  hold  ridiculous.  "Why  at  the  day  of  judgment.     Theyalfo 

Ihculd    a    man   move,"    fay  they,  carry   food,    and    put   money   and 

"  without   apparent   caufe.      Is  it  jewels    into    the    j^rave,  that   they 

not    more  rational   for   him  to    re-  may  appear    as  refpedlable    in    the 

main  in  the  place  where  he  is,  than  other   world  as  they  have  done   in 

to  go  to  fome  other,  forno  puipofe  this:  they  alfo    imagine  the   dead 

whatever,  but  that  of  returning  ?"  are  fufceptible  of  pain.      A  Portu- 

Numbers  of  them  are  feen  feat-  guefe    gentleman,     had   ignorantly 

ed  on  their  hams,  in  the  ftreets  be-  lirayed    among  the    tombs,  and   a 

fide  the  walls,  holding  large  firings  Moor,  after  much  wrangling,  oblig- 

of  beads,  one  of  which  they  let  fall  at  ed  him  to  go  before  the  cadi.     The 

each  prayer  they  repeat  ;  and  thefe  gentleman  complained  of  violence, 

prayers  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  and   aflerted   he  had  committed    no 

attributes  of  God;  fuch  as  "God  crime;   but  the  judge  informed  him 


is  great  !   God  is  good  !   God  is  in- 
finite !   God  is  merciful  !" 

The  Moors,  like  the  Turks,  have 
no  bells,  but  are  called  to  prayers 


he  was  miftaken,  for  that  the  poor 
dead  fuffered  when  trodden  on  by 
Chriftian  feet.  Muley  Ifhmael 
once  had    occafion  to  bring  one  of 


from  the  ileeples  of  their  mofques  ;  his  wives  through  a  burial  ground, 
inallof  whichplaces of  worfhip  there  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  the  peo- 
is  a  ftream  or  well  of  water.  Swine  pie  removed  the  bones  of  their  re- 
are  animals  fo  unfandtiBed,  that  a  lations,  and  murmuring  faid,  he 
mofque  at  Tetuan  was  pulled  down,  would  neither  fnffer  the  living  nor 
as  eternally  polluted,  becaufe  it  had  the  dead  to  reft  in  peace. 
been  entered  by  one  of  them.  They  A  Jew,  or  Chriltian,  who  fliould 
have  a  prophecy,  that  they  fliall  be  enter  one  of  their  mofques,  muib 
conquered  on  a  Friday,  their  Sab-  either  become  a  Mahometan,  or  be 
bath  ;  for  which  reafon  the  gates  burnt  alive.  The  country  Moors 
of  their  walled  towns  are  fhut  on  purify  the  places  where  Chriftians 
that  day  ;  as  are  alfo  thofe  of  the  have  been,  by  burning  green 
emperor's  palace.  branches;  and  their  fuperftitioncon- 
They  afl<  their  dead  why  they  cerning unclean  mea^s, is fogreat, that 
would  die,  whether  they  wanted  the  governors  of  the  fea-ports,  af- 
any  thing  in  this  world,  and  if  ter  a  naval  engagement,  prohibit 
they  had  not  coofcoofoo  enough  ?  the  eating  of  fifli,  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
Their  burial  places  are  without  the  fiblc,  they  may  be  defiled  by  hav- 
town.  They  make  their  graves  ing  fed  on,  and  partaken  of  the 
wide  at  the  bottom,  that  the  corpfe  flefh  and  blood  of  Chriftians. 
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An  Account  0/  CoyiMvuiCATiotis  and  Don  AT  10^  Sf  made  to  the  Am^- 
RiCAN  Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  fince  the  publication 
of  their  fecond  Volume  of  Tra?2faaions.      ( CoKiinued  fro??i  page  603. >^ 

1788,      /\      Drawing   and    de-  Carlifle  ;   in  a   letter  from  the   rev. 

April  i^.  £\   fcription  of  a  mon-  dr.    Davidfon — commu»icated    by 

Itrous  calf,  lately  brought  forth  at  mr.  Patterfon. 

Col.  Mag.  Vol.  IIL  No.  11.  3  M 
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Drawings  and  defcriptions,  I,  of         3.   An  account  of  a  machine  con* 

ftrudled  for  the  purpofe  of  deepen- 
ing and  fcouring  canals,  &c.  in- 
vented by  F.  and  A.  Eckhardt. 

4.  Propofals  of  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement   of  arts,    &c.   of   a 


a  pipe-boiler  for  fleam-engines ; 
3,  an  improvement  in  dr.  Barker^s 
centrifugal  mill  ;  3,  an  improve- 
ment in  favv- mills  ;  4,  an  improve- 
ment in  Savory's  method  of  raifing 
water  by  fleam. — By  mr.  James 
Riimfey  of  Virginia. 

Drawings  and  defcriptions  of  va 


premium. 


for  an   invariable   fland- 
ard  of  weights  and  meafures. 

^ ^ _  5.   A  defcription  of  the  Chlncfe 

riou3  improvements  in  the  boilers  of    method   of  making  large  fhects  of 
fteam-englnes. — — By   mr.  Henry    paper. 

6.  An  account  of  the  refult  of  a 
number  of  experiments,  made  by 
mr.  Ingenhaufz,  by  the  dircftion 
of   dr.   Franklin,  on   the   different 


Volght. 

May.  2.  A  drawing  and  defcrip- 
tion of  an  improved  boiler  for  fleam- 
engines. — By   a  candidate   for   the     __    _..   ,  _ ^   ^.^„v 

annual   premium,  under   the  figna-    powers  of  the  feveral  metals  in  cou- 
ture of  Retrograde.     This   is  pre-     dudllng  heat. 

cifely  the  fame  with  mr.  Rumfey's         From     thefe    experiments,     the 
pipe-boiler,  mentioned  above.  powers  of  the  feveral  metals  in  con- 

Defcriptlon  of  an  improved  uni-  duding  heat,  from  the  befl  to  the 
verfal  dial  —By  mr.  Benjamin  Lin-  worft,  appear  to  be  in  the  foUow- 
don,  of  Chefterfield,  N.  Jerfey. —  ing  order, 
Communicated  by  mr.  Clifford. 

Defcription  of  the  golden  caffia, 
or  peacock-flower.  By  dr.  Green- 
way,  of  Virginia. — Communicated 
by  William  Barton,  efq. 


Iron, 
Steel, 
Lead. 


A   treatlfe  on    magnetifm.     By 


Silver, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Gold, 
Prefented  by  dr.  Franklin. 
An    effay    (in  French)     towards 


the   rev.  Temple  Henry   Crocker,     improving  the  language  of  fignals. 


Communicated  by  dr.  Franklin. 

May  16.      I.   Elemens  de  fortifi- 
cation, par  m.  Le  Blond. 

2.  Scallger  de  fubtilltate. 

3,  Pfeudofriderlcns     Johannis 
Hildebraudi,   &c. 


By  a  candidate  for  the  annual  premi- 
um. Communicated  by  dr.Franklin. 
A  paper  from  mr.  Daniel  Byrnes 
(of  Philadelphia),  on  the  fubjeft 
of  a  quadrant,  invented  by  him 
for   meafuring     the    difference    of 


4.  GeorgllFa^rlcIIRom.antlquIt.  right-afcenfion    between  the    moon 

monumenta.    A  donation  from  mr.  and  the  fun,  or  any  of  the  flars,  and 

Mathew  Carey,    prefented  through  propofing  from  thence  an  eafy  me- 

the  hands  of  W.  Barton,   efq.  thod  of  computing  the  longitude. 

June  20.    An   elegant  copy,  in         ^z/j^.  15.  A  letter  from  mr.Nairne, 

copperplate,    1.  Of  the  New  Tefla-  of  London,   accompanying  a  dona- 

mcnt,  and  pfalms,  in    fliort   hand,  tion  of  two  hygrometers,  on  a  new 

2.  Forme  du  governement  de  Sulde.  conflru6llon. — Prefented    through 

A'  donation    from   m.r.    Mathew  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
Carey,  prefented  through  the  hands         A  letter  from  mr.  Daniel  Byrnes, 

of  W.  Barton,  efq.  on  the  fubjeA  of  an  inflrument,  in- 

1 .  A  fpecimen  of  ancient    fhort-  vented  by  him,  for   meafuring  the 
hand.  diflance  of  the  fun  and  moon,    and 

2.  A  copperplate    engraving   of  the  altltu-de  of  any  one  of  them,    at 
3uc  de  Chaulnes's  improvement   of  the  fame  time. 

dr.  Franklin's  eledrical-kite.  (To  be  continued.) 
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ON    THE    TEMPERAMENTS. 

\_lllujlrated  naith  an  Engraving  from  Levater's  PhyfiolcgyJ^ 


WE  at  filft  thouglit  it  coul4  fcarce  be 
deemed  necelTarvto  comment  on  the 
annexed  plate;  for  no  one,  on  viewing  it, 
will  dare  to  deny,  at  lealt  without  contra- 
difling  the  filcnt  voice  of  an  interior  con- 
viftion,  that  a  characleriflic  and  fixed  dif- 
ference of  temperament  is  eafily  diftinguifl^- 
able  :  but  when  we  further  confidered  that 
the  doftrine  of  the  temperaments  is  much 
controverted  bythe  moderns,  not  only  in  the 
fchools  of  medicine,  butalfointhofeof  philo- 
fophy,  we  fuppofcd  it  might  be  thought  ne- 
celFary  to  fupportour  opinions  by  fome  kind 
of  reafoning  on  the  fubjcft.  We  fhall  there- 
fore lay  before  our  readers,  fome  of  the  opi- 
nions held  on  this  fubjcft  by  the  prefent  fa- 
ther of  medicine,  dr,  CuUen,  Levaterjuft- 
ly  remarks,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  judge  of  the  temperaments  when 
in  motion,  and  agitated  by  paffion ;  no- 
thingmore  rare  than  to  judge  of  them  wnen 
the  mind  is  unruffled,  and  the  features  in 
an  entirely  quiefcent  ftate.  Yet  by  atten- 
tively confidering  the  four  faces  before  us, 
where  the  mind  appears  entirely  unruffled, 
and  dormant,  we  muft;  perceive  that  they 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed,  perhaps  more  jull- 
ly,  by  the  form  and  colour  of  the  foft  and 
immoveable  parts. 

Without  doubt,  the  peculiar  charafter  of 
each  temperament  may  vary,  and  be  blended 
and  united,  with  fome  peculiarities  of  the 
others,  nearly  to  infinity :  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  that  each  temperament  is  always 
exaftly  the  fame,  or  is  always  uncombined 
v^ith  the  others,  but  that  there  is  a  charac- 
terilHc  difference;  that  is,  that  in  every  per- 
fon  there  is  fuch  an  union  of  circumllances 
peculiar  to  one  temperament,  a.;  clearly  to 
mark  the  predominance  cf  that  tempera- 
ment over  the  olhers,  although  they  may  in 
lome  meafure  be  blended  with  fome  of  the 
circumffaiiGcs  that  charaftcrife  the  others. 
Dr.  Cullen's  ideas  on  this  fubjeft  will  per- 
haps place  our  meaning  in  a  clearer  iight. 

'•  In  attending,"  fays  he,  "to  the  great 
number  of  circumllances  in  which  the  bodies 
of  men  may  be  difrerent  from  one  another, 
ii  is  fcarcclv  poflibie  to  enumerate  every 
particular;  but  it  has  been  at  all  times  pre- 
fumed,  thata  great  number  of  thefe  clrcum- 
ilances  are   commonlv  combined   together 


in  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  that  frequently  ona 
man  fhows  a  combination  of  circumAaaccs 
not  only  different,  but  of  an  oppolitc  kind 
to  that  ot  an  another.  Such  combinations, 
upon  a  particular  fuppofition  with  refpe*!^:  to 
theircaufes,  the  anci'.-nts  named  the  tsmpcra- 
menti;  and  the  term  has  continued  to  be 
employed  in  the  fchools  of  phyHc,  and  in 
common  life,  from  the  earliell  ages  to  the 
prefent  time. 

"  Abflra6ting  from  all  theory,  we  conti- 
nue to  employ  the  fame  term,  to  denote  a 
a  combination  or  concurrence  of  circuni- 
ifance,  which  happens  in  certain  perfons, 
but  which  in  feveral  refpefts  is  different 
from  the  combination  that  happens  in  certain 
others.  Upon  this  footing.  I  believe,  the 
ancients  diftinguiflicd  what  they  called,  the 
different  temperaments  of  men  :  it  is  very 
probable  that  at  firft  they  diftinguifficd  them 
by  aftual  obfcrvation  ;  but  veiy  foon  they 
formed  a  theory  with  regard  to  them,  froi>i 
whence  they  formed,  appellations  which 
have  been  continued  to  be  applied  to  them 
ever  fince.  The  appellations  indeed  have 
continued,  though  the  theories  which  laid 
the  foundation  ot  them  have  been  long  ago 
exploded. 

"  In  treating  the  fubjeft,  philofophy 
would  require  that  I  fhould  in  the  hril  place 
diftinguilh  the  temperaments,  by  marking 
the  external  a;)d  obfcrvable  circumftaaces 
which  are  found,  with  fome  fleadinefs,  to 
be  commonly  combined  together  :  but  this 
I  find  a  difficult  tail;,  and  that  my  obferva- 
tion  has  not  been  io  exten'ively  applied  as 
to  perform  it  in  the  manner  I  would  wilh. 
1  muft  t!iereforc  proceed  in  another  way; 
and  fhall  endcavoiH  toconfiderthofecircum- 
ftances  of  the  internal  Hate  of  the  human 
body,  which  may  give  occafion  to  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  flate  of  the  funclions,  and  even 
in  the  external  appearances  which  diftin- 
guifli  different  men. 

"  Thffe  circumrtances,  may,  I  think,  be 
referred  to  five  general  heads,  according  as 
they  occur.  1.  In  the  Hate  of  the  fimplc  io- 
lids,  2.  In  the  flate  of  fluids.  3.  In  the  pro- 
portion  of  folids   and  fluids    in  the   body. 

4.  In   tiie  diftribution  of  the  fluids.    And, 

5.  in  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  power. 

"  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay   dov.'» 


676  On  the  Temper aments» 

forae  foundation  for  diRinguifhing  the  tem- 
peraments of  men:  but  thefe  temperaments, 
a>  we  have  already  obferved,  are  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  attending  to  any  one  of 
thefe  chief  circumflances  alone;  for  the  flate 
of  thefe  is  commonly  combined  with  a  par- 
ticular {late  of  all  the  others  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  combination  of  the  particular  ftates  of 
the  chief  circumftances  in  the  fame  perfon, 
that  the  temperaments  are  to  be  properly 
ciiftinguifhed.  To  explain  this,  we  pre- 
sume, that  in  any  one  perfon,  a  particular 
i'late  of  the  fimple  folid,  is  pretty  con- 
Itantly  combined  with  a  particular  flate 
of  the  fluids ;  with  a  particular  flate  of 
the  diftribution  and  proportion  of  thefe;  and 
all  thefe,  with  a  particular  flate  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem ;  and  as  fuch  a  combination 
may  be  formed  in  another  perfon,  but  con- 
fining in  a  difference  of  the  particular  flates 
of  each  of  tlie  chief  circumflances,  this 
will  give  a  different  tcm.perament  in  thefe 
two  perfons.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  can 
find  fuch  combinations  to  be  lleadily  form- 
ed in  any  particuljyr  perfon,  we  fhall  be  able 
toaffign  his  particular  temperament. 

"  The  ancients,  as  before  remarked,  very 
early  eftablifhed  a  diflitrclion  of  tempera- 
ments, which  has  been  almofl  univerfally 
adpoted  ever  rmce,«and  it  appears  to  be 
founded  in  obfervation.  I  am  very  much 
of  opinion,  that  we  can  perceive  a  combi- 
nation of  a  particular  ftate,  of  the  chief  cir- 
cumflances of  the  oeconomy,  to  take  place 
very  fteadily  in  certain  perfons,  and  there- 
by to  form  at  leafl  two  of  the  temperaments 
affigned  by  the  ancients.  The  ciicumftances 
in  which  thefe  two  temperaments  feem  to 
confifl,  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain; 
and  fhall  then  confider  how  much  further 
we  may  proceed  iii  accounting  for  the  other 
two. 


whole  body  moderate;  and  the  mind  fen- 
fible,  irritable,  chearful,  and  unileady. 
This  temperament  is  more  exquifite  and  ea- 
fily  diilinguilhable  from  the  time  of  puberty 
to  manhood;  but  continues  its  chara£ler 
throughout  life. 

"  The  other  temperament  diftinguifhed  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  is  the  moff  eafiiy 
and  clearly  explained,  is  that  which  has, 
been  very  conftantly  named  the  Melan- 
cholic In  this,  the  external  appearances 
are  the  following.  The  hair  is  hard,  black. 
and  curled;  the  fkin  is  coarfe  and  of  a  dun 
colour,  with  a  correfponding  complexion  ; 
the  eyes  very  conftantly  black;  the  habit  of 
the  body  rather  hard  and  meagre;  theflrength 
confiderable;  the  mind  flow,  difpofed  to 
gravity,  caution  and  timidity,  with  little 
fenfibility  or  irritability,  but  tenacious  of  all 
emotions  once  excited,  and  therefore  of  great 
fteadinefs.  This  temperament  is  mofl  com- 
pletely formed  in  advanced  life  ;  but  the 
charatlers  of  it  often  appear  very  early. 

"Thefe  are  two  temperaments  we  can  the 
mod  clearly  difliinguifh,  becaufe  they  are 
in  almofl  every  refpett  the  oppofites  of  each 
other, 

"  They  are  alfo  further  illuftrated  in  confi- 
deringthe  fexes :  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumflances  of  \.\\^  f anguine  temperament, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  appear  more  preva- 
lent in  the  female  fex  ;  while  a  greater  den- 
fity  andlefs  flexibility  of  the  fimple  folids, 
with  a  proportional  greater  denfity  and  lefs 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  make  the 
character  of  the  male  fex  approach  nearer  to 
that  of  the  melancholic. 

"  We  mufl  now  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  other  two,  which  are  neither  fo  evident, 
nor  fo  clearly  accounted  for  asthetwofirfl. 

"  If  we  fuppofe,that  with  a  certain  degree 
of  denfity,  greater   than    ufual  in  the   lan- 


"  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the     guine,    there   is   a  mobility,    greater    than 


firft  place,  to  mark  out  the  feveral  external 
appearances  that  concur  in  the  fame  perfon  ; 
and  from  this  concurrerice  taking  place  in 
many  different  perfons,  we  are  led  to  pre- 
fume  in  thefe,  one  and  the  fame  combinati- 
on or  temperament. 

"  The  mofl  confpicuous,  is  that  tempera- 
incnt  which  the  ancients,  and  all  others 
fiiicc,  that  time,  have  diflinguilhed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  S.-vngui  ne.  In  this  the 
external  appearances  are  the  following.  The 
hair  foft,  and  never  much  curled,  of  a  pale 
colour,  or  from  thence  palling  through  dif- 
ferent fhades  to  a  red ;  the  fkin  fmooth  and 
white;  the  complexion  ruddy;  the  eyes 
commonly  blue  ;  the  habit  of  the  body  foft 
and  plump;  after  the  period  of  manhood, 
difpofed  to  obefity,  and  at  all  times  readily 
fweating  upon  exercife ;  the  Hrength  of  the 


in  proportion  to  the  melancholic;  we  fhall 
then  have  a  middle  temperament  between 
the  fanguine  and  the  melancholic,  and  per- 
haps what  the  ancients  meant  to  denote  by 
the  title  of  Cho  l  eric;  that  is,  with  more 
ftrength  than  in  the  fanguine,  and  with  more 
irritability  than  in  the  melancholic.  . 

'■It  is  alfo  pofTible,  that  there  may  occu 
a  fimple  folid,  more  denfe  than  ufual  in  the 
ianguine,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  a  more 
humid  flate,  of  greater  flexibility  than  in 
the  melancholic ;  we  fhall  then  have  that 
temperament  which  the  ancients  expreffed 
by  the  title  of  Phlegmatic  ;  that  is,  with 
lefs  fenfibility  and  irritability,  but  with 
more  flrength  and  fteadinefs,  than  in  the 
fanguine,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  more 
laxity,  and  more  mutability  than  in  the 
melancholic." 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 


A    GENERAL     HYMN  of  PRAISE. 

Faraphrafedfrom  the  ninth  hook  of  the  Apocrypha^  cr  the  Jioty  of  the 

Three  Children, 

LE  T  all  th'  angelic  choirs  above 
Attune  the  golden  ftring  ; 
And  blefs  th*  Almiglity  Father's  love  ; 

And  hallelujahs  fing  ; 
'Till  heav'n's  empyreal  dome  refound 

With  their  celeilial  lays  ; 
And  nature  ail  unite  around. 
In  univerfal  praife  ! 

Let  the  bright  fun  that  pow'r  proclaim. 

Who  bade  his  orb  arife, 
To  (liine  with  undiminifh'd  flame, 

And  rule  diurnal  fliies. 
And  let  the  moon,   vvith  borrow'd  light. 

And  fofter,  milder  gleam, 
In  praife,  illume  the  veil  of  night, 

And  to  her  maker  beam. 

Let  all  the  ftars,  whofe  dated  urns 

Gild  the  no6turnal  poles, 
And  ev'ry  planet,  as  it  turns, 

And  round  its  axle  rolls, 
Forever  fmg  th'  Almighty  fire  ; 

His  goodnefs  ever  laud  ; 
Whofe  word  created  worlds  of  fire. 

And  fpread  the  heav'ns  abroad. 

Let  morn  with  purple  honors  fhine, 

.  And  wake  a  joyful  fong  ; 
And  ev'ry  beam  the  ilrains  divine 

With  pleafure  all  prolong  ; 
'Till  noon,  in  radiant  fplendor,  hear. 

And  fend  the  found  away  ; 
'Till  ev'ning  bear  it,    from  her  fphtre. 

To  Cynthia's  filver  ray. 

Let  darknefs,   with  her  fable  frown. 

And  whirlwinds'  howling  air, 
Loud  thunders,   rolling  from  the  ihronr, 

And  livid  lightning's  glare — 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD. 


A    GENERAL    HYMN  of  PRAISE. 

Parapkrafedfrom  the  ninth  book  of  the  Apocrypha^  cr  the  fiory  of  the 

Three  Children, 

LE  T  all  th'  angelic  choirs  above 
Attune  the  golden  firing  ; 
And  blefs  th*  Almiglity  Father's  love  ; 

And  hallelujahs  fing  ; 
'Till  heav'n's  empyreal  dome  refound 

With  their  celeilial  lays  ; 
And  nature  ail  unite  around. 
In  univerfal  praife  ! 

Let  the  bright  fun  that  pow'r  proclaim, 

Who  bade  his  orb  arife, 
To  fliine  with  undiminifh'd  flame, 

And  rule  diurnal  fliies. 
And  let  the  moon,   vvith  borrowed  light. 

And  fofter,   milder  gleam, 
In  praife,  illume  the  veil  of  night, 

And  to  her  maker  beam. 

Let  all  the  ftars,  whofe  ftated  urns 

Gild  the  nodturnal  poles. 
And  ev'ry  plantt,  as  it  turns, 

And  round  its  axle  roils, 
Forever  fing  th'  Almighty  fire  ; 

His  goodnefs  ever  laud  ; 
Whofe  word  created  worlds  of  fire. 

And  fpread  the  heavens  abroad. 

Let  morn  with  purple  honors  (hine, 
.  And  wake  a  joyful  fong  ; 
And  ev'ry  beam  the  (trains  divine 

With  pleafure  all  prolong; 
'Till  noon,  in  radiant  fplendor,  hear. 

And  fend  the  found  away  ; 
'Till  ev'ning  bear  It,    from  her  fphtre. 

To  Cynthia's  filver  ray. 

Let  darknefs,   with  her  fable  frown. 

And  whirlwinds'  howling  air. 
Loud  thunders,   rolling  from  the  throne, 

And  livid  lightning's  glare — 
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Harmonioufly  difcordant— tell 

The  dread  pavilllon  nigh, 
Where  does  the  caufe  of  caufes  dwell. 

In  awful  majefty. 
Let  tempefts,  plagues,  and  earthquakes  dire. 

And  burning  niountains'  roar, 
And  defolating  ftorms,  confpire, 

To  fpcak  his  mighty  pow'r  ! 
Let  hail,  and  rain,  and  froft,  and  fnow, 

And  all    tremendous  things. 
In  dread  array,    inceflant  Ihew, 

HE  is  the  king  of  kings. 

Let  gentle  (how'rs,  and  pearly  dews. 

His  milder  goodnefs  (hew  ; 
And  winds  ambrofial  balm  difFufe  ; 

And  od'rous  breezes  blow. 
Let  gilt  and  filver  clouds,  that  fly. 

And  grace  the  blue  cxpanfe. 
Forever  beautify  the  ll^y. 

And  ftill  his  praife  advance. 

Let  all  the  feafons,  as  they  pafs. 

Their  various  tributes  bring  ; 
And  tell  his  wonders,  and  his  grace  ; 

And  all  his  glories  fing — 
The  fpring,  in  nature's  vefture  gay  ; 

The  fummer's  bright  domain  ; 
Rich  autumn's  tepid,  gentle  ray  ; 

And  winter's  icy  reign. 
Let  the  glad  earth,  from  choiceft  ftores, 

Give  figns  of  grateful  praife  ; 
Teem  with  unnumber'd  vernal  flow'rs  ; 

And  deck  her  matron  face. 
Let  ev'ry  (hrub,  and  ev'ry  tree, 

In  filent  worlhip  nod  ; 
And  vegetation  all  agree, 

To  own  the  author,  GOD! 

Let  aged  ocean,    from  his  fource. 

Give  hoarfe-refounding  praife  ; 
And  ftreams,  and  rills,  in  gentler  courfe, 

Adjoin  their  feebler  lays. 
Let  all  the  fcaly,   fhining  brood, 

Difplay  their  filver  pride  ; 
And,  praifing,  lafh  the  foamy  flood, 

Or  cut  the  cryftal  tide. 
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Let  all  the  beads,  that  tread  the  ground. 

Their  artlefs  homage  pay  ; 
And  ev*ry  hill  and  valley  round 

Reverberate  the  lay. 
Let  ev'ry  fowl,  that  walks  the  plains. 

And  ev'ry  bird,  that  flies, 
Wake  fields  to  rapture,  with  their  flralns  ; 

To  melody,  the  flcies. 

And  thus  while  all  creation  fings. 

And  general  praife  is  giv'n. 
Attune,  O  man  !  thy  vocal  ftrings— 

Bled  progeny  of  heav'n  ! 
Glad  anthems  found,  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

And  found  thy  Saviour's  name, 
Whofe  grace,  while  endlefs  ages  roll, 

Shall  ever  be  the  fame. 
Neivcajils.  EUGENIUS. 


'<•'<>*'  V- 


The  foUoiuing  lines ^  luith  the  tragedy  for  lijhich  it  nvas  <writteni  *were  the 
produdion  of  a  young  gentleman,  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  tru' 
gedy  'was  performed,  and  prologue  fpoken,  by  fo?ne  young  gentletnen  be- 
longing to  a  celebrated  academy  in  GreatBritain, 

PROLOGUE     TO  THE     FALL     of     DARIUS. 

WHEN  to  youths  eager  eye,  the  hiftoric  page 
Firft  calls  th'  illuftrious  of  each  diftant  age  ; 
Foremoft  the  deeds  of  war's  bold  fens  appear, 
To  ftill  the  wond'ring  mind,  and  charm  th'  aftonifh'd  ear  : 
Led  by  fell  conqueft,  and  impell'd  by  fate, 
Exulting  ruin  fweeps  fome  potent  ftate, 
How  does  th'  extended  woe  this  foul  engage. 
And  pleafmg  forrow  (lain  the  mournful  page  ? 
So  felc  our  poet,   when  each  fcene  he  drew. 
And  hopes  (tho'  weak  his  pen,)  to  wake  the  fame  in  you. 
Untaught,   as  yet,  to  charm  with  graceful  art — 
With  poli(h'd  care  to  rule  th'  obedient  heart : 
Untaught  the  finifhed  portraiture  to  trace. 
And  o'er  each  feature  pour  the  living  grace. 
He  only  hopes  to  frame  th'  unfinifh'd  line, 
Mould  the  rough  model,  and  the  bolddefign. 
If  e'er  your  hearts  in  glory's  charm«  rejoice, 
Beat  with  quick  tranfports  at  ambition's  voice, 
And  bid  you,  each  meaner  talc  defpife, 
And  leek  from  excellence  the  glorious  prize  ; 
With  kindred  feelings  let  thofe  hearts  excufe 
The  firfl:  weak  efforts  of  a  filler  mufe : 
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With  the  glorious  toil,  oh  !  let  her  (hare. 

And  with  advent'rous  wings,  the  unknown  regions  daf^. 

Though  fmall  her  praife  and  weak  her  efforts  feera. 

So  from  fmall  fountains  flows  the  rapid  ilream, 

'Till  gathering  ev^y  rill,  with  headlong  force, 

Adown  the  mountains'  fide  it  tears  its  foaming  courfe  ; 

To  wake,  or  calm  each  paflion  at  his  will 

The  foul  to  roufe  to  tumults  or  to  ftill — 

Th'  applaufe  of  lid'ning  multitudes  to  gain, 

Delight  and  honor  of  a  nation  reign — 

iiet  mighty  bards  attempt. — His  humbler  aim, 

Is  but  the  prize  of  your  applaufe  to  claim  : 

Yet  that  no  mean  reward,  fince  here  around, 

Thofe,  whofe  applaufe  be  mod  defires,  are  found  : 

Since  thofe  he  learns  to  love  and  to  revere, 

The  kind,  judicious,  and  the  good  appear. 


COLIN    AND    LUCY. 

<«  f  "f  ARK,  hark,  'tis  a  voice  from  the  tomb  ! 

X~i     **  Come  Lucy,  it  cries  come  away  ; 
**  The  grave  of  thy  Colin  has  room 

**  To  reft  thee  befide  his  cold  clay. 

<«  I  come  my  dear  (hepherd,  I  come  : 
**  Ye  friends  and  companions,  adieu  1 

**  I  hafte  to  my  Colin's  dark  home, 
**  To  die  on  his  bofom  fo  true." 

All  mournful  the  midnight  bell  rung 

When  Lucy,  fad  Lucy,  arofe  ; 
And  forth  to  the  green  turf  fhe  fprung, 

Where  Colin's  pale  afhes  repofe. 

All  wet  with  the  night's  chilling  dew, 
Her  bofom  embrac'd  the  cold  ground. 

While  ftormy  winds  over  her  blew. 
And  night-ravens  croak'd  all  around. 

«*  How  long,  my  lov'd  Colin,"  fhe  cried, 
**  How  long  mull  thy  Lucy  complain  ? 

•*  How  long  (hall  the  grave  my  love  hide  ? 
**  How  long  ere  It  join  us  again  ? 

<*  For  thee  thy  fond  fliepherdefs   lived  ; 

"  With  thee  o'er  the  world  would  Ihe  fly  ; 
«  For  thee  has  flie  forrow'd  and  griev'd  ; 

**  For  thee  would  fl:ie  lay  down  and  die. 
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"  Alas  !  what  avails  It  how  dear, 
**  Thy  Lucy  was  once  to  her  fwain  ! 

**  Her  face,  like  the  lily,  fo  fair, 

•*  And  eyes  that  gave  light  to  the  plain. 

"  The  fhepherd  that  lov'd  her  is  gone  ; 

**  That  face,  and  thofe  eyes,  charm  no  more  ; 
**  And  Lucy,  forgot,  and  alone, 

*'  To  death  (hall  her  Colin  deplore." 

While  thus  fhe  lay  funk  in  defpair, 
And  raourn'd  to  the  echoes  around, 

Infiam'd,  all  at  once,  grew  the  air. 

And  thunder  (hook  dreadful  the  ground. 

**  1  hear  the  kind  call,  and  obey, 

"  Oh,  Colin,  relieve  me  !'*  fhe  cried  ; 

Then  breathing  a  groan  o'er  his  clay, 
She  hung  on  his  torab-llone,  and  died. 
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FOREIGN     INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 

a  A  ^  \^  H  E  work  of  reforma- 

faru,  Aur.  25.      I        •         •      ,1  • 

o      ^      _g^     tion    in    this    country 

ftill  proceeds,  though  flowly.  Since  our 
laft,  the  national  affembly  have  come  to  the 
following  refolutions,  on  ecclefiailical  af- 
fairs : 

/zV/?.  The  national  afTembly  ordain,  that 
in  future  no  money  fhall  be  fent  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  the  vice-legatefhip  of 
Avignon,  nor  to  the  nunciate  of  Luzerne, 
for  any  religious  puipofe,  whatever  :  but 
the  parifhioners  fhall  apply  to  their  bifhops 
for  benefices  and  difpcnfations.  which  fhall 
be  granted  to  them  gratis,  notwithftanding 
any  privilege  or  exception  to  the  contrary. 
All  the  churches  in  Fiance  ought  to  enjoy 
the  fame  liberty. 

Secondly.  No  perfon  fhall,  in  future,  hold 
any  benefice,  or  benifices,  exceeding  the 
annual  income  of  3000  livres. 

Thirdly.  The  fum  which  the  afTembly  in- 
tend to  allow  the  reftors  of  country  parifhes, 
in  lieu  of  tythes,  is  not  more  than  1500 
livres,  or  about  70  guineas. 

Col.  Mac.  I'o!,  III.  No.  1  f. 


In  the  members  which  compofe  the  na- 
tional alfembly,  we  are  fuppofed  to  fee  the 
reprefentative  wifdom  ot  France.  And  how 
is  this  wifdom  employed  ? — In  forming 
Utopian  plans  of  reformation,  which  can- 
not fucceed — in  laying  down  theories  of  go- 
vernment, which  cannot  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice ;  in  Ihort,  in  building  caftlcs  in  the  air, 
and  neglecting  the  means,  not  only  to  pre- 
ferve  good  order,  but  even  to  quench  the 
fpirit  of  lifcentioufnefs,  rapine  and  free- 
booting,  which  prevails  in,  and  threatens  to 
defolate  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

While  reitoratives  arc  preparing  for  the 
conftitution,  it  is  getting  into  a  ftate  be- 
yond their  power  of  cure.  When  the  new 
form  of  government  is  completed,  and  the 
laws  which  are  to  enforce  and  prote6l  it  arc 
framed,  from  whence  is  its  energy  to  pro- 
ceed P  What  power  will  it  create,  that 
can  calm  by  lenient,  or  command  by  rigo- 
rous meafures  the  mob  of  France  in  its 
prelent  ftaie  of  licentious  indulgence  ? 

As  for  the  army- — part  of  it  has  difband- 
cd  itfelf,  and  the  other  refufes  to  obey  its 
officers;  and  the  militia  of  t.ho  great  towns 
3N 
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will  not  be  equal  to  the  reftoration  of  good 
order  in  the  provinces.  The  army  then 
mufl  be  re-coUefted  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  the  interior  police  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  king  mull  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
it  — there  feems  to  be  no  alternative  ;  and 
when  Louis  XVI.  is  again  feen  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  is  it  improbable,  that  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  who  feem  at  prefent  to  be 
menaced  with  lofs  of  honors  and  revenues, 
may  join  the  fovereign  in  reftoring  the  mo- 
narchial  power  of  the  throne  ? 

The  national  affembly,  by  pofTeffing  itfelf 
of  the  king,  may  triumph,  as  the  Philiftines 
did,  when  they  had  cut  the  hair  frOm  the 
head  of  Sampfon :  but  the  limbs  of  the 
country  are  ftill  free  in  their  ejtecution,  and 
the  affembly  of  France  may  find  a  fate  fimi- 
iarto  that  of  the  enemies  of  Ifrael. 

Sept.  iQ.  The  ladies  of  this  city,  have 
lately  exhibited  a  noble  inftance  of  patriot- 
ifm.  On  the  7th  inlt.  they  appeared  before 
the  national  affembly,  and  in  an  elegant 
and  animated  difcourfe,  made  an  offering 
of  their  jewels  and  other  ornaments  as  a 
voluntary  contribution  towards  the  difcharge 
of  the  public  debts. 

The  tranquillity  of  this  capital  is  far  from 
being  on  a  permanent  foundation.  The 
marquis  de  St.  Huruge,  a  charader  fome- 
•what  fimilar  to  that  of  lord  George  Gordon, 
has,  in  more  inflances  than  one,  inflamed 
the  mob,  who,  unreftrained,  have  been  in- 
duced to  commit  the  mod  licentious  afts. 
He  is  now  in  cuftody. 

Paris,  Sept.  30, 

The  following  incident  has  occafioned 
great  alarm  here,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a 
dangerous  fermentation. 

On  Monday  the  affembly  was  informed 
by  a  letter  from  the  comptedcSt.  Prieft, 
that  the  municipal  body  of  Verfailles  had 
required  the  executive  power  to  call  in  the 
alhftance  of  looo  regular  troops  on  account 
of  alarming  intelligence  refpefting  the  fate- 
ty  of  the  national  affembly,  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  town 
of  Verlailles,  which  were  accordingly  ex- 
pected every  hour. 

So  fmgular  a  piece  of  intelligence,  as 
fuch  a  requifition,  and  the  fecret  march  of 
the  troops  tokhout  any  previous  communication 
with  the  affembly,  produced  animated  ob- 
lervations  from  the  comte  de  Mirabeau  and 
other  members  :  but  was  hufhed  up  in  the 
moft  extraordinary  manner  by  an  unmean- 
ing fpeecb  or  two,  and  the  confolatory  af- 
furance  that  there  could  be  no  danger,  as 
the  regiment  in  quefiion  was  commanded 
by  the  marquis  dc  Lufignan,  a  member  of 


the  affembly.  The  affembly  refolved  to 
poftpone  the  confideration  of  the  matter ^r 
the  prefent. 

The  troops  arrived  on  Tuefday,  which 
proves  that  they  had  got  near  Verfailles,  be- 
fore the  patriotic  part  of  the  affembly,  at 
lealt,  knew  anyj^ thing  of  their  march.  It  is 
the  regiment  of  Flanders 

Count  d'Eftaing  has  artfully  got  the 
command  of  the  Verfailles  militia,  ahd  has 
incorporated  himfelf  into  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  which,  together  with  the  Swifs 
battalions,  lately  returned  to  Verfailles,  now 
conftitute  a  very  formidable  body  of  foldie- 
ry.  All  the  king's  people  too  have  affumed 
the  militia  uniform  of  Verfailles.  Every 
man  of  refleftion  here  expefts  a  blow, 
which  will  certainly  be  attended  with  dread- 
ful confequences. 

The  moft  probable  conjefture  is,  the 
clandeftine  departure  of  the  king ;  and 
that  thefe  troops,  with  thex)ther  auxiliaries 
I  have  mentioned,  are  intended  to  cover  his 
retreat  to  the  frontiers,  where  they  will  be 
joined  by  frefh  ones.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, will  be  attended  with  much  danger, 
even  in  thefirft  inftance,  from  the  difficulty 
of  paffmg  to  the  frontiers,  and  the  armed 
ftate  of  the  country,  not  to  fay  that  the 
troops  might  even  refufe  this  fervice.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever, of  the  projeft,  from  a  variety  of  con- 
curring circumftances,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

Wednefday  morning,  1 1  o'clock. 
A  gentleman  has  juft  called  from 
Verfailles,  who  gives  a  dreadful  account 
of  the  fituation  of  things  there.  Everybody 
is  in  alarm,  and  firmly  perfuaded  of  tho 
king's  intention  to  go  off. 

Thurfday  morning. 
Two  letters,  written  at  different  hours, 
of  the  day,  from  the  minifter  of  war,  were 
read  yefterday  to  the  affembly,  giving  an 
account  of  the  difcontents  prevailing  at  Ver- 
failles, at  the  arrival  of  the  troops  demanded 
by  the  municipal  body,  and  affaring  the 
affembly  that  no  other  regiments  were  on 
their  march,  as  had  been  reported. 

*'  Another  letter  was  received  alfo,  from 
M.  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  admitting  that 
there  had  been  fome  apparent  movements  a- 
mong  the  people  of  Paris,  and  an  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Verfailles  to  prevent  the 
king  from  quitting  it  :  but  that  it  appeared 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  diftrifts  affembled 
in  confequence  of  the  recent  alarms,  that 
the  fureft,  and  perhaps  the  only  method  of 
reftoring  tranquillity,  was  to  order  the 
troops  to  be  fent  back,  their  prcfence  alone 
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having difJurbtd  the  public  mind,  no  other 
reafonable  pretext  whatever,  exifting  for  fo 
extraordinary  a  meafure.  The  airembly  de- 
clined coming  to  any  refolution  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  feeming  to  place  the  mod  perfeft  reli- 
ance on  the  prefent  miniltcrs,  the  new  oath, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  municipal  body 
of  Verfailles. 

Thiirfday  evening. 
At  this  moment  a  great  body  of  the 
armed  militia  have  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Verfailles,  and  m.  de  la  Fayette 
having  received  the  communication,  of  their 
intention?,  with  a  degree  of  haughtinels,  cer- 
tainly not  becoming  the  commander  of  a 
free  people,  faid  (hortly,  "  When  I  give 
you  orders,  you  are  to  obey" — many  otthe 
qiftrifts  refolvcd  to  proceed  without  his  au- 
thority. They  have  got  cannon,  and  are  all 
fully  armed,  and  in  good  order.  They  are 
aftuated  by  no  violent  intentions,  but  will 
not  fuffer  the  great  caufe  of  freedom  to  be 
facrificed  to  the  fupinencfs  or  treachery 
of  any  man,  or  any  name,  however  refpeft- 
able." 

Oclober   7.     It  being  cuftomary  for   the 
Gardes  du  Corps  at  Verfailles  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment to  any  new  regiment    that  ar- 
rives there,  the  regiment  de   Flandres   w-as, 
on  Thurfday    laft,  fumptuoufly  entertained 
with  a  dinner  by    that  corps  in  the  palace. 
After  dinner  their  mod  Chiiftian  majelties 
judged  proper  to   honor  the  company  with 
their  prefenoe,  and  condefcended  to    fhew 
their   fatisfadlion    at  the  general  joy  which 
appeared  among  the  gueits.     On    their   ap- 
pearance, the  mufic  mftantly  played  the    fa- 
vorite fong,   "  O  Richard  !  O  mon  Roi !" 
and  the  company  joining  in  cliorus,  feemed 
to  unite   all    ideas    in  one  unanimous  fenti- 
ment  of  loyalty  and  love  for  the  king,  and 
nothing  was    heard   for  lome  time  but  re- 
peated   fhouts    of   "Vive  la  Roi!"  within 
and  without  the  palace.      In  the   height  of 
their  zeal,  they  proceeded  to  tear  the  nation- 
al cockade  from    their  hats,  and    trampled 
them  under  their  feet.  The  Gardes  du  Corps 
fupplied    themfelves   with  black   cockades, 
in  lieu  of  thofe  they  had  treated  with   luch 
difdain. — The   news   of  thefe    proceedings 
foon    reached  Paris,  where    a    general   ill- 
humour  vilibly  gained  ground. 

On  Saturday  there  were  great  diflurbances 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  it  appeared  unfafe 
for  any  one  to  appear  with  black  cockades, 
as  feveral  foreigiiersexperienced,from  \>'hofe 
hats  they  were  torn  with  much  violence,  and 
abufive  language. 

On  Sunday  theconfufion  increafed,  and  a 
vait  concourfe  of  people  lumultuoufly  af- 
fembied  at  tlie  town-houfe,  under  the  pre- 


tence of  demanding  bread,  and  inquiring  in  - 
to  the  real  caufcs  of  the  extreme  Icarcity  of 
it  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

On  Monday  morning,  a  number  of  wo- 
men, to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  five 
thoufand,  armed  with  different  weapons, 
rr.arched  in  regular  order  to  Verfailles,  fol- 
lowed by  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
Fauxbourgs,  St.  Antoine,  and  St.  Marccau, 
with  feveral  detachments  of  the  city  mili- 
tia ;  and  in  the  evening  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  at  the  head  of  20:0oo  of  that  corps 
likewife  marched  to  Verfailles. 

On  Tuelday  morning,  an  account  was  re- 
ceived of  fome  blood  having  been  fpilt.  The 
Gardes  du  Corps  fired  on  the  I'arifians,  and 
five  or  (ix  perf ms,  chiefly  women,  were 
killed.  The  regiment  de  ilandres  was  alfo 
drawn  out  to  oppofe  this  torrent  ;  but  the 
word  to  fire  was  no  fooner  given,  than  they 
all  to  a  man  clubbed  their  arms,  and,  with 
a  {hout  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  !"  went  over  to 
the  Parifians. — Some  troops  of  dragoons 
that  are  quartered  at  Verfailles,  alfo  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  and  the  Swifs  detach- 
ments remained  motionlefs,  havin^  received 
no  orders  from  their  officers  to  fire.  The 
Gardes  du  Corps  being  thus  abandoned,  and 
overpowered  by  numbers,  fled  precipitate- 
ly into  the  gardens  and  woods,  where  they 
were  purfued  j  many  of  them  killed  and 
taken  prifoners.  Some  of  the  heads  of 
thofe  who  were  killed  were  carried  to  Pa- 
ris, and  paraded  through  the  llreets  on 
pikes. 

Thefarrje  morning  a  report  came  that  the 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  were  on  their 
way  to  Paris.  Upon  this  the  people  begaa 
to  aflTemble  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
above  50.000  of  the  milicia  proceeded  to 
line  the  ftreets,  and  the  road  to  Verfailles, 
Their  majeifies  and  royal  family  accordin-T» 
ly  arrived  between  feven  and  eigot  o'clock, 
in  the  evening,  after  having  been  fix  hours 
on  the  road.  The  carriages  all  proceeded 
to  the  town-houfe.  The  concourfe  of  peo* 
pie  that  attended  is  not  to  be  defciibed,  and 
the  fliouts  of  "Vive  la  Nation  !"  filled  the 
air.  From  the  town-houfe  they  were  con-, 
dufted  to  the  {^alace  of  the  Thuillcries, 
though  totally  unprepared  lor  their  recep- 
tion, where  they  pafTed  the  night. 
The  following  is  the  letter  which  caufr 
ed  the  firli  alarm  in  the  national  afTcrU' 
bly: 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  Laws  n£wly  conftituted,  can  only  be 
properly  judged  of,  when  taktn  in  their  ge- 
neral mals.  In  fuch  great  and  important  ob- 
objefts,  the  whole  is  joined  by  one  qon^" 
xo-on  liak» 
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«  Neverthel.efs,  I  feel  it  extremely  natu- 
ral, that  in  a  moment  when  we  invite  the 
nation  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  the  ftate, 
by  a  fignal  aft  of  confidence  and  patriotifm, 
wefhould  affure  it  of  its  neceffity  and  pro- 
priety. Therefore,  in  the  hope  that  the 
firft  articles  of  the  conftitution  which  you 
have  prefented  to  me,  united  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  labours,  will  fulfil  the 
expeftation  of  my  people,  and  fecure  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  my  kingdom, 
I  acquiefce  in  thefe  articles  according  to 
your  defire,  but  on  this  pofitive  condition  from 
which  I  never  mil  depart — That  the  general 
refuk  of  your  deliberations  fhall  leave  the 
entire  effeft  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch. 

"  A  general  view  of  my  obfervations  (hall 
be  laid  before  you  ;  by  which  you  will  be 
made  acquainted,  that,  in  the  prefent  order 
of  things,  I  can  neither  with  efl&cacy  pro- 
teft  the  recovery  of  legal  impofitions,  the 
free  circulation  of  money  and  provifions, 
nor  the  individual  fafetyof  my  citizens.  I 
will  neverthelefs  fulfil  the  effential  duties  of 
royalty;  the  welfare  of  my  fubjefts,  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  prefervation  of 
good  order  among  fociety,  are  dependent 
on  it.  It  is  my  wifh,  therefore,  that  we 
inake  it  a  common  caufe,  to  remove  thofe 
obftacles  which  may  obftrudt  fo  defnable 
andfalutary  an  end. 

"  It  remains  with  mc  to  acquaint  you  with 
franknefs,  that  if  I  give  my  acquicfcence  to 
the  various  articles  of  the  conftitution  which 
you  have  laid  before  me,  it  is  not  that  they 
are  according  to  my  ideas,  a  model  of  per- 
feftion  ;  but  that  I  confider  it  as  praife-wor- 
thy  in  me  not  to  delay  paying  attention  to 
the  preient  wilhes  of  the  deputies  of  the 
nation,  and  the  alarming  circumftances 
•which  fo  ftrongly  invite  us  to  reftore  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  confidence  among 
the  people. 

"  I  do  not  now  explain  myfelf  on  your 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  citi- 
zen. It  contains  fome  very  excellent  max- 
ims, proper  to  guide  your  deliberations; 
but  principles  which  are  liable  to  different 
applications,  and  even  conftruftions,  cannot 
be  \uii\y  appreciated  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  they 
fhouldbe,  until  the  moment  when  their  true 
ienfe  is  fixed  by  thofe  laws  to  which  they 
are  to  ferve  as  a  bafis. 

(Signed)  "  LOUIS." 

061.  8.  The  arrival  of  the  king  has  oc- 
cafioned  univerfaljoy  at  Paris;  and  it  is  to 
be  the  fubieft  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
dillriftsthis  day.  to  requeft  the  members  of 
the  national  alTembly  to  adjour/i  their 
meeting  to  the  capital,  where  ti;e  cbno:.i- 
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ous  part  of  the  ariftocratic  party  will  pro- 
bably not  choofe  to  attend  their  duty. 

ENGLAND. 

London^  Aug,  25.  They  write  from 
Berlin,  that  the  projected  intermarriages 
between  the  courts  of  Prulfia,  Holland 
and  England,  are  now  in  a  fair  train  of 
being  accompHfhed,  at  no  very  diftant 
period.  England  gives  Pruffia  a  future 
queen  ;  aad  one  of  the  Prullian  princefTes 
marries  her  coufin  the /hereditary  prince 
of  Orange.  By  this  means  a  laliing  uni- 
on between  the  three  powers  will  be  con- 
folidated. 

Our  government  appears  determined, 
that  Ruffia  iball  derive  no  aid  from  this 
country.  It  is  faid  they  have  given  orders 
to  all  our  frigates  in  the  northern  feas  to 
board  the  Ruffian  cruizers,  and  take  away 
all  the  Engiiihfeamen  they  find. 

Silas  Deane,  who  died  a  few  days  fince 
at  Deal,  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  inffances  of  the  verfatility  of 
fortune,  which  has  occurred  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  prefent  century. 

Being  a  native  and  merchant  of  BoOon, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  American  war, 
he  was  feledted  by  Congrefs  as  one  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  America  at  the  court 
of  France. 

During  his.  refidence  in  that  kingdom, 
he  lived  in  great  affluence,  and  was  pre- 
fented by  Louis  XVi.  with  his  pifture,  fet 
round  with  brilliants,  as  a  mark  of  ref- 
ped  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  abili- 
ties. 

Having,  however,  foon  after  been  ac- 
Guled  of  embezzling  large  fums  of  money, 
intrufted  to  his  care,  for  the  purchafe  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  mr.  Deane  fought 
for  an  afyJum  in  this  country  ;  where  his 
habits  of  life,  at  firft  economical,  aad  af- 
terwards pemurious  in  the  extreme,  am- 
ply rc^futed  the  malevolence  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

So  reduced,  indeed^  has  this  gentleman 
who  wasfuppofed  to  have  embezzled  up- 
wards of  loo.oool.  fterling,  lately  been, 
that  he  txpeiienctcl  a'l  the  horrors  of  the 
moft  abject  poverty,  in  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  for  thefe  laft  few  months 
been  aimoft  in  danger  of  ftarving. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid.^  Aug.  26.  An  edi£l  of  his  catho- 
lic majefty,  has  jult  been  publifhed  here, 
by  which  the  trade  to  the  port  of  Manila, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  Afiatic  nations, 
is  opened  for  the  term  of  three  years,  to 
commence  fiorn  the  fit  It  September,  1789, 
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to  the  fhips  of  all  the  European  powers, 
which  are  allowed  to  carry  thither  any 
Afiatic  produce  (the  importation  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  in  foreign  bottoms  itill  re- 
maining ftridtly  prohibited)  and  to  export 
from  thence  filver,  and  every  kind  of 
Spanifh  merchandize,  as  well  as  fuah  fo- 
reign articles  as  may  have  been  conveyed 
to  that  port  by  the  Philipinc  company,  on 
the  fame  plan  as  this  trade  is  permitted 
to  the  Afiatic  nations. 

REVOLUTION  IN    CORSICA. 

Extra^i  of  a  letter  from  Bajiea^  the  capital  of 

Cerfica,  dated  Augitft    ij. 

"  A  trifling  incident  hasjufl  now  effec- 
ted a  revolution,  which  appears  to  have 
been  meditated  fometime.  Mr.  P/eftean 
de  Lunelle,  a  merchant  from  Lyons,  who 
happened  to  be  here  on  fome  bufmefs,  ap- 
peared a  few  days  ago,  with  the  national 
cockade  ;  the  people  fhewed  an  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  example,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  were  all  decorated  with  the  enfigns 
of  freedom.  Part  of  the  people,  armed, 
went  to  offer  the  French  general  a  cock- 
ade, who  found  that  he  was  obliged  to 
wear  it.  They  then  demanded  that  the 
debtors  fhould  be  releafed,  and  on  the 
governor's  exprefling  a  diflike  at  this 
meafure,  they  opened  the  prilbn  doors. 
The  ancient  municipal  conltitution  was 
annulled,  and  a  new  one  formed,  compo- 
fed  of  fuch  citizens  as  had  difhnguifhed 
themfelves  in  this  new  revolution.  One 
happinefs,  however,  we  have  to  boaft  of— 
all  has  been  accomplifhed,  without  the 
lofs  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  only  aft  of 
vengeance,  was  in  dellroying  the  houfe  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  police. — buch  men, 
in  all  countries,  are  obnoxious. 

*'  At  Calvi,  it  is  faid,  Ibme  lives  were 
loft,  in  a  fkirmilli  between  the  French 
troops,  and  the  inhabitants.  The  people, 
however,  prevailed. 

"  The  infurrc<ftion  was  general  over  the 
ifland,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of 
concert  and  lyftem." 

Further  particulars  of  the  late  iijlurbances  in 
Paris. 

Oil.  12.  On  account  of  the  late  rejoicings 
at  Verfailles,  witii  the  increaie  of  the 
military,  caufed  the  greateft  dlfturbances  at 
Paris,  which  became  fo  general  on  Mon- 
day laft,  that  all  the  dillrifts  of  the  capi- 
tal were  fummoned,  and  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  was  ordered  to  proceed  immediatc- 
to  Verfailles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  bring  the  king  under  his 
guard  to  Paris.  On  receiving  thefe  orders, 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  rcmonllraled,  fay- 
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ing,  that  he  would  firft  go  thither  attended 
by  only  a  few  of  the  magiltrates  and  fome 
guards,  and  make  his  report  of  the  neceflity 
of  a  reinforcement. 

This  loon  got  wind  abroad,  and  the  mob 
ever  ready  to  catch  at  any  thing  which  could 
bear  an  untavourable  conftru6lion,  infilled 
that  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  the 
mayor,  whom  they  likewilefufpefted,  were 
gained  over  to  betray  them.  While  this 
lufpicion  was  circulating,  another  party 
etefted  two  gallows  in  the  Place  de  Grevcs^ 
threatened  to  hang  them  if  the  orders  were 
notinftantly  complied  with. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday,  therefore 
m.de  le  Fayette  fet  out  for  Verfailles,  at 
the  head  of  20,000  of  the  Parifian  guards, 
and  attended  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  city 
of  Paris.  He  had  been  preceded  in  the 
morning  by  about  8000  perfons,  chiefly 
fifhwomen,  accompanied  by  their  chief, 
who  has  the  appellation  of  queen  of  Hun- 
gary. 

The  troops  did  not  arrive  at  Verfailles 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  were  under  arms 
t.he  whole  night,  partly  to  take  their  ftations 
about  the  palace  and  fecure  the  avenues,  and 
in  order  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  troops 
withm. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Tuefday  morning,  a 
conliderable  numbei  of  the  perfons  who 
were  habited  in  the  women's  drefles,  but  as 
it  fince  appears,  were  many  of  them  guards, 
having  gained  the  outward  entrances  of  the 
caltle,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
up  the  ftair  cafe  leading  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, with  an  intent  to  feize  and  murder 
her :  fortunately,  a  greater  number  than 
ufual  of  tlie  king's  body  guard  were  or- 
dered to  fleep  in  the  anti-chambers  leading 
to  it,  and  to  be  particularly  vigilant  againft 
any  alarm. 

The  difturbance  fooo  roufed  them  to 
arms,  and  the  hrft  body  who  made  the  ap- 
proach were  fired  on,  and  17  killed  on  the 
Ipot.  The  reit  terrified  at  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  inftantly  retreated,  and  every 
thing  refumed  a  tolerable  Itatc  of  quietude 
till  the  morning. 

The  Pariiian  troops  having  demanded  en- 
trance at  the  palace,  it  was  refufedjand  they 
received  a  fire  from  the  regiment  of  the 
kind's  body  guard,  who  defended  the  ap- 
proach of  the  palace.  A  few  troops  and 
lome  women  wiio  had  mixed  in  the  croud, 
fell  on  the  hrll  fire,  which  was  immediately 
returned  by  the  Pariiian  guard.  Thisaftion 
bccomiug  more  general,  the  count  de  Lu- 
figiian,  commandant  of  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders, ordered  his  troops  to  fire,  which  they 
retulcdtodo,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
king's  body  guard  hnduig  ihcrafcives  over- 
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powered,  took  to  flight,  and  the  troops  then 
forced  the  entrances  of  the  caftle,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  entering  the  palace  in 
a  body,  by  the  management  and  command 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  had  this  happened, 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  would 
have  fallen  viftims  to  their  fury. 

The  marquis  was  foon  after  introduced  to 
the  king,  with  fome  of  the  magiftiates  of 
Paris,  and  communicated  the  defire  of  the 
city  that  he  might  conduft  his  majefty  and 
the  royal  family  thither.  On  being  allured 
of  proteftion,  the  king  made  no  hefitation  to 
comply  with  the  requeft,  well  knowing  that 
it  would  not  have  availed  him.  Orders 
were  therefore  immediately  given  for  royal 
equipages  to  be  got  ready,  and  their  ma- 
jelHes,  with  the  dauphin,  monfieur,  and 
the  king's  aunts,  proceeded  to  town,  with 
their  attendants,  in  a  procefTion  of  18  car- 
riages, attended  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette, and  5000  guards.  His  majefty  was  in 
the  firft  carriage  with  a  nobleman  of  his 
houfehold,  the  queen  and  dauphin  in  the 
fecond. 

The  road  from  Ver failles  was  fo  thronged 
by  the  mob,   that  notwithftanding  50,000 
of  the  Farifian  troops  had  been  fent  out  to 
keep  the  way  clear,  the  royal   family  were 
eight  hours  in  reaching  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
though  only  a  diftance  of  12  miles.     This 
tedious  journey  could  have  been  rendered 
only  more  painful,  by  the  thoughts  of  be- 
ing  led  captives  in  triumph  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  the  fear  of  what  was  to  follow. 
Being  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  royal 
family  ftopped  near  two  hours.     The  king 
was  fhewn  into  the    great  hall,  where  he 
was  harangued   by   Monfieur  de  St.  Mery, 
\yho  alTured    his  majefty  of  his  fafety — that 
he  had  only  been  condutlcd  to  Paris  for  his 
better  fecurity,  and  that  he  would  find  him- 
felf  more  happy   among  his   loyal  children 
here,  than    he  had  been  at  Verfailles.     To 
all  this  his  majefty  feemed  to   pay  but  little 
attention.  The  royai  family  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the    old  ruinous    palace  of    the 
Thuilleries,  which   has    not   been  inhabited 
fince  the  days  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  where 
nothing  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 

In  the  aft'ray  at  Verfaillcs,  the  king's  body 
guards  behaved  moft  nobly.  In  the  (laughter 
which  happened  there,  about  50  of  the  Pa- 
rifian  troops  and  mob  were  killed,  and  30 
of  the  kings  guards  cut  to  pieces.  Eighty 
of  them  were  taken  pr;foners,  and  brought 
to  Paris,  the  reft  faved  themfelvesby  flight. 
This  regiment  is  peculiar  to  any  other, 
being  compolcd,  both  privates  as  well  as 
officers,  of  perfons  of  the  fecond  order  of 
nobilitv  in  France.     The  heads  of  thole  who 
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were  flain,  were  carried  In  triumph  to  Pa- 
ris, and  fliewn  about  the  ftreets  on  tent-poles, 
as  a  further  fpecimen  of  the  favagenefs  and 
ferocity  of  a  Parifian  mob. 

On  Wednefday  lafl,  all  the  diftrifts  of 
Paris  met  early  in  the  morning,  and  orders 
were  given  to  furround  all  the  avenues  of  the 
Thuilleries,  which  had  been  only  defended 
the  preceding  night  by  a  common  guard.  A 
thoufand  troops  were  immediately  ordered 
on  that  duty,  and  all  the  gates  of  the  palace 
are  further  fecured  by  a  train  of  cannon  to 
prevent  any  furprize  or  efcape. 

Wednefday  at  noon,  being  the  court  day, 
their  majefties  received  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nifters  in  the  palace.  Th€  king  looked  un- 
commonly dejeftcd,  and  only  talked  a  few 
words  to  the  Imperial  ambaffador.  The 
fight  was  uncommonly  gloomy  and  affe£ling, 
and  the  court  broke  up  after  a  fliort  time. 

In  the  evening  thediftriftsof  Paris  paffed 
a  refolution,  that  the  regiment  of  the  king's 
body  guard  fliould  be  immediately  broken, 
and  never  more  revived.  That  in  future  his. 
majefty  fhould  be  guarded  by  citizens,  in- 
ftead  of  foldiers. 

During  thefe  proceedings  at  Paris,  the 
national  aflembly  at  Verfaillcs  could  not  be 
fuppofed  able  to  tranfa£l:  much  bufmefs. 
They,  however,  came  to  two  refolutions 
on  Wednefday,  which  it  was  fuppofed 
would  be  the  laft  day  of  their  fitting  there. 
The  purport  of  thefe  refolutions  were — 
That  the  national  aflembly  fliould  adjourn 
to  Paris ;  and, 

That  its  meeting  fiiould  never  be  infepara- 
blc  from  the  king's  place  of  refidence. 

What  we  have  above  ftated  are  fa6ls,  and 
may  be  depended  on,  as  we  derive  them 
from  the  beft  authority.  There  are  many 
reports,  though  they  are  not  confirmed,  that 
feveral  noblemen  of  the  king's  party  have 
been  malfacred,  among  whofe  names  are, 
the  due  de  Cuiqhen,  ducde  Chatelet,  count 
de  Eftaing,  count  de  Lufignan  :  but  thefe 
rumours  want  confirmation,  though  it  is 
certain  thefe  gentlemen  are  mifling,  proba.,. 
bly  fled.  There  is  likewife  a  report  of  200 
of  the  king's  party  in  the  national  aflembly - 
havmg  been  profcribed. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  France,  as  may 
be  eahly  conceived  from  the  above  intelli- 
gence, is  truely  deplorable,  their  king  can 
be  coahdcred  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a 
priToner  to  a  wild  and  unreftrained  mob, 
and  conftquentlyall  the  meaiureshe  is  oblig- 
ed to  adopt,  being  forced  on  him,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  legal :  many  of  the  more 
moderate  in  the  national  alTembly,  have  al- 
ready fought  for  that  fafety  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  they  now  plainly  perceive  is  not 
to  be  expefted  at  home.     The  duke  of  Or- 
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leans  had  withdrawn  to  Bolognc,  with  a  de- 
(ign  of  embarking  there  for  England,  but 
•was  prevented  by  a  mob  although  his  pafT- 
port  was  figned  by  the  king  audthe  marquis 
de  la  Fayette. 

The   American  minifter,   mr.  Jeffcrfon, 


has  alfo  been  induced  to  leave  France;  his 
fitualion  at  Paris,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  foreign  minifter,  being  extremely  dif- 
agrceable  :  it  is  laid  he  is  already  arrived  at 
New-York. 


UNITED      STATES. 


WESTERN   TERRITORIES. 

Lexington,  Augujl  15.  On  the  ninth 
ir.ft.  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
party  of  about  three  Indians,  and  one 
white  man,  killed  two  fmall  negro  chil- 
dren, and  tomahawked  two  negroes;  the 
alarm  was  inftantly  given,  and  about 
five  hundred  volunteers  were  collected 
early  next  morning,  but  could  not  difco- 
ver  what  route  the  fugitives  had  taken. 
On  the  night  of  the  tenth  inftant,  three 
Indians,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that 
killed  the  two  negro  children,  ffole  three 
horfes,  belonging  to  captain  Bradford,  on 
Cane-run.  They  were  purfued  by  colonel 
Johnfon,  with  about  forty  men,  to  the 
Ohio  river,  twenty-four  of  whom  crofled 
the  river,  and  followed  the  Indians  toa 
camp,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Ohio  ; 
and,  early  in  the  morning,  attacked 
them,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  camp. 
The  men,  after  the  action,  recovered  the 
horfes  that  had  been  ftolen.  Mr.  Mofes 
Grant,  having  rode  up  a  fmall  hill,  to  fee 
his  brother  who  fell  in  the  attack  ;  the 
Indians,  who  had  again  colle£ted,  fired 
on  him  ;  upon  which  he  and  his  fmall 
party  rode  off  for  the  Ohio,  being  purfued 
by  the  Indians.  We  are  informed  that 
colonel  Hardin,  from  Nelfon  county,  has 
furprized  and  quite  difperfed  them. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bojlon,  OBober  26.  On  Saturday  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  three,  the  illuffri- 
flrious  prefident  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
jived  in  this  city.  The  greatell  exertions 
in  our  power  have  been  made  to  exprefs 
our  joy,  on  this  happy  occafion. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Providence^  OSloher  29.  The  qucftion 
for  calling  a  convention,  to  deliberate  on 
the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
loft  in  the  alTembly  of  this  flate,  bya  ma- 
jority of  22. 

NF  W-YORK. 

NeiV'York,   November    lO.      The    whole 

territory  of  the  United  States,  contains, 

by  computation,  a  million  of  fquare  miles, 

in  which  are  fix  hundred  and  forty  milli* 


onsof  acres;  of  thcfe  fifty  one  millions 
are  water,  deducting  which,  the  total  a- 
mount  of  acres  of  land,  in  the  United 
States  is,  five  hundred  eighty-nine  millions. 
That  part  of  the  United  States  compre- 
hended between  the  weft  temporary  line 
of  Pennfylvania,  or  the  eaftern  boundary- 
line  between  the  territories  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  extending 
from  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  the  northweft 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  woods  oa 
the  north— the  river  Miffiflippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  fout-h  (with  the 
beforemcntioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania) 
contains,  by  computation,  about  four- 
hunjdred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare 
miles,  in  which  are,  twenty-fix  millions, 
three  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  acres; 
deduifl  for  water,  four  millions,  three 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand,  there  re- 
mains, two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  acres. 

The  whole  of  this  amazing  extent,  of 
unappropriated  weftern  territory,  or  va- 
cant unfettled  l3nd<,  containing,  as  above 
ftated,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  acres,  has  been,  by  the  ceflion  of  fome 
of  the  original  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  »f 
peace,  tran-ferred  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  is  pledged  as  a  fund  for  fink- 
ing the  continental  debt.  The  foreign 
debt,  incurred  by  the  war,  is,  feven  mil- 
lions, eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
fand, and  eighty-five  dollars  ;  the  domef- 
tic  debt,  thirty-four  millions,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thoufand,  two  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars— which  makes,  nine 
millions,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
and  eighty- four  pounds  fterling  :  the  in- 
tereft  of  which,  at  fix  per  cent,  is  five 
hundred  and  fixty-ftvenand  five  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  But  the  war  has  cofl  Great 
Britain,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions, 
fix  hundred  and  fifty-four  thoufand,  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  theintereft 
of  which,  at  fix  per  cent,  is,  fix  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  an- 
nually. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  November  ll.  Yefterday 
the  following  letter  from  David  Ritten- 
houfe,  efq.  defuing  permiffion  to  refign 
the  office  of  treafurer,  was  prefented  to 
the  houfe  of  allembly  ;  which  letter,  after 
having  been  twice  read,  was,  by  order  of 
the  houfe,  entered  on  their  minutes. 
November  g,  1789, 
*'S  I  R, 

**  ON  account  of  the  very  unfavourable 
ftate  of  my  health,  as  well  as  bccaufe  I 
moft  earnelUy  wifh  to  devote  fome  of  the 
few  remaining  houts  of  my  life  to  a  fa- 
vourite fcience,  I  find  myielf  uiader  the 
necellity  of  decliuing  the  office  of  trea- 
furer. 

"  I  have  now  held  that  office  for  almoft 
thirteen  years,  having  been  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  unanimous  voice,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
freemen  of  this  ftate-— a  circumftance  I 
(hall  ever  ref5e<fl:  on  with  fatisfaftion,  and 
which  does  me  the  greateft  honor. 

*'  1  will  not  pay  fo  ill  a  compliment  to 
thofe  I  owe  fo  much,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
pnncipal  motives  in  thefe  repeated  ap- 
pointments was  any  other  than  the  public 
good;  but  I  am  neverthelefs  very  willing 
to  believe,  that  a  regard  to  my  intereft 
was  not  wholly  out  of  view.  And  I  (hall 
perhaps  never  have  another  opportunity 
of  exprefling,  with  fo  much  propriety, 
my  fincereft  gratitude  to  the  reprefenta- 
tives of  my  countrymen,  vvhofe  favour  1 
have  indeed  often  experienced  on  other 
occafions, 

"  I  accepted  the  treafury  when  it  was 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
confequently,  when  there  was  no  compe- 
tition for  it.  Soon  afterwards,  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  prodigioufly  accumulated, 
made  it  extremely  burthenfome,  without 
any  profpe^  of  profit. 

"  In  a  more  favourable  fituation  of  our 
affairs,  it  might  have  been  lucrative,  had 
not  the  very  fmall  commifHons  allowed  by 
law  been  fcarcely  equal  to  the  rifk  of  re- 
ceiving and  paying.  In  1785  my  com- 
miflions  were    increafed,    and    the   office 


ence, 

to  the  feveral  aflemblies,  who,  under  thefc 
impreflions,  have  neverthelefs  continued 
me  fo  long  their  treafurer. 

*'  The  confidence  of  the  public  I  have 
ever  cfteemed  fo  invaluable  a  pofTeffion, 
that  it  has  been  my  fixed  determination 
not  to  forfeit  it  by  any  voluntary  a£t  of 
impropriety^  Where  my  conduft  has 
been  deficient  in  the  difcharge  ©f  my  du- 
ty, I  hope  it  will  be  imputed  to  want  of 
ability,  and  not  of  integrity. 

"  Fully  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
the  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  hold>  I 
chearfully  commit  it  into  the  hands  of 
thofe,  who  properly  are,  and  ever  mu(l> 
be,  the  guardians  of  the  public  good. 
"  I  am  SIR, 

"  With  great  refpe£l, 

•'  Your  moft  obliged,  and 
*'  Very  humble  fervant, 
«'  DAVID  RirTENHOUSEy 

The  honorable  the     7 
Speaker  of  the  afiembly.  3 

Chriftian  Febeiger,  efq.  has  been  fince  ap- 
pointed treafurer  in  confequcnce  of  the 
above  refignation. 

GEORGIA. 

Augujla.,  Nov.  11.  A  correfpondent  ob- 
ferves  that  mr.  M'Gillivray's  retreat  from 
the  Rock  Landing,  and  the  Spaaifh  ambaf- 
fador's  abrupt  departure  from  New-York, 
are  circumftances  from  which  we  may  pre- 
dift  a  continental  war  on  our  fouthern  fron- 
tiers. 

The  governor  has  lately  received  a  dlf- 
patch  from  col.  Howel,  of  Effingham  coun- 
ty, announcing  that  depredations  have  been 
already  committed  by  the  Indians,  fmce 
their  departure  from  the  Rock  Landing- 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  faid  by  fome,  that 
although  the  pubhc  have  been  difappointed 
in  the  main  objeftfor  which  the  commifli- 
oners  went  to  treat  with  the  fouthern  Indi- 
ans, yet,  that  they  have  concluded  a  truce 
with  them  for  a  number  of  months  :  and 
as  the  Indians  in  general  difcovered  a  pa- 
cific temper,  it  is  hoped  that  a  permament 
peace  may  be  foon  fettled. 

MARRIAQES. 


was 
diffi 


for 


fome  time  profitable;  but  the 
cultics  or  remiffnefs  in  colle£^ing  the 
public  revenues  again  reduced  it  to  a  very 
moderate  compenfation. 

"  If,  however,  the  embarraHments  of 
the  office  have  in  general  been  little  un- 
derftood  by  thofe  not  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it  ;  if  the  emoluments  of  it 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  I  am   (till  the  more  obiiged 
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Porter,  American  i2S 

Burlington  65 j  7°^ 

Lower  county     60   62J  60? 

57f  6d    60 

6i  6i    7j  6<i 


' Allum,  per  bufli.  zs  ^dts  64 
)Liverpool       zz^d    is  ^d  ^ 
Cadiz  225^ 

Li/bon  zs  ^d  zs  4^ 


< 

'N.Jerfey,z/^g.\uediZS 

Carolina,  ^2  gal,         15J 

[  Turpentine,              lysw 

'  J.R.  new,  bejl 
Inferior 

35* 
z6s  z%s 

0 

0 

Old               45J  50i 
Rappahannock  zzslbd  z6s 

o 


j  Barley 

bejljhelhd 
_  Buckiokeat 
Hams,  per  lb 
Ho?i-lard 
Honey 
Hemp 

Hogjhead  hoops,  per  m 
Hides  raw,  per  lb 


ZIS      21j 


-,6d 


Rice,  per  czvt 

r  Jamaica,  per  gal  4;  ^d  5 

•  Antigua  ^s  6d  4^  ^d 

^  J  Windward  ^s  2d 

^  \  Barbadoes  3J  9^ 

I  Country  %!  9^ 

\Ta^a  zs  \d    zs  6d 

German,  per  cwt .  60 j  70J 

Englijh,  blijlered      %2S  6d 

American,  p.  ton  40/    60/ 

Crowley's,  per  Jag.  4/ iOJ 


I  "bejljhelled         "  zo^  Snake  root,  per  lb     isSdzsZd 

YBuckzvheat  ,j,s  ^d  Soap,  common  5 J     6d 

'  '       '  Cajiile,  8d    gd 

Starch  \d    6d 

C  Lump,  per  lb  izd 

j  Loaf,fingle  refined  i^d  i^d 

^  J  Ditto,  douhle'ditto         lyd 

s^  j  Havannah,  white 

Indigo,  French,  per  lb']  s'bd  I2jj^    \  Ditto,  brown  8d 

Carolina,  /^s  -js  6d\      \_Mufcovado,p.  cwt  45J  655 


gd 
gd 


Coioured,Maryland,^Os  60s 
Dark  zos    22s  6d 

Long  leaf  zzs  6d 

Eafiern  Shore         x6s  \^s 
Carolina,  new      24.S  26s 
Old  30J 


'  Hyfijn  per  lb 
)  Souchong 
)  Congo 
Bokea 


los  izs  6d 

Ss 

Qs  gd  5J  6d 

zs  6d 


< 


'  Mad.  per  pipe  40/  82/1  Or 
Lifhon  40/ 

Teneriffe  zzl  \os  24/ 

Fayal,  per  gal.  ^s  td  3J  3^ 

;  Port,  per  pipe  39/  40/ 
Ditto,  per  gal.  5J  xod 
Ditto,  per  doz.  hot.  30 j 
Clare f  305  45:1 

j  Sherry,    per  gd.  6s  gd  gs 

[^  Malaga  4^ 

Wax,  bees,  per  lb  2s  2s  zd 


Current  Pricesof  Public  Sicurities,  December  31,  1789. 


J^cw-loans  oj      lOj- 

Funded  depreciation  %s  4-/     9^ 

Unfunded- ditto   '  •  l^s 

JLund-ojfice  certificates  for  ivarrantivg       8j  6 J 
Ditto  for  patenting  Zs  6.1 


Ddla 


2g  advance  on  the  face 


Jeifey  money 
I'emfylvania  Neiv  Em'^ffion 
Shilling  money  of  2l, 
Continenlal  certifcaies 
Facilities 
Jerfeyfi'ials 


125  advance 

1  lO  advance 

I  ^  for  one 

8i  ^d  gs  64 

5J  6-^    6s 

8j  4/    gs  6J 


COURSE    of    EXCHANGE. 
Sills  of  Exchange,  London f  go  days,  69      1  Amfierdam^  to  days,  per  guilder 

Ditto,  60  dcys,  7o      I  y>  daysy  ' 

Ditto,  '^oday^y  7i      \  France,        60  days,  per  $  litres 

I  30  days. 


3^ 
3>  iJ 

Ts^d 
Ts  j[d 


TO     COR^^ESPONDENTS. 

The  Hiftory  of  Leundcr  anu  J^iaii  da — The  Retailer  No.  XIV.  and  the  Dfcriptionof 
a  Chamber  La.v,p — Oiall'appea!  in  our  next. 

The  Ode  to  laiicy,  is  unavoidably  potlponed,  for  the  prefent ;  but  fhall  be  duly 
attended  to- 

The  Editor  would  chearfully  oblige   a  Sulfjiher,  by  inferting  the  Verfes   addrefled^ 
to  Delia,  did  they  merit  a  place  in  the  Magazine. 

The  Plate,  reprifcntingihefijc  of  building  in  Albany,  not  being  finifhed  time  enough  to 
admit  of  its  publication  with  this  number,  uili  bt  given  with  the  Supplement. 
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Description  of  the  City  of  Ai^^A^Y.^JVith  a  Plate. 


TH  E  city  of  Albany  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  weft-lide  of  the 
Hud  Ton,  160  miles  northward  from 
the  city  of  New- York,  in  lat, 
i^2®  36.  It  was  incorporated  fo 
early  as  i686;  and  by  its  charter, 
is  to  extend  one  mile  in  front,  on 
the  river.  This  city  contains  about 
40CO  Inhabitants  :  and  the  number 
of  its  houfes  amounts  to  about  600, 
principally  built  by  trading  people, 
near  the  water.  The  houfes  which 
arc  moftly  of  brick,  are  built  in 
the  old  Low  Dutch  ftyle,  with  the 
gable-ends  towards  the  ftreet,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  with  a  kind 
of  parapet,  indented  like  ftairs. 
The  roofs  arc  very  deep  and  heavy  ; 
and  on  the  fummlts  of  many  of 
them,  is  placed  a  ftaff  or  fpire, 
with  the  figure  of  a  horfe,  of  (hect 
iron,  tin-plate,  &c.  fixed  thereon, 
by  way  of  a  weather-cock.  The 
walls  of  the  houfes  are  clamped 
with  iron,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
numerical  figures,  arrows,  and  other 
devices;  the  letters  generally  de 
fignating  the  proprietor  of  the 
houfe,  by  the  initials  ot  his  name. 


and  the  figures  denoting  the  year 
in  which  it  was  built.  A  kind  of 
crane  and  pulley,  fixed  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  gable- end,  for 
raifing  grain,  merchandize,  &c. 
into  the  garrets,  are  ufual  appen- 
dages of  their  houfes.  Their  cham- 
bers are  feldom  deled  ;  but  have 
large  beams,  at  the  diftance  of  a- 
bout  four  feet  afunder,  on  which 
the  floors  are  laid.  And  the  chim- 
neys, which  are  large,  have  ufu- 
ally  a  piece  of  fcalloped  cloth  hang- 
ing before  them,  which,  at  firlt 
^'^g^N  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  beds. 

Albany  is  not  pleafantly  Gtuated, 
part  of  It  being  built  on  the  fide  of 
a  deep  hill  ;  and  the  other  part 
lying  fo  lov/  as  to  render  the  ftreets 
muddy  and  dirty,  efpecially  in 
wet  weather.  Some  of  the  ftreets 
are  paved :  but  the  cleanllncfs  of 
thefe  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to, 
and  the  pavements  are  very  rough. 
Although  the  Albany  fettlers  have 
followed  the  tafte  of  their  anctftors, 
in  their  buildings  ;  the  inhabitants 
appear    alfo  to  retain  another  cha- 
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ra6leri{lic  of  the  Hollanders :  for,  building;,  with  a  cupola ;  and  thr 
notwithftanding  the  houfes  are  both  city-hall,  a  large,  decent  ftruAurc. 
inconvenient  and  clumfy,  they  are  If  this  city  cannot  boaft  of  beau- 
kept  extremely  neat,  by  conftant  ty  or  elegance,  it  is  neverthclcfs 
waihing  and  rubbing.  pofTeffed  of  fubftantial  adrantages* 
The  public  buildings  in  Albany  It  ftatids  on  the  margin  of  otie  of 
are  the  following :  a  Low  Dutch  the  nobleft  rivers  in  the  world ; 
Calvinift  church,  of  ftone,  with  a  from  the  mouth  of  which,  it  is  ac- 
ciipola  and  bell  :  a  proteftant  Epif-  ceflible  by  {loops  of  about  60  tons 
copelian  church,  of  (lone,  with  a  burthen  :  the  furrounding  country 
cupola,  bell  and  clock  :  a  Prefby-  is  fertile,  extending  towards  the 
terian  church,  with  a  fteeple;  both  lakes  :  and  its  eafy  communication 
neatly  weather- boarded,  and  mak-  with  Canada  and  the  back  country, 
ing  an  handfome  appearance  :  and,  muft  infure  to  it  great  commercial 
a  German  church— alfo,  the  hof-  importance. 
piial^  which  is    a  fpacious  wooden 

..^>,....<..<...<v.,..<..<)...<s><S><^<^'^B>*-<V"-<>— ^y'-'-o^o 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 


\_Continued  fram  page  643,  and nonu  concluded »^ 


"  T?ROM  the  27th  ©f  Septem- 
X/  ber,  1780,  to  Ofiober 
1 76 1,  that  is  to  fay,  during  t'welve 
vionths^  I  had  not  ohly  remained 
in  a  total  privation  of  all  corref- 
pondence  from  without,  or  elfe  in 
a  correfpondence  worfe  than  a  pri- 
vation, as  wil!  be  feen  hereafter  ; 
but  alfo  in  a  tio  lefs  abfolute  igno- 
rance of  all  trinfa^ions,  whether 
of  a  public  nature,  or  "relative  to 
my  own  affairs  :  or,  if  they  had 
fuifered  any  intelligence  to  reach 
me,  it  was  fuch  only  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  my  defpair,  and  to 
deprive  me  even  of  the  confblation 
I  might  draw  from  the  hopes  of 
better  ireritment.  Nay,  many  par- 
ticulars, through  a  refinement  in 
cruelty  which  fets  all  the  powers  of 
language  at  defiance,  were  falfe, 
flibricaied  pnrpofely  to  lead  me  in- 
to error,  and  to  render  that  error 
rtiore  afflldinor  or  more  fatal. 

**  Thus  they  told  me  repeatied- 
ly,  with  a  fueer,  that  it  was  unne- 


ceffary  for  me  to  concert!  myfeJf 
about  what  pafled  in  the  world,  bc- 
caufe  1  was  there  fuppofed  to  be 
dead  :  and  they  carried  their  de- 
ceit fo  far,  as  to  give  me  a  detail 
of  circumftances,  which  furious 
rage,  or  horfid  wantotmefs,  had 
added  to  my  pretended  end.  They 
affured  me  I  had  nothing  t6  expe^ 
from  the  zeal  or  fidelity  of  my 
friends  ;  not  fo  rtiuch  becaufe  they 
were  fubjeded  to  thfr  fame  miftake 
with  others,  concerning  my  death, 
as  beCaufe  they  had  betrayed  me. 
This  double  impofture  tv^as  intend- 
ed not  only  to  affli£l  me,  but  to 
infpire  mie  with  an  unreferved  con- 
fidence in  the  only  traitor  I  had  iu 
reality  to  dread,  whom  they  per- 
petually reprefented  as  the  only 
faithful  friend  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  difcover,  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  (hould  receive  thefe  in- 
formations, whether  I  had  in  fa6l 
any  fecrets  to  expofe  me  to  their 
treachery. 
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"In    OAobcr,   17S1,  th(?  neli-  quiTite*      I    petit joned  for  ir,  and 

very  of  the  queen  afforded  tne  fpme  begged  the   minifters  would  allow 

glimmering  of  hope.     This  was   a  me  an  interview  with  the  pitblic  of- 

circumftance  which  they  could  not  ficer,  who  alone  could  manlfejl  my 

conceal  from  me  :   the  difcharge  of  lad    intentions  ;  that   fole    trullce^ 


the  cannon  over  my  head,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  before  my  eyes, 
proclaimed  it.  Asthefe  events  al- 
ways mark,  in  France,  an  epoch 
for  the  remiflion  of  crimes,   I  con- 


of  whom  I  might  acquire  informa- 
tion indifputahly  neceffarv,  in  or- 
der not  to  make  illufory  difpenfa- 
tions. 

"  On  this  fubjcci  I  daily  repeat- 


ceved  the  idea,  that  this  might  ex-     ed,  for  the  fpace   of  two   mouths^ 


tend  the  fame  bounty  to  innocence. 
I  wrote  a  fhort  letter  to  the  count 
de  JMaiir-epas :  knowing  his  cha- 
rafter,  I  ft  rove  to  make  it  gay, 
nay  almoft  merry.  It  feemed  to 
have  fome  effefl  on  him  ;  and  to 
have  difpofed  him  to  fecond  the 
voice  of  the  public,  which  had  at 
length  declared  itfclf  in  my  favor. 
This  alteration  of  his  fentlments 
was  not  concealed  from  me  :  but 
left  the  circumftance  fhould  illude 
my  mind  with  too  confolatory  re- 
flc£li«ns,  they  took  care  at  tbe 
fame  time,  to  Inform  me  that  he 
was  dead  ;  and  that  he  died  with- 
out having  done  any  thing  for  me. 
"  Atlength,  In  December  1781, 
my  conftitution  giving  way  to  fo 
many  trials,  and  fach  variety  of 
affliction  ;  the  phyfical  and  chymi- 
cal  operations,  which  for  fifteen 
months  had  confpired  with  moral 
caufesto  undermine  it,  having  now 
produced  their  efTeft:  finding  my- 
felf  attacked  in  fo  briflc  a  manner, 
as  not  even  to  have  the  hope  left, 
of  being  able  to  difpute  the  pof- 
feffion  of  my  life  any  longer  ;  per- 
ceiving every  inftant,  the  approach 
of  that  in  which  I  was  about  to 
lofe,  not  the  light  of  day, for  I  could 
not  difcern  it,  but  the  fenfation 
which  rendered  my  exiftence  the 
moft  excruciating  torment,  I  began 
to  think  of  making  my  'will.  For 
this,   an  exprefs  permifTion  was   re- 


while  my  life  was  in  danger,  the 
moft  preffing,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  moft  affeding  intreatics.  The 
phyfician  of  the  Baftille,  had  the 
complaifance  to  carry  in  perf^n  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  the 
perfon  afting  Immediately  under 
the  miniftry  in  affairs  of  this  nature, 
a  certificate  of  the  Hate  I  was  in, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  my 
life  was  expofed  to.  Ail  the  an- 
fvver  I  obtained  was  a  mercilefs  re- 
fufal  :  fo  that,  after  being  fifteen 
months  confidered  as  dead,  depriv- 
ed of  all  the  faculties  of  a  living 
perfon,  excepting  only  that  of  fuf- 
fering,  I  loft  the  hope  ittelf  of 
enjoying,  after  1  fhould  really  have 
ceafed  to  breathe,  the  laft  rights, 
which  no  country  denies  to  the  de- 
ceafed  ;  to  thofe,  atleaft,  who  hare 
not  been  degraded  by  a  folemn  act 
of  juftice.  It  was  thus  I  pafftd 
the  entire  months  of  December 
1781,  and  of  January  1782,  fully 
pcrfuaded  every  evening,  that  £ 
fhould  not  fee  the  dawn,  and  every 
morning,  that  I  fhould  not  hear  the 
conckifion  of  the  day  announced 
by  that  dreadful  clock,  which  in 
this  everlailing  night,  alone  marks 
the  divifioii  of  time." 

M.  Lingutt  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  leveral  inftances  of  the 
abule  of  power,  pratlifcd  by  mean:* 
of  this  d:t;adful  engine  of  defpo- 
tifm  ;   and    to  rtatd    further  parti-. 
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ciilars,  rcfpe^ling  the  adtniniftra-  The  reward  o^  this  noble  effort 
tion  of  what  might  have  been  em-  will  be  an  accumulation  of  glory, 
phatically  ftiled,  the  manfton  of  an  increafe  of  the  affeAions  of  your" 
'Mjretchednefs  and  defpair.  His  me-  people  for  your  perfon  and  family, 
moirs  clofe  with  an  apoftrophe,  ad-  and  the  univcrfal  benediftion,  not 
drefled  to  his  fovereign,  which  con-  only  of  the  prefent,  but  of  every 
eludes  in    thefe  words—**  Endued    age,  to  the  remotcft  pofterity." 

M.  Linguet  feems  to  have  con- 
templated the  deftruftion  of  the 
Baftille,  as  an  event  that  was  to  be 
wiflicd  for,  rather  than  as  one  that 

to 
It 


with  all  the  power  of  a  God  to  pro 

teft   your    fubje£ts,    and    honored 

with  all   his   attributes,  when  you 

exert  it,  give  to  Europe — give  to 

the  world —the  fight  of  a  miracle,     could  reafonably  be  expefted 

which  you  are  worthy  to  perform,    happen  at  a  very  early  period. 

Speak  the  word  ; — at  the  found  of    is  probable  he  little  thought,  when 

your   voice,  we    (hall  behold    the     " — -•--•--!--• •       .1    .    .  • 

downfall  of  that  modern  Jericho  ; 
a  thoufand  times  more  dcferving 
than  the  ancient,  of  the  thunder 
of  heaven  and  the  curfe   of   men. 


writing  his  memoirs,  that  this  glo- 
rious epoch,  in  the  annals  of  li- 
berty, would  fignalize  the  reign  of 
the  very  monarch,  whofe  aid  he 
bad  thus  invoked. 


CHYMICAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  ESSAYS. 


ESSAY  THIRD. 

Salts  in  general — Cryfiallization — Sea-falt — Rpfom-falt  Preparation   of 

Magnejia. 

\Continued  from  page  646,  and  noiv  concluded,^ 

CA  N  fea-falt  be  an  objeA  of  tifed,  in  the  more  northern  dates 
manufafture  in  the  United  at  leaft,  for  it  is  obferved  that  in 
States?  I  rather  believe  not,  at  Pcnnfylvania,  there  are  eight  months 
leaft  for  a  confiderable  nun\ber  of  in  twelve,  in  which  fires  are  corn- 
years,  till  labour  (hall  be  cheaper  ;  fortable  to  fit  by;  confequently  the 
we  have  had  feveral  fpecimens  of  warm  feafon,  in  which  only  evapo- 
fea- water  fent  us  from  different  parts,  ration  takes  place,  to  any  confidera- 
and  we  are  forry  to  find,  the  pro-  bledegree,  muft  bevery  fhort;  when 
portion  of  fea-faltcontained  in  them,  we  alfo  take  into  confideration,  the 
was  in  much  fmaller  quantity,  than  quantity  of  rain  falling  every  fum- 
by  the  accounts  of  authors,  we  find  mer  feafon,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ihe  fea-water  in  other  parts  of  the  eluded  from  the  falt-ponds,  the  ex- 
world  contains.  We  hinted  above,  cefs  of  evaporation  mull  be  ftill 
that  fea-falt  was  obtained  either  by  fmaller  ;  and  we  have  great  reafon 
fpontaneous  evaporation,  arifing  to  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
from  the  fun  and  air,  or  by  the  falling  in  one  month,  for  inftance, 
gentle  heat  of  a  fmall  fire;  the  firfl:  on  a  given  furface  of  ground,  is 
mt'ans  can  probably  never  be  prac-  nearly  equal    to  the  quantity,  that 
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would  evaporate  from  fuch  a   fur-  fait  ;  but  it  will  be  utterly  impofli- 
iacc.  ble   for  any  pcrfon  to   obtain  from 
It  is  obfervcd  that   fea-water  is  thi$  liquor  <?«^ /'tfr//V/<f  of  a  fait  that 
not  quite  a  fimple  folution   of  fea-  fhall  have  the  properties  of  Epfom- 
falt,  but    holds  diflblved  in  feveral  fait.     To    the    liquor  which   fhall 
others  :  it    is  faid  to  contain  glau-  remain  after  the  cryftallization,  we 
hers'falty    Epsom-salt,    and   two  add  6ib.  of  pure  pot-afli  diffolved 
other  falts,  containing  marine  acid  in  pure  water  ;  mix  them  together 
united    to  magnefia,    as  one    fait,  and  follow  the  directions,  as  to  the 
and   the  fame   acid  united  to   lime  reft  of  the   procefs,  laid  down  in 
for  the  fecond  ;  we  have  found  that  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  :  this 
ourfea-watercontains  a  largerquan-  muft.  be  confcfled  to  he  a  confider- 
tityofheterogeneous  falts  than  others  able   improvement  of  the  procefs, 
do  ;  but  the    quantity  we  fuppofe  and  the  idea  of  it  was  fuggefled  by 
is  not  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  boil  the    knowledge    of     the    chymical 
down  the  fea-water  to  obtain  them.  aitraSiions  ;    which    every    chymift 
There  is  not  a  pajt  of  chymiftry,  vi'ill  now  know  how  to  explain   for 
in  which  chymifts  have  committed  himfcif,    but   which   would  be  ex- 
greater  errors,  than  in  the  analyfis  tremely  difficult  to  explain  lo  a  no- 
of  fea-water,    and    particularly   in  vice,  without    fome   previous    ob- 
always    confounding  the  glauhers-  fervations  on  the  attractions  in  ge- 
falt  and  the  Epfofn-faltf  together  ;  ral,  which  however  we  ihall  do  by 
which,  however  they  may  referable  the    bye.      I  believe    I   may  claim 
€ach  other  in   their  fenfible  quali-  the  merit,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  thedif- 
ties,  or  medicinal  virtues,  yet  chy-  covery,  both  in  theory  and  In  fa6t  ; 
w/V^//y  confidered  arc  very  different,  for    I  have   never  met  with    either 
Glaubers-falt,  confifls  of  the  fofil  the  one  or  the  other  In  any  author  : 
alkali  and  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  whilft  the  glaubers-falt  obtained  by  means 
Epfom  fait  is  compounded  of  mag'  of  the  Epfom-falt,  will  more  than 
nejia  and  the  vitriolic  acid,   and  al-  pay  the  price  of  all  the  Epfom-falt 
moft  all  authors  mention  that  Ep-  ufed,  and  yet,  (which  mud  appear 
fom-falt   is  found   diflblved  \x\  fea-  very  ftrange  to  the  ignorant)   the 
nuater,   I  will  leave  the   poflibillty  Epfom-falt  will  ftlll  yield  as  large  a 
of  this  obfervation  to  he  confider-  quantity  of  magnefia  as  if  no  giau- 
cd  by  the  chymifts,  when  they  refle<^  bers-falt  had  been  obtained  from  it 
on  the  principles  of  the  following  — no    chymill    can    deny  ihis,   the 
economical procef  y  for  preparing  the  coft  then  of  the  magnefia  will  only 
magnefia    of  the  apothecaries,    for  be  the  price  of  the  6^;b.  of  pot-alh. 
whofe    ufe   this    paragraph   is    in-  I  conceive   this    experiment    to   be 
tended.  .  curious  as  well  as   ufeful  ;     if  fea- 
Take  (i^%,  of  pure  Epfom-falt,  fait  and  Epfom-falt  dccompofed  each 
and  5ft.  of  the    bsft     coarfe   fait,  other  in  our  laboratories,  how  can 
diffolve  them  together  in  four  gal-  they  exiil  together  in  the  fea  with- 
lons  of  boiling   water,  fufter  them  outaltcrariou  ?  Thefuppofitiua  ihat 
to  remain    in    a    fhallow    tub    for  Epfom-falt exifted  in  fea -wateryarcie 
twenty-four  hours,  v/hcn    we   fhall  from  the  imperfe(5t  Hate  of  the  chy- 
obtain   at   leaf}  nine  pounds  of  a  mical     fcience    of    the    times,     in 
fait  in  fine  long  cryftals,  which  will  which  thofe  authors,  who  afiert  it, 
.have  all  the  properties  of  plauhers-  lived;  for  they  always  coiifouud  the 
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Epfom-fak  and    the    g-laubers-falt  ficulty,  by  informing    us  that  the 

tof  ether,  as  we  mentioned  already,  makers  of  this  fait,  add  to  the  li- 

and  that  we   can  diftingulfh  them  quor  which  remains  after  the  fea- 

by  chymiftry,  if  not  by  our  fenfes  fait  is  obtained  from  fea-water,  that 

very  eaiily  ;  for  this  purpofe,    we  liquor  which  remains  after  all  the 

diffolvc  the  fait  to  be  examined   in  copperas  is   obtained    from  certain 

water,  and  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  fubftances  ;  thefe  thus   united  and 

folution  of  pot-afh  in  water  ;   if  it  fuffered  to   cryflalUze,  yield  a  true 

is  Epfom-fak,  the   two  fluids  will  and  perfect  Epfom-falt  :   this  curi- 

affume  the  appearance  of  milk  and  ous  fa6l  can  only  be  explained  by  a 

•water;  if  it  is  glaubers-falt,  no  ap-  knowledge  of  the  chymical  attrac- 

pareni  change  will  take  place  in  the  tions  ;  but  it  is  fouaded  in  theory 

mixture:   we  may  readily  conceive  and><?<?//z^^  by  experiments.  Thefe 

therefore,  that  the  fait  obtained  by  obfervations  upon  Epfom-falt, afford 

thofe    authors,    might    have  been  us  a  lamentable   inflance,  that  au- 

glaubers-falt,  and  not  £/yc'w-y^//,as  thors   frequently   copy  even  errors 

they  fuppofe  :  the  caufe  of  which  from   each  other,  without  ever  re- 

miilake  we  have  already  explained:  ferring   to  their   own   obfervations 

but  Epfom-fak  is  made  from  fea-  and  experiments  for  a  knowledge 

water  ;  luckily  for  us,  the  cclebra-  of  the  truth, 
ted  Bergman  has  cleared  up  the  dif- 

FOR   THE   COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

>^*w  Enigmatical  List  of  fame  of  the  Patriotic  Sons  <?/"  Columbia, 

^jjho  gbrioujlyfjgnalized  thenf elves  in  the  late  happy  Revolution, 

1.     /%       Tutelary    faint,    two  fe-         4.   An  abreviation  of  a  conjunc- 

Jr^  venihs  of  a  foldier,  to   be  tion,  a  religious  ceremony,  part  of 

confpicuous,   (omitting  a  letter)  a  a  lady's   drcfs,   (altering  a  ktter,) 

confonarvt,  a  prepofition,  tind  half  and  half  a  finging-bird. 
a  negative.  5.  A   famous  aacient  preacbcr, 

2.  One  of  the    tribes   of  Ifracl,  the  female  of  birds,  (altering  a  let- 
half    a    nation,     two  thirds    of  an  ter,)   and  half  an  upper-roqra. 
ufeful  liquid,  one  nfth  of  a  liberal         6.   £;ngland's  famous  king,  who 
art,  and  a  place  of  repofe.  in  part  rellnquiihed  the  prerogative* 

3.  The   daughter    of    the    river  of  his    crown,    by    magna  charta, 
Inachus,    oae-fixth    of  the  reverfe  and  a  month,   (altering  a  letter.)     , 
of  have,  a  confonant,  a  vowel,  three-  Y,  Z» 
fourthii  of  a  lady,  and  one-third  of 

a  title  of  rcfpcci-t. 

CONJUGAL      AFFECTION. 

H  E  emperor  Conrad,  having   in  the  hufband  on  her  back;  and  all  the  other  wo.- 

^      hc^e  otWiltihurgh  reduced  the  inha-  men   tollowing  her  example,  iffucd    forth, 

taiiis  to  grtat    exiremicy,  and   having  taken  laden   lioc  with   gold    and  filver,  but   with 

pity    of  the    women    who    were   innocent,  men   and  children.     The   emperor    pkafed 

permitted  them    to  depart  from    the  town  with  this  flratagem,  took,  the  duke  iato  i*- 

with  what   luggage  they  coi, Id  bear  on  their  vour  with  all  his  adherents. 
backs.     Tix"  uu:th(.fi    Luok    Gueipho   her 
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States,  to  his  Friend  //;  Philadelphia. 

[^Conti  lived  from  page  6^  i .] 

LETTER      III. 


DEAR   SIR) 

AS  yon  know  I  have  a  particu- 
lar fondnefs  for  every  infli- 
tution  and  improvement  of  the  li- 
terary kind,  I  fuppofe  you  will  ex- 
peA  from  mc  a  defcription  of  the 
iiniverfity  of  Cambridge,  the  old- 
ell  college  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  I  have  made 
one  very  agreeable  vifit  to  it,  and 
intend  to  make  another,  and  I  have 
engaged  a  gentleman  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it,  to  give 
me  fome  written  account  of  it, 
which,  when  obtained,  will  enable 
me  to  gratify  you  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  I  can  at  prcfent.  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  entertain  you 
with  fome  other  matters,  which,  I 
hope,  you  will  not  think  unworthy 
your  attention. 

The  people  of  this  place  have  a 
great  fondnefs  for  fifhing  parties, 
in  the  warm  feafon  of  the  year. 
The  gentlemen,  fometimes  by 
themfelves,  and  fometimes  in  com- 
pany with  ladies,  fpend  a  day, 
partly  on  the  water,  and  partly  on 
fome  of  the  iilands,  in  this  very 
pleafant  harbour.  I  have  been  in 
one  of  thefe  parties,  and  I  affiire 
you,  we  had  a  high  degree  of  fe- 
cial and  friendly  conviviality.  We 
failed  beyond  the  light- houfe, 
which  (lands  on  a  high  rock,  about 
three  leagues  from  the  town,  and 
employed  ourfelves  in  fifliing,  and 
eating  what  we  caught.  We  paf- 
CoL.  Mag.  W.  ///.  A"^.  12. 
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fed  by  an  ifland,  on  which  (lands  a. 
hut,  erected  by  the  humane  fociety 
of  this  place,  provided  with  firing 
and  other  accommodations,  for 
fuch  unfortunate  feamcn  as  may  be 
here  fhipwrecked.  There  are  fimi- 
lar  ereftions  in  other  expofed  pla- 
ces. The  reft  of  the  iflands  have 
dwelling  houfes,  and  families  re* 
fiding  in  them. 

On  our  return,  we  landed  at 
the  caftle,  which  is  on  a  fmall  if- 
land, about  one  league  from  the 
town.  This  was  formerly  a  regu- 
ler  quadrangle,  with  four  baftions, 
built  with  Hone,  and  feveral  out- 
works were  connected  with  it  by 
covered  ways  ;  but  thefe  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Britifh  troops  in 
T776.  Some  walls  of  earth  have 
been  eredled  fince,  and  they  arc 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  gar- 
rifon  confifts  of  about  fixty  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  major  and 
two  lieutenants.  What  nioft  en- 
gaged my  attention  in  this  fortrefs, 
was  the  convi6ls,  vvlio  are  upwards 
of  fifty  in  number,  and  are  here 
fentenced  to  labour  inftead  of  fuf- 
fering  death,  for  their  crimes — a 
fpecico  of  punifhment,  which  both 
policy  and  humanity  muft  approve, 
but  which  has  its  difadvantagcs,  as 
well  as  its  advantages. 

The  advantages  attending  this 
mode  of  punifhment  in  this  place, 
are  thefe  .    a  number   of  lives   are 

3  p 
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faved,  which,  if   fanguinary   laws  of  this  method — it  Is  obvious  that 

were  executed,  would  be  cut   off.  fuch  a  number  of  rogues   together 

A'  number  of  able    hands  are  era-  mud  form  a  fchool  for  wickednefs. 

ployed  in  a  beneficial  way,  which  They  are  frequently  heard  recount- 

othcrwife    might    be   engaged    in  ing    their  adventures,  their  tricks 

mifchief.     They  are   here  obliged  and  Itratagems,  their  evafions   and. 

to  live  foberly  and  temperately,  lor  efcapes.     The  elder  ones  teach  the 

which  there    is  greater   advantage  younger  their  arts  of  knavery,  fo 

than  \i  they  were  in  the  midll  ot  a  they  go  out  much  worfe  than  they 

populous  city.     They  are  removed  enter.      Add   to  this,    when    they 

from  the  obfervation  of  the  multi-  are    difcharged,  after   two,   three, 

tude.     They  have  wholefomelodg-  five,  or  more  years,  they  go  away 

ings,  free  air,  and  plenty  of  good  naked  and  pennylefs,  without  cha- 

water.     By  day  they  are   kept    at  rafter  or  credit,  and   are  in  a   fort 

work  in  a    long    building,    which  compelled  by  neceflity    to   refume 

contains  eleven  forges  ;  their  bufi-  their  old  pra6lice  of  (harping   and 

nefs  is  nail-making,  and  each   one  thieving,  in  which   they  are  more 

is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  num-  adroit   than  before.       There  have 

ber   per   day.     If   they  are   lazy,  been   inftances    of    culprits    being 

their  allowance    is    with-held.      If  taken  and  committed  to  gaol,  for 

they  are  refraftory,  they  are  chain-  ftealing,  within   twenty-four  hours 

ed  to  a  log,  which  they  muft   carry  aftertheirdifcharge  from  the  callle. 

about  when  they  move.     By  night  Thefe  remarks  will  fhew  that  this 

they  are  fhut  up,  in  a  prifon  which  fyftem  of  difcipline,  however  falu- 

contains  four   rooms  on  each  floor,  tary,  is    yet   imperfedl  j    and  the 

and  is   two  ftories    high.     This  is  imperfeftions  of  it  are  chiefly  thefe 

alfo  their  refidence  on  Sundays,  ex-  two,  the   want    oi  folitude   during 

cepting  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  their  confinement,  and  the  want  of 

which  they  are  obliged  to   attend,  <?«C(jar<3'^d'OT(?;//to  honefty  and  induf- 

and  alfo   the  daily  prayers    of  the  try  after  their    liberation.      If  the 

garrlfon,  for  the  government  here  produft  of  their  labour  is,  as  I  am 

maintains  a  chaplain.     Thus  they  told  it  is,  rather    more    than  fuffi- 

have  the  privilege  of  public  devo-  cient  to   defray  the    expence,  the 

tion  and  religious  inftrudlion,  which  ftate    might  afford  to   give     fome 

fome  of  them    perhaps  never    had  fmall  premium,  together  with  a  de- 

before,  or  did  not  attend  when  they  cent,  though  cheap  fuit  of  clothes, 

might.   They  are  habited  in  a  kind  to  thofe  who  behave  well,  fo   that 

of  uniform,  or  more  properly  mul-  at  the  time  of  their  difcharge  they 

tiform,  for  it  is  like  Jofeph's  coat,  might  have  fome  encouragement  to 

of    many  colours,    and     they    are  begin  an  honefl;  courfe  of  life. 

ftriftly  guarded  night  and  day,  fo         Having    viewed  thefe   convifts, 

that    it  is  next  to    impoffible    for  and  their  place  of  labour  and  con- 

them  to  efcape.     I    am  told  there  finement,   I  had  the  curiofity  to  fee 

has  been  one  inftance    of  reforma-  the  county  prifon,  and   was  much 

tion  effeded  by  this  kind   of   con-  furprifed  to  find  it  fituated    in   the 

finement,   and    I  am  forry    that    I  moil  populous  part  of  the  town  of 

can  hear  of  but  one.  Bofton,  furrounded   by  the  dwell- 

Withrefped;  to  thedifadvantages  ing  houfes  of    reputable  citizens. 
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who  mud  be  extremely  incommod-  clety.     The  fick,  if  unable  to  fup- 
ed  by  the  eternal  noife  refounding  port  themfelves,  are  obliged  either 
from  fuch  a  number  of  idle,  unem-  to  apply  to    the    authority  of  the 
ployed    wretches,  which    is   much  town  as  paupers,  or  to  feek  chan- 
augmented  by  the  eafe  with  which  ty  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ;  and 
they  are  able  to  obtain  fpiritous  li-  I  believe  there  is  a  general  charita- 
quors.     This  building  is   of  ftone,  bledifpofition  in  the  inhabitants,  or 
four  ftories  high  ;   the  upper  llory  there  would  not  be   fo   many  beg- 
is  occupied  by  debtors,  the  others  gars.     There  is  in  every  populous. 
by  felons.  The  debtors  are  allowed  place,  a    fct  of  people,   who    will 
a    flight  of  wooden   Heps    on    the  never  work  as  long  as  they  get  fub- 
outfide  of  the  houfe   to    afcend   to  fiftence   by  impoiing  on  the   good 
their   cock-loft  ;     they    have    alfo  nature  of  others, 
glafs  windows  to  their  apartments,         However,    this    idle   dlfpofition 
the  others  are  grated.     Several  at-  may  pervade  a  certain  chfs  of  peo- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  fet  this  pie,  yet  the    New-Englanders,   in 
prifon    on    fire,  and    one  of  them  general,  are  an  induftrious  and  en- 
fucceeded  a  few  years  ajjo.     A  fire  terprifing  generation.     Their  ma- 
among   fo    many     buildings   mud  nufaclures    of     cordage    and  fail- 
needs  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  cloth,  do  them    much   honor,  and 
I  am  aftonifhed  that  fuch  a  nuifance  employ  many  hands,  and  they  are 
is  permitted   in  fo  thick  a  neigh-  getting   into   the    way    of    raifing 
bourhood,    when     there    is    open  their    own    hemp,     fpecimens    of 
ground  enough    in   the   town,   on  which,  have,  on  trial,  been  found 
which  a  fafe  and    commodious  pri-  fuperior    to    that    imported    from 
fon  might  be  ereded.  RulTia.     They  have  eftablifhed  the 
The   poor-houfe   is  an  old  long  manufaflure  of  wool-cards  fo  effec- 
brick  building,  fituate  on   the   fide  tually,  that  they  can   underfell  the 
of  a  hill.      One  fide  is  two  ftories  Englifh  ;    and    there    is    a   cotton 
high,  and  open  to  the  eaft  ;   the   o-  manufadure    fet    up    at    Beverly, 
therfide  is  without  a  door  or  win-  where  jeans,  fuftians,  and  corduroys 
dow,  and  has  but  one    ftory  above  are  wrought,  which  are  cheap   ana 
the  ground.      I  think  this  fituation  good.     They   export  beef,  butter, 
muft  render    it  unwholefome,  tho*  cheefe,    and  other  produce,    to  the 
it  appears   to   be   kept  very  clean  Weft  and  Eaft    Indies,    and  there 
and  in  good  order.     There  is  alfo  a  are   feveral    fiiips  which     trade    to 
work-houfe  for  vagrant  and  difor-  China,  one  capital    vefTel   of    800 
derly  people  ;   but,  by  forae  means  tons  is  now  almoft  ready  for  launch- 
er other,  they  have  not  full  em-  ing,  which  is  to  be  employed  in  this 
ploymeiit  for  them,  and   they  fre-  traffic.  A  number  of  merchants  here 
quently  find  means    to  make    their    have  fent  two  ftiips  into  the  Pacific 
clcapc.  Ocean,  totheNWcoaft  of  America, 
I  enquired  for  a  public  hofpital,     to  colledl  furs,  and  vend    them    in 
but  was  told  they   never  had   one;    China.     They  have  been  out  almoft 
nor  is  there  any  inftitution  like  our    two  years. 

Difpenfaryy  though  fomething  of  But  of  all  their  employments, 
that  kind,  I  am  told,  has  been  in  thofe  in  'vhich  they  moft  ftiinc  are» 
contemplation  by   the  hum.ane  fo-    the  cod  and  whale  fifneries.    I  had 
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no  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
former,  till  I  viiited  Marhlehead, 
which  is  indeed  a  curlofity.  Figure 
to  yoiirfelf  a  peninfula,  compofed 
of  ledges  of  rocks,  one  above  a- 
nother,  and  houfes  built  on  and 
among  them,  above  and  below, 
one  (Ireet  on  a  level  with  the  roofs 
of  the  houfes  in  the  next,  and  you 
will  have  fome  idea  of  Marblehead. 
This  place  fuffered  feverely  in  the 
}ate  war  ;  their  men  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  ufual  employment, 
went  into  the  army,  or  engaged 
in  privateering,  while  the  women 
and  children  (and  no  places  more 
abound  with  thefe  than  fiihing 
towns)  were  feen  ftrolling  over  the 
country,  feeking  employment,  or 
foliciting  charity.  Since  the  peace, 
they  have  revived  their  fidiery;  and 
while  I  was  there,  feveral  of  their 
fchooners  were  unlading  their  fe- 
cond  fare  (as  they  call  it),  for  they 
make  three  trips  to  the  banks  in  a 
year  ;  fpring,  fummer,  and  fall  ; 
and  return  with  their  fifh  fplit, 
faked,  and  ftowed  in  bulk.  When 
the  vefkl  is  broueht  alons:  fide  the 
wharf  or  rock,  where  fhe  is  to  be 
unloaded,  a  boat  is  filled  withfea- 
water,  in  which  the  fifh  is  wafhed, 
and  then  conveyed  in  barrows  to 
the  flakes.  Thefe  are  compofed  of 
hurdles  laid  horizontally  on  flakes, 
about  the  heipjth  of  a  table  from 
the  ground  where  it  is  level,  but 
where  it  is  not,  they  projedl  over 
the  rocks,  being  fupported  by 
wooden  frames,  and  the  accefs  to 
them  is  on  fpars  flung  by  ropes. 
It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  every 
inch  of  ground  is  occupied,  and 
every  perlon  employed  in  waflung, 
carrying,  fpreading,  turning,  and 
piling,  or  (if  I  remember  the  word) 
-baking  the  fi(h  ;  for  the  curing  of 
which,    they  watch  the   weather, 
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for  it  is  only  in  a  clear  fun  that  they 
expofe  it.  This  year  they  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  rather  un- 
fuccefsful,  but  in  a  common  feafon 
their  vefTels  v.rill  bring  home  on  an 
average,  five  or  fix  quintals  each* 
It  is  computed  that  from  Marble- 
head,  Salem  and  Cape  Ann,  there 
go  annually  to  the  banks,  from- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  fail  of  fifhing  vefTels,  each 
of  which  carry  feven  or  eight  men 
and  a  boy.  What  a  fine  nurfery 
for  feamen  !  and  how  capable  of 
being  enlarged  and  improved  !  This 
is  certainly  a  branch  of  bufmefs 
which  deferves  every  encourage- 
ment, and  if  each  family  in  the 
United  States  would  make  one 
dinner  in  a  week  upon  the  dried 
cod  of  New-England,  what  a  pro- 
digious confumption  would  this 
occafion  ! 

Befide  the  bankers,  there  are  ma- 
ny boats  which  go  out  for  only  two 
or  three  days,  and  in  the  winter 
one  day — the  fifh  which  thefe  take 
is  cither  pickled,  or  eaten  frefh.  In 
the  winter  they  will  keep  frefh  as 
long  as  they  remain  frozen.  They 
load  fleighs  with  them,  and  carry 
them  all  over  the  interior  coun- 
try, as  far  even  as  Montreal,  where 
they  fell  them  at  a  high  rate. 

The  whale  fifhery  is  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket.  They 
have  from  thirty  to  fifty  fail  of 
fquare  rigged  vefTels  employed, 
which  carry  twelve  or  fifteen  hands 
each,  and  generally  one  or  more 
Indians,  who  have  a  fine  eye  for 
diftant  or)je<5ls,  and  a  peculiar 
alertnefs  and  intrepidity  in  attack- 
ing whales.  Thefe  whalemen 
range  the  ocean  from  the  coafl  of 
Brazil  and  Patagonia,  to  the  coail 
of    Africa,    as     far   fouthward  as- 
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Falkland  iflands,  and  they  intend 
next  yeiir  to  go  round  Cape  Horn 
into  the  South  Sea  ;  and  when  they 
have  made  the  game  fcarce,  in  that 
quarter,  they  will  circumnavinjate 
the  globe,  in  every  poflible  direc- 
tion ;  for  their  fpirit  of  enterprize 
has  no  limits,  but  thofc  of  nature 
itfelf. 

On  my  return  from  Marblehead, 
having  heard  of  a  beautiful  point 
of  land,  called  Nahant,  I  turned 
out  of  my  road  to  vilit  it.  The  way 
to  it  is  over  a  fine,  level,  hard, 
fandy  beach,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length  ;  when  the  tide 
is  out,  this  is  a  moft  delightful 
ride.  Having  pafTed  the  beach, 
you  afcend  a  hill,  then  pafs  ano- 
ther fnorter  beach,  and  over  ano- 
ther hill — you  are  then  on  the  ex- 
terior peninfula,  which  projefts 
bsldly  into  the  bay  of  Maffachu- 
fetts,  prcfenting  an  adamantine 
front  to  the  Atlantic  waves.  Here 
are  two  convenient  houfes,  which, 
in  the  fummer  fcafon,  are  thronged 
with  company  from  Bofton,  Salem, 
and  other  towns,  who  come  hither 
to  enjoy  the  cool  fea-air,  and  divert 
themfelves  with  fifliing,  (hooting, 
and  bathing  ;  and  hither  invalids 
alforefort  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  country.  I  was  here  fhewn 
feveral  natural  cavities  in  the  rocks, 
one  of  which,  in  particular,  much 
excited  my  curiofity.  It  is  about 
fixty  feet  in  length,  from  two  to 
{ix  feet  wide,  and  about  twelve 
feet  high,  open  at  each  end,  but 
clofed  at  the  top,  and  at  the  outer 
end  the  tide  enters  it,  but  at  low 
water  it  is  dry.  The  bottom  and 
fides  are  covered  with  aquatic  ani- 
mals of  every  form  and  fize,  and 
the  upper  part  is  full  of  fwallow's 
nefts,  and  thefe  nefls  were  full  of 
young.     The   cave   feems  alive  all 
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over  ;  you  can  fcarcely  fpread  your 
hand  on  any  part  of  it,  but  you 
find  animal  life  in  fome  form  or  o- 
ther.  This  cave  is  much  admired 
by  the  numerous  vifitors  of  Nahant, 
and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
fwallow's  chapel.  From  the  high 
rocks  of  this  promontory,  you  have 
a  noble  and  delightful  profpeft. 
Rocks,  iflands,  diltant  mountains, 
the  boundlefs  ocean,  and  fhips 
failing  into,  or  out  of  Bofton  har- 
bour, of  which  this  forms  the 
north-eaftern  point. 

In  returning  from  Nahant,  I  paf- 
fed  through  the  town  of  Lynn^  fa- 
mous for  the  manufacture  of  wo- 
men's (hoes.  Aimoft  every  houfe 
has  a  fhoemaker's  (hop  annexed  to 
it ;  and  there  is  an  appearance  of 
neatnefs  as  well  as  of  induftry  a- 
mong  them. 

You  have  heard  of  the  bridge 
which  conne6l;s  Bofton  and  Charlef- 
town.  It  was  a  boldundertaking, 
and  for  many  years  was  deemed 
imprafticable  ;  but  the  induftry 
and  activity  of  thefe  people  over- 
came all  the  difficulties.  The 
bridge  is  upwards  of  five  hundred 
yards  in  length  ;  it  is  fupported  by 
feventy-five  piers,  each  compofed 
of  feven  pieces  of  timber  framed 
together,  and  the  ends  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  firmly  fecured. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  forty - 
two  feet  wide,  clear  of  plank, 
coated  with  tar,  and  covered  with 
gravel;  and  a  foot-walk,  is  railed 
off  on  each  fide.  Since  this  at- 
tem[)t  fucccedcd,  they  liave  built 
another  bridge  of  the  fame  kind, 
but  ranch  longer,  over  Myftic- 
river,  and  a  third  at  Salem  ;  and 
the  wovkmen  who  were  employed 
in  thefe  ere6lIons,  have  been  fent 
*  for  to  Ireland,  to  conftru^l  a  fimi- 
lar  bridge  at  Londonderry.     They 
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have  made  one  voyage,  and  are  now 
returned  to  provide  the  timber  for 
the  execution  of  their  defign. 

There  is  another  bold  work  in 
contemplation,  and  that  is  the  cat- 
ting a  channel  through  the  narrow- 
eft  part  of  Cape  Cod,  fo  as  to 
brincr  the  navigation  from  the  fouth- 
ward  to  Bofton,  by  a  (borter  and 
fafer  way  than  is  now  ufed,  which 
is  forty  or  fifty  leagues  of  tedious 
and  dangerous  navigation.  This 
cut,  if  effected,  will  much  increafe 
the  trade  and  property  of  the  Bo- 
flonians.  The  extent  which  mud 
be  perforated,  is  about  three  miles 
of  level  fand — andfurely  to  a  peo- 
ple fo  enterprifing,  and  fo  attentive 
to  their  intereil,  this  cannot  be  too 
great  an  undertaking. 

While  I  am  writing,  five  French 
fhips  of  war  are  coming  into  this 
harbour.  It  has  been  the  praftice, 
for  feveral  years  pail,  for  the  French 
Weft. India  fleet  to  come  to  the 
northward  every  hurricane  feafon, 
and  they  have  chofen  the  port  of 
Bofton  for  their  rendezvous.  This 
is  a  very  pleafing  ci/cumftance  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  been  fome 
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weeks  looking  out  and  enquiring 
for  the  French  fleet,  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  for  their  own  brethren. 
It  gives  me  pleafure  to  obferve  the 
progrefsof  our  afl^eftion,  and  re- 
fpecl  for  the  French  nation,  who 
are  certainly  humane  and  polite  in 
a  very  high  degree.  May  God 
grant  them  that  national  liberty 
which  they  deferve  for  their  gene- 
rous exertions  in  our  favour. 

I  ftiall  probably  write  you  one 
more  letter  before  I  fet  off  on  my 
return,  which  will  not  be  till  the 
heats  are  over.  Here  are  feveral 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the 
fouthward,  and  we  all  agree  incur 
opinion  of  the  faiubrity  of  this 
northern  climate,  though  fome 
days  have  been  as  hot  as  ever  I  ex- 
perienced in  Philadelphia,  or  even 
Virginia.  The  intercourfe  between 
the  ftates  feems  to  be  increafing, 
and  I  hope  it  is  a  pledge  of  an 
increafed  ftrength  to  our  political 
union. 

Adieu,  my  dear  fir,  and  believe 
me  ever, 

Your's,   &c. 
(To  he  ccntinued.) 


FOR   THE    COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 


An  unco7nmon  hijlance  of  dljlnterejled  Patriotism. 


IR  Henry  Vane  (father  to  the 
lord  Barnard)  was  conftituted 
by  patent,  from  king  Charles  I. 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  for  life  ; 
which  place  he  held  till  the  firft 
wars  between  the  Engllfh  and  the 
Dutch.  The  fees  of  his  office 
were,  at  that  time,  four  pence  in 
the  pound  ;  and,  by  reafon  of 
the  war,  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than     twenty  or    thirty    thoufand 


poinds  fterling,  per  annum.  Sir 
Henry,  confidering  that  this  mo- 
ney might  be  of  great  ufe  to  his 
country,  very  generoufly  gave  up 
his  patent  ;  defiring  but  two  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annum,  for  an  agent 
he  had  bred  up  to  the  bufinefs,  and 
that  the  remainder  might  go  into 
the  public  treafury.  This  was 
done,  and  a  fixed  falary  has  been 
annexed  to  that  office,  ever  fince. 
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King    William     III.     created    fir  parallels.     That,  indeed,  which  the 

Chriiloplicr Vane  (fon  of  lir  Henry)  uniform     conduct     of     the     great 

Baron  Barnard  of  Barnard  caiUe,  Wafliington  has  exhibited,    is  of  a 

in  the  year  1699.  fuperior  luftre,   and  Hands  unrival- 

Thls  Is  an  inllance  of  difintereft-  led.  B. 

cd  public    virtue,     which   has  few 

Anecdote  of  Mr.  Quincy  of  Boston  and  Col,  Barre. 

AF  E  W  months  before  the  riofity  for  the  fpeculative  ;  but,  let 
the  commencement  of  the  them  get  abroad,  and  you  arc  ru- 
Amerlcan  war,  mr.  QuIncy,  being  iued  :  they  will  infufe  a  talle  for 
then  at  Bath,  in  England,  was  buildings  and  fculpture  ;  and  when 
viewing  the  magnificent  new  rooms  people  get  a  talle  for  the  tine  arts, 
in  that  city,  in  company  with  col.  they  are  ruined.  'Tis  tajie  that 
Barre.  The  colonel,  pointing  to  ruins  whole  kingdoms — 'tis  tajle 
the  piAures  taken  from  the  ruins  that  depopulates  wliole  nations.  1 
found  at  Herculaneum,  and  ad-  could  not  htlp  weeping,  when  I 
drefllng  himfelf  to  mr.  Quincy,  furveyed  the  ruins  at  Rome.  All 
faid,  '*  I  hope  you  have  not  the  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  grandeur 
books  containing  the  drafts  ot  thofe  arc  of  works,  which  were  finilhed, 
ruins,  with  you."  Mr.  Quincy,  when  Rome,  and  the  fpirit  of  Ro- 
obferved,  that  he  believed  there  mans,  were  no  more  ;  unlcfs  I  ex- 
was  one  fet  in  the  public  library,  at  cept    the     Emilian     Bath- Mr. 

the  college  of  Cambridge  in  MaHa-  Quincy,  let  your  countrymen  benuarff 

chufetts.      *'  Keep  them  ihere^  (re-  of  tufe  in  their  buildings,  equipage, 

plied  the  colonel)   and  they  may  be  and  drefs^  as  a  deadly  poifon." — 
of  fome  fervice,  ac  a  matter  of  cu- 

FOR    THE     COLUMBIAN     MAGAZINE. 

Soffic  Account  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  aiTm- 
LADhLVHiAf  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge. 

THIS  inftitution   had    its  orl-  fign  of  the   inftitution  are  dcllnea- 

gin  in  the  year  1743,  when  ted.     Thofe  propofals    (which  arc 

propofals  were  publiflied,  for  form-  dated    at    Philadelphia,     May    14, 

ing  an   affociation,    of    "Virtuofi,  1743)  conclude  in  this  manner — 

or  ingenious  men,  refiding    in    the  "  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  writer 

feveral  colonies,  to  be  called,    the  of  tiiis  propofal,  offers   himfelf  to 

American  Philosophical  Soci-  ferve  the  foclcty  as  fecretary,  'till 

ETY  :"  and  in   that   paper,   a  plan  they    be    provided    with  one  more 

of  the  propofcd  fociety  is  fkctched  capable.** 
out,  and  the  general  ftope  and  de-        Prior  to  the  cftablifliment  of  the 
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gular    ele^lion    of    officer! 


fociety  \n  its  prefent  form,  tnxio 
were  fubfifting  in  Philadelphia,  in- 
ftituted  for  fimilar  purpofes.  The 
members  of  thefe  two  bodies,  hav- 
ing wifely  judged  that    their  luiiiti 


took 
place  ;  and  the  illuftrious  Frank- 
lin, \}\Q.  founder  of  the  inftitution, 
was  chofen  President. 

The  fociety  being  thus    organ- 


wouldmoreeffeduallypromote  **the  ized,    engaged   in    thofe    purfuitSj 

advancement  of  afeful  knowledge,"  and  directed  theirenquirles  to  thofe 

which  was  the  object  of  both  ;  this  fpeculations,   which    were   deemed 

junction  was  efiedicd  on  the  2d   of  beft  calculated  to  further   the   im- 

January  1769  ;   and  the  chief  arti-  portant  ends  of  their  eftablifhment. 

cles  of    their  fundamental     agree-  *'  Knowledge  (they  obfcrvc,  in  the 

ments  are —  preface  to  the  firft  volume,  of  their 

Firjl — That  the    name    of    the  tranfaftions)  is  of  little   ufe,   when 

united  fociety i  fliall  be,  T"/^*?  Ameri-  confined  to  mere  fpeculation  :    but 

CAN      Philosophical     Society,  when  fpeculative  truths  are  reduced 

held  at  Philadelphia^  for  promoting  to  praftice  ;  when  theories,  ground- 

UsEFUL  Knov/ledge.  cd  upou  experiments,    are  applied 

Secondly — That  there  fhall  be  to  the  common  purpofes  of  life; 
the  following  officers  of  the  fociety,  and  when,  by  thefe,  agriculture  is 
viz.  one  patron,  one  prefident,  three  improved,  trade  enlarged,  the  arts 
vicc-prejidents,  one  treafurer,  and  of  living  made  more  eafy  and  corn- 
three  curators.  fortable  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the   in- 

Thirdly — That    all    the  above  *  creafe   and  happinefs    of    mankind 

officers,  fhall  be  chofen  annually  by  promoted  ;    knowledge     then    be- 

ballot,  at  the    firft  meeting  of  the  comes  really   ufeful." — They  then 

fociety  in  January  ;  excepting  only,  proceed  to  point  out   a    variety    of 

that,  inftead  of  elefting   a  patron^  fubjefts,   in    the    inveftigation    of 

the  governor   of  the    (then)    pro-  which,   ingenious  men  may  be  bc- 

vince  be  requefted  to  be  patron.  neficially  employed  ;  and  from  the 

On  the  3d    of  February,   1769,  refult  of  whofc  refearches,    relative 

the  united  fociety  pafTed  a  number  of  thereto,  great   advantages  may   be 

laws,  or  regulations,  for  their  own  derived  to  their  country,  as  well  as 

government  ;   which     are   prefixed  reputation  to  themfelves.     At   the 

to  the  firil  volume    of  their    tranf-  fame  time,  they  invite  men  of  learn- ' 

aftions,   and   certified  by  the  reve-  ing    and     inquiry,     to    turn    their 

rend  dodor  William  Smith,  provoft  thoughts  and  attention  to  fuch  fub- 

of  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  je£ls  ;   and  declare  they  will  receive 

Charles  Thompfon,  efq.  (late  fecre-  with  thankfulnefs,   all  communica- 

tary  of  Congrefs)  then  ading  as  fe-  tlons,  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  the 

cretaries.  flock  of  ufeful  knowledge.     They 

By  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  the  farther  fay,  that    "  every  fpeclmen 

cle6live  officers   are   to   be    chofen,  of  what  is  curious  or   valuable    in 

annually,   on  the  firll  Friday  in  Ja-  forming  a  cabinet  ;  orcolledion  of 

nuary  : — accordingly,    on    the  5th  foffils,  vegetable  or  animal  fubftan- 

of  that  month,  J  770,   the   firft  re-  ces,  that  may  enlarge  the  bounds  of 


*  The  duties  of  thefe  officers,  refpeftively,  are  prefcribed  in  the  rules  and  regulatioHS 
of  the  fociety. 
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of  natural  hlftory,  in  general,  and  that  pliilofophlcal    refearclies  gave 

this  part  of  the    world    in  particu  •  way  to  political  difqiilfitions.  Hof- 

lar  ; — will   be    eftecmed    agreeable  tllities  next  commenced  — the    cool 

prefents  ;    and"     that    *'  grateful  and  tranquil  inveftigations  of philo- 

acknowlcdgments  will  be  made   to  f^phy,  yieldtd  to    the    ardent    and 

the  refpedive  donors."     The  pre-  impetuous  purfuits  of  war  ;    and   a 

face  concludes  with  obferving,  that  long  fufpenfion  of  the  former,    ne- 

*' the  chief  merit    the  fociety  mean  cefTarily,  enfued.      As  foon,   howe- 

to  claim  to  themfelves,  is  only  that  ver,  as  the  agitation,   whicii  public 

of  encouraging  anddirefting  inqui-  calamities    always    excite,     during 

ries  and  experiments  ;  of  receiving,  their  operation,  had,  in    fome    de- 

colle(?\ing,  and   difgelling  difcove-  gree,  fubiided,  the  lociety  refumed 

ries,  inventions  and  improvements  ;  their   former  labours  :   and  in   the 

of  communicatingthemto  the  pub-  year  1786,  they  publi(hed    the    fe- 

lic,  and  diftlnguifhing  the  authors;  cond  volume  of  their  tranfa^lions, 

and,  of  thus  uniting  the  labours   of  which  were  alfo  printed  by    mtflrs. 

many  to  attain  one   end, — namely,  Altken. 

the  advanceinent  of  ufeful  knonuledge  This  volume,  as  well  as  the  firO: 

and  improvement  of  our  country.^* —  fruits  of  the  Inditution,    has   been 

Thefe  quotations  are    introduced,  favourably  received,    both  at  home 

to  fhew,  the    more     fatlsfaftorlly,  and  abroad  ;  and  the  fpecliviens,  al- 

what  are  the  nature    and  defign  of  ready   exhibited,    afford    a    happy 

this  excellent  inltitution.  prefage  of  its   increafing  refpedta- 

The  firfi:  volume  of  the  fociety's  bllity  and  ufefulnefs. 
tranfactions,  from  January  i,  1769,  It  was  the  wifh  of  the  fociety  to 
to  January  i,  1771,  was  printed  at  have  publifhed  their  tranfadions  an- 
Philadelphia,  by  meflrs.  William  nually  :  but  I  have  ftated  the  rea- 
and  Thomas  Bradford,  in  the  year  fons,  which  occafioned  the  long  in- 
1771.  Among  the  many  valuable  terval  of  time  between  the  appear- 
and curious  papers,  contained  in  ance  of  their  firil  and  fccond  vo- 
this  publication,  thofe  relating  to  lumcrs.  Upwards  of  three  years 
the  obfervatlons  of  the  tranfit  of  have  however  elapfed,  fince  their 
Venus  over  the  fun,  on  the  3d  of  la(l  publication — yet,  if  it  be  con- 
June,  1769,  made  at  the  Norriton  lldered,  that,  during  the  greater 
and  Philadelphia  obfervatories,  were  part  of  this  period,  political  dif- 
peculiarly  intcrefting,  on  account  cuHions  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
of  their  very  great  accuracy,  and  havir  cither  engaged  the  attention, 
the  importance  of  the  fubjed,  in  or  demanded  the  intellectual  exer- 
aftronomical  inquiries.  tions  of  every  rational  American  — 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  that.  In  tiiis  interval,  the  people  of 

a  fecond  edition  of  this   book,   has  the    United    States      have    accom- 

been  printed,    by     meffrs.    Robert  pliflied  the  arduous  tailc  ot  forming, 

Alcken  and  fon,  of  this  city.  organizing,    and  carrying  into  ope- 

Thc  controverfy    between  Great  ration,    a    national    conditution  of 

Britain    and  her  then    colonies,    {o  government — it  will  not  be  tlu>uglit 

greatly  interelled  every  Airerican,  txtraoidlnary,   that  a  farther  publi - 

nearly  at  ihe  period  when  the  foci-  rr.tion  has  not  yet    bten  made   by 

cty's   firfi:    volume    was    puldifl-icd,  the    philof  phical  fc^clcty  :      for  ic 
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fhould    be  remembered,     that,   In  the    writer  of  this    article    is  en- 

this  country',    every  citizen   tlaims  abledto  announce  tothe  pubh'c,that 

?.nd  exercifes  the  right  of  deh'berat-  the  fociety  are  now  making  the  ne- 

ing  upon,  and  participating  in,  the  cefTary  arrangements  for  printing  » 

affairs  of  government.      It   is,    ne-  third  \o\\\mt  of  their  tranfaiElions. 
verthelefs,  with  great   fatisfadlion,  (To be  continued,) 


FOR  THE    COLUMBIAN     MAGAZINE. 

Cautionary  Observations  on  the  Poison  of  L.t.A'D, 

N  the  medical  tranfaftions,  pub-  is  alfo  a  compofition  of  copper  and 

h'fhedbythecollegeof phyfjeians  lapis    calaminaris*.     Dodlor    Baker 

in  London,  is    a   paper,  communi-  relates,  that  the  waters  of  the  city 

cated   by   dr.     (now    fir    George)  of  Worcefter,  in  England,  contain 

Baker,  containing  a  relation  of  fe-  a  calcareous  earth,  diffolved    by  an 

vera)  fadts,  which  ferve   to  confirm  acid,  which  enable  them  todiffolve 

the  doctor's  opinion,  that   tht  poi-  lead.     The  effed^s  of  this  property 

/on  of  lead  vmy  p^mn^xdmiiiance  Into  in  the   water  are    demonftrated    in 

the  body,  unobferved,  and    unfuf-  the  following  inftance — A  large  fa- 

pecbed.     The   various  appearances  mily  at  Worcefter  were  all  unheal- 

vvhich  this  metal  affumes,  in  its  dif-  thy  ;   eight  of  twenty-one  children 

ferent     preparations,     prevent    our  died  young  ;   the  others  were  fub- 

being  fufficiently  on  our   guard   a-  j eft  to  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 

gainft  its  pernicious efFefts  upon  the  bowels :   the  father  was  many  years 

human  body.     Comparatively    few  paralytic  j   the   mother  always  fub- 

people  know  that  the  earthen  ware,  J€<fl  to  bilious  obltruftions.     After 

ufed  for  fo  many  culinary  purpofes,  the  parents  were   dead,  the  family 

in  almoi'l    every   family,    is  glazed  fold  the  houfe  ;   and  the  purchafer, 

with  a  preparation  of  lead.    In  vef-  finding  it  neceflary  to    repair    the 

fels  thus  glazed,  pickles  are  ufual-  pump,   which    was   made    of  lead, 

]y  kept,  immerfed  in    a    corroding  found  the  cylinder  fo  corroded  as  to 

acid  :— and  meat,  puddings,    pies,  be  full  of  holes,  and  the  clftern  in 

&:c.  are  frequently  baked  or  ilewed  the   upper    part,     reduced    to    the 

in  fuch  veffels  ;   in  which  cafe,  the  thinnefs  of  brown  paper,   and  per- 

nPilon  of  the  fire  can    fcarcely   fail  forated  in  all  parts  like   a    fieve. — ■■ 

to    detach,  part    of   the   lead  from  To  the  folution  of  the  lead   in   the 

their    furtace,  and    incorporate    it  pump,   is  imputed  the  difeafes  and 

with    the   food  ;  efpecially   if  acid  untimely  deaths    that  diftingui(hed 

fruitfi  or  liquors  are  ufed  upon  thefe  the  family. 

(;ccafions.  If  water,  impregnated  with  a 
With  regard  tothe  ufe  ofpeivfer,  very  fmall  portion  of  this  acid,  be 
in  our  kitchtn  utenfils,  too  great  capable  of  producing  fuch  effedls  ; 
caution  cannot  be  obferved.  This  may  not  confequences,  equally  fa- 
is  a  fadiitious  nu-tal,  compounded  tal,  be  apprehended,  from  fuffer- 
of  tin,  lead,  and  br^fs,  which  lall  ing  cyder,  vinegar,  wine,  and  even 
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tea,  to  {land  in  pewter  or  In  glazed  fymptoms  produced  Indelicate  con- 
earthen  ware  ?~Doftor  Baker  ob-  llitsuions  by  taking  ftrong  Infufions 
fcrves  that  cyder  cxtraAs  a  poifon-  of  tea,  may  be  atlrlbuttd,  in  a 
ous  quality  from  the  glazing  of  great  meafure,  to  the  Impregnati- 
earthen  veflels,  In  averyfliort  time,  on  of  the  tea  with  the  noxious 
The  glazing,  fays  he,  is  lead  ore,  properties  of  the  lead,  with  which 
and  the  cyder  cxtraAs  from  it  what  the  chefts,  in  which  it  is  long  fiuit 
is  called  fugar  of  lead,  even  whiKl  up,  arc  lined.  This  appears  to  be 
it  is  conveying  from  the  houfe  to  a  circumflance  worthy  of  invelli- 
the  peafants,  who  are  getting  In  gat  ion. 
the  harveft.  In   the  field.  The     pernicious     effluvia     from 

It   is  generally   imagined,    that  lead  are  detached  by    a   fmal!    de- 

what  Is  called  the //«;////^,    in    cop-  gree     of    heat:     therefore     thofe, 

per    tea-kettles,     fauce-pans,     and  whofc  occuputlon  obliges   them  to 

other  kitchen   utenfds,  prevents  the  expofe  themfelves    to   the  fumes  of 

bad  qualities  of  the    copper    being  melted  lead,   fliould  avoid,  as  much 

imparted    to    the  contents    of    the  as    poffible,    clofe    apartments    for 

veffels  thus    lined:   but  this   is  an  carrying  on  their  work.  —  Fat,  unc- 

erroneous  opinion  ;  for,    ten    parts  tlous  food,    is   faid    to  be  the  beil 

in  fixteen,  of  the  compofition  ufcd  antidote    to    the    polfon   of  lead  ; 

for  this  purpofe,  are  lead;  thenox*  and  dodor  Baker   recommends   to 

ious  qualities  of  which,  are  readily  painters,  and  others   who   work    In 

communicated  to  boiling  liquids, —  lead,  the  ufe  of  fat  broth,  butter  or 

or  even   to   cold  ones,  if  impreg-  oil,  every  morning,  befoie  they  be- 

nated    with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  gin  their  work, 

acid.       ^      ^                ^  CAUTION. 

I  am  inclined  to  tbink,  that  the 

ON     IMAGINATION. 

From  EJfaysy    Civile    Moraly    Literary ^    and  Political^   hy  the  celebrated 

Marquis  D'Argenson. 

THE  Imagination  Is  a  quality  nothing,    but  that  which    Is  under 

of  the  foul,  notonly  a  brilli-  their   eyes,    paws    or  teeth  ;  — but 

ant,  but   an    happy  one  ;  for  it    is  the  imagination,  which  Is  peculiar 

mofc  frequently    the  caufe    of  our  to    man,  tranfports  usbeyondou  r- 

happlnefs,  than  of  our  mifcry  :  it  felves,  and  enables  us   to    tafte  fu- 

prefents  us    with    more     pleafures  ture  and  the  mod  diftant  pleafuret,. 

than  vexations, — with  more  hopes  Let  us  not  be    told,   that  it  makes 

than  fears.     Men  of  dull  and  heavy  us  alfo  forefee  evils,  pains,    and  ac- 

dlfpofitions,  who  are  not  aflefted  l)y  cidents,   which  will    perhaps    never 

any  thing,  vegetate   and  pafs  their  arrive.      It  is  fcldom  that  imagina- 

lives  in  a  kind  of    tranquillity,  but  tion  carries  U3  to  thcfe  panic  fears, 

without  pleafure    or  delight  ;  like  uidefs   it  be   deranged  by  phyfical 

finimalsj  which  fee,  feel,    and   tafte  caufes.     The  lick   nan    fees   dark. 
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phantoms,      and     has    melancholy  There  Is  no  perfon,    who    does  not 

ideas  ;   the    man    in    health  has  no  wifh  to  preferve  his  life,  his  health, 

dreams  but  fuch  as    are    agreeable,  and  his    property  ; — but  the  ima- 

and  as  we  are  more  frequently  in  a  gination  reprefents  to   us   our   life, 

good,  than  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  very 

our    natural  flate    is   to  defire,  to  long  ;   our  health    eftablifhed,  and 

hope,  and   to    enjoy.      It   is   true,  unchangeable  ;  and  our  fortune  in- 

that  the  imagination,  which    gives  exhauftible  :   when   the  two   latter 

us   fome    agreeable   momentss,  ex-  of  thefe  illulions  ceafe,  before   the 

pofes  us,  when  once  we  are  unde-  former,  we  are  much  to  be  pitied, 
ceived,  to  others  which  are  painful. 


y^  Description    of  the    Rf.miz,   or  little    Species  of  TiTM0Vsv.y  called 
Parus  Pendulinus. — Illujirated ixiith  ^«  Engraving. 

\_From  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland.~\ 

HE  reniiz,  or  little  fpecies  of  clofe  and  compa6l  manner,  and 
titmoufe,  called  Parus  Pen-  then  lining  the  infide  with  down 
dulinus^  is  not  unfrequently  found  alone,  fo  as  to  make  a  fnug  and 
in  Lithuania.  The  wondrous  flruc-  warm  lodge  for  its  own  brood.  The 
ture  of  its  pendent  neft,  Induced  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall  and 
me  to  give  an  engraving  of  both  round,  with  its  ^^^'^  more  ftrongly 
that  and  theml'elves.  They  areof  marked  than  the  reft  of  this  curious 
the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  titmice.  The  fabric  :  the  bird,  attentive  to  the 
head  is  of  a  very  pale  blueifh  afh  prefervation  of  its  eggs  or  little 
colour;  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  ones  from  noxious  animals,  fufpends 
and  the  breaft  tinged  with  red  ;  it  at  the  leffer  end  to  the  extremity 
tfie  belly  white  ;  winces  black;  of  the  (lender  twigs  of  a  willow, 
"  back  and  rump  of  a  yellowiflv  rufl:  or  fome  other  tree  over  a  river, 
colour  ;  quill  feathers  cinereous.  Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  titmice, 
with  the  exterior  fides  white  ;  the  it  lays  only  four  or  five  eggs  ;  pof- 
tall  rud  coloured.  The  male  is  fibly  Providence  hath  ordained  this 
lingularly  dillingulilied  fsom  the  fcantlnefs  of  eggs-to  the  rifMj/z,  be- 
femaiC  by  a  pair  of  black-pointed  caufe  by  the  fingular  in{iin6l  im- 
whiflcers.  parted  to  it,  it  is  enabled  to  fe- 
lts neft  is  In  the  fliape  of  a  lon^j  cure  its  young  much  more  effec- 
purfe,  which  if  forms  wiih  amaz-  tually  from  dellrudion,  than  the 
iiig  art,  by  interweaving  down,  oiher  fpecies,  which  are  very  pro- 
gofs-a  mer,  and  minute  libres,  in  a  litic. 

AN      HISTORICAL      ANECDOTE. 

C"^OLON£L    Barre    aifcrted   in  giment  that  brokethe  whole  French 

-    the  houfe  of  common?,  in  the  column,  and  threw  them  into    fuch 

year  1765,  that,  of  the  47ih  regl-  diforders  at  the  ficrge  of  Quebec — 

n>cnt  of  foot,  which  behaved  fo  gal-  ihree-fourlhs    were      compofed    of 

laniiy  at  Bunker's-hiil,   the  very  re-  Americans, 


(('  ///  ////^  /ffa^ 
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The  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Russia  in  1762,  nvhen  the  prefent 
Umprefs  Catharine  II.  afcen.led  the  Thro?ie» 

[Continued  from  page  596.] 

ALTHOUGH    only  a  ftvv  was   fo    far  from    payinij  the  lead 
perfons  were  engaged  in  this  attention    to   the  intelligence,  that 
momentous  enterprize,  yet  the  de-  he  ordered  the  officer  under  iinm^;- 
figns    of  the    party   could    not  be  diate  arrell,  for  prelum ing  to  dif- 
concealed  from  the   friends  of  the  turb  him  at  fo  late  an  hour,      x^nd 
emperor,   who    earneftly    intreattd  yet  at  this  very  hour    his  dethrone- 
him  to  inveftigate    the    foundation  mcnt  was  determined  ;  which  event 
of  the  report  :   but  Peter,  who  had  was  accelerated  by  a  circumftance 
committed  the  care  of  the  emprefles  perfedly  unconneAed  with  the  in- 
perfon  to  thofe  in  whom  he  placed  tentions  of  the  oppofite  party, 
the  higheil  confidence,  could  never  The   arreil    of    one    of  the  em- 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  flight-  prefies adherents,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
eft  credit  to  the   rumour  ;  and   in-  guards,    whofe    name    was    Paffcrc, 
deed    he    was    fo  convinced  of  its  greatly  alarmed  her  friends,  as  they 
falfehood,  that  any  fiig'geftions  on  concluded   that   the  emperor     had 
that    head    always     ofTended    him.  penetrated  their  defign  ;  and  altho' 
One    of    his    confidants    prefented  they  foon  difcovered  that  his  arreil 
him  a  memorial  in  writing,  in  which  had  been  occafioned   by  fome  irre- 
the  names    of  feveral   confpirators  gularity  of    which     he    had    been 
were  mentioned.     "  What,  always  guilty  as  an  officer,  yet  the  conlter- 
the  old  ftory  !"  faid   the  emperor  ;  nation  it  had  fpread  amonpA  them, 
**  here,  take  back  your  paper  :  and  battened  the  execution  of  their  en- 
do  not  trouble   me    any  more  with  terprife.      Every   moment   was  big 
fuch  idle  tales."    His  uncle,  prince  with  danger  ;  and  a difcovery  feem- 
George,  of  Holftein,  faid,    he    was  ed  inevitable  if  the  infunedion  was 
tired  with  tendering  remondrances,  delayed  until  the  eniperoi's  depar- 
and  that  the  emperor  was  infenfiMe  ture  for  Holftein. 
to  the  danger  of  his  fituation.     On  The    emprefs,     however,      who 
the  very  morning  of  the  revolution,  continued   at    Peterhof,   fhnddertd 
about  two  o'clock,  an  officer,  who  at     the   advice    to   precipitate    the 
had  a  great  fliare  in   Peter's    confi-  hour  of  a£fion  ;   her    refoluiion   at 
dence,     arrived     at    Oranienbaum,  this  awful    crifis,    when   immediate 
and  demanded  to   fpeak    with  him  decifion  was  necefTai  y,  feemed  for  a 
upon  an  affair  of  the   greateft   im-  nomeiU  to  fail,   and    (he    hefirnted 
portance.      Being,  af:er  fome  diffi-  to  affent  ;    but  her  party  at  Ptte  f- 
culty,  admitted,   he  acqm.inted  the  burgh,  convinced  that  tlic-ieail  de- 
emperor  wiih  feveral  circumftancts  lay  would  prove    fatal,   difpaiohc'd, 
which  feemed  to  indicate   a  conrpi-  on  trie  evening  of  the  27th  of  [une, 
racy   upon   the   point    of  breaking     an  empty  carriage  to  Pcterliof,  ihe 
out.      But    that   infatuated    prince  appoiiued  i^gnal  for   her   aj)pioacU 
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to  the  capital.      Catharine,  whofe     faving  their  country,  and  of  refcu- 


greatnefs  of  mind  foon  recurred  to 
fupport  her  in  this  dreadful  (late  of 
agitation  and  fufper.ce,  inftantly 
efcaped  from  her  apartment ;  and, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  traverled  the  garden  alone 
to  the  place  where  the  carriage 
was  waiting  for  her,  was  conveyed 
with  all  fpeed  to  Peterfburgh.  It 
had  been  preconcerted,  that  count 
Panin  fliouid  attend  to  the  fafety  of 
the  great-duke's  perfon  :  that 
Gregory  Orlof  (hould  remain  In  the 
capital  to  win  over  feme  of  the 
guards ;  and  that  count  Rofomouf- 
ki  fhould  prepare  his  ^regiment  for 
the  reception  of  the  eraprefs.  In 
confequence  of  this  determination, 
Catharine,  upon  her  entrance  Into 
Peterfburgh,  immediately  repaired 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Ifmalalofski 
guards.  The  hour  was  fo  early 
that  Roforaouflci,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  not  yet  arrived  ;  an 
alarming  circumftancc,  fufficient  to 
have  difconcerted  a  perfon  of  lefs 
fplrit  ;  but  the  emprefs,  having 
difpatched  a  meffenger  to  Rofo- 
mouflci,  fummoned  before  her  the 
officers  and  foidiers.     A    few  who 


ing  her  and  the  great-duke  from 
certain  deftru6lion.  Her  fpeech, 
occafionally  interrupted  with  figha 
and  tears,  was  fhort  and  pathetic  ; 
and,  further  enforced  by  the  graces 
of  her  perfon,  made  an  inftantane-' 
ous  impreilion  :  the  greateft  part 
of  the  foidiers  anfwered  her  with 
loud  acclamations  ;  a  few  officers, 
indeed,  at  firft  feemed  to  hefitate  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  Rofomouflci 
quieted  their  apprehenfions,  and 
the  whole  regiment  offered  to  fa- 
crifice  their  lives  in  hercaufe.  Ca- 
tharine now  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  the  virgin  Mary  of  Cafan  ;  be- 
ing joined  in  her  way  by  various 
bodies  of  guards,  and  by  many  of 
the  principal  nobility.  Service 
was  performed  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Novogorod,  and  the  emprefs 
took  the  accuftomed  oath  to  pre- 
ferve  inviolate  the  privileges  and 
religion  of  the  Ruffians  ;  after 
which  the  nobles  and  people  flock- 
ed In  crouds  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
the  new  foverelgn.  At  the  con* 
clufion  of  this  ceremony  fhe  re- 
paired to  the  fenate,  the  members 
of  which  body  acknowledged  her 


had  been  apprized  by  Orlof,  were  fole  emprefs.  A  report  induftrl- 
ready  ;  while  the  greateft  part,  be-  oufly  circulated,  that  Peter  was 
ing  roufed  unexpecledly  from  their  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  pro- 
flu  mber,  made  their  appearance  ved  very  favourable  to  the  fuccefs 
fcarcely  half  drefled.  of  the  revolution.  The  fuite  of 
The  emprefs  inftantly  laid  before  the  emprefs  continually  augmented, 
them  the  bad  condud  of  the  em-  Two  regiments  of  guards,  who 
pcror  ;  his  avowed  contempt  of  had  fcarcely  quitted  Peterfburgh  in 
the  Ruffians  ;  his  averfion  to  their  order  to  join  the  army  in  Pomera- 
cuftom&,  and  his  attachment  to  fo-  nia,  were  immediately  recalled; 
rcigners.  She  expofed  the  dangers  and  as  they  were  exafperated  againft 
which  awaited  her  own  perfon,  her  the  emperor  for  having  forced 
ft)n,  and  the  principal  nobility  ;  them  to  leave  the  capital,  they  re- 
fhe  expatiated  upon  the  probable  paired  without  delay  to  the  ftand- 
fubverfion  of  their  religion  and  go-  ard  of  the  emprefs. 
vernment  ;  and  exhorted  all  thofe  Even  in  thofe  governments  where 
to  follow  her,  who  were  dcfirous  of  the  pretorian    bands,  itationed  ii\ 
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the  capital,  depofe  fovereigns,  or  our  faithful  fubjefts  were  threaten- 
raife  them  to  the  throne,  fome  ed,  and  feeing  how  fincere  and  ex- 
plaufible  pretence  muft  be  urged  prefs  their  defires  were  on  this 
to  render  a  revolution  popular,  and  head  ;  we,  putting  our  truft  in  the 
to  engage  the  general  voice  to  ra-  Almighty  and  his  divine  juftlce, 
tify  the  deed  of  the  foldlery.  When  have  afcended  the  imperial  throne 
Elizabeth  feized  the  reigns  of  em-  of  ALL  the  Ruflias  ;  and  have  re- 
pire,  the  attachment  of  the  nation  ceived  a  folemn  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  memory  of  her  father  Indu-  from  all  our  faithful  fubjeAs. 
ced  the  public  to  applaud  that  •*  Peterjhurgh^  June  28,  O.  S. 
tranfaftion :    and  in   this     inftance     1762/' 

Peter  IIL  had  by  fome  part  of  his  All  the  adherents  of  the  empe- 
conduft  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious,  ror  were  arretted  ;  amongft  the 
and,  by  others,  fo  contemptible  to  reft,  prince  George  of  Holftein, 
his  fubjefts,  that  the  firft  account  who  had  come  to  Peterfburgh  on 
of  his  dethronement,  and  of  Ca-  the  26th,  under  pretence  of  mak- 
tharine's  acceflion,  announced  in  ing  preparations  for  the  emperor's 
the  following  manifefto,  was  re-  departure  ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
ceived  with  univerfal  joy.  watch  the  oppofite    party.     It  was 

"Catharine  II.  by  the  grace  of  he  who  had  given  orders  to  arreil 
God,  emprefs  and  autocratlx  of  PafTec  ;  and,  by  thus  alarming  the 
all  the  Ruflias,  to  all  our  faithful  infurgents,  had  been  the  innocent 
fubjefts,   &c.  caufe  of   haftening   the  revolution, 

*'  All  the  true  fons  of  Ruflia  which  put  a  period  to  the  reign  of 
have  clearly  feen  the  danger  to  Peter  III.  Not  the  leaft  oppofi- 
which  the  whole  Ruffian  empire  tion  was  made  from  any  quarter  to 
has  been  expofed.  Firft,  the  foun-  the  proceedings  of  the  emprefs; 
dation  of  our  orthodox  Greek  re-  and,  notwithftandlng  the  ftreets  of 
llgion  has  been  ftiaken,  and  its  tra-  Peterft)urgh  were  tilled  with  foldlers, 
dition  expofed  to  total  ruin,  fo  who  are  generally  tumultuous  andi 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  ungovernable  In  fuch  dreadful  pe- 
falth,  which  has  been  eftabliftied  in  riods,  yet  the  greatcft  order  and 
Ruflia  from  the  earlieft  times,  difcipline  was  preferved,  and  no 
would  be  entirely  changed,  and  a  injury  was  offered  to  any  indivi- 
forelgn  religion  Introduced.    In  the     duals. 

fecond  place,  the  glory  which  At  fix  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
Ruflia  had  acquired,  at  the  expence  prefs,  habited  like  a  man  in  the 
of  fo  much  blood,  and  which  was  uniform  of  the  guards,  with  a 
carried  to  the  greateft  height  by  branch  of  oak  in  her  hat,  a  drawn 
her  vidlorious  arms,  has  been  fword  in  her  hand,  and  mounted 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  peace  upon  a  grey  fteed,  marched  to- 
lately  concluded  with  its  greateft  wards  Pcterhof,  accompanied  by 
enemy.  And,  laftly,  the  domef-  the  princefs  D'Aflikof,  the  Het- 
tic  regulations,  which  are  the  bafis  man  RofomouncI,  the  Orlofs,  and 
of  the  country's  v/elfare,  have  been  her  principal  adherents,  at  the 
totally  overturned.  head  of  ten  thoufand  troops.      She 

"  For  thefe  caufes,  overcome  by     had  fcarcely  advanced  three    miles, 
the  imminent  dangers,    with  which     v.hen    prince    Galitzln,  vice-than- 
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ceDor,  approached  her  with  a  letter 
from  the  emperor,  but,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  lier  party,  he 
rook  tiie  oadi  of  allegiance.  At 
Cranfiioe  Capac,  a  fmall  village 
about  eight  miles  from  the  capital, 
the  prime  niiniltcr,  count  Voron- 
zof,  made  his  appearance  :  "  I 
come,  madam/'  faid  he,  "  from 
the  emperor,  my  mafcer,  to  know 
your  majefty'sj  intentions."  Some 
hye  (landers,  informing  him,  that 
the  emprefs  had  afcended  the 
throne,  and  that  he  was  now  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  his  fovereign, 
concluded  by  proflcring  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ;  but  as  he  nobly  re- 
fufed  to  deiert  his  mailer,  his  fword 
>vas  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
fent  a  priioner  to  Peteifbnrgh,  in- 
eii'eftijHlly  lamentiifg  the  unhappy 
fate  of  his  fovereign. 

At  Crafnoe  Capac  there  was  only 
one  miferable  hovel,  into  which 
ti'ie  emprefs  entered,  and  employed 
herfeif  for  fome  time  in  tearing  and 
burning  a  large  quantity  of  papers. 
She  then  ilang  htrfclfin  her  clothes 
upon  an  ordinary  bed,  flept  about 
an  hour  and  an  half,  and  was  on 
horiehack  by  break  of  day.  She 
proceeded  aboiit  four  miles  further, 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Serge  at 
S'trelna,  into  which  fne  retired, 
while  the  troops  encamped  around. 

About  eight  o'clock  general  If- 
m^hilof  arrived  at  Streina,  with  a 
null  S4^e  from  the  emperor,  whofe 
lituiuion  was  now  become  truly  cri- 
tical. But  it  is  neccffary  to  lay 
brfore  our  reader  the  train  of  cir- 
camlltnces,  which  iiad  concarred, 
ii  reducing  a  fovereign  of  fuch  un- 
limited authority,  to  fo  abjedl  a 
(laie. 

\Vhili;  the  revolution  was  carry- 
ing on  at  Ptterfburjjh,  Peter  re- 
mained at  Oranienoaum  in  thought - 


'olution  in  Kufia, 

lefs  fecurity.  He  had  pafTed  the 
evening  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortrefs,  in  company 
with  a  few  chofen  friends,  with 
whom  he  indulged,  as  ufual.  In  the 
pleafures  of  the  table  ;  and,  hav- 
ing puihed  him  to  excefs,  he  retired 
late  to  rell,  nearly  intoxicated.  In 
the  morning  he  dreffed  himfelf  in 
his  Pruilian  uniform,  and  fet  out 
about  eleven  for  Peterhof,  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  feail  of  the  apoftles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  expelling 
to  meet  the  emprefs  at  dinner,  and 
intending,  as  it  is  reported,  to  put 
her  under  an  arreft.  Pie  was  ac- 
companied by  Elizabeth  Voronzof, 
her  uncle  count  Voronzof,  his  fa- 
favourite  Godovitz,  marfhsl  Mu- 
nich, and  many  of  the  nobility  of 
both  fexes  who  formed  his  court. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
he  was  met  by  a  nobleman  of  his 
party,  who  had  found  means  to  e- 
fcape  fiom  Peterfhurgh.  This 
Perfon  immediately  flopped  the 
carriage,  and  acquainted  the  em- 
peror that  he  wiihed  to  fpeak  with 
him  in  private.  Peter,  however, 
ordered  his  attendants  to  proceed, 
adding,  in  a  joking  manner,  **Why 
are  you  in  fuch  a  hurry  ?  Turn 
back  to  Peterhof,  and  there  you 
have  time  enough,  to  fpeak  to  me." 
The  other  repeating  his  folicita- 
tlons,  the  emperor  at  length  alight- 
ed from  his  carriage,  and  was  in- 
formed of  the  revolution  at  Peterf- 
buroh.  Yet  even  now  his  obftina- 
cy  and  his  infatuation  were  fo  great 
that  he  for  a  long  time  fufpe6led 
the  truth  of  the  intelligence  ;  but, 
wlien  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lar circumftances  had  at  length 
awakened  him  to  a  fenfe  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  teilified  the  ftrongeft  fymp- 
toms  of  amazement  and  horror, 
and  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate  of 
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fl.upcfa6tion.   Recovering  at  length  clamouroufly  offered   advice  ;   but 
from  tliis  paroxyfm   of  defpair,  he  the  uproar  was  fo  great,    that   the 
difpatclied  an  adjutant  to  Oranien-  advice  could  fcarcely  be  heard,  and 
baum,   with  orders  for  the  garrlfon  if  heard,  was  not  attended  to,  be- 
to  follow  him  ioimcdiately  to  Peter-  caufe    it   was  repeatedly    changed, 
hof.     Upon  his  arrival  at    tliat  pa-  Several  of  the  empreffes  party  v/erc 
lace,  he  found  that  the  cmprefs  v^as  prefent,   and  artfully  fomented  the 
departed,  and  could  not  obtain  any  general  conFufion  :     under  the  fpe- 
Int'ormation    of     her     proceedings  cious  appearance   of    affc<ilion  and 
from  any  perfon  of  her  court.  Mar-  zeal,   they  alarmed  the  fears  of  the 
fhal    Municii    ^dvifed    him    to   put  emperor,    and    objected    to     every 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his   Holllein  vigorous    meafure     as    inadmlffible 
tro->p3,  and  to  march,  without  de-  and  dangerous.     Under   thefe    clr- 
lay  to  the  capital  :   "  I  will  go  be-  cumftances  the  emperor,  perplexed 
fore  you,'*  faid  the  gallant  veteran,  by  fuch    difcordant  or  treacherous 
**  and   ycur    majelly's    perfon  (hall  advice,  was  foftened  into  cowardice 
not  be  touched,  but  through  mine."  by  the  tears  of  the  women,   and  re- 
Had  this  advice    been    followed,  it  maincd  the  v/hole   day    in    a    (late 
would  have  been    attended  with   a  nearly  bordering  on  diftraflion. 
glorious,  and  perhaps    a  fuccefsful         Every  moment  brought  him  frefli 
event.     The  HolUein  troops,  tho'  caufe  of  terror  and  difmay.  He  was 
fcarcoly  amounting  to   a  tlioufand,  fucceffively  informed  that    the  em- 
were  ztaloufly    attached  to   Peter,  prefs  had  received  the  oath  of  alle- 
and  Munich,  was  worth  a  regiment :  giance  from  perfons   of  all  ranks  ; 
the  courage  of  the  emperor,    how-  that  fhe  wasmiftrefs  of  the  capital, 
ever,  deferted  him  in  this  emergen-  and  was  advancing  towards  him,  at 
cy  ;   he  continued    uncertain  what  the   head   of  ten  thoufand  troops, 
meafures  !;e  fhould  adcp:,  flu6luat-  Peter,  difiieartened   by  this  intelll- 
ed  between  hope  aad  fear,    formed  gence,  difpatched  repeated  meffen- 
new  refolutions   one    moment,   and  gers  to  his  confort,    with  propofals 
renounced  them  the  next.  of  accommodation  ;     and,    as    not 
His  own  agitation    was   fl ill  fur-  one    of    them    came    back,    he    at 
ther  iiicreafcd  by  the  behaviour  of  lengtli  determined  to  take  refuge  in 
the  principal    perfons   who  had  ac-     Crontladt  ;  a  meafure,  which  if   he 
companied  him  from  Oranienbaum,     had  earlier  embraced,  might  proba- 
or  whom    he    found    at     Peterhof.     bly  have  given  a  favourable  turn  to 
Tlie    women    vented    fiirleks,    and    his  alialrs. 
hung  about  the  emperor  in  agonies  \T'o  he continued»~\ 
of  the   deepell   dillrefs  ;   every  one 
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A    POLITICAL     OBSERVATION. 


T«^  yr  E  N    (it  is  remarked  by  nir.  elevation  of  the  one,  and  the  deprcf- 

IVi    Burke,  the  celebrated  Britifli  lion  of  the  other,  are   the    full  ob-? 

fenator)  are,  in  public  life,  as  in  p;i-  jeds  of  all  true  policy. 
va»":c-— fomc    good  — fome  evil :    the 
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FOR.  THE  COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINF. 

A  remarkable  Instance  of  a  Reverse  of  Fortunc. 

HENRY  HOLLAND,  duke  ty,  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  his  bread, 
of  Exeter,  and  lord  high  He  was  deprived  of  his  titles,  and 
admiral  of  England,  fucceeded  his  his  eftate  was  confifcated  by  Ed- 
father  in  thcfe  great  dignities,  in  ward  IV.  notwithllanciing  he  was 
the  year  1447-  He  took  a  decided  married  to  that  prince's  filler,  and 
part  with  the  houfe  of  Lancailer,  alfo  quartered  the  royal  arms,  in 
in  the  long  and  bloody  conteil  be-  right  of  his  defcent.  Finally,  in 
tween  that  houfe  and  the  houfe  of  the  13th  year  of  the  fame  reign, 
York  :  but,  the  latter  eventually  he  was  found  dead  in  the  fea,  be- 
prevaillng,  this  great  man,  who  had  t'/.  cen Dover  aiid  Calais,  without  its 
followed  the  fortunes  ot  the  former,  being  knovTn  by  what  means  he 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  pover-  came  there.  T. 

FOR  THE    COLUMBJAN    MAGAZINE. 

0?i  the  Regulation  of  the  Price  of  Bread. 

BREAD     has    generally   been  this  means,  tlie   jQuCliiation  in  the 

coniidcred   as    the  ftaff  of  life  price    of  bread,   is   reltrided  with- 

to  man,  it    being  the  mod  imp')rt-  in    narrow     bounds  :     whereas      it 

ant  and  univerfal  article  of  liis  fuf-  would,  without  a  regulation  of  this 

tenance.      For  this  reafon,  it  is  the  kind,     vibrate    between   extremes, 

pradice  of  all  wife    liates    to   fub-  much  more  diilant  from  each  other; 

je6t    the  price  and    quality  of  this  to  the  great  injury  of  the  labouring 

grand    (laple  of  our    food,  to  the  and    manufafturing   poor,    on    the 

regulation  of  the  civil  magillratc  :  one  hand,     and    of  the   cultivators 

and  this  policy  is  a  ditlate  not  only  of  the  foil  on  the  other, 
of  v/ifdom,  but  of  humanity.      Of         Bread  corn,  If  edimated  accord- 

fuch    importance   is    the    article  of  ing  to  its  intrinfic  worth,  undoubt- 

brcad,  that  the  government  of  eve-  cdly  claims  the  preference  of  every 

ry    country  ought    to    hold  a  con-  other  fubllance,  as  ih^  fia^idard  of 

tvouling    hand    over   thofe  circum-  value  ;  but  its  bulk  and  perilhable 

fiances,     within    its   reach,    which  nature  render  it  altogether  unfit  to 

may  have    a  tendency    to  augment  be  employed    as   a  circulating  me- 

the  price  of  this  commodity.  The  dium   of  traffic,  between  man   and 

price  of  bread  muft.  neceffarily  de-  man.      Barter,  in    every  Ihape,     is 

pend  upon  that  of  flour,   and  this,  extremely  incompetent  to  effeft  an 

upon  the  price  of  grain.      Hence,  eafy  and  direft  interchange  of  thofc 

in    Great-Britain,    the    legillature  things,  which  either  the  natural  or 

h^ve  enacted  good  and   whoiefome  artificial  wants  of  mankind  require: 

laws,  prohibiting    the    exportation  and  therefore  filver    and  gold  have 

of  grain,  when  It  attains  to  a  cer-  bceri  agreed  upon,  by  univerfal  cou- 

tain   price  ;  and  adn^.irting  its  im-  fent,  as  the  common  fign  and  mea- 

portatiorv,  until  it  fctik  to  another  fure  of  value,  for  facilitating  the 
determinate  one,  which  rhcy  con-  exchange  of  property,  and  the 
fider  as  the  level  of  its  v.jue.     ^y    commerce  cf  nations. 


On  the  UegulatUn  of 

It  is  admitted,  by  thofc  who 
liave  treated  on  this  branch  of  po- 
litic?.! economy,  that  the  j)rice  of 
labour,  and  confeoiently  of  all  the 
pr'.nlud^s  of  l^ixxir,  mull  greatly 
depend  on  tLat  of  provi/ioris,  in  tlie 
fame  place  :  and,  as  bread-corn 
conlliaitcii  the  moit  cfTcnlial  part 
of  our  food,  in  every  civibzed 
country,  the  price  of  this  article 
mull  always  mavcrially  affcft  the 
coll  of  all  other  commodities.  The 
labourinflf  poor  are  the  fird  that  fuf- 
fer  hy  tlie  high  price  (  f  brend  ; 
but  its  effttls  are  foon  felt  by  the 
conimanity  at  large. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  conn- 
try  on  tiie  globe,  that  has  io  little 
realon  to  apprehend  an  actual  fear- 
city  of  br(  ad,  as  Lhe  United  States 
of  America.  We  have  caule  to 
be  ihankful,  that  Heaven  bus  caU 
our  lot  in  a  land,  blefied  in  the 
highell  degree,  with  fertility  and 
abundance, — aland,  too,  in  which 
(to  M^t  the  language  of  facred 
writ)  we  may  "dwell  fafely,  every 
man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his 
fig-tree." 

It  iji,  notvvithftanding,  a  matter 
of  national  concern,  that  the  le- 
gijlature  and  tlie  civil  niagillrate 
(hould  moil  carefully  guard  again il 
thofc  practices,  which  may  enhance 
the  price  of  bread  in  our  towns, 
beyond  the  proportion  it  fhould 
rcafonablybearto  the  value  of  grain  ; 
and  alfo  to  prevent  the  impohtions 
that  may  be  praclifed  by  bakers, 
with  reTpt^l  to  the  qualify  of  the 
four  manufadured  by  them,  as  well 
as  the  ingredients  they  are  faid  to 
mix  with  it. 

In  all  our  principal  towns,  it  is 
ufual  for  the  magiilratcs  to  publilb, 
weekly,  an  afiize  of  bread,  for  the 
reguiati'.)n  of  the  bakers  ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  ex- 
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cellent  part  of  our  police  may  con- 
tinue to  be  rigidly  oblerved  ;  that 
it  may  be  extended  ;  and  that  eve- 
ry departure  from  the  afF.ze,  fixed 
by  authority,  may  be  punifhed  in 
an  exemplary  manner.     What  data 
the  magdlrates  go    upon,  in  fixing 
the  aflize  of  bread,   I  have    never 
been  able  to  learn.   In  order,  then, 
to  furnifli  fome  flandard  for  regula- 
ting   the   price    of  this  article  ;   I 
have  fubjoined  *  a  table,  exhibiting 
an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  grain 
from  the  inarket  to  the  mouth,  de- 
duced from   experiments    made    in 
ILngland,  before  four  of  the  king's 
jtjilices  of  th.'  peace,  for  the  coun- 
ty   of    Northampton,    Augud    3, 
1757..      J3y   this  table  it    appears, 
that  lootb.  ntt.  wt.   of  fine    wheat 
flour,   with  its  proper  proportion  of 
water,  barm    (or    yeail)    and   fait, 
will   make  130  o  ntt.  wt.  of  bread. 
A  barrel   of  flour  contains   1961b. 
ntt.  wt.  and  the  price  of  fuperfine 
fl^iur  is,   at  this  time  about  403. — 
The    prefent    affize  of  a  fuperfine 
wht-aten  4d   loaf,   in    this    city,  is 
iId.  8jOZ.  confcqnently,  a  barrel 
of  flour  will  yield  very  nearly   166 
fuch  loaves,   amounting  to55s.4d. 
If  3s.  4d.  be  deducted  for  the  coll 
of  fuel,  fait    and   yeafl:,  expended 
in    bp.king    166  loaves,  the   baker 
has  52s.  which  leaves  him  12s-  pro- 
fit,  or  30  per  cent,      Whether  this 
be   not  too  large  a  profit,   for  the 
manufi'.dlure    of  bread.,    I    wdl    not 
undertake  to  determine.     It  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  me,  to  have  dated   fome 
fadts,   which    may    ferve    to     ihew 
the  adual    date  of  this    bufinefs  : 
thofe    whom    it  tfiay  more  immedi- 
ately concern,  will,  doubllcfs,  be- 
dow  that  attention    upon  the  fub- 
jcdt,   which  Its  Importance  merits, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
?kHad,  Dec.  i,   1789. 
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FOR.   THE    COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

C?/7 //ji"  Pronunciation  <?/'*//;<?  Latin. 

I    Have  frequently  thought,  that  the  fame  Import.  The  term  kaifer, 

if  an  uucitTit  Rnvi^n  could  h?ar  is  applied,  by  the  Germans,  to  the 

\}!\^  modern  prominciaticno{\{\^\-!Li\-  hnl'srial  dignity  of  the  prlnco  who 

guage,  he  would  under'land  it  vc-  is  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  only  ; 

ry  imperfeclly.     All  the  nations  of  and  does  not   correfpond  witii  the 

Europe    fecm    to    have   aflirr.ilatcd  Latin      term    imperator    cr    cciti' 

the  pronunciation  of  the  Latins  to  mandery  which  is  alfo  applicable  to 

the  genius   of  tht-ir  refpe(fti\e  Ian-  the  general,  or    chief  ofiicer  com- 

guagcs :   and,    therefore,     we    find  manding  an  army, 
as  many  dialcdls  (if  I  may  ufc  the         In  Aft  a  Minor  ^  there  is  ananci- 

expreflion)  of  theLntin  language:  ent  cityj  now  called  Foggia  ;   but 

as  there  are  idioms  of  the  European  anciently,    Phocea.     If   the   C    be 

tongues.    It  is  difiicuk  to  afcertain,  pronounced  hard,  in  this  word,  the 

what  was  the  true  pronunciation  of  ancient   and  modern  names  of  this 

the  Latin  :   but  it  is  highly  proba-  city  will  differ  very  little,  in  found. 

ble,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  The    modern     Italians    frequently 

pronounced    by    the    Englifh    and  pronounce  the  C  like  K,  and  uSu- 

Amcricans,  is  extremely  erroneous,  ally  liice  c/;  ;  which  lafl:    hr.s,  pro- 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  bably,  been  foftened  in  the  pronun- 

theGermans  aporoach  much  nearer  ciation,  from  a  harfner  found,  cor- 

to    the  true  {landard,  in  ,this   ref-  refpondlng  with  that  of  the  Greek 

peft.  X  [v] — and   the  C,  in    this   word 

It  Is  not  my  intention,  at  pre-  Phocea,  if  pronounced  like  the 
fent,  to  undertake  a  critical  Invef-  Greek  letter  X,  would  give  an  ia- 
tigation  of  this  fubjeft.  As  an  il-  termediate  found  to  that  word,  be- 
Juilration  of  the  fentiment  I  have  tween  the  ancient  and  modern  La- 
juft  now  advanced,  I  fliall  only  ad-  tin  pronunciation; — fimilar  to  the 
duce  a  few  obfervations,  which,  it  manner  in  which  a  German  would 
is  prefumed,  amount  to  fomei.hing  pronounce  the  word /'(?o-_'T-/<i?, — name- 
more  than  b.are  conjecture.  ly,   with  the^^^  fomewhat  liquid. — 

Many  of  the  European  languages  Cato,     Calus,       Catullus,     Cafca, 

are  derived  from  a  German,    or  ra-  Cafiius,  &c.  are  pronounced  Kato, 

ther  Teutonic,  original.   The  Ger-  Kaius,    Katulius,  Kafka,   iC^uius  : 

man    word  ICaifir,  fignlfying    cm-  while  Ccefar,  Cicero,  and  the  like, 

peror,  is  doubtlefs  derived  from  the  are  pronounced  S^efar,  S:fero,   &c. 

Latin,   CiCjar ;  the    appellation    of  By  what   rules  are  we   gu'ded,   in 

the   ancient    emperors    of    Rome;  making    thefe    difiinftions  ?     Tl:e 

and,  as  it  is  rer.fouabic  to  fnppofe,  letter    K  was  not  ufed  by  the  Ro- 

that  the  ancient    pronunciation    of  mans  ;   and,  as  Ainiworth  ob'.erves, 

this  term  has  been  retained  by  t'nr  the    Latin  C  anfwers    in    found  to 

Germ.ans,     the    inference   i?,    that  our  K.      Befidet^,    Claudius  Ci?!'.  r 

6'rr/?r  was onmounced/^^//"'/-, among  '.vas  writtenhy  the  Greeks,  K>«'ya';a; 

the  Ilomans— -for  both  terms  have  l^xi(rx9  ;  the  latter  being,  in  found 
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prccifsly  the   fame  as   the  German  num,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 

word    kaifer,  or   emperor:   confe-  Ko^yoji,  renders  it  probable  that  tbe 

quently    there    can    n^main     lit-tie  C  la    there,  alio,    pronoiiuced  as    a 

doubt,   I    think,    of  Cssfar  having  K;    and  in  like  manner,  in  a  varie- 

been  called  kaifer^  by    the  ancient  ty  of  other  iuftances. 
Romans.  ^ — The   Latin  word   Coe-  B. 

^  Skctch  I?/' Egyptian  Jj^ARNiNG. 

AMASIS,  king  of  Egypt    was  but  is  erroneous,   and  betrays  igno- 
reputed  one  of  the  moil:  learn-  ranct." 
€d  men  in  the  country  ;  and,  from         Info  great  efteem  were  fuch  enig- 
his  love  of  fcience,  had  fhown  par-  matical  qucilious  held  by  thofc  two 
ticular  marks  of  favour  to  Thales  of  kings,  that  they  even  ventured  t© 
Miletus,   who  viiited  i  gypt  during  itake  whole  diftridts  of  their  domi- 
his  reign.    Between  this  prince  and  nions  on  the  folution  of  them, 
the  cotemporaiy  king  of  iEihiopia         In  one  of  thofe  difputes,  the  king 
there   fi.biifted   an    emulation    of  a  of  Egypt   finding  himfelf  unable  to 
very  extraordinary  kind,  which  was  maintain    the  contei'f  by  the    ^fiift- 
rnaintaiiudbyalternateiy  propound-  ance  of  his   own  fubjec^s,  had   re- 
ing  to  each  other,  queiiionF  of  dif-  courfetoBias,the  wifemanofPriene, 
ficult  folution.    The  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  he  lent  the  following  let- 
demanded  to  know  of  hisantagonili,  ter,  by  Niioxer.us. 
**  What  isoldell  of  all  things?  What         "  Amafis,  king  of    Egypt,  faith 
faireit  ?  What   wifeft  ?  W^hat  raoft  thus  toBias,  thev.'ifeilof  theGrteks. 
common?    What   moR   proiifable  ?  The  king  of   iEthiopia  contendeth 
What    moil    hurtful?    What   moft  with  me  for  pre-eminence  in  wifdbm. 
powerful?     What    mod    eafy  ?" —  Mattered  in  other  things,  he  has  at 
The  anfwers  of  the  Ethiopian  were  length  made  a  very  ii  range  demand, 
thefe  :   **  The   oldefl   of  things   is  which  is  no  lefs   than    that  i  fhall 
Time.     The    faireft,    Light.    The  drink  up  the  fea.      I'his  propohtion 
wifeft.  Truth.     The  moft  common  if  I  refolvc,    I  (hall  obtain  many  of 
Death.     The  moft  profitable,  G')d.  his  towns  and  cities  ;  but  if  other- 
I'he  moft  hnrtful  the  Devil.     The  wife,  I  muft  lofe  all  thofe  which  aie 
moftpowofui,   Fortune.    The  moft  about  Elephantina,    Confider  of  it, 
eafy,  that  which  plcafctl?.'*  and   fend  Niioxcnus   back   with  all 
Theft  queftions  ff;:emed  of  fo  great  fpeed.      Whatever  I  can  do  for  your 
importance  to  An.afis,  that  he  fent  friends    and  country,   fliail    not  be 
Niloxenus  into    Greece,   to   confult  wanting." 

the  wife  men  on  the  fubjed.  Thales.         When  Biasreceived  this  letter,  he 

on  reading  the  above  mentioned]  fo-  was  at  Corinth,    in   company   with 

lutions  of    the    ii,thiopian,     a/ked  the  reft  of   the  wife  men,  who  had 
whether    Amafir,   had    approved   of    been   invited  thither   by  Peiiander. 

them  ?     Niloxenus    anlwcred,    that  lie  had  no  fooner  perufed  it  than  he 

with  fome  he  was  fatisfied,  and  with  whifpcred  to  Cleobulus,    who  hap  - 

others  not.       "  And    yet,    replied  pened    to    fit    next  him,    and   then 

Thalcs,  there  is  not  one   of    them  addrefung   himfelf     to    Niloxenus, 
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««  What  !'*  fald  lie^  *'  A  mafia,  who  hold   the  rivers    from  running  into 

commands  fo  many    men,  and  pof-  the   fea,   until     AmaGs    fliall    have 

feffes  fo  excellent  a  country,  will  he,  drank  that  which  is  now  fea.      For 

for  a  few  obfcure  villages,   drink  up  the   requifition   concerns   tliat  only 

the  fea."     **  Bat  if  he  was  dcfirous  whicn  is  fuch  at  prefent,   not  what 

of  doin<,f  fo,"   annvcred  iNiloxenus,  (hall  be   hereafter."     On  receiving 

fmiling;  ^'confidcr  Bias,  how  might  this  anfwer,     Niloicenus    embraced 

he  be  nhle  to  accompiilh  it  ?"  '♦  bid  him  with  joy  :    and   the  rell  of  the 

the  iEihiopian,  replied  Bias,  with-  wife  men  applauded  the  folution. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

[  Continued  from  page  63  9 .  J 

DURING  thefetranfadlions  in  felves  to  the   bare    necefTaries.     It 
Britain,  affairs  wcie  haflen-  was  fcarcely  an  objeft  of  greater  ad- 
in,'^   tovt'ards   a  crifis   in   America,  miration,  that  the  merchant  fhould 
Whatever  hcfitationor  doubt  mioht  forego  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
beforehave  operated  with  the  timid,  the   farmer  fubmit   to   the  lofs   of 
or    principles   of  caution    and  pru-  the  fale  of  his  products  and  the  be- 
dence  with  thofe  who   ftiled  them-  nefits  of  hisinduftry,  and  the  ma- 
felves  moderate,  they  were  now  all  rlner,  with   numberlefs  other  per- 
removed  by    the  determinations  of  fons  dependant  upon   trade, — con- 
congrefs.     Thefe   became  immedi-  tentedly  refign  the    very    means  of 
ately  the  puliticai  creed  of  the  whole  livelihood;  relinquilhing    all   their 
country  ;  and  a  perfect  compliance  certain    profpefts     of    lubfillence, 
with  the  refolutions   of  that    body  from  motive^  of  the  pureft  patriot 
was  ivery  wlicre    determined  upon,  ifm,  and  trading  to  the  juitice  and 
as  foon  as  the  general  fenfe  of  the  virtue   of  their    country,   for  their 
people  could  be  obtained.  The  una-  future    fupport.      Such,     however, 
nimity  which  prevailed  thrAighout  was  the  ipedacle,  which  America, 
the  continent,   was  amazing.     The  at  that   time,  and  afterwards,  ex- 
fame  langruatre  was    held  by   town  hibitedtothe  world, 
and  provincial  meeiingfi,   by  the  le-  Great  hopes    were,  nevcrtheleis*, 
giflative    afiemblies,    by  judges   \\\  placed  on  the  fuccefs    of  the  peti- 
their   charges,  and  by  grand  inties  tion    from    the  general  congrtfs  to 
in  their  prefcntments  ;   and  all  their  the  Britiili  king.      Nor  was  it  fup- 
adls  tended  to  the   fame  point.      It  pofed,  that  their  application  to  the 
was  a  new  and  wonderful  tli'np^,  to  people  of  England  would  have  been 
fee  the  inhabi;  ants  of  rich  and  great  unproductive    of    effed.        A    Hill 
commercial     countries,     v.-ho     lia  1  greater  reliance  was  not  unreafona- 
acquircd    a   long  eft  .blifhed,   habi-  bly    placed   upon    the   effe.fi  which 
tual  rclifli  for  the  fupcrfl;i;ties,   and  the    uaaii'mity  and   determinations 
in  fome  degree,  the  luxuries  of  fo-  of  congrefs  would  produce,  in   in- 
reiorn    nations,  all    at    one?    deter-  iiuer.cincr  pnr)''ic  opinions  and  mea- 
-•lined  to  abandon  thofe  captivating     furci  in  the  Bntim  nation, 
allurements,   and  to  reitrain  them-         Thefe   hopes  and  opinions   had. 
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for  a  time,  a  confiderahle  efFedt  In 
retarding  thofe  vigorous  meafures, 
which  afterwards  took  place.  But, 
however  well  founded  they  might 
ai)pcur,  and  however  general  their 
operation,  the  moil  influential  and 
experienced  men  did  not  feem  to 
build  much  upon  them  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, fome  preparations  were 
made  for  the  worft  that  might  hap- 
pen. The  fouthern  colonies,  as. 
well  as  the  northern,  began  to  arm  ; 
and  to  train  and  exercife  their  mi- 
litia ;  and  as  foon  as  advice  was  re- 
ceived of  the  proclamation  iffued  in 
England,  toprevent  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Ame- 
rica,  meafures  were  fpeedily  taken 
to  remedy  the  defedl.  For  this 
purpofe,  and  to  render  themfelves 
a*  independent  as  poiTible  of  fo- 
vel2;ncr3,  for  the  fupply  of  thofe 
ciTcntiai  articles,  mills  were  ere£led, 
and  manufactories  iniHtuted  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  for  the  making 
of  gun-powder  and  falt-petre  ;  and 
great  encouragement  was  given,  in 
all  the  colonies,  for  the  fabricati- 
on of  all  kind  of  arms.  The  fup- 
ply  of  gun-powder,  both  from  the 
home-ma nufadure  and  the  impor- 
tation, was,  notvvithrtandlng,  for  a 
long  time,  fca:jty  and  precarious. 

The  proclamation  ilTucd  by  ge- 
neral Gage,  the  governor,  againil 
the  provincial  congrefs  in  MafTa- 
chufettSj.  had  not  the  fmallefl  tffe£l, 
either  upon  the  proceedings  of  that 
siffembly;  or  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  prople,  v^ho  paid  an  Implicit 
obedience  to  its  determinations. 
AsexprefTcs  continually  paffed  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  general 
congrefs,  there  was  a  perfect  coin- 
cidence in  their  opinions,  refpeibng 
the  meafures  that  were  to  be  pur- 
fued  by  the  form iT.     The    Ciitical 
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fitua.tlon  of  Bollon,  was  an  obje(^ 
of  much  confideration  ;  nor  was  it 
eafy  to  determine  in  what  manner 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a  fore  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  pro- 
vince, if  matters  (hould  proceed  to 
extremity.  From  its  natural  advan- 
tages of  fjtuatiur),  wiih  the  works 
tluown  up  on  the  neck,  Boiion 
was  already  become  a  very  Irrong 
hold  :  and  it  was  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  annoyed,  or  capable  of  being 
defended,  by  the  Britifh  naval 
force  ;  as  might  heft  fuit  the  dc- 
figns  of  the  invaders. 

As  winter  approached,  general 
Gage  ordered  temporary  barracks 
to  be  erected  for  his  troops.  But 
fuch  was  the  diflike  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  being  provided  for. 
In  any  manner,  that  the  fcle<5l  men 
and  committees  obliged  the  work- 
men of  the  town  to  quit  their  era- 
ploymenr,  for  fear  of  fubjedling 
themfelves  to  trie  refentment  of 
their  countrymen.  This  military 
governor  had  as  iittie  fuccefs  In  en- 
deavouring to  procure  carpenters 
from  New-York  :  fo  that  it  was 
with  the  greateft  difliculty  he  vi'as 
enabled  to  get  thofe  temporary 
lodgrrftnts  erected.  He  aifo  en- 
deavoln-ed  to  procure  fome  winter 
cloathing  from  that  city  ;  but  the 
merchants  refufcd  to  comply  with 
any  part  of  the  order,  declaring, 
"  they  never  would  fupply  any  ar- 
ticle for  the  benefit  of  men,  who 
were  fent  as  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try.^' General  Gage  had  it  in  con- 
templation, at  one  time  to  fortify 
Beacon -hill  :  whereupon  the  Bol- 
ton committee,  who  had  obtained 
tlie  phm  of  the  Intended  fortifica- 
tion, acquainted  him  that  they 
had  heard  of  his  dehgn  ;  and  in- 
formed  liim,  that  if  he   fiiould  at- 
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tempt  to  execute  it,  [ie  would  get  (hire,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Connefti- 
himfclf  into  difficuhies.  The  ge-  cut,  to  inform  them  of  their  tranf- 
neral  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  adions  ;  and  to  requeft  that  they 
them  his  intention,  by  artful  equi-  would  prepare  their  refpedlive  quo- 
vocations  ;  on  which  they  pro-  tas,  to  complete  an  army  of  20,000 
duccd  the  plan,  and  told  him  it  was  men,  when  wanted, 
the  fame  that  was  exhibited  to  him,  The  provincial  congrefs  having 
the  preceding  night.  doneallthebufinefsthat  was  thought 

At  ihc  {jiiwc  time,  the  Maflachu  proper  or  neceffary  for  the  prefent, 

fcttscommitteeofiafcty  were  equal-  diffolved  themfelves    early   in   De- 

ly  attentive  to  their   duty.     They  cember,  having  firll  appointed  an- 

purfucd  the  molt  effedual  means  to  other    meeting  to  be  held     in   the 

procure  a  fupply  of  provifions,  arms»  month  of  February  following.  This 

ammunition,    and     thofc    military  ceffation  afforded  an  opportunity  to 

implements    which    were  more  im-  the  adherents  of  the  BritlPn  govern- 

jnedicitcly  necdfary.  ment, or  loyalills,    as  they  now 

Every  thing  now   fcrved  to   in-  called  themfelves, — to    fliow  them- 

creafe  the  mutual  apprehenfions  and  felves  In  a  few  places  ;  to  try  their 

animofity    between  the  Britifli  ad-  llrength  and  numbers;   and   to  en- 

mlnillration  of  the  government  and  deavour  to  refilt  the  general  torrent, 

the    people.       The    inhabitants   of  Some  alTociations  among  them,  for 

Boflon    profefled   to   be  under    no  their  mutual  defence,   were  accord- 

fmall  terror  of  danger  to  their  pro-  ingly  formed  ;  and    a    refufal    was 

perty,   their    liberties,    and    lives  :  made,  in  a  few  places,  to   comply 

while  the  foldlery  confidered  them-  with  the  refolutions  of  the  provin- 

felves  in  the  midit  of  enemies.   Each  cial    congrefs:    but     the    contrary 

fide  made  profefiions  of  their  peace-  fpirit  was  fo  prevalent,   that  thofc 

able  intentions  towards  the  other  :  attempts  were  foon  defeated.      The 

yet  the  conduct  of  both  evidenced  dlffentients   were    overwhelmed   by 

their  fufpicions.      In  this  fituatlon,  numbers.     All   their   niacUInations 

matters  weiettlll  rendered  worfe,  by  were  fruftrated. 

a  mcafure  which  did   not    feem  of  The  general    affembly  of  Penn- 

fulhcient  importance, as  to  its confe-  fylvania    met,  towards  the  clofe  of 

qucnces,  to  juitify  the    hazarding  the  year  ;  and  they  were  the   firll 

it,  ill    lo  critical  a  feafon.     A  de-  legal  body  of  reprefentatives  that 

tachment  of  failors  was  landed,  in  rarilied,  unanimoufly,  all  the  pro- 

the  night,  from  the    Oilps    of  war  ceedings   of  the   general   congrefs, 

in  the   harbour,  and  fpiked    up  all  and  appointed    delegates  to  repre- 

the  cannon  upon  one  of  the  batte-  fent   them    in    the    new    congrefs, 

ries  belonging  to  the  town.  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  month 

When  the  provincial  of  May  cnfuing. 
^V'^'y*  23.  ^,^jj-,g^j.f3  qC  MafTachu-  As  foon  as  an  account  was  re- 
fetts  met  again,  they  zf  ilouOy  pro-  ceivcd  at  RHode-Ifland,  of  theroyal 
fecuted  their  preparations  for  hof-  proclamation,  prohibltin^r  the  ex- 
tile  oppofitlon.  They  refolved  up-  portation  of  military  (lores  from 
on  getting  in  readinef.>  12. oco  men,  Great-Britain,  the  people  feized 
to  aCl  upon  any  emergency.  They  upon,  and  removed  from  the  bat- 
difpatched  perfons  toNew  Hamp-  terics   about    the    harbour,     about 

Col.  Mag.  Vol.  IIL  No.  12.*  3  ^ 
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forty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  dJiFerent  ble,  that  all  the  adls  and  public  de- 

fizes.     The  aflembly  alfo  paffed  re-  clarations,  which,  in  England,  were 

foiutions    f®r    procuring    arms  and  recommended  as  the  means  of  paci- 

miiitary    llores,     by   every    means,  fying,  by  intimidating,  the  Anie- 

and    from    every   quarter  in  which  rican    people,  conllantly  produced 

they  could  be  obtained  ;  as  well  as  the    contrary    effed.      The     more 

for  training  and  arming  the  inhabi-  conllantly     a     determination    was 

tants.  fhown  to  enforce  an  high  authority. 

When  copies  of  thefe  refolutions  the   more   llrenuoufly  the  colonilU 

and  of  the  proclamation,  arrived  at  feemed  deternjined  to  refifl  it. 
Portfmoiith,    in     New-Hampfhire,         The  convention  of  Maryland  ap- 

the    people   of  the   province    were  propriated  a  fum  of  money  for  the 

ftimuiated   to  make  their  hrll  hof-  purchafe  of  arms  and  ammunition, 

tile   movement.     Though  governor  A     provincial    convention,    which 

Wentworth's   influence    could   not  was    held    at  Philadelphia    in   the 

prevent  their  appointing   deputies,  latter  end  of  January  ( 1775),  paif- 

holding  a  convention  at  Exeter,  and  ed  a  number  of  refolutions  for  the 

choofing  delegates  for  the  general  encouragem.ent  of  the  moil   necef- 

congrefs ;  yet  he  had   the    addrefs  fary     manufadures,    within    them- 

to  moderate  their   tempers,  and  to  felves  ;     among   which,  fait,  gun- 

reftrain  them  frona  immediate  ads  powder,  fait  petrt-,  and  (leel,   were 

of  violence.      But    the   example  of  particularly  recommended.     They 

their  neighbours,  and  the  alarming  alfo   paffed   a   refolution,    in  which 

iituation  of  affaire,  at  ien^^th  rouf-  they   declared    it  to  be  their   moil 

ed  them  to  uncommon  exertions.  earneft     wifh     and    defire    to     fee 

j^  About  400  Hien  affem-  harm.ony  rellored  between    Great- 

'^^  bled  in  arms,  and  march-  Britain     and     the    colonies  ;    and 

ed    to  the  attack   of  William -and-  that    they   would    exert  their  ut- 

Mary    Caftie,    a    fmall  fortrefs   at  moil     endeavours,      for     the    at- 

Portimouth.     The  fort  was  ilorm-  tainment   of    that    moll   defirable 

ed  on  all  quarters  with  fuch  impe-  objed.      But,  that,  if  the  humble 

tuolity,     as  foon  iilenced    the    hrc  and  loyal  petition  of  the   congrefs 

from  it  ;  and   the  affailants  imme-  to  his  majefty  Ihould  be  difregard- 

diately  fecured   the    commandant,  ed,  and  the  Britifli  adminirtration, 

Cochran,  with  his  men,  — fupplied  inllead  of  redrcffing  the  grievances 

themfclves  with  a  confiderable  quan-  of   the    Americans,    fhould   deter- 

tity   of  powder  from  the  powder-  mine,  by  force,  to  effed  a   fubmif- 

honfe, — and    then     reieafed    their  fion   to    the    arbitrary   ads  of  the 

prifoners.  Britifh  parliament  ;  in  fuch  a   fitu- 

A    Srm   determination  of  refifl-  ation,  they  held  it  to    be  their  in- 

ance    was    now    univerfally    fpread  difpenfible  duty  to  refill  fuch  force, 

throughout  the   colonies ;   and  this  — and,  at  every  hazard,   to  defend 

grew  the  llronger  by  the  arrival  of  the   rights    and    liberties   of    their 

the  king's  fpeech,  and  the' addreffes  country. 

of    the     new     parliament  ;     which  ^^  ^      ^         The  afiembly  of  New- 

feemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ame-  -^  '^'^J^'  York,  which  met  in  the 
ricans,   nearly  to  cut  off  every  hope  ^'•^'     beginning   of    the    year, 

of  leconciliation.     It  is   rtmarka-  was,  however,  d  hngle    exception 
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to  the  reft  of  the  continent.  In  liberty  and  fafety,  would  not  meet 
tin's  affembly,  after  very  conlider-  with  a  favourable  reception:  but,  on 
able  debates  upon  the  quetllon  of  the  contrary,  fioru  the  large  rein- 
acceding  to  the  refolutions  of  the  forcement  of  troops  expccicd  in 
general  congrefs,  it  was  rcjedt-  that  province,  the  tenor  of  inielli- 
cd  upon  a  divifion,  though  by  g-^nce  from  Great-Britain,  and 
a  very  fmall  majority  They  from  general  appearances,  they  had 
aftervvarda  proceeded  to  Hate  the  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  lud- 
public  grievances,  with  an  inten-  den  deftruction  of  that  colony,  in 
tion  of  laying  thtm  before  the  Bri-  paiticuiar,  was  intended  ;  for  re- 
tilli  king  and  parliament  ; — a  mode  fuling,  with  the  other  American 
of  application  in  whicli  they  were  colonies,  tamely  to  fubmit  to  the 
much  encouraged  by  the  lieutenant-  moft  ignominious  flavery.  They, 
governor,  and  from  which  they  therefore,  urged,  in  the  flrongeft 
prefaged  the  happiell  effects  ;  flat-  terms,  the  militia  in  general,  and 
tcring  thcmfelvtrs,  that,  when  ail  the  *  minute-men  in  particular,  to 
other  means  had  failed  of  fuccels,  fpare  neither  time,  pains  nor  ex- 
they  fliould  have  the  lading  honor  pence,  at  lo  critical  a  juncflurc,  in 
ot  procuung  a  thorough  rcconci-  perfecting  theniftlves,  forthwith, 
liation  between  the  mother  coun-  in  military  difcipline.  They  pafled 
try  and  th.ecolonills:  a  hope  which  other  refohitions  for  the  orovi  Jlng 
however  fruitlcfs,  had  perhaps  fome  and  making  of  fire  arms  and  bay- 
effecl,  in  their  determination.  It  onets  ;  and  renewed  more  ftrlftly, 
was  alfi)  faid,  that  this  method  had  tlie  prohibition  of  their  predecef- 
been  fuggelied  to  them,  from  au-  fors,  again'l:  fuppiying  the  troops 
thoiity  in  England.  They  accord-  in  BoAon  with  any  of  thofe  necef- 
ingly  drew  up  that  petition  to  the  farics,  which  are  peculiarly  requi- 
king,   memorial    to  the   lords,  and  lite  tor  military   fervice  ;    the  mar- 


remonftrani  e  to  the  commons,  the 
inefficacy  of  which  is  well  known. 
■n  J  The  new   provincial  con- 

pfrets,  which  met  at  Lam- 
' '-**  bridp-e,  in  MafTachulctts, 
did  not  deviate  from  the  line  which 
had  been  chalked  out  by  their  pre- 
decefTors.  Among  other  refoiuti- 
ons,  they  publiflted  one,  to  inform  hand,  was  produdlive  of  no  man- 
thc  people,  that,  from  the  difpo-  ner  of  effect.  The  eled^ions  every 
litlon  fliovvn  by  the  BritKh  minif-  where,  took  place  ;  even  in  the 
try  and  parliament,  there  was  real  province  of  New-York,  not^vith- 
caufe  to  fear,  that  the  reafonable  itanding  the  recent  refolution  in 
and  jull:  applications  of  the  conti-  their  affembly. 
nent   to   Great-Britain,  for  peace,  \_To  he  continued.'^ 


kets  at  Bollon   being   ftill  open  to 
the  fupply  of  provllions. 

A  ciicular  letter  from  the  fecre- 
tary  of  Itaie  for  the  American  de- 
partment, forbidding,  in  the  king's 
name,  and  under  pain  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  the  eledlions  of  deputies 
for    the  general   congrefs,  then    at 


*  Cy  m'vir.te-msn^  arc  to  be  undcrftood  a  Tl  <fl  nitrlitr  of"  the  mi'itia,  wl-.o  under- 
take lo  holii  tl<civ.j'clvcs  ready,  upon  rJl  occaflons  and  at  the  Ihorteil  notxe,  for  ac- 
tual ferrice.     By  their  akrlnel's,  thty  have  fii  Avn  that  the  name  was  not  niilhpplicd. 
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Of  the    Starch. 


TH  E  potatoes  muft  be  well 
waflied;  they  mull  be  ground 
fine  with  the  aflillance  of  a  tin  rafp; 
they  are  thereby  converted  into  a 
liquid  paile,*'which  muil  be  diluted 
in  water,  and  well  agitated,  in  or- 
der to  empty  it  into  a  fieve  placed 
over  a  proper  veiTel.  The  water 
paffes  with  the  llarch  of  the  pota- 
toes :  this  ftarch  muft  be  well 
waflied  in  feveral  waters  ;  it  is  to 
be  divided  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
expofed  to  the  air,  in  order  to  dry 
it ;  It  is  of  a  moft  exquifite  v»rhite- 
iiels.  The  fubftmce  which  re- 
mains in  thefitve  is  the  moll  fibrous 
part,  it  mull  be  dried  after  all  the 
moift'ire  is  prtfTcd  out  of  it  ;  it 
may  be  ufed  in  the  com.pofition  of 
brown  bread,  or  may  be  given  in 
that  ftate  to  poultry. 

Remarks.—  One  pound  of  pota- 
toes contains  three  ounces  of  ftarch, 
two  ounces  of  fibrous  fubftance 
and  exiradtive  matter,  and  eleven 
ounces  of  vegetative  water.  I'hefe 
fubttances  vary  accordin;r  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fpecies 
of  the  potatoe.  It  is  to  clear  this 
root  from  the  fuperabundance  of 
water  which  it  contains,  and  to  fe- 
paraie  the  ftarch  from  the  other 
fubilances  which  conftitute  the  po- 
tatoe, that  the  foregoing  procefs 
is  put  in  pradlice.  You  may,  in 
lieu  of  a  rafp,  which  renders  the 
operation  tedious,  fubllituie  a 
broad  wheel  with  double  parallel 
fpokcs,  upon  the  fame  axis  or  axle- 
tree,  fhod  with  plate-iron,  ftamp- 
cd  with  holes,  inftead  of  bands  of 


iron,  or  any  other  iuftrument  ;  be-? 
fides,  necefTity  and  praftice  will 
foon  clear  up  that  point. 

The  ftarch  extradted  from  pota- 
toes has  this  advantage  ;  that  it 
may  be  kept  for  many  years  with- 
out the  kail  alteration,  and  will 
ftill  fubfill  without  corruption,  or 
untouched  in  a  frozen  potatoe, 
even  when  animals  will  not  eat  it. 

Of  the  pulp. — Put  the  potatoes 
in  boiling-water ;  when  they  are 
boiled  enough,  caft  away  the  wa- 
ter, and  peel  them;  and,  with  the 
aflillance  of  a  wooden  roller,  re- 
duce them  into  a  pafte,  which,  by 
grinding,  grows  ftiff  and  elaftic. 
When  there  are  no  more  clots  or 
lumps  in  the  whole  mafs,  then  the 
pulp  is  in  perfeftion. 

Remarks. — The  parts  which  con- 
ftitute the  potatoe  arc  in  its  natural 
ftate  divided  ;  after  boiling,  thefe 
parts  are  fo  united  as  to  be  but  one 
homogeneous  mafs.  The  ftarch, 
the  fibrous  fubftduce  which  floated, 
as  one  may  fay,  in  the  vegetative 
water,  are  in  it  diliolved. 

It  is  from  this  very  fimple  ope- 
ration that  the  whole  fabrication 
of  potatoe-bread  depends  ;  with- 
out it,  no  panificativ)n  :  moreover, 
the  potatoe  muft  neceflarily  be  in 
that  ftate  when  we  intend  to  mix 
it  with  any  other  grain,  fuch  as 
buck-wheat,  barley,  oroats  :  un- 
der ar.y  other  form,  its  union  with 
tbcfe  loris  of  grain  will  make,  at 
be  11,   but  a  coarfe  bread. 

Of  the  bread.  —  Take  five  pounds 
of  dried  ftarch,  and  five  pounds  of 
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the  pulp  ;   dlflolvc  a  fuitable  quan-  (low    ])reparati'on,    aiiJ    tlic     oven 

tity  of  leaven  or  yeall  in  warm  wa-  mult    be    equally    and    moderately 

ter  the  eve    or  night  before.     The  l)cated  ;   it  will  n^quiic  two    hours 

mixture  bein^  exaftlv  made,   let  it  bakinjr. 

lie  all  night  in  a  kneading  trough,  The  fait  with  which  they  fcafon 

well  covered   and  kept  warm   until  the  bread  in  fHnc  provinces  is  alfo 

the   next   day  ;   this    is   the  lecond  mceffary    for    this  :     the    quantity 

leaven  ;  then  add  five  pounds  more  depends   on    t'jc  tafte  ;   but    half  a 

of    (larch,    and      the    fan»e    quan-  drachm  items  to  be  fnflicicni. 
titv   of  pulp,    and  knead    it    well.  Any    one    may    eafily    conceive 

The    water   muil  be    in  proportion  that   this    abflrac^t    cannot    wholly 

as  a  fifth  part,   that  is  to  fay,   that  give    an    idea   uf  the  procefs,   and 

upon  twenty  pnundb  of  palle  there  that  ihofe  who  have  the  fabrication 

mull   be  five  pounds  of  the    water,  of  this    b?ead  at    heart,  mull    be 

You  mull    obferve    that    the  water  obliged   to  have  iccourfe    to  tlicir 

be  ufcd  as  hot  as  pofTibie.  own    experience,   becaufc  no  exaft 

The     palle    being    completely  account  is    to  be    expcfted  when  a 

kneaded,   it   mull    be    divided  Into  new  preparation  is  to  be  performed, 
fmall  loaves  :   this    bread    requires 

A  Jhort  Account   sf  the  Process  ufd  for  making  Nitre  at  Paris,  as 
coUsCied  on  the  fpot  (in  the  year  177!  )  at  the  dejire  of  an   eniinejit  Phy- 
ficiany  Jince  dead  ;  by  Dr.  Thomas  Houllion,   <?/"  Liverpool. 

AT   Paris    there  is  a    company  Monf.   Bouret,  from  w^hom  this 

of  perions  employed  in  miuL-  information   was    received,     makes 

ing    falt-petre,     in    number   about  every  year    from   35   to  36,oooib. 

twenty.      Tiiey    were  incoiporated  He  employs  therein  (ix  m.en,   night 

fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Charles  and  day,   two  rooms,  twcn;y  large 

IX-   and    have    feveral    (latutts  for  cafl-cs,     and     three     horfes.       The 

their    regulation.      Any    of    them  caflcs  are  tilled  half  with  old  plafler, 

can,   when  a  houfe  is   taken  down,  v.hich    is   changed    every    time    of 

place  a  man  in  it,  and,  during,  three  pouring   on    water,   and    the  lower 

days,   he  has  a  right  to  take;  giatis,  half  with    wood    allies,   which    arc 

fuch  part  of  the  old    plaftcr  as    he  changed  but  once  in  fivelixiviations. 

(hall    chnfe,    or  think    worth    the  The  water  poured  on,  foaks  thro' 

pai'.is  o(   lixiviating.  both  the   pla(ler  and   allies,  and   is 

The  quantity  made  annually,  is  (ive  times  pafTtd  through  frcd*  pla- 

from   6  to    7CO,ccolt.      They    are  fter.      it    is  then    boiled  down  in  a 

obliged    to    deliver    it    in,     rough,  copper  pan,  fo   fet,   that  the  (^ame 

to    the    royal    arfenal,   where  they  pailes  quite  round  its   fide.      TUz 

receive    for    it  7  fous  (about    3!^. )  fires    aie    of  wood,  which    is   very 

per    lb.      It    is   there    puriiicd,   nn-  dear,  aii<l  fori;i  a  confidcrable  arti- 

dergoing  three   lixiviations,   and  is  cle     of    cxpcnce.       The    lixivium, 

tnen   fold   at  10,    15,   and   18    fous  when    ptopcly   evaporated,    is    fct 

per  lb.  to  chryilallizc,  and  the  chryilaii  \m 


*»26  On  theUtiVity  ef 

drain.  The  fcurn  taken  off  in  the 
boih'np^,  is  thrown  upon  the  plaiter 
collcfted,  which  the  longer  it  lies 
in  heaps  (wetted  from  lime  to 
timcj  the  ilronger  it  becomes  ;  as 
slfo  the  moie  putrid  matters  are 
thrown  on  it.  The  piailerufed  in 
the  bHildinf^s  at  P^iris,  is  made  of 
that  gypfeoits  earth,  called  planter 
of  PariS,  and  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  No  lime  is 
mixed  with  it  in  general,  but, 
xvhc re  there  is  lime  mixrd,  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  nitre  made  from 
thence    is    not  fo  good,  nor   in  fo 

.•<-<X""'0".<^><sE> 
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great  quantity.  They  know  when 
the  oid  plafler  is  worth  being  col- 
kcted  and  employed,  by  the  faltifli 
talt*:  tif  it.  The  naftinefs  of  the 
French  houfes,  even  in  fome  parts 
of  the  great  ones  ;  the  durability 
or  their  buildings,  the  nature  of 
their  plafter,  and  the  rep^ulations 
of  thtir  police,  -iwe  that  nation  an 
advanta$»^e  over  us  in  making  ni- 
tre,  which  it  will  be  well  if  the 
ingenuity  and  fciencc  of  thofe  who 
acLCHiOt  ic  c>mong  ue,  may  fuffice 
to  counterbalance.  It  is  made  al- 
fo  in  other  great  towns  in  France. 


On  the  Utility  of  Classical  Learning.     From  Beattie^s  Essays. 


THE  mental  faculties  of  cliil- 
dren  iland  as  much  in  need 
of  improvement,  and  confequently 
of  exercifr,  as  their  bodily  powers. 
Nor  is  it  of  ftnall  importance  to 
devife  fome  mode  of  dilcipiine  for 
fixing  their  atieation.  When  this 
is  not  done,  they  become  thought 
lefs  and  diiiipated  to  a  degree  tiiat 
often  unfits  them  for  the  buhnefs 
of  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
jufl  fenfe  of  the  value  of  this  part 
of  education.  The  youtli  of  Sparta, 
when  their  more  violent  exercifes 
were  over,  employed  themfelves  in 
works  of  flratagem  :  which  in  a 
Hate,  where  wealth  and  avarice 
were  unknown,  could  hardly  be 
carried  to  any  criminal  excefs. 
When  they  met  together  for  con- 
rerfation,  their  minds  were  conti- 
nually exerted  in  judging  of  the 
morality  of  ad\ion«,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  public  meafures  of  go- 
vernment ;  or  in  bearing  with 
temper,  ?nd  retorting  with  fpirit, 
the  farcafms  of  good-natured  rail- 
lery.    They   were  obliged  to   ex- 


prefs  themfelves,  without  hefiiation, 
in  the  fewelt  and  plaiiitll  words 
^polTible.  Thefe  inftiuttions  muft 
liave  m.ade  them  thoughtful,  and 
aitentive,  and  obfervant  both  of 
men  and  things.  And  according- 
ly their  good  ienfe,  and  penetra- 
tion, and  their  nervous  and  fen- 
tentious  (lyle,  were  no  lefs  the  ad- 
miration of  G'eece,  than  their  lo- 
britty,  patriotifm,  and  invincible 
courage.  For  the  talent  of  faying 
what  we  call  good  things,  they  were 
eminent  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  As  they  never  piqued 
themfelves  on  their  rhetorical  pow- 
ers, it  was  prudent  to  accuftoni 
the  youth  to  hlence  and  few  words. 
It  made  them  modeft  and  thought- 
ful. Vv^ith  us  very  fprightly  chil- 
dren fometlmes  become  very  dull 
men.  For  we  are  apt  to  reckon 
thofe  children  the  fprightlied,  who 
talk  the  m.oll:  and  as  it  is  not 
eafy  for  them  to  think  and  talk  at 
the  fame  time,  the  natural  effect  of 
their  too  much  fpeaking  is  too  lit- 
tle  thinking  At   Athens,  the 

youth  were  made  to  iludy  their  owi) 
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language  with  accuracy  both  in  the  clalmer,  but   with   good    humour, 

pronunciation     and    compofition  ;  plain    language,   and  found   argu- 

and  the  meaned   of  the  people  va-  ment,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  the 

lucd    themfelvcs  upon  their  attain-  youth  of  high  rank  would  pay  hina 

ments  in  this  way.     Their  orators  much  attention  in  any  part  of  Eu- 

muit  have  had  a  very  difficult  part  rope.     As  a  juggler,  gambler,  or 

to   aft,  when    by  the  flighted   im-  atheill,  he    might  perhaps  attradl 

propriety  they  ran   the   hazard   of  their  notice,   and  have  ihc   honour 

difguding  the  whole  audience :   and  to  do  no  little  mifchief  in  feme    of 

wc  lliall  not  wonder  at  the  extraor-  our  clubs  of  young  worthies  :  but 

dinary  effedls  produced   by  the  ha-  from    yirtue  and  modefty,  clothed 

rangues  of    Demodhenes,  or   the  in  rags,   I  fear  they  would  not  wil- 

cxtraordinary  care  wherewith  thofc  lingly    receive    improvement. 

harangues    were    compofed,    when  The    education    of    the    Romans, 

we    recoiled,     that    the    minuted  from  the  time  they  began  to  afpire 

beauty    in    his    performance    mud  to  a  literary  charafter,  was  iimilar 

have    been    perceived    and    felt  by  to    that    of  the   Athenians.      The 

every  one  of    his    hearers.      It  hat  children  were  taught  to  fpeak  their 

been   matter   of    furprife    to  fome,  own    language    with    purity,    and 

that  Cicero,  who  had  fo  true  a  re-  made    to    dudy    and   tranflate    the 

lifh  for  the  fevere  timplicity  of  tlic  Greek  authors.     The  laws   of  the 

Athenian    orator,     fhould    himfclf  twelve    tables   they   committed   to 

in  his  orations  have  adopted  a  dyle  memory.     And    as    the    talent  of 

fo    dlftufe   and    declamatory.      But  public  fpeaking  was  not  only  orna 

Cicero     knew    what   he   did.      He  mental,  but  even  a  neccffary  quali- 

had  a  people   to    deal    with,  who,  hcation,   to  every  man  who  wiflied 

comparedwiththe  Athenians, might  to  didinguifh   himfelf  in  a  civil  or 

be  called  illiterate  ;  and  to  whom  military    capacity,     all   the    youth 

Demodhenes  would  have  appeared  were  ambitious  to  acquire  it.      The 

as  cold  and  uninterediug,  as  Cicero  dudy  of  the  law  was  alio  a   matter 

would    have  feemed    pompous    and  of    general    concern.       Even     the 

inflated    to  the  people    of  Athens,  children  uied  in  their  diveruouB  to 

In    every     part    of     learning    the  imitate     the    procedure   of  public 

Athenians  were  dudious  to    excel,  trials  ;   one    accufing,  and  another 

Rhetoric  in  all  its  branches  was  to  defending,   the  fuppofed  criminal  : 

them  an  obj'rft:    of  principal  confi-  and  the   youth,  and  many    of  the 

deration.      From   the    dory  of  So-  mod  refpedable  datefmen,  through 

crates  we  may  learn,   that  the  lite-  the  whole   of  their  lives,    allotted 

rary  fpirit    was    keener  at  Athens,  pait  of  their  leifure  to  the  exercife 

even    in  that    corrupted  age,  than  of  declaiming   on    fuch    topics   as 

at  any  period  in  any  other  country,  might  come  to  l-e  debated    in  the 

If    a     perfon   of    mean   condition,  forum,   in    the    fenate,     or    before 

and  of  the  lowed  fortune,  with  the  the  judges.     Their  domedic  difci- 

talents    and    temper    of    St)crate?,  pline  was  very  drift.      Some  anci- 

were    now    to   appear,   inculcating  ent    matron,     of  approved    virtue, 

virtue,   difTuading    from    vice,   and  was    appointed    to  fnperintcnd  the 

recommending  a  right    ufe   of  res*  childicn    in    their     earlieil:    vears  ; 

ion,   not    with    the   grimr.ce  of  an  before  whom  every   thinj;  criminal 

cnthufiad,    or  the    rant   of   a    de-  in  v/crd  or  deed  was  avoided  as  a 
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heinous  enormity.     This  venerable  general    the    Greeks  and    Romans 

perfon    was  careful    both    to   inftil  muft  have  been  more  iiuproved  by 

Tood  principles  into  her  pupils,  and  their  reading,  than  we  are  by  ours. 

aifo  to  reo-ulate  their  amufements.  As  books      multiply,     knowledge 

and,     by     preferving    their    minds  \i  more  widely  diffufed  ;  but  if  hu- 

pure  from  moral  turpitude,  and  in-  man  vi'ifdom  were  to  increafe  in  the 

tclle<5lual  depravation,    to   prepare  fame     proportion,     what    children 

them  for  the   i\udy    of  the    liberal  v.'ould    the  ancients  be,  in  compa- 

arts  and  fciences.-^It  may  alfo  be  rifon    of    the    modems  !    of  whom 

remarked,  that     the     Greeks   and  every  fubfcriber  to  the  circulating 

Romans   were   more   accurate    ftu-  library  would  have  it  in  his  power 

dents  thsn  the  moderns  are.    They  to   be  wifer    than    Socrates,     and 

had  few  books,  and  thofe  they  had  more    accomplilhed      tnan    Julius 

were    not    eafily    come    at :    what  Casfar ! 

they    read,     therefore,     they    read  I   mention    thefe    particulars   of 

thorouphiy.      I  know  not  whctlier  the  Greek   and  Roman    difcipline, 

their  way  of  writing   and  making  in  order  to    (how,    that,   althv>ugh 

up   their   volumes,  aa    it  rendered  the  ancients  had  not    fo  many  Ian- 

the    perufal   more    difficult,   might  guages  to  iludy  as  we  have,  nor  fo 

not   alfo   occafion    a  more   durable  many    books    to    read,  they    were 

remembrance.      From     their   con-  however  careful,  that  the  faculties 

vcrfation-pieces,    and    other    v/ri-  of    their    children    fnould    neither 

tings,   it  appears,  that  they  had  a  languiih  for    want  of  eiiercife,  nor 

fingular  facility  in  quoting  their  fa*  be  exhaulted  in    frivolous  employ- 

vourlte  authors.      Demoithenes   ia  ment.     As  we  have  not  thought  fit 

faid    to    have   tranfcribed   Thucy-  to   imitate    them    in  this  ;  as  raofl 

dides  eip-ht  times,  and  to  have   got  of  the  children  in  modern  Europe, 

a  o-reat  part  of  him  by  heart.  This  who  an-    not  obliged  to  labour  for 

ii  a  decree  of  accuracy   which  the  their  luftenance,  rauft  either  iludy 

greater  part  of  modern  readers  have  Greek  and  Latin,  or  be  idle  :    (for 

no  notion    of.     We  feem  to    think  as  to   cards,  and  fo  rie    of  the  late 

it  more    creditable    to    read    many  publications  of  Voltaire,   I  do  not 

books  fupcrficially,  than  to  read  a  think  the   ftudy    of  either    half  fo 

few  o-ood  ones  with  care  ;   and  yet  uftful  orfo  innocent  as  fhuttlecock) 

it  is  certain,  that  by  the  latter  me-  I  ihould    be  apprebenfive,  that,  if 

thod  we  fl^ould  cultivate  our  facul-  claffical   learning   were    laid    afidc, 

tie»,  and  increafe  our  ftock  of  real  nothing  would  be  fubftituted  in  its 

knowledoe,  more   effedtually,  and  piace,  asid   that  our  youth    would 

perhaps    more    fpeediiy,    than    we  become   altogether  diffipated.      In 

can  do  bv  the  former,  which  indeed  this  refpedt,  therefore,   namely,  as 

tends  rather  to    bewilder  the  mind,  the  means  of  improving  the  facul- 

than  to  improve  it.      Every    man,  ties  of  the  human    mind,   I  do  not 

who  pretends  to  a  literary  charac-  fee    iiow  the    ftudles  of  the  gram- 

ter,   mull    now  read    a   number  of  mar-fchools  can  be  difpenfed  with, 

books,  whether  well  or  ill  written,  it    a-^ay  be    obferved     that     the 

v/iiether  inlirucTtive  or  infignilicant,  iludy  of  a  fy(tem    of  grammar,  fo 

merely  that  he  may  have  it  to  fay,  complex    and    fo    perfed    as    the 

that  he  has  readthem.      And  there-  Greek  or  Latin,  may,  with  pecu- 

forc  I  am   apt    to   think,  that,  ;n  liar  propriety,   be  recommended  to 
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children  ;  being-  fuited  to  their  un-  from  anotlier,  and  even  the  philo- 
derltanding,  and  having  a  tendency  fophical  iife  of  v^ords  from  the  idio- 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  all  matical,  and  the  vulgar  from  the 
their  mental  faculties.  In  this  elegant  ;  recoIle<fling  occafionally 
fcience,  abdrufe  as  it  is  commonly  other  words  and  phrafes  that  are 
imagined  to  be,  there  are  few  or  fynonymous,  or  contrary,  or  of 
no  difficulties,  vv}»»:h  a  mailer  may  different  though  fimiiar  figniiica- 
n©t  render  intelligible  to  any  boy  tiou  ;  and  accounting  for  what  he 
of  good  parts,  before  he  is  twelve  fays,  either  from  the  reafon  of  the 
years  old.  Words,  the  matter  of  thing,  or  by  quoting  a  rule  of  art, 
this  fcieuce,  are  within  the  reach  or  a  claffical  authority  : — one  mult 
of  every  child  ;  and  of  thefe  the  be  fenfible,  that,  by  fuch  un  exer- 
human  mind,  in  the  beginning  of  cife,  the  memory  is  likely  to  be 
life,  is  kno.vn  to  be  fufceptible  to  more  improved  in  llrength  and 
an  allnnifhing  degree  :  and  yet  in  readiiiefs,  the  attention  better  fixed, 
this  fcience  there  is  a  fubtlety,  and  the  judgment  and  tafle  more  fiic- 
a  variety,  fufficient  to  call  forth  all  cefsfuUy  exerted,  and  a  habit  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  young  rcfiedlion  and  fubtle  difcrimination 
ftudent.  When  one  hears  a  boy  more  eafily  acquired,  than  it  could 
analyfe  a  few  fentences  of  a  Latin  be  by  any  other  employment  equal- 
author  ;  and  fliow  that  he  not  only  ly  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  child- 
knonrs  the  general  meaning,  and  hood.  A  year  paffed  in  this  falu- 
the  import  of  the  particular  words,  tary  exerciff,  will  be  found  to  cui- 
but  alfo  can  inllantly  refer  each  tivate  the  human  faculties  morethau' 
word  to  its  clafs  ;  enumerate  all  feven  fpent  in  prattling  that  French 
its  terminations,  fpecifying  every  which  is  learned  by  rote  :  nor 
change  of  fenfe,  however  minute,  would  a  complete  courfe  of  Vol- 
that  may  be  produced  by  a  change  taire  yield  have  fo  much  improve- 
of  inflexion  or  arrangement  ;  ex-  ment  to  a  young  mind,  as  a  few 
plain  its  feveral  dependencies  :  dif-  books  of  a  good  claffic  author,  of 
tinguilh  the  literal  meaning  from  LIvy,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  ftudied  in 
the  figurative,  one  fpecies  of  figure  this  accurate  manner. 

.•■<>•— •<>—<Sv^5><S><S>-<>""<>— 
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SIR  WILLIA^t  Draper,  who 
had  been  very  feverely  attack- 
ed, in  one  of  Junius's  celebrated 
letters,  addreffrd  himfelf  to  mr. 
Burke  (whom  he  fuppofcd  to  be 
the  author),  in  tht;fe  words—"  I 
am  informed,  fir,  that  you  wrote 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  this 
day's  Public  Adv^rtifer,  under  the 
fi^gnature  of  Junius  — I  (hail  be  o- 
Wigcd  to  you,  if  you  will  tell  me, 
CoL.  Mag.  Vol.  IIL  m.  12. 


whether  you  did  or  not." — "  Re- 
ally, fir,"  replied  mr.  Burke,  "  that 
is  a  quedion  1  cannot  be  fo  oblig- 
injT  as  to  anfwer  ;  as  I  fee  no  rca- 
foa  for  your  afking  me  the  quellion. 
If  you  believe  your  informer,  it  is 
needlefs  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  it  is 
rather  rude  to  found  your  lufpicioa 
of  m:f,  on  the  information  of  «nc 
youfuf-ve^t  to  be  a  liar." 

3T 
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jjlcaunt;jftheV  AT  kGo^iK^^i  formed fromtherelationo/YA.THEKYAhViiii.Kt 
a  Jefuit^  nvho  had  rejided  among  them  thirty-eight  Tears,  and  from  the 
differejii  Voyagers  nvho  had  met  'with  this  tall  race.  Printed  by  the 
fnendlhip  of  George  Allan,  Efq.  at  his  Private  Prefs  at  Darlington, 
in  Great  Britain,   1788.  4to.  15  pages. 


THIS  little  piece  is  a  letter 
addrcfled  to  thehon.  Daines 
Barrington,  by  mr.  Pennant,  and 
dated  ffora  Dewing,  November, 
28,1771.  It  appeals  to  have  been 
written  in  confequence  of  a  pro- 
iTiife  made  fometime  before,  occafi- 
oncd  by  a  converfation  on  the  fub- 
l^^  of  the  Patagonians,  where 
*  feveral  opinions  arofe,  fome  fa- 
voring of  fcepticifm.*  A  preface, 
dated  March  i,  1788,  gives  a  fhort 
account  of  father  Falkner,  to 
whom  the  author  paid  a  vilit,  ex- 
prcfsly  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
information  on  this  fubjedt. 

Father  Falkner  was,  at  the 
time  of  this  vifit,  *  about  feventy 
years  of  age,  a£live  in  mind  and 
body,  brufque  in  his  manners,'  and 
very  communicative.  He  was  born 
at  Manchelter  ;  about  1731  vvas  a 
furgeon  in  the  Affieiito  fhip,  in  that 
year  was  made  a  convert  to  popery, 
fit  Buenos  Ay  res,  was  in  due  time 
admitted  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuitst 
and  was  fent  on  the  miffion  of  Pa- 
raguay. He  paffed  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  life  in  thefouthern  parts 
of  South  America,  between  the 
river  La  Plata  and  the  Itraits  of 
Magellan*  *  By  his  long  intercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Paltonia,' 
fays  our  author,  *  he  feems  to  have 
loil  all  European  guile,  and  to  have 
acquired  all  the  fimplicity  and  ho- 
neit  impetuofity  of  the  people  he  has 
been  fo  long  converfant  with.' 

Mr.  Pennant  begins  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  he  will  only  give  as  much 


of  mr.  Falkner's  narrative  as  that 
gentleman  could  vouch  for  the  au- 
thenticity of,  as  having  been  an 
eye-witnefs  to.  He  then  proceeds 
to  notice  all  who  have  mentioned 
thcfe  extraordinary  people. 

Magellan  firft  faw  one  of  them 
in  15 19:  he  was  afterwards  vilit- 
ed  by  numbers  of  them.  Their 
height  was  about  feven  feet  (French) 
but  the  firft  he  faw  was  taller.  In 
1525,  Garcia  de  Louif a  faw  fome 
men  of  great  ftature,  but  does  not 
mention  their  height.  In  1586, 
fir  Thomas  Cavendijh  meafured  one 
of  their  footlleps,  which  was  eigh- 
teen inches  long.  Anthony  Knevet, 
who  failed  with  fir  Thomas  in  his 
fecond  voyage,  faw  fome  of  thefe 
men  fifteen  or  lixteen  fpans  high, 
and  meafured  the  bodies  of  two  re- 
cently buried,  which  were  four- 
teen {pans  long  ;  after  this,  three 
Dutchmen,  at  different  times,  faw 
fome  men  of  a  gigantic  ftature, 
one  of  whom  thought  they  wcie 
ten  or  eleven  feet  high.  Le  Mair 
and  Schovton  found  fome  flceletons 
ten  or  eleven  feet  long.  In  161 8, 
Gracias  de  Nodal,  a  Spaniard,  traf- 
ficked with  men  taller  by  the  head 
than  Europeans,  on  the  fouth  lide 
of  theftraits  of  Magellan  ;  and  in 
1642,  Henry  Brenver,  a  Dutchman, 
obferved  in  the  ftraits  of  Z^  yW^/Vc", 
footfteps  of  men  which  meafured 
eighteen  inches.  Thefe  arc  the 
only  two  inftances  of  their  being- 
found  on  this  fide  of  the  ftraits. 
Sir  Francis   Drakcj    however,  and 
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two  other    voyagers,   in  the  i6th,  vage  countries,   undergo  all   the  la - 

and  four  more  in  the   J7th  century,  borious  work.     Their  food    is  (al- 

faw  none  of  thefe  people.  moft  entirely)  animal.    Tiielr  drink 

In  the  prefent  century  there    are  is  water,  except  when  certain   fpc- 

only  two  evidences  of  thtir  exifl-  cies     of  fruit   are   ripe,  of    which 

ence.      In  1704,  the  crew  of  a  (hip  they   make    a    fermenting    liquor, 

belonging    to      St.     Muloes^     faw  called   chucha^     common    to   many 

fome    of    them.      In   the    Philofo-  parts    of     South- America,     with 

phical  tranfadlions  for   1767,  page  which  they  intoxicate   them.felves. 

75,   is    an    account   given    by  mr.  There  arc  two  fruits  of  this   kind, 

Clarke.,  an    officer    in    mr.  Byrori'^  one  called    algarrovay  which    they 

fliip,  who    had  an  opportunity  of  eat  as  bread,  the  other  ;;;;;//>.  Their 

ftanding  for  two  hours  within  a  few  cloathing    is    either    a    mantle  of 

yards  of  this  race,  and  feeing  them  flcins    or  of  woollen    cloth,  manu- 

examined,  and    one     meafured   by  faftured  by  themfelves.  They  have 

mr.   Byron,  who,  though   fjx   feet  naturally  beards,    but    they  gene- 

high,   could  fcarce  when  on  tip-toe  rally  pluck  up    the  hairs,    though 

reach  the  top    of  the  Patagonian's  fome  leave  mu (laches. 

head.      He  affures  us,  that  none  of  *  The  flings  which  they  ufe  in  the 

the  men  were  lower  than  eight  feet,  chace  of  horfes,  cattle  or  oilriches, 

fome  even  exceeded  nine,  and  the  have  a  (lone  fixed  to  each  end,   and 

women   were    from  feven  and  half,  fometimes  a    thong,   with    a   third 

to  eight  feet.     Neither  mr.  Wallis,  ftone,  is  fadened  to  the  middle    of 

i)or    mr.  Bougainville  met  with  any  the   other  :     thefe,   with   amazing 

people      approaching     to    fuch     a  dexterity,  they  fling  round  tiie  ob- 

height,  je(5ls  of  the   chace,  be   they  bealls 

Let  us  now  hear  mr.  Falkner.  or  oftriches,  which  entangle  them 
About  the  year  1742,  he  was  fent  fo  that  they  cannot  ftir.  The  Li- 
on a  mifiion  to  the  vail  plains  of  dians  leave  them,  I  may  fay,  thus 
Pampas  :  there  he  flrll  met  with  tied  neck  and  lieelt;,  and  go  in  pur- 
fome  tribes  of  thefe  people.  Tlie  fuit  of  frefli  game  ;  and  having  f;- 
talleft:  which  he  meafured,  in  the  nifhed  their  fport,  return  to  pick 
fame  manner  that  mr.  Byron  did,  v.p  the  animals  they  left  fccured 
was  feven  feet  eight   inches  high  ;  in  the  flings.' 

the  common  height    was    fix  feet,  — 'Their  commerce  wiihtheEu^ 

and    there   were    numbers    fnoiter.  ropeans  has  corrupted  them  great-. 

The  talleft  women    did  not  exceed  ly,  taught  them  the  vice  of  dr.im- 

fix  feet.     They  are  fuppofcd  to  be  drinking,  and  been  a    dreadful   oh-. 

a  race  derived  from  the  Civilian  Jr.'  ftacle  to  their  moral  improvement.* 

dians,  the  Puelchest    who  defeated  — *  The  venereal  difleni per  is  com- 

and  defliroyed   the  Spaniard  Baila-  mon  among  them.      Tiiey    do    not 

via.      They  dwell    in    large   tents,  fpcak  of  it  as  an  exotic  diforder,  la 

covered  v.'ith    the   hides    of  mares,  probably  it  is  aboriginal, 

and  divided  within  into  apartments  *In  refpe£l  to  religion  they  allow 

for  the  difFtrent  ranks  of  the  fami  -  two  principles,  a  good  and   a  bad. 

ly,  by  a  fort  of  b'anketi.ig.      They  The  good  thev   call   the  Crecitor  of 

are  a  moll    migratory  people  :  the  all  things  ;  but  confider  h:m  as  one 

women,  like  the  females  of  all  fa-  that  after  that  nevjr  folicits  hiailelf. 
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about  them.  He  is  filled  by  fome  pieafes  ;  but  no  one  13  allowed  to 
Soucha,  or  chief  in  the  Jand  of  live  out  of  the  protection  of  fome 
jlrong  drink  ;  by  others  Gauyara-  chief.  Eloquence  is  in  high  cileem 
ciinnee^  or  Lords/  the  dead.  The  with  them.  If  a  cazique  wants  that 
evil  principle  is  called  the  HueccGvCi  talent,  he  keeps  an  orator, 
or  the  ivanderer  'without.  Some-  *Thisclofes  the  hiftory  mr.  Fal- 
times  thefe  (for  there  are  feveral)  kener  favoured  me  with;  but  I 
are  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  parti-  muft  not  quit  that  gentleman  with- 
cular  perfons,  proteft  their  own  out  informing  you,  that  he  return- 
people,  or  injure  others.  Thefe  are  ed  to  Europe  with  a  fuit  of  Patago^ 
jikewife  called  Faluchit  or  dwellers  nian  cXoih^  a  cup  of  horn,  and  a  lit- 
in  the  air,^  tie  pot  made  of  Chilian  copper,  the 

They  have  priefts  and  priefteffes,  whole  fruits  the  Spaniards  left  him, 

jull   fuch   jugglers   as  thofe  of  all  after  the  labours  of  a  thirty-eight 

other  barbarous  nations.  yearci  miiTion.* 

*The  Puelches  have  a  notion  of  a  Mr.  Pennant  divides  the  men  in- 
future  ftate,  and  imagine  that  after  habiting  the  country  of  Patagonia 
death  they  are  to  be  tranfported  to  into  three  different  clafTes,  and  ob- 
a  country,  where  the  fruits  of  inc-  ferves  a  fourth  may  be  added,  which 
briation  are  eternal,  there  to  live  in  is  a  mixture  of  the  former.  The 
immortal  drunkcnnefs,  and  the  per-  firft  is  a  race  of  men  of  the  com- 
petual  chace  of  the  oftrich.'  mon    Gze.     The     fecond    exceeds 

The  flceletons  of  their  dead,  af'  them  by  a  few  inches,  or  perhaps 

ter  the  ^^^^xs.  and  entrails  have   been  the  head.     The  third  is  compofed 

burnt,  if  perfons  of  eminence,   are  of  ihofe  whofe  height  is  fo  extra- 

tranfported  to  the  tomb  of  their  an-  ordinary,    as  to    have    occafioned 

cellors,  which  are  always   within  a  ^reat  controverfies  ;   ''yet  they   are 

imall   fpace  of  the  fea.     They  are  indifputahly  an  exijling  people,''  The 

decked  in  their  beft  robes,  adorned  fourth  are  a  mongrel  breed  of  every 

With  plumes  and  beads,  and  placed  fize,  except    that   of   the    original 

fitting  in  a  deep  fquare  pit,  parallel  ftandard  ;   debafed   by  intermixing 

with  thofe  buried  before,   v^ith  dif-  with  the  puny  tribes  of  the  eauri- 

ferent  weapons    placed    by    them,  try,  and  by   their   intercourfe  with 

and    the    jHxins  of  their    favourite  Europeans. 

horfes  (luffed  and  fupported  by  At  the  end  is  a  fhort  paper  fent 
ftases.  A  v.'oman  is  appointed  to  to  mr.  Pennant  from  admiral  By- 
artend  them,  keep  the  fkeletons  ron,  after  he  had  perufed  the  ma- 
clean,  and  newcioath  them  annu-  nufcript  of  the  above.  M.  Bougain- 
ally.  Widows  black  their  faces  for  ville  having  confidered  it  as  a  proof 
a  year  after  liieir  hufband's  de-  that  the  people  whom  he  faw  were 
'^€^''--  the  fame  met  with  mr.  Byron,  that 

They  allow  polygamy  ;  but  who-  he  found    Englijl?  knives   in    their 

ever  takes  more  than  three  wives  is  poffeffion,  and  which   people  mea- 

reckoned    a  libertine.      Their   ca-  fared  only  from  five  feet  ten  inches 

ziqiies,  or  chiefs,   are  hereditary  :  to  fix  feet  three;   the  latter  afferts, 

they  have  power  of  life  and   death,  in  this  paper,   that  he  never  gave  a 

but  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  ksife  to  any    of  the    Patagonians, 

choofe  a  new  cazique   whenever  he  nor   even   carried    one  afliore  with 


Tempirauce  and 

him  when  lie  faw  them.  We  muft 
obferve,  he  fays,  nothing  of  having 
meafured  them,  only  that  he  at 
*  this  inilant  believes  there  is  not  a 
man  that  landed  with  him,  though 
they  were  at  fome  diftance  from 
them,  but  would  fwear  they  took 
them  to  be  nine  feet  high  ;*  and 
adds,  *  I  do  fuppofe  many  of  them 
were  between  feven  and  eight,  and 
ftrong  in  proportion.* 

Since  we  extrafted  this  account, 
we  have  been  informed,  that  the  in- 
genious M.  Odham  has  publifhed  a 
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paper,  in  the  Stockholm  Gazette,^ 
on  the  fame  fubje£l,  in  which  his 
ideas  agree  almoft  exacElly  with 
thofe  of  father  Falkencr  and  mr. 
Pennant.  After  collecting  the  va- 
rious opinions  on  the  Patagonlans, 
he  concludes  in  favour  of  the  rea- 
lity of  the  exiftence  of  this  gigan- 
tic people  ;  and  fays,  the  reafon 
why  many  travellers  have  mifled 
feeing  them  is,  that  they  only  came 
to  the  fea  coafl;  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  and  live  the  reft  of  their  time 
in  the  inland  country. 


TEMPERANCE  and  CONTENT. A  TALE. 


BEN  HAD!  the  Dervis,  enter- 
tained his  fovereign  Harum,r.he 
Calif  of  Egypt  with  the  following 
account  of  his  life.  Caled,  my  fa- 
ther, full  of  years  and  of  benevo- 
lence to  his  fellow  creatures,  wait- 
ed with  entire  refignation  for  the 
hour  that  Providence  had  appoint- 
ed to  be  his  laft.  Finding  death 
faft  approaching,  he  called  me  to  his 
bed-fide.  "  My  fon,"  faid  he, 
**  my  beloved  and  only  fon,  I  have 
no  wealth  to  bequeath  you  ;  but  I 
will  leave  you  two  of  the  greateft 
fecrets  of  nature,  namely,  one  to 
acquire  wealth  to  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  your  wifhes  ;  and  one 
to  pafs  a  long  and  chearful  life, 
free  of  diftrefs  either  of  the  mind 
or  body.  But  in  order  to  benefit 
by  thefe  fecrets,  there  are  certain 
thlnas  which  vou  mud  folemnly 
promife  to  perform."  I  did  fu, 
refolving  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  be  obfequious  to  my  fa- 
ther's commands.  "  Take,"  faid 
he,  "  this  book,  written  by  Bed- 
reddin,  famous  for  fanctiry  of  life. 
Pcrufe  it    over  and  over  with  the 


dcepeft  attention  ;  it  will    invigo- 
rate the  feeds  of  virtue,    fovved  by 
me  in  your  tender  mind,    fo  as  to 
guard  you  againfl;  the  contagion  of 
vice  ;    without   which     you    never 
can  be  worthy  of  that  ineftimable 
treafure.  When  you  are  thorough- 
ly confcious    of  meriting    that  re- 
ward, break  the  fealsof  this  letter, 
(putting    it  into  my  hand)  :   in  it 
the    whole   myftery    is    contained. 
But  (hould  you  open  it  before  you 
are  proof  againft  every  temptation, 
the  characters  will  inftantly  vanifh, 
and  leave  you  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  before."     Embracing    me  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs,   he    expired 
in  my  arms.      When  lime  had  mo- 
deratcrd  my  grief,    I  thought  of  my 
legacy.       I    paffed  whole    days   in 
imagined  fcencs  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, in  exaltinaj  my  favourites  and 
deprtfling  my  enemies.     I  was  re- 
folved    that   my    palace    fliould    be 
fiimptuous  abovf  any  that  the  great- 
eft  monarch  pofllfTcs,  that  the  very 
pavement  of  it  Ihould  be  folid  gold. 
But   as  the    awful    promife    1  had 
made  was  cffential,    1    opened    the 
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precious  book.  I  found  the  didlion 
fweet  and  elegant,  and  the  fenti- 
ments  refined.  But  above  all,  its 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion 
charmed  me.  I  read  it  over  and 
over,  meditated  upon  it  night  and 
day  ;  and  fquared  my  condudl  by 
thefe  precepts,  till  I  became  habi* 
tually,  as  well  as  naturally  virtuous. 
At  laft  I  perceived  a  total  change 
in  my  difpofition.  I  roved  no 
longer  upon  grandeur;  nor  held 
riches  in  any  eileem.  I  had  indeed 
fecured  uninterrupted  health  by 
temperance  ;  but  I  had  no  wifli  to 
prolong  my  life  beyond  the  days 
allotted  by  Providence.  The  w^hole 
of  my  ft.udy  was  to  be  fleady  in 
virtue,  and  to  guard  againil  every 
temptation.  In  a  word,  I  became 
indifferent  about  the  fecrets  con- 
tained in  the  letter.  I  opened  it, 
however,  in  obedience  to  my  fa- 
ther's will,  and  read  what  follows. 
**  If  thop  ha{|;  read  with  profit  the 
volume  bequeathed,  and  modelled 
thy  conduA  according  to  its  dic- 
tates, already  dol|  thou  pofTefs  the 
promifed  blellings.  Temperance  is 
the  only  fecret  to  banifh  difeafe^ 
and  to  prolong  a  chearful  life.  And 
content  will  rplifh  the  fimple  things 
that  temperance  requires  ;  whereas 
unbounded  riches  are  an  invincible 
temptation  to  abandon  real  good 
in  the  purfuit  of  imaginary  pl^a- 
fure." 

At  my  father's  death,  I  was 
■within  the  years  of  eighteen,  igno- 
rant of  the  world  and  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, A  young  man  without 
experience,  is  liable  to  various 
temptations,  partly  from  imitation, 
and  partly  from  his  irregular  appe- 
tites ;  and  without  a  trully  rnonitor 
feldomfails  to  beled  aftray.  My  be- 
loved   father,   to    whoii)    I   am  jn- 
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debted  for  every  blefTing  of  life, 
contrived  this  flratagem,  like  a 
trufty  monitor,  to  fecure  me  againfl 
every  temptation. 

You  behold  here,  continued  ths 
Dervis  to  his  fovereign,  the  utmoft 
limits  of  my  wifhes.  My  cell, 
which  you  have  deigned  to  vlfit,  is 
neat,  though  far  from  coftjy.  I 
want  for  none  of  the  conveniences 
of  life  ;  nor  do  I  covet  any  of  its 
fuperfluities.  Dainties  ferve  only 
to  deprave  the  appetite,  and  to  ren- 
der more  wholefome  food  iniipid. 
Riches  andfplendor  are  air  bubbles, 
which  lofe  ^heir  imagined  value 
when  they  become  familiar.  My 
dread  fovereign,  when  youattainto 
ray  age,  youwillregardambitionand 
other  empty  phantoms  that  fill  the 
mind  during  the  heat  of  youth  to 
be  vain  delufions.  To  you  virtue 
wall  then  appear  in  her  native 
charms.  When  ftck  of  fuch  vani-> 
ties,  virtue,  which,  like  the  laurel, 
flourifhing  in  perpetual  bloom, 
fuffers  no  decay,  fhajl  prove  your 
fweeteft  confolation. 

The  Dervis  ewded,  and  in  Harum'sear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,   tliat  he  a- 

while 
Thought  him   Oill    fpeaking,   ftill  Hood 

fix'd  to  hear. 

As  flratagems  like  the  foregoing 
to  guard  virtue  during  youth,  are 
feldom  happy  in  the  invention,  and 
as  little  in  the  execution,  goo4 
education,  profecuted  with  unre- 
mitting care,  is  the  only  flratagem 
that  call  be  relief  on  by  parents  for 
fecuring  good  conduct  in  their 
children.  Benevolence,  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  all  the  other  moral  vir«f 
tues,  rnay  be  impreflVd  on  the  ten-^ 
der  mind,  fo  fuccefsfuily  as  to  be- 
come a  fecond  nature. 
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RE  A  D  I  >l  G,  one  afternoon, 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  gar- 
den, to  which  he  often  repaired 
when  he  wilhed  to  enjoy  an  intellec- 
tual feall  with  a  favourite  author 
in  liis  hand,  inr.  Dormer,  a  fingle 
gentleman,  with  a  large  fortune, 
landed  and  perfonal,  was  unexpec- 
tedly, though  not  unpleafinorjy,  in- 
terrupted, in  the  midll  of  his  me- 
ditations, by  the  approach  of  his 
niece,  a  very  amiable  woman,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  the  management 
of  his  family  affairs,  as  fhe  was  every 
way  qualified  to  make  a  diltin- 
guilbed    figure  in  the  domtllic  line. 

Mifs  Meriton  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  female  friend,  who  was 
then  upon  a  vlfit  to  her,  and  whom 
fhe  had  brought  at  that  moment  to 
her  uncle,  in  confequence  of  a  An- 
gular converfation  thai  had  pafled 
between  them,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  outlines. 

Mifs  Benfon,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  agreeable 
young  fellow  in  a  village  where  flie 
fpent  a  few  weeks  with  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  could  not  help 
feeling  llrong  prepolfeflions  in  his 
favour,  and  upon  his  appearing  e- 
qually  attached  to  her,  had  given 
him  all  proper  encouragement  to 
make  an  honorable  declaration  of 
his  pafiion  for  her  :  but  not  being 
able  to  bring  him  to  any  fuch  de- 
claration, Hie  now  confidered  him  as 
trifling  with  her,  in  a  very  ungene- 
rous manner,  though  he  Hill  conti- 
nued, in  every  letter  addreffed  to 
lier,  to  make  the  Itrongell  afTuran- 
ces  of  th.e  fincercft  love.  Opening 
her  mind  one  day  to  her  friend  mifs 
Meriton  upon  this  fubje^k,  with  ad- 


ditional anxiety,  fhe  advifed  her, 
(as  her  mother,  whom  fhe  often 
wiflied  near  her,  was  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country)  to  confult  her 
uncle  upon  the  interellingoccafion. 
After  a  flight  hefitation  with  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  mea- 
iure,  fhe  confcnted,  and  appeared 
btfore  mr.  Dormer,  in  the  manner 
abovementloned. 

When  mifs  Benfon  had  made  all 
the  difclofurcs,  which  fhe  deemed 
fufficient  to  make  mr.  Dormer  feel 
himfelf  intercilcd  in  her  fituation, 
fhe  was  happy  to  find  that  her  clear 
and  connected  flory  made  no  lit- 
tle inipreffion  upon  his  mind.  Hav- 
ing lillcned  to  her  with  great  at- 
tention, and  digelled  her  communi- 
cations, he  freely  confeffsd  that  he 
thought  the  behaviour  of  her  lover, 
was  highly  exceptionable  :  that  he 
appeared  to  him,  indeed,  as  one  of 
thofe  fhufHers  who  took  delight  in 
keeping  the  females,  whofc  affec- 
tion they  had,  in  their  flattering 
opinions,  fecured,  in  a  llate  of  the 
moll  difquieting  fufpence.  '*  How- 
ever, my  dear  Harriot,  (continued 
he)  with  a  paternal  preffure  of  her 
hand,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  by 
making  this  young  man  properly 
fenfible  of  your  merit,  to  bring  him 
CO  an  explicit  declaration,  that  you 
may  not  remain  in  a  doubtful  llate 
with  regard  to  his  fcnt-ments,  on 
your  account." 

In  confequence  of  this  garden - 
interview,  mr.  Dormer  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  mr.  Huntley,  at 
his  apartments  in  the  village  from 
which  mifs  Benfon  had  received  his 
amorous  difpatches. 
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T  O     M   IL.       HUNTLEY. 
S   I   R, 


felicity  by  being  united  to   her  for 
life. 

I  am,  fir,  y cur's,  &c. 
HENRY  DORMER. 


YOU  will  undoubtedly  be  fur- 
prifed  at  this  addrefs  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  but  as  you  are  deeply  concern- 
ed in  what  I  am  going  to  commu- 
nicate, you  will  not,  I  dare  fay, 
think  any  apology  on  my  fide  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  liberty  1  take. 

There  is  a  young  lady  at  my 
houfe,  and  at  prefent  under  my  pro- 
teflion,  as  her  mother  is  obliged 
to  be  far  dittant  from  her,  on  par- 
ticular bufinefs,  to  whom  you  have, 
1  find,  from  her  difclofures,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  friendfhip,  behav- 
ed in  a  manner  fufficient  to  make 
her  believe  that  fiie  is  by  no  means 
an  objeft  of  indifference  in  your 
eyes  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in  a 
manner  which  renders  her  utterly 
unable  to  guefs  at  your  intentions 
on  her  account.  If  your  defigns 
are  honorable — and  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  think  that  they  are  not  fo 
— you  cannot  too  foon  make  too 
pointed  a  declaration  In  her  favour: 
you  cannot,  in  fhort,  too  foon  make 
her  your  wife  ;  as  I  will  venture 
to  affure  you,  from  a  number  of 
circumftances  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  (lie  will  do  honor  to  the 
marriage  (late,  and  that  you  will 
ilandthe  falreft  chance  for  conjugal 


The  very  day  after  this  letter  was 
fent  according  to  its  diredlion,  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed, 
waited  on  mr.  Dormer,  whom  he 
found  in  his  library :  but  how  great 
was  the  furprife  of  the  latter  to  fee 
his  nephew  before  him. 

"  O  !  Sir— faid  young  Dormer 
— (no  longer  Huntley)  you  have, 
without  knowing  you  w^ere  fo  em- 
ployed— made  me  the  happiefl.  of 
men.  I  have  long  loved  mifs  Ben- 
fon  with  the  fincereft;  affedllon,  but 
apprehenfive  of  giving  you  dlfplea- 
fure  by  marrying  her,  I  have  re- 
mained in  a  fluftuating  ftate,  the 
moft  difagreeable  to  be  conceived. 
I  am  now  ready  to  give  her  my; 
hand — doubly  ready,  as  you  have 
written  fo  highly  in  her  praife — 
(he  has  long  been  in  poffeffion  of 
my  heart." 

Mr.  Dormer,  extremely  pleafed 
with  his  nephew's  effufions,  touched 
his  bell  for  mifs  Benfon,  who,  ftruck 
by  the  difcovery  that  had  becrr 
made,  and  charmed  with  the  confe- 
quences  which  it  produced,  was, 
in  a  fhort  time,  amply  rewarded  for 
all  the  difquletudes  (he  had  endured' 
by  the  apparent  duplicity  of  her 
lover's  conduft. 
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FORMED  by  nature  to  attrad,  no  principles,  he  confidered  all  his 

and  finlfhed  by  art  to  feduce  viftorles  over  thofe  whom  he  delu- 

the  fair  fcx,    Harry    Bennet  was  a  ded  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  as  fo 

very  dangerous  man   in   the  female  many  fliinlng  proofs  of  his  fuperior 

vrorld.     Pulhed   on   by    his  ruling  flclll   in  the   Ovldian   line   of  gal- 

paflion  for  women,  and  checked  by  lantry. 
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After  having  feduced  a  train  of  felf  up  to  the  dreams  of  paventa 
fond  females  to  their  ruin,  with-  pleafure,  which  the  flattering  pro- 
out  finding  much  oppofition  to  fpefts  before  him  on  his  daughter's 
his  infamous  artifices,  he  fingled  account,  produced  in  his  afft-dlion- 
out  a  young  lady,  as  a  new  objedl  ate  mind. 

of  his  attention,  who,  having  been  Suddenly  called  upon  to  leave 
bred  up  in  a  very  virtuous  ftyle,  un-  his  little  cottage,  and  to  remove 
dcr  the  dircdtions  of  an  exemplary  to  a  diftaiit  part  of  the  country, 
father,  gave  him  no  reafon  to  be-  by  the  deaih  of  a  near  relation,  by 
licve  that  fhe  would  be  drawn  from  which  he  expetlcd  a  large  addition 
the  line  of  female  honor  by  the  to  his  income.  Mr.  Romney  pod- 
modes  of  attack  commonly  prac-  ed  away  ;  not  quite  happy  to  leave 
tifed  by  the  lawlefs  libertines  of  his  daughter  behind,  but  pleafing 
the  age.  himfelf  with   the  thoughts    of  his 

With  an  underftanding  fuperlor  leaving  her  with  a  valuable  fervant, 

to    the    majority  of  her    fex,    and  whofe  long  tried  fidelity  had    never 

with  the  highcft  notions  ofchalli-  been  fliaken. 

ty  ;  with  a  pleafing  perfon,  and  The  fudden  departure  of  vau 
polifhed  manners,  Emilia  Romncy  Romney,  gave  Inexpreffible  plea- 
was  always  particularly  nice  in  the  fure  to  Harry,  who  had  looked  up- 
choice  of  her  intimate  companions;  on  him  as  the  moil  powerful  bar  to 
well  knowing  that  not  a  few  of  her  the  execution  of  his  licentious  de- 
fex  are  thrown  in  the  moft  ineli-  figns.  He  very  foon,  therefore, 
gible  fit  uations,  in  confequencc  of  after  that  departure,  employed 
their  female  connexions.  every  moment  in   fcheming  modes 

By  fuch  appearances  againft  him,  of  adlion  to  forward  the  complc- 
Harry  was  not,  however,  intimi-  tion  of  his  wifhes. 
dated  :  he  made  his  addrefles  to  Emilia,  for  fome  time,  made  the 
her  in  the  form  of  an  honorable  mod  laudable  refiftance  to  all  the 
lover,,  when  he  had  difcreetly  pro-  falfe  reafoning  which  her  lover  art- 
cured  her  father's  permiflion,  who,  fully  adopted  in  order  to  gain  hl« 
living  In  a  retired  part  of  the  point,  but  at  laft,  unable  to  hold 
country,  was  not  acquainted  with  out  any  longer,  (lie  furrendered, 
his  variegated  gallantries,  but  con-  As  foon  as  (he  was  fenfible  of 
fidered  him  as  a  very  fenfible,  a-  her  degraded  fituation,  (lie  burfl 
greeable  man  of  fortune. — A  man  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  loaded 
of  fortune  he  certainly  was — with  the  infamous  author  of  her  ruin 
whom  an  honorable  alliance  would  with  all  the  reproaches  (he  could 
be  truly  defirable.  think  of:    upbraiding    him    in  the 

For  fome  time  Harry  proceeded  fevered  language,  for  his  fcandalous 

in  the  mod  unexceptionable  man^  behaviour,  and  ordered  him,  in  the 

ner,   with  regard  to   his   behaviour  mod  peremptory  lone,  to  leave  her 

to  Emilia  Romncy,  and  his  whole  immediately  ;   never  to    fee    her  a- 

carriage,  indeed,  gave  the  highed  gain.      Harry,    perfcdtly    well    ac- 

fatisfaftion  to  the   old   gentleman,  quainted  with  this  fort  of  language, 

who,    wilhing     for    nothing   more  left  the  room  with  the  utmod  com- 

than  to  fee  his   daughter  genteelly  pofure,  and    repaired    to  his    own 

fettled,  before  he  died,  gave  hiM-  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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and  with  a  cruel  fatisfadion  enjoy-  of   contrition    imprinted    on    her 

ed  the  triumph   he  had   obtained  :  countenance. 

but  this  triumph  was  not  of  a  long  "  Forgivenefs  ?  my  dear  child  !" 

continuance.     The    pangs   of    re-  faid  mr.  Romney — furprifcd — "for 

pentance  fucceeded    the  tranfporis  what  ?  Explain  yourfelf." 

of  delight,  which  he  felt  upon  the  She  did  fo,  and   her    difclofures 

occafion,  and  he  became,  in  con-  pierced  him  to  the  foul ! 


fequence  of  a  train  of  ftrongly  re- 
membered iituations,  a  fincere  pe- 
nitent. In  this  date  we  will  leavC 
him  for  a  while,  and  return  to  Emi- 
lia. 

To  defcribe  the  condition  in 
which  Emilia  felt  hcrfelf,  when  ftic 
reikfted  on  her  fall  from  virtue,  is 
not  an  cafy  matter.  Let  the  reader 
of  fenfibility  conceive  what  no  Ian- 


**  The  villain  !  —  exclaimed  he — 
but  he  (hall  not  long  remain  in  his 
prefent  triumphant  ftate.  Prepare 
yourfclf  immediately,  to  attend  me 
to  his  apartments.  If  he  does  not 
promife  to  marry  you,  he  is  a  <Jead 
man." 

Emilia  flarted  at  the  conclufion 
of  her  father's  impaffioned  fpeech, 
and  attempted  to  foften  the  tone  of 


guage  can,  wkh  fufficient  energy,  his  refentment ;  but  he — repeating 

exprefs.  the  lafl  words  with  additional  force. 

While  fhe  was  fitting   one  day,  infilled  upon  her    prompt    obedi- 

tortured  by  remembrance,  and  giv-  ence  ;    efpeclally    as   fhe    was    fo 

ing  v.'ay  to  the  agonies  of  defpair,  deeply  interefted  in  the  vifit  to  be 

ihe  was  not  a  little    alarmed  by  the  paid. 


voice  of  her  father,  who  entered 
the  room  in  which  fhe  fat,  with  his 
nfual  fmiles,  and  imagined  he 
fhould  give  her  no  fmall  pleafure, 
by  his  return. 

Had  fhe  been  in  the  ftate  of  in- 
nocence in  which  he  had  left  her, 
Emilia  would  have  flown  with  filial 
rapture  to  welcome  her  father's 
return  ;  but  the  fight  of  him, 
while  fhe  felt  herfelf  covered  with 
guilt,  threw  her  into  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  fhe  could  not  utter  a  fyl- 
iable.  She  fcreamed— fhe  fainted — 
but  file  could  not  fpeak. 

Mr.  Romney,  aftoniijied  at  fo 
very  unexpedted  a  receptiou,  did  all 
in  his  power,  with  the  afliftance  of 
his  fervants,  to  produce  the  reco- 
veiy  of  her  fenfes.  When  fhe  did 
recover  them,  fhe  defired  the  fer- 
vants to  withdraw.  She  then, 
throwing  herfelf  upsn  her  knees 
])efore  her  father,  implored  his 
forgivenefs,  tears  flreaming  from 
her  eyes,  with  the  firongeil  marks 


When  they  arrived  at  Harry's  a- 
partmcnts,  they  were  told  by  the 
fervant  who  opened  the  door,  that 
his  matter,  having  given  pofitive 
orders  not  to  be  difturbed,  could 
not  be  feen. 

*'  Don't  tell  me  of  your  pofitive 
orders,  faid  mr.  Romney,  raifing 
his  voice,  I  will  fee  him  :" — and, 
pufhing  by  him,  hurried  to  the 
room  in  which  he  often  vifited  him. 
When  he  entered  it,  he  found 
Harry  in  a  fituation  which  ftruck 
him  with  horror.  He  found  him 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  foon 
difcovered,  by  feeing  a  piftol  oft 
the  floor,  that  he  had  been  his  own 
executioner. — He  lived,  indeed, 
only  to  declare  his  lincere  repent- 
ance for  the  numerous  crimes  he 
had  committed,  during  the  courfe 
of  his  illicit  amours,  and  the  pangs 
which  he  felt  upon  the  harrowing 
occafion. — His  laft  words  were,  ad- 
di.flinor   himfelf    to    Emilia'—"  I 


On  the  Virtues  of  A c^rn- Coffee,  ^^(j 

have  made  yoy,  mifs  Romney,  all  This   letter  was    dlred\ed    to    his 

the  reparation  in  my  power."  daughter,  and  contained,  with  ma- 

W hen  the  final  fcene  was  clofed,  ny    penitential  exprcfiions,     a  con- 

mr.  Romney,  refled:ing  on  Harry's  fiderablc  legacy  ;   the  legacy  which 

concluding  fpcech,  and  Hooping  to  was  bequeathed  to  her  flie  polTefTcs, 

take  up  the  piftol  which  lay  on  the  but  ftic  never  enjoyed  it,  as  (he  was 

ground,  perceived   a   fealed  letter,  continually  tormented  by  the  pangs 

which  he  had  not  obferved  before,  of  recolkftion. 


M"<""<^£><S><«^<^>">">- 


On  the  Virtues  of  Acorn-Coffee. 


DR.   Marx,  an  eminent  Ger-  The    author  fays,    tliat    acorns 

man  phyfician,  has  publifiied  have  always  been  efteemed  a  whole- 

in   the    Hanover  magazine,    forae  forae,  nourifhing,  and  ftrengthen- 

cxperlments,     in     which     he    has  ing  nutriment  for  men,  and  that  by 

fhown  the  great  virtues    of  acorn-  their  medicinal  qualities,  they  have 

coffee,   and  has  confirmed   his   ex-  been  found  to  cure    the   fiimy  ob- 

periments   by  accompanying  them  flruftions  in  the  vifcera,  and  to  re- 

wlth  a  multitude  of  fafts  :   it  mud  move  nervous  complaints,   when  o- 

therefore  give  you  pleafure  to  be  a-  ther  medicines  have  failed  ;  and  al- 

blc  to  acquaint  your   readers,  that  though    acorns,  he  fays,   have,  by 

fuch  a  common  fruit   Is  capable  of  the  moderns  as  well  as  the  aRcients, 

being  converted  to   many   falutary  been  looked  upon  as  a  great  aftrin- 

purpofes.  gent,  and  generally  applied    more 

The    method    of  preparing   the  outwardly,  and  very  fparingly    In- 

acorn-coffee  is  as  follows:  wardly  ;  yet  he  is  of  opinion,  that 

Take   found    and    ripe     acorns,  by  the  heat    of  the    fire  they    lofe 

peel  off  the  (hell  or  hufl<,  divide  the  their  aftringent  quality,  and  thence 

kernels,  dry  them    gradually,  and  have  no  more  that  efre(fl   than  other 

then  roafl  them  in  a  clofe  veflel   or  coffee. 

roafter,  keeping   them  continually  The  author  forbears   all   manner 

ftirring  ;  in  doing  of  which  cfpecial  of  inveftigation,  and  contents  him- 

care  mud   be   taken    that   they  be  fclf  folcly  with  the  relation  of  cafes, 

not   burnt  or   roafted     too    much,  which  he  enumerates  with    brevity 

both  which  would  be  hurtful.  and  v.Ithout  exaggeration.     M^ny 

Take    of  thefe     roafled     acorns  cf    the    cafes   which    accompanied 

(ground  like  other  coffee)  half  an  this  account  refpcfl  women,  whofc 

ounce  every  morning  and  evening,  complaints  arofe  from  difordcrs  pe- 

alone  or   mixed  with    a  drachm  of  culiar  to  their  fex. 
other  coffee,  and   fweetened    with 
fugar,  vvlch  or  without  milk. 
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Cautions  againjl tke'SiVT.iM.  of  Perfons fuppofedXy^kn. — By  W.Hawes. 

AS  the  following    addrefs   re-  I  am  willing,  however  to  hope, 

lates  to  a  fubjeft    in    which  that  fmcc    It    has  of  late   been    fo 

every  individual  is   interefted,  the  frequently  demonftrated,  that  the 

writer  widies  to  render  the  know-  vital    principle  may    exift,    where 

ledge  of  it  as  general  as  poflible.  the  charafteriftlcs  of  death,  except 

The  cuftom  of  laying  out  the  putrefaftion,  are  prefent,  the  ra- 
bodies  of  the  perfons  fuppofed  to  tional  part  of  the  community  arc, 
be  dead,  as  foon  as  refpiration  at  length,  difpofed  to  pay  fome  at- 
ceafes,  and  the  Interment  of  them  tentlon  to  this  fubje£l. 
before  the  figns  of  putrefaction  ap-  With  that  hope,  I  fhall  venture 
pear,  has  been  frequently  oppofed  to  particuTarlfe  a  few  of  the  cafes, 
by  men  of  learning  and  humanity  in  which  ihh  fallacious  appearance 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Monf.  is  moft  like  to  happen,  and  point 
Bruhier,  in  particular,  a  phyfician  out  the  mode  of  treatment,  which, 
of  great  eminence  in  Paris,  pub-  according  to  the  beft  of  my  judg- 
liflied  a  piece,  about  thirty  years  ment,  fhould  be  refpeClively  adopt- 
ago,  intltled,  "  the  uncertainty  of  ed. 

the  figns  of  death,"  in  which   he  In    apople£lic  and  fainting  fits, 

clearly  proved,  from    the  teftlmo-  and  in  thofe  arifing  from   any  vio- 

r.Ies  of  various  authors,  and  the  at-  lent  agitation    of  mind,    and   alfo 

teftations  of  unexceptionable  wit-  when  opium    or  fpirituous    liquors 

neffes,    that      many    perfons   who  have  been   taken   in    too   great    a 

have   been   buried  alive,  and  were  quantit)'",  there  is  reafon  to  believe 

providentially    difcovered   in    that  that  the   appearance  of  death  has 

ftate,  had   been  refcued   from  the  been    frequently   miftaken    for  the 

grave,  and  enjoyed  the  pleafure?  of  reality.     In   thefe  cafes,  the  means 

jtaclety  for  feveral  years  after.  recommended  by  the  humane Jociety 

But  notwithftanding  the  nume-  for  the  recovery  of  dronvned  perfonsf 

rous    and   well-authenticated   fafts  fliould  be  perfevered  In   for  feveral 

of  this  kind,  the  cuflora  above  men-  hours,    and    bleeding,    which    in 

tloned  remains  in   full    force.     As  fimllarcircumftances  has  fometimes 


foon  as  ihtfemblance  of  death   ap- 
pears, the  chamber  of  the    Tick   is 

deferted  by    friends,  relatives,  and 
phyficlans  ;    and     the      apparently 


proved  pernicious,  fhould  be    ufed 
with  great  caution. 

In  the  two  latter  inftances  it  will 
be  highly  expedient,  with   a   view 


(c/<fi7^,  though  frequently /iw'/?^  5(?//)/,  of  counteradtlng  the  foporific  cf- 
js  committed  to  the  management  fe6ls  of  opium  and  fplrlts,  to  con- 
of  an  Ignorant  and  unfeeling  nurfe,  vey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper 
whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  tube,  a  folutlon  of  tartar  emetic, 
laying  the  limbs  Aralght,  and  fe-  and  by  various  other  means  to  ex- 
curing  her  accuftomed    perquifites.  cite  vomiting. 

The    bed  cloaihs  are  immediately         From    the    number  of  children 

removed,  and  the  body  is   expofed  carried  off  by  convulfions,  and  the 

to  the  air,   which,  when  cold,  mud  certainty,  arifing  from  undoubted 

extinguilh  the    little    fpark   of  life  fa6ls,  that  feme  who  have,    in  ap 


that  may  remain,  and  which,  by 
diiTerent   treatment,    might     have 
been  kindled  into  flame. 


pearance,    died    from    that    caufe. 


Cautions  againft  the  Burial 

have  been  recovered*,  there  is  the 
the  greateil  reafon  for  concluding, 
that  many,  in  confequence  of  thit 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely 
numbered  among  the  dead  ;  and 
that  the  fond  parent,  by  negledling 
the  means  of  recalling  life,  has  of- 
ten been  the  guiltlefs  executioner 
of  her  own  offspring. 

To  prevent  the  commlffion  of 
fuch  dreadful  miftakes,  no  child, 
whofe  life  has  been  apparently  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  convulilons,  fhould 
be  configned  to  the  grave,  till  the 
means  of  recovery  above  recom- 
mended in  apoplexies,  &c.  have 
been  tried  ;  and,  if  poflible,  under 
the  diredlion  of  fome  iltilful  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who  may  va- 
ry them  as  circumilances  fhall  re- 
quire. 

When  fevers  arlfe  in  weak  ha- 
bits, or  when  the  cure  of  them  has 
been  principally  attempted  by 
means  of  depletion,  the  confcquent 
debility  is  often  very  great,  and  the 
patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  ftate 
which  bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to 
that  of  death,  that  I  am  afraid  it 
has  too  often  deceived thebyeftand- 
crs,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for 
the  undertaker  when   they  fhould 
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have  had  rccourfe  to  the  fuccour* 
of   medicine. 

In  fuch  cafes,  volatile^,  eau  de 
luce  for  example,  fhould  be  applied 
to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, and  fprinkled  often  about  the 
bed  ;  hot  flannels,  moiftencd  with  a 
flrong  folution  of  camphorated 
fpirit,  may  likewlfe  be  applied  over 
the  bread,  and  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  a 
tea  fpoon  full  of  the  flrongeft  cor- 
dial fliould  be  given  every  five  mi- 
nutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  propriety  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  when  the  pudules  fink,  and 
death  apparently  enfues  ;  and  like* 
wife  in  any  other  acute  difeafes, 
when  the  vital  functions  are  iuf  • 
pended  from  a  fimilar  caufe. 

Even  in  old  age,  vsrhen  life  feems 
to  have  been  gradually  drawing  to 
a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
often  fallacious. 

**  Not  many  years  fince,  a  lady 
in  Cornwall,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  con- 
iiderable  time  declining,  took  to  her 
bed,  and  in  a  few  days  fcemingly 
expired  in  the  morning.  As  (lie  had 


*  A  remarkable  faSi  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  Ephevierid.  Me' 
dico.  Phyf.  Germ.  Ann.  OSi.  the  fuhfiance  of  ivhich  is  as  folloivs  : — A girly 
about  fc'ven  years  of  age  f  ivho  had  been  for  fome  nvseks  before  troubled  nvith  tt 
bad  cough,  nuas  fiddenly  feized  ivith  a  fit  ;  a  phyfician  'was  immediately  [ent 
for,  nvho,  finding  that  the  heart  and  lungs  had  ceafed  to  perform  their 
functions^  that  her  lips  and  cheeks  nuere  pale,  and  her  temples  funk^  conclii  - 
ded  that  life  'was  irrecoverably  I  of.  For  the  fatisfaClion  hc^vever,  of  her 
affiiSIed parents i  a  clyfier  ivas  adminifered,  and  her  nvri/ls  nvere  chafed 
nuith  fpirit  nous  ^waters  ;  but  no  fign  of  life  appearing,  the  foles  of  her  feet 
nvere  ordered  to  be  rubbed  nvith  flrong  brine  ;  and  the  fridiion  nvas  continu- 
led  nvithouf  intermiffion  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  at  the  end  of  ivhirh 
time  fje  began  to  breathe.  The  friflion  nvas  then  increafed  ;  tnjio  or  three 
deep  infpirations  follo^jicd  ;  and  in  af,:ort  time  the  child,  'who  nvas  fuppofd 
to  be  dead,  by  the  phyjician,  as  ivell  as  the  byefiande^s,  nvas,  to  the  furprife 
of  both,  and  the  great  joy  of  her  parents,  refored  to  life  and  health. 
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often  defired  not  to  be  buried  till 
fhe  had  been  two  days  dead,  her 
requeft  was  to  have  been  regularly 
complied  with  by  her  relations. 
All  that  faw  her,  looked  upon  her 
as  dead,  and  the  report  was  cur- 
rent through  the  whole  place ; 
nay,  a  gentleman  of  the  town  ac- 
tually wrote  to  his  friend  in  the  if- 
land  of  Scilly,  that  fhe  was  de- 
ceafed.  But  one  of  thofe  who  were 
paying  the  lall  kind  office  of  hu- 
manity to  her  remains,  perceived 
fome  warmth  about  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  acquainting  her 
friends  with  it,  they  applied  a 
mirror  to  her  mouth,  but  after  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  obferve  it 
in  the  leall  ftained  ;  her  under-jaw 
was  likewifc  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is  ;  and,  in  fhort,  fhe  had 
every  appearanr   of  a  dead  perfon. 


of  U  Perfon fuppefed  Dead, 

All  this  time  fhe  had  not  teen 
ft  ripped  or  drefTed,  but  the  win- 
dows were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  In 
the  evening  the  heat  feemed  to  in- 
creafe,  and  at  length  was  perceived 
to  breathe." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  wri- 
ter to  publifh  a  work  upon  this  fub- 
je6t,  but  as  his  various  avocations 
will  not  permit  him  to  carry  that 
defign  into  execution,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  throw  out  the  above 
hints  ;  and  if  they  fhould  be  the 
means  of  preventing  one  perfon 
from  being  laid  out,  or,  what  is 
more  horrible,  buried  alive,  it  will 
afford  the  writer  a  pleafure  of  the 
noblcft  kind,  that  arifing  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  doing  good  to  his 
fellow  creatures. 


The  follonutng  Cafe,  amongji  a  Variety  of  others,  nahich  have  fallen  under 
the  innnediate  infpe6iion  of  Mr.  Harmant,  a  celebrated  Phyfician  at 
'^K.^Q.Y,  fur?iifocs  us  nvith  afrcngProofoftheNeceJfityof  the  Caution 
recommetided  above,  ^with  fo  much  Humanity  and  Judgment,  by 
nir.  Hawes. 


DECEMBER  23,  1764,  I  was 
fent  for  by  M.  de  Poiier, 
knight  of  the  royal  and  military 
Older  of  St.  Lewis,  &.c.  at  Nancy, 
to  haften  with  the  utmoft  expedi- 
tion to  his  manfion,  to  attend  his 
cook,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill.  It 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  meffenger  came 
to  my  houfe  ;  but  as  I  was  not  at 
home,  they  had  reeourfe  to  another 
phyfician.  This  gentleman  judging, 
irom  the  appearance  of  the  patient, 
that  it  was  an  apoplectic  fit,  he 
ordered  tlie  remedies  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  but  without  any  effect.  Cly- 
furs  of  tobacco,  with  coloquintida, 


made  not  the  leaft  impreflion.  They 
concluded  that  the  patient  was  ab- 
folutely  dead,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment every  remedy  was  difconti- 
nued. 

It  was  not  before  two  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon  that  I  was  informed, 
either  of  the  invitation  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  of  the  ftate  of  the  patient. 
I  ran  to  his  afliftance.  As  I  was 
entering  the  doors,  the  other  phy- 
fician happened  to  meet  me,  told 
me  the  cook  was  dead,  and  that 
every  kind  of  aid  had  been  admi- 
niflered  in  vain. 

This  account  did  not  abate  my 
dtfires  to  fuccour  the  unfortunate 
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objeft.  I  went  into  the  room  where 
the  fuppofcd  corpfc,  yet  in  bed, 
was  expofed  to  the  fight  of  a  mul- 
titude of  fpcdlators,  all  of  whom 
fcemed  affedled  with  the  event. 

They  were  already  preparing 
for  his  funeral.  I  immediately  ex- 
amined his  body  with  the  ftridell 
attention  ;  I  found  his  face  livid, 
and  a  little  fwollen  :  the  eyes  half- 
open, bright, prominent;  themouth 
clofed,  teeth  fixed,  the  neck  en- 
larged, the  belly  very  much  fwoln  ; 
there  was  neither  pulfe  nor  rcfpi- 
ration. 

By  thefe  different  fymptoms  I 
concluded  immediately  that  they 
were  the  effect  of  the  vapour  of 
lighted  charcoal.  I  made  enquiry 
upon  this  fubjeft  of  all  the  dome- 
flics.  The  kitchen  girl  informed 
me,  that  he  had  retired  tohis  chaii- 
ber  about  eleven  o'clock  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  in  good  health  ; 
that  (he  had  carried  up,  by  his  or- 
der, a  brafier,  with  charcoal  ;  that 
finding  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  kitchen  at  theufual 
hour,  fhe  concluded  that  he  was  ftill 
afleep  ;  but  perceiving  that  It  grew 
late,  ihe  went  into  the  room  in  or- 
der to  awaken  him,  and  then  fiie 
found  him  in  the  fituation  in  which 
I  had  feen  him. 

This  account  confirming  my 
conjectures,  I  prepared  to  admi- 
nifter  afliftance.  I  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
bed  and  out  of  the  chamber,  and 
had  him  placed  naked  upon  a  feat, 
in  a  court  by  the  fide  of  a  foun- 
tain. After  he  was  properly  fixed, 
I  began  with  throwing  cold  water 
in  his  face  by  g1af;fuls.  I  defired 
feveral  of  the  afililants  to  follow 
my  example,  but  they  complied 
with  reluctance,  being  prepofleflcd 
that  the  man  was  dead,  and  that 
my  attempts  were  fruitlcfs. 
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More  than  an  hour  elapfed  be- 
fore the  patient  had  dlfcovcred  any 
figns  of  fenfibllity.  The  attend- 
ants began  to  defpair,  and  to  ani- 
mate their  courage,  1  affured  them 
that  in  a  fliort  time  they  would 
perceive  their  error.  This  alTurance, 
joined  to  my  entreaties,  made  them 
renew  the  application  of  the  water  ; 
they  threw  it  with  greater  force, 
and  more  frequently  than  before, 
which  foon  produced  a  flight  hick- 
up. 

This  firft  fymptom  having  ftruck 
them  like  a  refurred^ion,  the  noife 
thereof  was  foon  fpread  through- 
out the  manfion,  and  feveral  per- 
fons  of  diftinclion  ran  to  the  place  ; 
T  ordered  the  adminiftration  of  cold 
water  to  be  continued  in  their  pre- 
fence,  frequently,  and  by  glafsfuls. 
The  hiccoughs  became  Itronger 
and  more  frequent,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  teeth  began  to  re- 
lax. 

I  had  ordered  cylinders  of  liquo- 
rice root  to  be  prepared.  I  inlro- 
duced  feme  with  the  utmo(l  difii- 
culty  between  the  teeth,  to  hinder 
them  from  fixing  again  ;  and  we 
foon  perceived  the  efforts  of  the  air 
attempting  to  enter  the  cheft,  and 
of  the  cheft  endeavouring  to  dif- 
tend  and  contraft  itfelf. 

I  ordered  Spanifh  fnuff  alfo  to 
be  blown  into  the  noftrils,  with  a 
view  to  excite  fneezings,  though 
without  this  effeft  ;  but  the  at- 
tendants perceived  him  to  move  his 
head,  and  give  manlfefl  figns  of 
fenfation  ;  he  mowed  alfo  hib  right 
hand  and  fingers,  as  If  he  wifhed  to 
raife  them  to  his  nofe.  This  new 
indication  of  his  refurreftlon  gave 
the  highell  fatisfadlion  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  projeftlon  of  water  was 
continued  with  vigour,  and  the  fre- 
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quency  of  the  hiccoughs  iiicreafed 
proportionably.  This  remedy  ex- 
cited a  flight  vomiting  of  naufeous 
matter.  I  had  already  fpent  three 
complete  hours  in  attempting  the 
recovery,  and  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  fymptoms  mention- 
ed above  ;  but  they  portended  a 
perfect  cure.  This  I  intimated  to 
the  attendants,  and  perfevered 
in  the  application  of  the  cold  wa- 
ter. 

The  continuance  of  this  fimple 
remedy  at  length  procured  a  vomit- 
ing of  frothy  matter,  refembling 
foap  fuds,  to  which  fucceeded  the 
mod  violent  efforts  of  the  cheft  to 
relieve  itfelf.  The  body  of  the  pa- 
tient began  to  be  greatly  agitated, 
and  to  ralfe  itfelf.  All  the  mem 
bers,  and  particularly  the  fingers 
and  toes,  became  violently  coutraft- 
ed.  In  a  word,  he  uttered  a  cry 
which  I  had  prefaged  to  be  the 
moft  certain  fign  of  returning  life. 
I  redoubled  at  the  fame  time  the 
projedion  of  the  water,  and  this 
renewal  produced  a  frefh  difcharge 
ef  faponaceous  matter,  with  new 
attempts  to  refpire.  The  move- 
ments ©f  the  body  redoubled  with 
fuch  agitation,  that  they  feemed  to 
indicate  the  pain  which  the  patient 
fufFered  from  fo  long  a  continuance 
of  our  method  of  treatment. 

I  was  perfuaded  by  the  moft  ur- 
gent entreaties  to  convey  the  pati- 
ent from  the  open  court,  where  we 
all  experienced  the  fcvercft  cold, 
into  a  warmer  place.  At  fir(t  1  op- 
pofed  their  entreaties,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  re- 
quetls  of  his  relations.  He  was 
cunveyed  into  the  kitchen  ;  but 
what  I  had  feared  and  predlfted, 
eameto  pafs.  The  patient  was  no 
fooner  conveyed  thither,   than   he 
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relapfed  into  his  former  Hate  of  in- 
fenfibility.  Wc  were  obliged  to 
open  the  windows  and  doors  imme- 
diately. In  order  to  obtain  the 
greateft  degree  of  cold  poffible, 
and  renew  the  projeftion  of  water, 
which  we  fortunately  found  at 
hand.  Three  hours  more  were 
employed  In  this  exerclfe  ;  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  fubjedl  began  to  cry 
out  with  violence,  and  was  feized 
with  a  unlverfal  trembling. 

I  now  conduced  myfelf  as  In  the 
former  cafes,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  bed. 

I  vifited  him  about  half  paft  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  I  found 
him  perfeftly  fenfible,  but  his  belly 
was  diftended,  and  his  body  was 
feized  with  fhiverings  at  intervals- 
I  ordered  a  glyfter  to  be  applied, 
and  a  ptifan  of  chicken-broth  with 
nitre  to  be  given  him,  and  alfo  the 
vulnerary  mixture,  with  the  liquor 
mineralls  HofFmannl.  Thefe  medi- 
cines having  appeafed  the  latter 
fymptoms,  I  learned  the  next 
morning  that  he  had  paffed  a  good 
night.  The  pulfe  was  become 
more  regular,  and  the  pain  in  the 
head  lefs,  as  alfo  the  fhiverings, 
and  there  only  remained  a  fenfation 
of  fatigue,  and  a  fmall  dlflention 
of  the  abdomen,  occalioned  by  the 
wind. 

The  fourth  day  our  patient  find- 
ing himfelf  radically  cured  by  the 
continuance  of  proper  remedies, 
determined  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  return  thanks  to  God 
for  preferving him  from  being  In- 
terred alive  ;  a  mlferable  event, 
which  would  indubitably  hare 
taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
application  of  this  efiicaclou*  re- 
medy. 
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The  COLUMBIAN  PARNASSIAD, 

To     M  I  R  A,    AT     Woodbury. 

AH  !  mufc,  infpirc  the  glowing  ftrain 
And  give  celcftial  fire  ; 
I  fing  the  triumph  of  the  plain—* 
To  Mira,  tunc  my  lyre. 

Serenely  fair,  divinely  bright,  * 

Majeftic,  gay,  and  free  ; 
What  blooming  beauties  blefs  the  fight. 

What  grace  but  fhines  in  thee  ? 

How  oft,  unnotic*d,  have  I  gaz'd 

On  thy  enrapturing  charms. 
With  joy  have  viewed— -with  tranfport  praisMj 

What  now  my  fancy  warms. 

Ah  !  fee  the  rofe  her  cheek  adorn. 

The  ftar  beam  in  her  eye  ; 
View  all  the  beauties  of  the  morn^ 

And  a  fmall  heav'n  defcry. 

Then  fay,  can  aught  the  work  excell. 

Or  rival  Mira's  praife  ? — 
That  form  that  fate  forbids  to  tell. 

That  grace  which  fhuns  my  lays. 

Yes,  yes,  there  can  :  'tis  Mira's  mind> 

Her  virtues,  her's  alone  ; 
The  bright  afTemblage  heav*n  defign'd 

To  fill  the  faireft  throne. 

Fhiladelphiay  Novemher  2^,  1789.  W.  W.  W.; 

On    CHEARFULNESS. 

THE  honeft  heart,  whofe  thoughts  arc  clear 
From  fraud,  difguife,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortune's  frowning  fear. 
Nor  court  the  harlot's  fmile. 

The  greatncfs  that  would  make  us  grave, 

Is  but  an  empty  thing  ; 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortaUAIaTc  ? 
The  chearful  man's  a  king. 
CoL.  Mag.    V9I.IIL  m,  12. 
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TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   COLUMBIAN     MAGAZINE. 
5    /  R, 

The  following  fong  was  written  during  the  late  conteft  with  Britain, 
with  intention  to  be  fung  at  what  is  called  a  /pinning  frolic  ;  where 
fe%'era]  young  females  collect  together,  and  each  fpins  her  dozen,  to 
complete  a  web  for  their  neighbour. — In  the  evening,  they  are  joined 
by  the  lads  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  fiddle,  in  order  for  a  dance. 
As  manufa^uring  is  now  the  tafte,  it  is  prefumed  this  fong  will  not 
be  7nal'a-propQs, '  "  ARACHNE. 

A        S    O    N    G. 

SINCE  fate  has  affign'd  us  thefe  rural  abodes,  * 
Far  diilant  from  Fortune^s  and  Honor's  highroads  ; 
Let  us  chearfully  pafs  thro'  life's  innocent  dale. 
Nor  look  up  to  the  mountain,  fince  pleas'd  in  the  vale. 
When  ftorms  rage  the  fierceft,  and  mighty  trees  fall, — 
The  low  fhrub  is  fheltered,  that  clings  to  the  wall : 
Let  our  wheels  and  our  reels  go  merrily  jtoiiod. 
While  health,  peace,  and  virtue,  among  us  are  found.—' 

II. 
Tho'  the  great  call  us  little,  and  oft  us  defpife  ; 
Yet  fure  it  is  wife,  to  make  little  fuffice  : 
In  this  we  will  teach  them,  altho'  they  be  great. 
It  is  ever  true  wifdom  to  bend  to  our  ftate  ; 
For  if  Britain's  king  fliould  carry  the  day, 
We  farmers  and  fpinners  can  only  obey. 
Let  our  wheels  and  our  reels  go  merrily  round. 
While  health,  peace,  and  virtue,  among  us  are  found. 

IIL 
Our  flax  boalls  its  beauties — an  elegant  green, 
When  it  fhoots  from  the  earth,  and  enamels  the  fcene  j — 
When  moiften'd,  and  broken  in  filaments  fine, 
Our  maidens  then  draw  the  flexible  line  ; 
Some  (lender  as  cob- webs,  on  Sunday  to  wear, 
While  others  are  courfer, — not  likely  to  tear. 
Let  our  wheels  and  our  reels  go  merrily  round. 
While  health,  peace,  and  virtue,  among  us  are  found. 

IV. 
Since  all  here  afiembic,  to  card  and  to  fpin  ; 
Come,  come,  girls  1    be  nimble,  and  quickly  begin 
To  help  neighbour  Friendly;  and  when  we  have  done. 
The  boys  fhail  then  join  us  at  fetting  of  fun  : 
Perhaps  our  briflc  partners  may  lead  us  through  life. 
And  the  hop  of  the  night,  end  in  hufband  and  wife. 
Let  our  wheels  and  our  reels  go  merrily  round. 
While  health,  peace,  and  virtue,  among  us  arc  found. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

If  you  infert   the    following  in  your  next  Magazine,    It  will  Infinitely 
oblige,  Your's,  &c. 

MATILDA. 

On    the    Death     of   the    amiable    J****»a     R***e — addrejfed    to 

her  Sijier. 

OH!   ceafe  to  mourn  your  J*** *na's  death. 
Kind  heaven  aiHi(^3  us  for  good,  below  ; 
And  had  fhe  not,  e*re  now,  refign'd  her  breath, 
She  might  have  tailed  of  the  cup  of  woe. 

'TIs  true,  that  fhe  had  all  the  charms  of  youth  ; 

Yet  thefe  could  never  fnatch  her  from  the  tomb  ; 
And  file  pofTefs'd,   both  innocence  and  truth, 

Which  chear'd  her  journey  to  hernative  home. 

Oh  !   think,  that,  while  you  mour.i  your  haplefs  fate, 

And  nature's  paflions  ftruggle  in  your  breaft, 
She  Is  rejoicing  in  a  happier  llate. 

And  now  pofTeffes  everlafting  reft  — 

Gone  to  prepare  for  your  reception  there  ; 

Gone  forth,  to  claim  a  place  for  you,  on  high, — 
Where  faints  and  angels,  hafte  to  meet  the  fair. 

And,  welcome  !   to  their  filler-angel,  cry. 

Oh  !  ceafe,  my  friend,  to  mourn  her  happier  lot. 

You  too,  Maria,  foon  perhaps  may  die — 
Soon,  all  your  cares  and  griefs  may  be  forgot  ; 

And  J****NA  never  more  fhall  figh. 

Oh  !   then,  with  this  refledllon,  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 

Ah  !  heave  no  more  thofe  fighs,  that  pierce  the  air  ; 
For  J****NA  never  will  return, 

Tho*  her  Maria,  foon  may  meet  her  there, 

A  female  mufe  thus  dedicates  her  bays, 

And  dares  Intrude  in  grief's  unrivaii'd   reign  : 
But  pardon,  and  accept  th'  unpolifli'd  lays — 

And,-  with  this  one  requeft,  I'll  quit  my  pen. 


The  t'wofollo'wing  additional  Odes  of  the  firji  hook  c/ Horace  made  their 
firfl  appearance  in  the  GentlenKin's  Magazine,  and   are  there  jaid   to 
have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  Palatine  Library,  and  communicated  by 
Gasper  PALLAviciNr,  Sub  Librarian. 

CARMINUM,  Lib.  I.  Ode  39.     Ad  Julium Fhrum, 

ISCOLOR  grandem  gravat  uva  ramum  ; 
Inftat  Autumnus  :  glaclalis  anno 
Mox  Hyeras  volvente  aJciit,  capillls 

Horrida  cani^ 


D 
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Jam  licet  Nymphas  trepidc  fugaces 
InfequI,  lento  pede  detinendas; 
Etlabris  captas,  fimulantis  iram, 

Ofculaiigu 

Jam  licet  vino  madidos  vetullo 
Pe  die  lastum  recitare  carmen ; 
yipre,  fi  te  dcs  hilarem,  liccbit 

Sumerc  nodem. 

Jam  vide  Curas  Aquilonc  fpaffas  ! 
Jklcns  viri  fortis  fibi  conttat,  litrum 
Serius  lethi,  citiufve  triftis 

Advolat  hora. 


QU.  HORATII  FLAQCI,  OD140,    Ad  Librum  fuum. 

DULCI  libejlo  nemo  fp-daUum 
Forfan  meorum  charier  extitit : 
De  te  me^enti  quid  fidelis 
Officium  Domino  rependes  I 

Te  Roma  cautum  tcrritat  ardua  I 
Depone  vanos  invidix  metus  ; 
Urbifque,  fidcns  dignitati. 
Per  plateas  animofus  a^di. 

En  quo  furentes  Eumenidum  chorea 
Disjecit  almo  fulmine  Jupiter  1 
Huic  ara  ilabit,  fama  cantu 
Perpetuo  celebranda  crefcet, 

CHART  AM  unicam  hanc  Libri  certe  vetuftiffimi  in  Bibliotheca  Pa-*, 
latina  repertam  accuratiffime  tranfcripC*  verbum  dc  verbo,  et  literam 
de  litera.  Chartam  ipfam  in  Archivistutilfime  recondidi  ;  tranfcriptio- 
nem  tibi  amoris  ergo  comraitto.  Clariffime  apparet  e  titulis  foperne  pa- 
ginae  notis,  aliifquc  indiciis  laceratam  excerptamque  ex  aliqua  editione 
Horatiana  olim  fuifle,  et  forfitan  prima,  quando  nufquam  alibi,  vel 
antea  has  Odas  in  memoriam  revocare  pofTum.  Mecum  ergo  literates 
oranes  gratulari  videbitur,  recuperatis  his  clegantiffimis  carminibus  Ho- 
ratianis.     Vale  &  fruere. 

Caspar  Pallavicini, 

PaLAT.  BlBL.  SuB^LlBR. 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


TRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

TH  E  marquis  du  Puyia  Roque  has  re- 
mitted to  his  vafTals,  in  Lan^ucdoc 
all  the  arrears  due  to  him,  amounting  to 
200,000  livres.  This  lacrificc  is  the  more 
meritorious,  as  it  was  made  before  the  4th 
©f  Auguft. 

Ffi7u,  Sept.  28.  The  petitions  from  the 
religious  bodies  to  the  national  affembly,  for 
the  fupprtfllon  of  their  inftitution,  have 
been  very  numerous.  Half  the  nuns  in 
France  are  willing  to  recant  their  vows,  and 
return  to  fociety. 

OSI.  8.  The  national  afTembly  ftill  fits  at 
Verfailles,  till  room  is  prepared  for  their 
reception  at  the  Louvre.  On  the  5th,  the  king 
gave  his  fanftion  to  thofc  articles  of  the  con- 
(litution,  and  Droits  de  I'homme,  which 
had  been  prefenied  to  his  majefty  by  the 
afTembly. 

NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY. 

03,  9.  The  following  letter  was  received 
from  the  king: 
Gentlemen, 

"  The  inftances  of  attachment  and  fide- 
lity which  I  have  received  from  my  good 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
commons,  have  determined  me  to  fix  my 
permanent  abode  there;  and  in  the  confi- 
dence I  have,  that  you  will  not  feparate 
from  me,  I  invite  you  to  chufe  commiffi- 
oners  to  feleft  the  moft  proper  place  for 
the  national  affembly  to  fit  in.  I  fhallgive 
the  neccfTary  orders  to  prepare  it,  I  fhall 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  meafures  which 
mutal  confidence  may  require, 

"  LOUIS." 

This  letter  occafioned  fome  debate,  and 
fome  members  argued  againft  their  removal 
to  Paris. 

It  was  put  to  the  voice,  and  by  a  great 
majority  it  was  decided  that  they  fhould 
remove  to  Paris  conformable  to  their  de- 
claration to  the  king. 

TITLE  OF  1^1  E  KING. 
National  AJfembly,  OCl.  12. 
An  important  dilcuflioa  took  place  on  the 
queftion  of  the  king's  ftyle  and  title  with  re- 
gard to  Navarre,  Theprefident  read  a  me- 
morial on  the  fubjeft,  tranfmitted  to  him 
by  one  of  the  deputies  fiom  Navarre,  who, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  have  not  yet  taken  their 
ftats  as  members  of   the  aiiembly.     The 


memorial  fct  forth  the  reafons,  why  the  dc 
puties  of  Navarre  had  not  taken  their  feats, 
until  the  conllitution  of  France  fhould  be 
reconciled  to  the  conllitution  of  Navarre; 
that  it  was  the  intercil  of  Navarre  to  be 
united  with  France,  and  that  nothing  ought 
to  reftrift  the  king  from  taking  the  title  of 
king  of  Navare. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  was  faid, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fove- 
reigns  to  preferve  all  their  titles  :  and  tliat 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  this  point,  a 
prince  had  loft  the  kingdom  of  t!ie  Two 
Sicihes,  and  Louis  XIII.  Upper  Navarre; 
that  all  the  fucceffors  of  Henry  IV.  having 
borne  the  title,  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  oblige  the  prcfent  monarch  to 
drop  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  if 
the  people  of  Navarre  confidcred  them- 
felves  as  French,  the  title  of  ROI  DES 
FRANCOIS  comprehended  them  as  well 
as  the  beft  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts :  that 
if  they  were  a  feparate  and  independent 
people,  the  decifions  of  the  national  af- 
femblv  did  not  afFeft  them  :  that  the  title 
of  ROI  DES  FRANCOIS  would  give  ge- 
neral fatisfaftion  ;  but  if  to  that  was  added 
king  of  Navarre,  a  deputy  from  Corfica 
had  inftruftions  from  his  conftitucnts  to  le- 
quire  that  the  king  fhould  be  alfo  fiilcd  kiii^^ 
of  Corfica  ;  and  requifilions  of  a  like  fort 
might  be  expeftcd  from  other  places  :  and 
that  it  was  necelTary,  both  in  words  and 
titles,  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  latter  arguments  prevailed.  The  af- 
fcmbly  refolved,  that  in  future,  tlie  king's 
only  title  fhould  be  ROI  DES  FRAN- 
COIS: and  the  hall  rcfonndod  witii  repeal- 
ed acclamations  of  VIVE  LE  ROI  DES 
FRANCOIS. 

Pans,  on.  13.  The  king  has  appointed 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  commap,der  in 
chiof  of  all  the  troops  within  15  leagues  of 
Paris. 

THE  KING'S  PROCLAMATION. 

Pj;n-,  (?/?.  13.  The  king  has  iilutd  a 
proclamation,  letting  forth,  that  left  the 
faithful  inhabitants  of  his  provinces  fhould 
hear  with  concern  the  circumflanccs  that 
have  induced  him  to  take  up  hi^  rc.Gdcncc 
at  Paris,  he  had  ihcught  it  his  duty  to  make 


•yrQ  Intelligence. 

known  to  them,  that  being  informed  of  the  Thefe  facrifices — with  what  will  follow— 
inarchof  the  naLional  miluia  from  Pans,  and  muft  foon  make  the  treafu'ry^f  France  ref- 
their  detiruig  lo  obtain  the  honor  of  lerving  as     pettab  le.  i  -'  .) 

h^s  guard,  it  would  have  been  eaiy  tor  him,  spai-n. 

to  go    to  any  other   place  than    Paris  ;  but  I-OKion,  5^/)^  14.  By  a  letter  from  Madrid, 

we   have  received   intelligence,     that    the 


fearing  that  lacn  a  reloiuaon  might  be  the 
caufe  of  much  trouble,  and  conftdmg  in  the 
fentimenLs  vvhicli  he  had  a  right  to  expeft 
from  all  his  fubjefts  without  diltinftion,  he 
had  come  to  rciide  in   Paris,  where  he  re 


three  fhips  deftined  foi  making  difcoveries, 
under  the  command  of  don  Alexander  Ma- 
lafpina,  fet  fail  from  Cadiz  the  3'3th  of  lall 
month.     The  artilU  and  men  of  letters  en- 


ceived  the  molt  refpeftfal    tellimouies   of     gaged   in  them,  are  of  the  firft  reputation, 
love    and    fidelity  from    the  inhabitants  of     For  difcoveries  relative  to   natural   hiftory, 


that  good  city.  That  he  is  certaui  they 
will  never  attempt,  in  any  manner,  to  in- 
fluence the  fsee  determinauon  of  their  fo- 
vereign;  and  from  the  midft  of  them,  an- 
nounces to  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  pro- 
vinces, that  when  the  national  ailcmbly 
Ihalliiaveterminacedthegrandworkofreltor- 
iag  the  public  welfare,  he  will  pat  in  exe- 
cution a  plan,  which  he  has  long  iince  form- 
ed, of  vihting  all  his  provinces,  to  enquire 
what  good  he  can  do  in  each,  and  to  piove 
that  they  are  equally  dear  to  him.  Tnat  he 
flatters  himfelt  this  declaration/on  his  part, 
will  engage  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  pro- 
vinces to  kcond  the  labours  of  the  national 
aifembiy,  in  order  t.iat  France,  under  the 
proiettion  of  a  happy  confLitution,  may 
enjoy  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  of  which 
an  unhappy  divifioa  has  long  deprived  it. 

This    proclamation  is  dated  Otfobcr   g, 
and  undenigned 

DE  SAINT  PRIEST. 


don  Anthony  Pineda ;  for  botany,  don 
Louis  Nee  ;  for  drawing  of  plants,  don  Phi- 
lip Bauza ;  for  the  drawing  of  landfcape 
and  perfpeSive,  Jofeph  Pozo,  of  the  ac- 
cademy  of  Seville ;  for  the  collefting  and 
diyingof  the  plants,  Jofeph  Guio. 

RUSSIANS,    IMPERIALIST^,    AND    TURKS. 

Vienna,  OB.  6.  His  majefty  the  emperor 
has  been  pleafed  to  raife  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  to  the  rank  of  field  marflial,  in 
recompence  for  the  fignal  fervices  he  has 
rendered  his  country,  and  paiticularly  in 
the  late  vi6lory  over  the  army  of  the  grand 
vizir,  on  the  2 2d  of  September. 

Yefterday  evening  another  courier  arrived 
here  from  the  prince  de  Cobourg,  with  the 
important  news,  that  he  had  again  attacked 
and  beaten  the  grand  vizir,  and  driven  him 
back  as  far  as  the  Danube;  that  3000  Turks., 
were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  and  that  our 


troops  took  17  pieces  of  cannon,  300  load*  , 
In  the  affray  at  Verfailles  on  the  6th  of     ed  camels,  400  buffaloes,  2000  oxen,  5000 

loaded  waggons,  70,000  tents,  with  the 
whole  of  the  grand  vizir's  treafure  and 
equipage;  and  that  the  boo '.y  was  altogether 
immenfe.  The  courier  brought  a  fuperb 
tent,  and  a  number  of  coftly  fabrcs  and 
Turkiili  knives  with  him,  which  his  majefty 
ordered  to  be  depofitcd  in  the  arfenal. 
Baron  Kiefemayer,  who  came  as  courier 
upon  this  occafion,  alfo  brought  a  pair  of 
Turkifh  colours  with  him,  which  he  took, 
from  the  enemy  with  his  own  hands. 

Od.  7 .  The  baron  de  Laudohn,  nephew 
of  our  held  marllial,  arrived  here  yefterday 
with  difpatches  from  his  excellency  prince 
Potemkin;  in  which    he  compliments   the 


©ffober,  about  fifty  ot  the  Parifian  troops 
and  mob  were  killed,  and  eighty  of  the 
king's  guards  cut  to  pieces.  The  malTacre 
would  have  been  much  more  terrible,  had 
k  not  been  for  his  majefty's  orders. 

The  queen  of  France  owes  the  preferva- 
tion  of  her  life  to  the  gallant  marquis  de  la 
Fayette. 

Oct.  20.  The  pecuniary  prefents  lately 
made  to  the  Flench  national  alTembly  have 
been  great,  and  are  encrealjng  daily.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  has  given  2,500,000  li- 
vrcs;  M.  Neckar,  100,000  livres;  I'Abbe 
de  S.  Non,  4000  livres — one  moiety  of  his 
abbey;  M.  Nicoiai,  picfidcnt  of  the  cham- 


brcs  des  comptcs,  rehgned    a    penfion    of     emperor  on  the  late  viftory  gained  by  the 


100;000  Ir.res,  and  gave  25,000;  M.  de 
Aticrc,  a  refugee,  in  England,  100,000 
crowns ;  the  invalid  guards  though  poor, 
prefented  3000  livres;  the  company  of 
iiookfeUers  gave  20,000  livres  ;  the  patri- 
otic focicty  at  Verfailles  gave  88,000  livres; 
a  private  loldier  of  the  Parifian  militia  310  ; 
M.  Rigaud,  1000;  the  governor  h's  plate; 
M.  Riii),  plate  to  the  amount  bl  15,000  li- 
vres, alfo   a  remiitaticG    cf   ic,')OC  livres. 


prince  de  Cobourg,  and  informs  his  impe- 
rial majefty,  that  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Bernbourg,  who  commanded  the  van  of 
the  Ruffian  army,  under  prince  Potemkin, 
had  attacked  a  ferafkier  of  three  tails,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  between  7  and  8000 
Spahis,  in  their  march  to  fuccour  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Bender,  over  whom  he  had  obtained 
a  complete  viftory,  near  Kaufchan,  on  the 
Neifter. 
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Eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
on  the  fpot,  and  1 20  taken  prifoners ;  among 
whom  IS  the  Ottoman  general.  The  artil- 
lery alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ruflians. 

Conjlantinople,  Aug.  2c.  The  Sultan  lately 
affured  M.  Bulgakow,  the  Ruflian  miniftcr, 
that  helhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  but  thepro- 
mife  is  not  yet  fulfilled  ;  however,  it  is  con- 
fidently alfcrted,  that  he  will  leave  the  Seven 
Towers  the  i6;h  ind.  and  that  two  French 
vcffcls  are  ready  to  receive  him.  They  axe 
buly  at  the  hotel  in  packing  up  his  bag- 
gage,  &C. 

Aug.  5.  The  Ottoman  porte  and  the 
court  of  Sweden,  havejufl  concluded  a  con- 
vention, whereby  they  reciprocally  agree 
not  to  liftea  feparately  to  propofuions  of 
peace  with  their  common  enemy.  The 
porte  has  engaged  to  pay  to  his  Swedifh  ma- 
jelty  a  lublidy  ot  about  20,000  purfes  in 
thecourie  ot  ten  years. 

Letters  from  Vienna  pofitively  aflert  that 
the  Turks  have  attacked  Oc^akow  by  fea, 
and  that  Bender  is  invelted  by  the  Ruffians. 

SIEGE    OF    BELGRADE. 

The  trenches  were  opened  before  this  im- 
portant place  the  15th  of  September,  and 
lo  early  as  the  16th,  a  battery  was  opened 
on  the  luburb  called  the  Kafcian  fuburb. 

On  the  20th  the  bombardment  was  to 
begin;  and  then  the  beiieged  v/ill  have  to 
lultain  the  fire  of  450  pieces  of  ordnance. 

On  the  15th,  marihal  Laudohn  fent  feve- 
ral  of  his  Saiques  as  near  to  Belgrade  as  pof- 
fible  :  the  Turks  at  Waifcrftadt  immediately 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them  to  keep  them 
«ff. 

The  flotilla  liad  no  other  objcft  than  to 
cover  the  workmen,  who  were  prepaiing 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Danube. 

The  lame  day  the  marfhal  occupied  all 
the  heights  that  commanded  the  Raizenltantj 
where  redoubts  were  immediately  thrown 
up,  for  the  purpofe  of  letting  fire  to  the 
houfes. 

The  i6th  the  Turks  kept  up  a  fire  the 
whole  day.  The  A  uifrians  returned  it  a- 
gainil  the  fuburb,  called  the  luburb  of  the 
tavc,  and  fet  fire  to  lome  of  the  houles  in  it. 

The  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  a  redoubt 
was  finilhed  oppofite  the  fuburb  ot  Con- 
liantmople,  fo  called  from  its  being  on  the 
road  to  that  city,  and  fet  fire  to  u  in  three 
different  places,  the  :  arks  endeavouring  all 
the  time,  but  with  little  effeft,  to  interrupt 
the  beliegcis  by  repeated  vollies  tiom  their 
artillery. 

During  the  night  the  Aullrians  threw  a 
great  number  ot  red-hot  balls  into  tfiat 
luburb — the  horizon  was  in  a  manner  bright- 
ened by  them. 

The  17th  the  Turks  renewed  their  fire, 
and  direfted  it  principally  againfi  the  re- 
doubt raifed   by  the  bcfiegers  on  the  Dona- 


witza,  where  there  were  12  guns  already 
mounted,  fo  that  the  Turks  began  their  fire 
rather  too  late.  On  this  redoubt  20  mor- 
tars were  afterwards  placed,  in  addition  to 
the  1  2  guns. 

The  redoubts  before  the  fuburb  of  Con- 
ftantinople  are  within  500  yards  of  the 
place.  The  befiegcd,  in  en;  eavouring  to 
interrupt  the  works,  killed  a  great  many 
people. 

The  befieged  had  a  battery  before  the  gate 
called  the  Conflantinopic  Gate,  but  the  o^uns 
were  foon  dil mounted. 

They  then  mounted  fome  other  guns 
before  the  gate  of  the  fuburb,  hut  they 
pointed  them  fo  high,  that  they  went  quite 
over  the  Auftrian  redoubts,  and  as  far  as 
the  ccmp.  A  few  Ihells  and  grenades, 
from  the  befiegers,  made  the  befiegcd  drav/ 
off  thcfe  guns. 

At  night  the  befiegeis  began  again  to 
throw  red-hot  fhot  into  the  luburbs,  with 
great  effeft ;  for  the  flames  occafioned  by 
them  raged  the  whole  ni^ht. 

During  the  night,  between  the  17th  and 
i8ih,  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Dona- 
witza,  by  the  befiegers,  whence  thcv  ran  a 
trench  to  the  point  of  the  Save,  without 
loiing  a  hngle  man. 

The  night  between  the  iSth  and  19th,  it 
was  continued  almoll  to  the  brink  of  the 
Save. 

This  trench  is  to  communicate  with  a 
great  bomb  battery,  which  it  was  expi-fted 
would  be  finifiied  by  the  very  farthell,  the 
night  of  the  21ft.  T.-.is  battery  is  to  reduce 
to  afhes  the  Wafferlladt,  and  to  dilinount 
the  guns  in  front  of  the  callle. 

In  the  morning  of  the  igth,  the  troop.s 
under  the  command  of  general  count  dc 
Clairfait  paffed  the  Danube,  and  look  polt 
in  Servia. 

The  number  of  batteries  already  opened 
before  Belgrade  is  26;  the  number  that 
will  be  opened  53. 

No  news  had  ai rived  when  our  accounts 
came  away,  of  the  approach  of  ihe  ieralkicr 
Abdy  Pacha  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade. 

But  as  he  was  expected,  lieutenant  field 
marfhal  Colloredo  had  advanced  with  Sooa 
troops  on  the  road  by  whicti  he  mull  pals; 
and  the  free  corps  of  Mihaljoutz,  (aid  to  be 
io,coo  Itrong,  have  taken  poll  on  trie  tieichts 
ot  Semandria,  whence  they  can  ice  over  a 
great  extent  of  country. 

The  ptince  de  Waldeck  h  s  been  polled 
alfo  with  fo.nic  regiments  on  the  way  ths 
Ieralkicr  muU  pais,  lb  that  the  Auflrians  are 
not  only  prepared  for  his  arrival,  but  aclualiy 
wiih  for  it,  as  they  think  a  battle,  it  won, 
would  fave  them  a  v.orld  of  trouble  and  fa- 
tigue in  taking  Belgrade  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. 

Thcv  unagire;  that  if  the  ferafkicr  is  df- 
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fcated,   Belgrade    will   furrcnder 
giving  much  further  trouble. 

On  the  i8th  all  communication  between 
Belgrade  and  the  furrounding  country  was 
completely  cut  off;  fo  that  the  town  was 
blocked  up  on  all  fides. 

Should  Belgrade  fall  in  the  enfuing  cam- 
paign, many  people  imagine  that  the  *vertt 
will  caule  fuch  a  Ihock  at  Conftantinople, 
as  may  {hake  the  fultan's  throne  to  its  foun- 
ilation,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  ruins  raife 
a  fyftcm  of  government,  more  confonant  to 
the  diftates  of  reafon  and  juftiee,  than  that 
tyrannical  government,  by  which  fo  exten- 
five  and  populous  an  empire  is  at  prefent 

bound.  ,    -,  r        ji 

Laudohn  is  undoubtedly  and  defervedly 
amongft  the  beft  famed  generals  in  Europe  ; 
but  the  irregular  and  incurfwe  war,  which 
u  is  the  policy  of  the  Turks  at  prefent  to 
maintain,  requires,  if  not  a  man  of  more 
natural  vigour  and  alacrity,  at  leaft  of  great- 
er a<!^ivuy  and  youth.  Laudohn's  own 
laurels  were  acquired  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  though  he  was  employed  in  a  differ- 
ent ityle  of  warfare. 

RUSSIANS  AND  SWEDES. 

Piterjburgk,  Sept.  i8.  The  retreat  of  the 
Swedes  from  the  RuIFian  territory  is  fully 
confirmed;  our  lofs  in  the  late  aftion  was 
the  chevalier  Varoge,  adjutant  to  the  vice- 
admiral,  and  3Z  men,  including  fubalterns, 
killed  ;  befidcs  which  there  were  one  ma- 
jor, three  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  67 
men  wounded  ;  we  took  60  priforiers._ 

In  the  the  aftion  of  the  firft  we  took  44 
pieces  of  cannon,  a  vafl  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  provifions,  befides  which  the 
detachment  under  major-general  RoUe, 
took  from  one  of  his  Swedilh  batteries  two 
24  pounders,  and  from  another  fix  18 
pounders,  and  21  pieces  of  fraail  cannon, 
a  large  gun-boat,  a  fmall  yatcht,  five  barks, 
twofloops,  a  barge  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Sweden  himfeU,  three  tranfports,  and  a 
variety  of  valuable  effefts. 

Stcckholm,  Sept.  20.  At  the  moment  of 
the  departure  of  the  poft,  we  ha^/e  received 
news  from  Finland,  that  general  Armfeld 
had  difembarked  his  corps  of  4600  men  on 
the  9th,  at  Stromby,  near  Porkola,  and 
that  on  the  1 2th  he  arrived  at  the  head  quar- 
ters ;  whereupon  his  majefty  had  taken  the 
refolutiffin  of  afting  again  offenfively,  as 
foon  as  he  (hould  be  joined  by  general  Arm- 
feld's  forces.  The  galley-fleet,  entirely  re- 
paired and  confiderably  augmented,  was  to 
put  to  fea  the  16th  to  feek  the  prince  Naflau, 
who  ftill  keeps  the  ftation  where  he  gave 
battle  on  the  24th  of  Auguft;  a  battle  more 
Woody  on  the  fide  of  the  Ruffians  than  on 
that  of  the  Swedes,  the  firft  having  loft 
^000  men,  600  of  whom  were  of  the  etn- 


prefs's  guard*,  who  pcrifbed  in  the  boats 
that  were  blown  up. 

The  court  martial  are  to  pronounce  fen- 
tence  on  count  Liljehorn  this  day.  It  is  faid 
that  he  had  effaced  many  obfervations  from 
the  fhip's  journal. 

The  feafon  is  already  fo  ftormy,  that  our 
fleet  at  Carlfcrone  will  probably  not  gd  out 
this  year. 

Londcn,  Sept.  24.  The  following  is  the 
king  of  Sweden's  letter  to  the  queeii  and 
regency  at  Stockholm,  dated  Swenbourg, 
Aug.  29.—"  On  the  24th  inft.  at  ten  in  the 
the  morning,  the  Ruffian  fleet  of  gallies,  un- 
der the  prince  of  Naffau  and  two  other  ad- 
mirals, in  two  divifions,  attempted  to  fur- 
round  our  fleet,  by  attacking  on  both  fides 
with  nearly  a  double  fuperior  force.  The 
aftion  lafted  with  great  bravery  until  nine 
in  the  evening,  when  our  fleet  got  iHto 
Swartholm  fo  little  damaged  that  they  will 
be  at  fea  in  two  days.  We  loft  one  large 
galley  and  oneToroma,  (a  fmaller  kind) both 
which  ran  aground,  and  the  Ruffians  took 
another.  Our  frigate  Trole,  alfo  got  a- 
ground,  with  another  Toroma,  the  latter  of 
which  was  blown  up  by  her  commander-. 
The  Ruffian  officers  taken  and  brought  ia 
prifoners  report,  that  the  attack  was  made 
by  their  whole  fleet,  avowedly,  totally  to  an- 
nihilate ours,  but  which,  by  the  bravery  of 
our  officers  and  feamen,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  injure  materially. 

AUSTRIAN    NETHERLANDS. 

The  moment  of  the  Grand  Revolution 
approaches  very  faft.  The  country  is  in 
moft  dreadful  agitation.  Government  haS 
already  taken  the  precautions  to  remove  the 
royal  treafury,  and  the  archives  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  all  the  coftly  furniture  of 
the  archduke  and  duchefs,  out  of  the  town. 
— They  are  fent  oft'  to  Vienna  under  a  ftrong 
guard.  The  treafuries  of  the  provinces  arc 
likewife  fecurcd ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  they  will  be  foon  enough  to  get 
paft  the  frontiers  befote  the  revolution  takes 
place. 

The  archbifliop  of  Malines  has  been  put 
under  arreft  at  Bruffels,  as  wcUbs  thebifhop 
of  Antwerp.  Several  other  perfons  have 
been  ferved  in  like  manner,  but  government 
dare  not  execute  any  for  fear  of  retribution. 

The  imperial  miriifter  at  Paris  has  de- 
manded the  fuccour  of  24,000  itten  froiti 
the  court  of  France — the  latter  has  i-eferrcd 
him  to  the  national  affembly,  which  began 
by  aflcing  the  minifter  for  the  70  millions 
which  the  emperor  was  indebted  to  France. 
Any  fuccour  from  this  quarter  is  therefore 
not  to  be  expefted. 

:^  The  remainder  of  this  month's  intel- 
ligence 1-Ml  be  given  in  the  fup^leimnt  to  tlAi 
vol  urn;. 
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T/^r  History  o/" //>#  Revolution  ///  Russia  in  1762,  nvhen  the prefent 
Emprefs  Catharine  II.  afcended the  throne, 

[  Continued  from  page  713,  and  noiv  concluded.  ] 

SOON  after  his  firfl:  arrival  at  what  he  had  expefted,  was  occa- 
Peterhof,  he  had  difpatched  fioned  by  the  following  remarkable 
general  Lievers  and  prince  Bara-  circumftances.  General  Lievers, 
'  tinflii  to  Cronlladt,  to  reconnoitre  upon  his  arrival  at  Cronftadt,  took 
the  place  :  general  Lievers  was  the  command  of  the  fortrefs  ;  but, 
admitted  without  difficulty  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  garrifon  had 
prince  Baratinlki  returned  to  Pe-  no  knowledge  of  the  revolution, 
terhol,  with  the  account  that  no  was  unwilling  to  give  any  alarm, 
news  of  the  revolution  had  reach-  by  fpreading  the  report  ;  and,  as 
cd  Cronitadt ;  that  general  Li-  he  fhortly  expedled  the  emperor, 
evers  was  preparing^  for  his  imme-  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  wait 
diate  reception  ;  that  his  majefty  for  his  appearance  before  he  made 
would  hnd  there  an  afylum,  where  any  attempts  to  fecure  the  fidelity 
the  emprefs's  troops  could  not  pe-  of  the  garrifon,  or  ifTued  any  or- 
netrate  ;  and  from  whence  he  dershollile  to  the  party  of  the  em- 
might,  in  cafe  of  extreme  neceffity,  prefs.  During  this  interval,  ad- 
efcape  by  fea  to  his  dominions  in  miral  Talicin  came  to  Cronftadt  ; 
Holitein.  In  confequence  of  this  he  had  been  difpatched  from  Pe- 
reprefeutation,  the  emperor  order-  terfburgh  by  the  emprefs,  who  had 
ed  the  Holftein  troops,  who  were  forgotten,  in  the  firft  hurry  of  the 
upon  their  march  to  Peterhof,  to  revolution,  to  fecure  that  import- 
return  to  Oranienbaum  ;  but,  by  ant  fortrefs  ;  and  was  now  fent, 
an  unaccountable  fatality,  he  pro-  if  it  fhould  not  prove  too  late  for 
tra6ted  his  departure  till  midnight,  that  purpofe.  He  was  admitted 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  harbour,  Into  the  place  vi'ithout  oppofition  : 
to  his  inexpreffible  furprife  and  foon  perceiving  the  fituation  of 
aftonifliment,  the  imperial  yacht  affairs,  he  inftantly  commanded 
at  firit  was  refufed  admittance  by  the  arreft  of  general  Lievers,  which 
the  centinels,  who  objected  to  the  was  as  Inllantly  obeyed  ;  the  ma~ 
latenefs  of  the  hour  ;  and,  when  rines  and  failors  bting  more  in- 
it  was  reprefented  to  them  that  the  clined  to  execute  the  orders  of  an 
emperor  was  on  board,  they  ftill  admiral  than  thofe  of  a  general* 
perfifted  in  their  refafa!,and  threat-  Havrng  fecured  the  general's  per- 
ened  to  fire  from  the  batteries,  if  fon,  he  announced  to  the  gsrrilon 
the  vefTcl  did  not  inftantly  retire.  the  revolution  at  Peterfbuigh  :  he 
This  reception,  fo  diff.-:ent  from  acquainted  them   that  the  trnpero-r 
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was  depofed  ;.  that  the  army  and  and  the  reft,  of  the  court  in  the  pa- 
the  fenate  had  declared  for  Catha-  lace.  About  ten,  he  again  made 
rine  ;  and  that  all  oppofition  rouft.  his  appearance  in  a  more  calm  and 
be  fruitlefs  and  dangerous.  Thefe  compofed  flate  of  mind.  The 
arguments,  joined  to  a  large  quan-  Holltein  guards  no  fooner  beheld 
tity  of  fphituous  liquors,  produced  their  royal  mafter,  than  they  all 
the  defired  efFe<5l  ;  and  Catharine  crouded  round  him  ;  fome  were 
was  proclaimed  fole  eraprefs.  Thus  ftruggling  to  kifs  his  haod,  others 
a  place,  of  fo  much  importance  as  hung  about  his  perfon,  many  knelt 
to  have  delayed,  if  not  prevented,  down,  fome  even  profl:rated  them- 
the  final  fuccefs  of  the  infurredlion,  felves  before  him;  all  fhedding 
was  feized  by  admiral Talicin,  with-  tears  of  affedion,  and  in  terms  of 
out  the  lead  oppofition  ;  and  Peter  the  ilrongeft  attachment  conjured 
was  denied  admittance.  him  to  lead  them  againft  the  em- 
Upon  this  difappointraent,  his  prefs ;  offering  to  ftand  by  him  to 
onlyremainingretource  was  inllant-  the  lail  extremity,  and  to  facrifice 
]y  to  croud  fail  for  the  gulf  of  their  lives  in  his  defence.  Peter 
Bothnia,  and  to  feek  an  afylum  in  was  fo  much  animated  by  thefe  af- 
Sweden,  from  whence  he  might  feeling  affurances  of  zsal  and  fide- 
eafily  penetrate  to  his  army  in  Po-  lity,  that  he  caught  their  fpirit  for 
merania,  or  to  his  dominions  in  a  moment,  and  cried  out,  **  To 
Holftein.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  aims  !"  but  the  tears  of  the  women, 
that  monarch  to  a£t  no  decifive  his  own  irrefolution,  and  the  re- 
part  in  this  important  crifis  :  flat-  fleftionthat  refiftance  wouldbeinef- 
terir.c^  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  fedualfoon  damped  thismomentary 
fiill  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  fi.t  of  courage,  and  he  again  re- 
with  the  emprefs,  ■and  prevailed  conciled  himfelf  to  fubmiffion, 
upon  by  the  cries  and  intreaties  of  Early  in  the  morning,  he  had 
the  women  who  were  on  board,  he  difpatched  major-general  Ifmahilof, 
returned  to  Oranienbaum,  where  in  whom  he  repofcd  implicit  confi- 
he  arrived  about  four  in  the  morn-  dence,  to  the  emprefs,  with  a  let- 
ing.  When  Peter  quitted  that  ter,  offering  to  refign  his  crown, 
palace  on  the  preceding  morning,  he  upon  condition  that  he  (hculd  be 
was  dreffed  in  his  Pruffian  regimen-  permitted  to  retire  into.  Hclilcin, 
tals.  Upon  his  return  he  was  in  his  with  Elizabeth  Voronzof,  and  his 
Ruffian  uniform:  he  now  fawh's  er-  favourite  Godovitz.  Ifmahilof 
ror  in  defplfing  the  prejudices  of  found  the  emprefs  in  the  convent  of 
his  fubje6ls,  but  it  was  too  late.  Strelna,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
Eittle  circumllances  of  this  kind  mitted  to  her  prefence.  The  great 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  hiftorian's  policy  on  the  fide  of  Catharine  now 
notice,  as  great  events  frequently  confided  in  getting  poffcfiion  of 
turn  upon  them,  and  they  often  the  emperor's  ptrfon,  without  the 
difcover  the  true  charafter  of  the  eiTuiion  of  blood  ;  it  was  her  object, 
principal  perfonages  concerned  in  therefore, toamufehim,withoutdrIv- 
the  fcene.  inghimtodefperatemeafures.;  forfhe 
Upon  his  return  toOranienbaum,  well  knew  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to 
he  immediately  retired  alone  and  in  head  his  Kolftein  troops,  and  to 
great  agitation  to  his  houfe  in  the  defend  his  life  to  the  laft  extremity  ; 
wrtrefs,       leaving   marflial   Munich  or  he  might  {till  be  able   to  make 
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his  efcape,  and  involve  the  enapire  unaccompanied  by  guards  or  at- 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  long  civil  tcndants,  drove  to  Pfteihof,  wliere 
W3r.  The  judicious  manner  in  he  arrived  half  pall  twelve,  and 
V^htcb  (he  conducted  the  delicate  was  immedlattly  feparated  from 
affair,  fhows  her  no  lefs  able  in  the  his  companions.  The  empreis  de- 
arts  of  negotiation,  tlnn  I«  the  dined  a  perfonal  conference  ;  but 
fpirit  of  enterprize-  fcnt  count  Paniu,  who  was   admit- 

SHe  calmly  reprefented  to  Ifma-  ted   alone.       What    paff^rd    durino; 

hilof  the    madntfs  of  any  attempt  this  awful  interview,  between   tliat 

to  oppofe  her,  now  in  full  pofTcflion  nobleman    and    his    depofed   fovc- 

of  fovereign  authority  ;   fue  point-  reign,   is    nr-t,   nor  probably  never 

ed  to  her  troops,   who  were  polled  will    be,  difclofed    to   the    public; 

in  large  bodies  upon   the   adjacent  but  nothing  can   convey  a  (Ironger 

grounds  ;  adding,   that  Peter's  re-  piclure  of  the   emperor's  weakncfs 

fiftance  would  only  draw  on    him-  and  pufdlanimity,  than  the  follow- 

felf  and  his  party  the  vengeance  of  ing  abdication  in  form,  which  was 

an    enraged    army;   fhe    propofed,  the  refult  of  their  converfatlon. 

therefore,   that  the  emperor  fliould  <«  During  the  fnort  period  which 

himfelf  repair  to    Peterhof,  where  I  have    reigned   over    the    Ruffian 

the  terms  of  his  abdIc::tion    fiiould  empire,    I  have   found,  from  expe- 

be  adjulled.      Ifmahilof,  now  find-  rience,   that  my  abilitlts  are  infuf- 

ing  the   tide  of  fuccefs  turned   on  ncient  to  fupport  fo  great  a  burden  ; 

the  fide  of  the   emprefs,  and   per-  and    that    1    am    not    capable    of 

ceiving  the   clergy,  the  army,  the  directing  the  Ruffian  empire  in  any 

principal   nobles,    engaged   in    her  way,  and  much  lefs   withadefpo- 

caufe,  was  convinced  that  nothing  tic    power.     I    alfo    acknowledo-e 

was  left  to    Peter  but  fubmlluon.  that  I   have  been  the   caufe   of  all 

Seduced    by    the    infinuating    elo-  the    interior  troubles,   which,   had 

quence  and  engaging  addrefs  of  the  they  continued  much  longer,  would 

craprefs,  he  undertook  to  perfuade  have    overturned   the    empire,  and 

his  unhappy  mafter,  by  immediate  have  covered  me  with   eternal    dif- 

fubmiffion,    to  fave   an    elfufion  of  grace.     Having   feiioufly  weighed 

blood,  which  could  be   produdive  thefe  clrcumdances,  I  declare,  with- 

of    no    effeflual   advantage   to    his  out  conftraint,  and  In  the  mod  fo- 

caufe.  lemn    manner,  to  the    Ruifiiin  em- 

Ifmahilof  came  to  Orc?n;en})aum  pite,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that 
between  ten  and  eleven,  and  found  I  for  ever  renounce  the  goverrimenj; 
the  emperor  in  the  palace  wlih  Mu-  of  the  fald  empire,  never  dtfirlni; 
nich,  Elizabeth  Voronzof,  Godo-  hereafter,  to  rcign  therein,  eJhcr 
vitz,  and  others,  anxioufly  expeCl-  as  an  abfolute  iovtreign,  or  unJer 
ing  his  arrival.  Having  retired  any  other  form  of  goveruir;enr.  I 
into  another  apartment,  the  refult  declare  alfo,  that  1  v.IU  never  en- 
of  their  conference  was,  that  in  deavcvar  to  reafTume  the  goverment. 
lefs  tiian  an  hour,  the  en)peror.  As  a  pledge  of  this,  I  fwcar  finctre- 
v/ith  Elizabeth  V(^ronzuf,  Godo-  ly  before  God,  and  all  the  woilj^ 
vitz,  and  llmahilof,  entered  the  to  this  prcfcnt  renuncidtlon,  writ- 
carriage,  in  which  the  latter  had  ten  and  Dgr^ed  with  my  own  hand- 
returned   to    Oranienbaum  ;    and,  Peter."     June  29th,  O.  o.   i-^Cjz. 
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Having  figned  this  abdication,  he     known,  that  had   Peter,   upon  the 
was  conveyed  in  the  evening,  a  pri-     firft    news  of  the  revolution  made 
foner  to   Robfcha,  a  fmall  imperial     his  appearance  in  perfon,  many  of 
])alace  twenty  miles  from  Peterhof,     the  troops  would  have  deferted    to 
and  the  emprefs  returned  about  the     his  ftandard.     This    fpirit  of  dif- 
fame  time  to  Peterfburgh.     About     content  was  obferved,  and  fecretly 
feven  (he  made   her  triumphant  en-     fomented  by   the    partizans  of  the 
try  on  horfeback  amidft  continued     emperor,     the   tide    of    popularity 
huzzas ;  the  ftreeta  were  filled  with     was  even  turning  in  his  favour,  and 
a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,     a  new  rifing  was  hourly   expelled: 
who  were  drawn   up   in  lines,  and     at  this  crifis  Peter's  deceafe  reftor- 
kifled  her   hands,  which  (lie    held     ed  peace   to   the  dlftrafted  empire, 
out  to  them  as  (he  paffed  along,  A     and   delivered   Ruffia  from  the  im- 
great  number  of  priefts  were  affem-     pending  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  This 
bled  upon  this  occafion   about  the     event  happened  at  Robfcha  on  the 
avenues  to  the  palace  :  as  fhe  rode     6th  of  July,  O.  S.   on  the  feventh 
through   their  ranks,    (lie   {looped     day  of  his  confinement,  and  in  the 
down  to  falute   the  cheeks   of   the     34th   year  of  his  age.     His   body 
principal  clergy,  while   they    were     was  brought   to  the  convent  of  St. 
kiffing  her   hand,  a  mode  of   falu-     Alexander  Nevflvi,  at  Peterfburgh, 
tation   in  Ruilia,  expreffive  of  the     and  there  laid  in  (late,  where  per- 
hic^heft  deference.  fons  of  all    ranks   were   admitted. 

The  firft  hurry  of  the  revolution     according  to  the  cuftom  of  Ruffia, 
was  no  fooner  paft,  and   the    fpirit     to  kifs  the  hand    of  the    deceafed. 
of  revolt  had  fcarce  time  to  fubfide,     His  remains  were  then  buried  in  the 
before  many  repented  of  having  de-     church   of    the    convent,  and    the 
ferted   their   fovereign.      The   po-     fepulchre   was    dillinguifhed    with 
pulace,     always  prone  to   change,     neither  tomb  nor  infcription. 
began  to  pity  their   dethroned  nio-  *     The  death  of  Peter  was  not  fol- 
narch,  and  loft  fight  of  his  defe6i:s     lowed    by    any    of    thofe    tragical 
in  the  contemplation    of  his   cala-     fcenes  which  had  hitherto  unlform- 
mity  ;  they  regarded  him  no  longer     ly  difgraced  the  revolutions  in  Ruf- 
in  the  light  of  a    mifguided   ruler,     fia  :   not  one  of  the  nobles  was  fent 
but  only  as  an  unfortunate  prince,     into    Siberia  ;   there  were  no  pub- 
driven  from  the  height  of  power  to     lie  or  private  executions;   even  the 
the  moft    abjed:  ftate,  and    fubjeA     perfonal    enemies   of    the    emprefs 
to  the  horrors   of  a  perpetual  im-     v^'ere    forgiven.     Marlhal    Munich 
prifonnient.     Peter,  notwithftand-     had    given    the  emperor    the   beft 
ing     his   violence   and    incapacity,     advice,  and  had  cJBfered  to  fupport 
poffeflcd   feveral  qualifications  of  a     him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  per- 
popular    nature,    and    was    greatly     fon.     The    emprefs    is  faid  to  have 
beloved  by   thofe  who  had  acccfs  to     mildly  enquired  the  motives  which 
his  perfou.     During  the  emprefs's    had  incited  in  him    fuch   an   active 
march  to  Peterhof,  feveral  private     fpirit  of  oppnfition  to  her  interefts. 
f  )idiers  manifefted  ftrong  fymptoms     **  I  was    at  that  per'od,"     replied 
of    dill'atisfaClion  ;      feme     openly    Munich  with  a  fpirit  which  twenty 
murmured  at  being  led  againft  their    years  imprifonmcnt  could  rot  lub- 
fovereign  ;    and    it  has  fince   been     due,    *'  engaged   by  the   ftrongeil 


On  the  "Patriotic  ConduCi 

tics  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  exert 
iiiyfelf  in  behalf  of  my  late  maf- 
ter  ;  your  majefty  is  now  my  fove- 
reign,  and  will  experience  the 
fame  fidelity. '*  The  emprefs, 
ftruck  with  the  magnanimity  of  his 
anfvver,  with  equal  greatnefs  of 
Blind  repofed  in  him  the  moil  un- 
bounded confidence,  which  was 
juftified  by  his  fubfequent  conduct. 
As  foon  as  the  danger  of  a  new  in- 
furre£lion  wasdifpclled,  count  Vo- 
ronzof  was  releafed  from  prifon, 
and  afterwards  employed.  Eliza- 
beth Voronzof  experienced  from 
the  emprefs  no  exprellion  of  either 
jealouly  or  refentmcnt  ;  her  perfon 
was  untouched,  and  fhe  even  retain- 
ed, undiminifhed,  all  the  fruits  of 
Peter's  bounty.  Catharine,  with 
a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  her  cha- 
ra<^er,  forgave  the  indignities 
which  (he  had  received  at  her  fug- 
geftion,  and  even  her  prefumption 
in  afpiring  to  a  participation  of  the 
crown  :  (he  was  permitted  to  cf- 
poufe  a  private  perfon,  and  ftill 
remains  at  Peterfburgh,  a  living 
monument  of  the  emprefs's  unpa- 
ralleled lenity.  Godovitz,  the  em- 
peror's    favourite,     and  who   was 
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particularly  obnoxious  to  the  em- 
prefs, was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
native  country;  and  the  Holftein 
guards,  who  had  offered,  nay  even 
importuned  the  emperor  to  conduct 
them  againft  the  emprefs,  were 
not  treated  with  the  lead  degree 
of  feverity  :  they  who  chole  to 
itiliil  were  incorporated  in  the  dif» 
ferent  regiments  ;  and  the  others 
withdrew  themfelves  unmolefted 
from  RulTia.  Prince  George  of 
Holftein,  uncle  to  Peter,  and  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
fign  of  arrelling  the  emprefs,  was 
detained  a  prifoner  in  his  ov.n  pa- 
lace, during  the  progrefs  of  the  re- 
volution ;  but  that  event  had  no 
fooner  taken  place,  than  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  field - 
marftial,  and  appointed  adminif- 
trator  of  Plolftein  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  great  duke. 

The  emprefs  was  in  the  34th 
year  of  herage,when  ^u.t  afcended 
the  throne  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  this 
revolution  was  no  lefs  owing  to  her 
perfonal  fpirit  and  abilities,  than 
to  the  zeal  of  her  party  and  the 
popularity  of  her  caufe. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Magazine. 


S  I  R, 

ON  reading  Gordon's  Hiflory 
of  the  American  Revoluti- 
on, I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  he 
has  noticed  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  American  women,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  their  virtuous  exertions 
rendered  efiential  fervices  to  their 
country. — In  June,  1780,  a  bank 
was  inilituted  at  Philadelphia,  for 
fupplying  the  army  with   provitl- 


ons  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
engagedtofupportit  with  iS9,ccoL 
fterling.  "  But  (fays  dr.  Gordon) 
the  Am'erican  daughters  of  liberty 
in  Philadelphia,  were  defirous  of 
fliaring  with  the  gentlemen,  in  the 
fplendors  of  patriotifm.  *  To  this 
end,  "  The  fenti7nents  of  an  Ame- 
rican ivoman'^  were  publifhed  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  12th  (of  June); 
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and,     tiie   day    following,     feveral  ttiore  than  barren  vvlfhes  for  llie  fuC* 

ladies  afTembled.      It  was  propofed  cersoffogloriousa revolution.  They 

to  divide  the  city  into  ten  diftricts,  afpire  to   render  themfelves   more 

nearly  equal  in   extent,  and  to  in-  really    ufeful  ;  and    this   fentiment 

vite   three  or  four  ladies   in  each,  is  univerfal,  from  the  north   to  the 

10  fro  to  every  houfe  in  their  ward,  fouth     of     the      thirteen     United 

and  to  prcfent  to  each  woman  and  States.     Our  ambition    is   kindled 

{•irl,    without  diftindion,     a   fub-  by  the   fame   of  thofc  heroines  of 

fcription   paper,   meant  to  procure  antiquity,  who  have  rendered  their 

donations.     Forty  ladies  were   in-  fex  illuftrious,  and  have  proved  ta 

vited,  who  undertook   the  taflc  af-  the  univerfe,  that,  if  the  weakneft 

figned  them,  with  pleafure,  confi-  of  our  cOnftitution,  if  opinion  and 

derinb-  it    as  a   great  honor.     The  manners  did  not  forbid  us  to  march 

day  following  the   invitation,  they  to  glory   by  the  fame   paths  as  the 

fet  out  on   foot,  obferving  to  keep  men>  we  (hould  at  leaft  equal,  and 

exadly   to   their  wafd.       As    the  fometimes  furpafs  them  in  our  love 

caufe  of  their  vifit  was  known,  they  for  the  public  good.     I   glory  lA 

were  received  with  all    the   refpeft  all   that  which   my    fex    has  done, 

due    to  theif  tommiffion  ;    in  the  great^  and  commendable.     I    call 

mean   time,  the  offering   intended  to  mind   with  enthufiafm  and  with 

for  the  foldiers   was   prefented  to  admiration,  all  thofe  a6ts   of  cnu- 

them— they  did  tiot   omit  a  fingle  rage,  of  conftancy  and  patriotifm, 

j^oufe. The  colleftion  they  made  which  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  to  US: 

was    confiderable  ;   biit   was  much  the   people    favoured    by    heaven^ 

increafcd  by  donations  from   ladies  prefefvcd  from   deftrudlion  by  the 

in  the  country.'*  virtues,  the  zeal  and  the  tefolutioil 

Wiihing  topreferve  in  your  Valu-  of  Deborah,     of    Judith,  of  Eft* 

able  repoVitory, the  piece  entitled—  her  !   The  fortitude  of  the  mothet 

**  The  Sentiments   of  an  American  of    the    Maccabees,^  in   giving  up 

IVoman''  (and  which,  1  have  reafon  her  fons    to  die  before   her  eyes  : 

to  believe,  was  aftually  penned  by  Rotne  faved  from  the  fury  of  a  tit* 

a  woman),   1  have  fent   it  to   you  torious   enemy    by   the    efforts   of 

for  that  purpofe  :   it  being  a  fugi-  Volumnia,  and  other  Roman  ladies: 

tive  piece,  your  publication  of  it,  fo  many  famous    fieges   where  the 

may  refcue  it  from  oblivion.  women  have  been  feen  forgetting  the 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  FAIR  SEX.  wcakncfs    of    their    fex,    building 

new  walls,  digging    trenches  with 

_^ their  feeble  hands,  furnifliing  arms 

to  their  defenders,  they  themfelves 

!r-^^SfeNtiMENT5  of  an  American  darting  the   miffile  weapons  on  the 

Woman.  enemy  ;    rcfigning   the   ornament* 

0  N  the  commencement  of  ac-  of  their  apparel,  and  their  fortune 

tual    war,  the  women  of  America  to  fill  the  public  treafury,  and  tiJ 

manifefted  a  firm  rcfolution  to  con-  haften    the     deliverance    of    theit 

tribute  as  much    as  could  depend  country  ;    burying  themfelves    un- 

on  them,  to  the  deliverance  of  their  der  its  ruins  ;   throwing   themfelves 

country.     Animated  by  the  pureft  into  the  flames,  rather  thah  fubmit 
patriotifm,     they  are     fenfible    of    to  the  difgrace  of  humiliation  be- 

forrow  at  this  day,  in  not  offering  fore  a  proud  enemy. 


The  Sentimsnts  of  an 

Born  for  liberty,  difdaining  to 
bear  the  irons  of  a  tyrannic  go- 
vernment, we  aflbciate  ourfelves  to 
the  grandeur  of  thofe  fovereigns, 
cherifhed  and  revered,  who  have 
held  with  fo  much  fplendor  the 
fceptcr  of  the  greatefl  llates.  The 
Matildas,  the  Elizabeths,  the  Ma- 
ries, the  Catharines,  who  have  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  liberty,  and 
contented  to  reign  by  fweetnefs 
andjuftice,  have  broken  the  chains 
of  flavery,  forged  by  tyrants  in  the 
times  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
The  Spanilli  women,  do  they  not 
make,  at  this  moment,  the  moll 
patriotic  facritices,  to  increaie  the 
means  of  vidlory  in  the  hands  of 
their  fovereign.  He  is  a  friend  to 
the  French  nation.  They  are  our 
allies.  We  call  to  mind,  doubly 
interefted,  that  it  was  a  French 
maid  who  kindled  up  amongft  her 
fellow  citizens,  the  flame  of  pa- 
trlotifm,  buried  under  long  mis- 
fortunes :  it  was  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans who  drove  from  the  kingdom 
of  France  the  anceftors  of  thofe 
fame  Britifh,  whole  odious  yoke 
we  have  jult  iliaken  off  ;  and  whom 
it  is  necelTary  that  we  drive  from 
this  continent. 

But  I  mull  limit  myfelf  to  the 
recolleftion  of  this  fmall  number  of 
atchievments.  Who  knows  if  per- 
fons  difpofed  to  cenfure,  and  fome- 
tlmes  too  feverely  with  regard  to  us, 
may  not  dilapprove  our  appearing 
acquainted  even  with  the  actions  of 
which  our  fex  boafts  ?  We  are  at 
leail  certain,  that  he  cannot  be  a 
good  citizen  who  will  not  applaud 
our  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  ar- 
mies which  defend  our  lives,  our 
polTeflions,  our  liberty  !  The  fitu- 
ation  of  our  foldiery  has  been  re- 
prefented  to  me  ;  the  evils  infepa- 
rable  from   war,  and   the   firm  and 

Supple?fie?it,  VqI.  JIL 
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generous  fpirit  which  haa  enabled 
them  to  fupport  thefe.  But  it  has 
been  faid,  that  they  may  appre- 
hend, that,  in  the  courfe  of  along 
war,  the  view  of  their  diftrefles 
may  be  loft,  and  their  fervices  be 
forgotten.  Forgotten  !  never  ;  I 
can  anfwer  in  the  name  of  all  my 
fex.  Brave  Americans,  your  dif- 
intereftednefs,  your  courage,  and 
your  conftancy,  will  always  be 
dear  to  America,  as  long  as  fhe 
(hall  prefervc  her  virtue. 

We  know  that  at  a  dlllance  from 
the  theatre  of  war,  if  we  enjoy 
any  tranquillity,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
your  watchlngs,  your  labours,  your 
dangers.  If  I  live  happy  in  the 
midft  of  my  family  ;  if  my  hufband 
cultivates  his  field,  and  reaps  his 
harveft  in  peace  ;  if,  furrounded. 
with  my  children,  I  myfelf  nourifh 
the  youngeft,  and  prefs  it  to  my 
bofom,  without  being  afraid  of 
feeing  myfelf  feparaled  from  It,  by 
a  ferocious  enemy  ;  if  the  houfe  in 
which  we  dwell  ;  if  our  barns,  our 
orchards  are  fafe  at  the  prefent 
time  from  the  hands  of  thofe  in- 
cendiaries, it  is  to  you  that  we 
owe  it.  And  fhall  we  hefitate  to 
evidence  to  you  our  gratitude  ? 
Shall  we  hefitate  to  wear  a  cloath- 
ing  more  fimple  ;  hair  drefied  lefa 
elegant,  while  at  the  price  of  this 
fmall  privation,  we  fliall  deferve 
your  benedI6lIons  ?  Who,  amongft 
us,  will  not  renounce  with  the 
higheft  pleafure,  thofe  vain  orna- 
ments, when  (he  (hallconfider  that 
the  valiant  defenders  of  America 
will  be  able  to  draw  fome  advan- 
tage from  the  money  which  flie 
may  have  laid  out  in  thefe  ;  that 
they  will  be  better  defended  from 
the  rigours  of  the  feafons,  that 
after  their  painful  toils,  they  will 
receive  fome  extraordinary  and  un- 

3  z 
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cxpeded  relief ;  tliat  thefe  prefents 
will  perhaps  be  valued  by  them  at 
a  greater  price,  when  they  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  fay  ;  This 
is  the  offering  of  the  Ladies*  The 
time  is  arrived  to  difplay  the  fame 
fentiments  which  animated  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  when 
we  renounced  the  ufe  of  teas,  how- 
ever agreeable  to  our  tafte,  rather 
than  receive  them  from  our  perfe- 
cutors ;  when  we  made  it  appear 
to  them  that  we  placed  former  ne- 
ceffaries  in  the  rank  of  fuperfluities, 
when  our  liberty  was  interefted  ; 
when  our  republican  and  laborious 
hands  fpun  the  flax,  prepared  the 
linen  intended  for  the  ufe  of  our 
foldiers  ;  when  exiles  and  fugitives 
we  fupported  with  courage  all  the 
evils  which  are  the  concomitants 
of  war.  Let  us  not  lofe  a  mo- 
ment ;  let  us  be  engaged  to  offer 
the  homage  of  our  gratitude  at 
the  altar  of  military  valour,  and 
you,  our  brave  deliverers,  while 
mercenary  flaves  combat  to  caufe 
you  to  fhare  with  them,  the  irons 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  receive 
with  a  free  hand  our  offering,  the 
purefl  which  can  be  prcfented  to 
your  virtue, 

5^  ««  American  Woman. 


Mxtra^  fro7?i  S7?iith,  on  the  JVealth 
of  Nations. — Vol.  II.  Book  IV. 
Chap.  6. 

jis  the  bufinefs  of  Coinage  for  the 
United  States,  <will,  probably, 
foon  come  before  the  Federal  Legif- 
iature,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  fol* 
lonuing  obfervations,  on  that  fub  • 
je^i^i  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
public.  B. 

«*  qpHOUGH  the  goldfmith's 
\^      trade  be  very  confiderable 

in  Great- Britain,  the    far    greater 

|)art  of  the   new  plate  which  they 


9n  CoinagCk, 

annually  fell,  is  made  from  other 
old  plate  melted  down  ;  fo  that 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the 
whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  can- 
not be  very  great,  and  could  re- 
quire but  a  very  fmall  annual  im- 
portation. 

•*  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  th^ 
coin.  Nobody  imagines,  1  believe, 
that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
annual  coinage,  amounting  for  ten 
years  together,  before  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  an- 
nual addition  to  the  money  before 
current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a 
country  where  the  expence  of  the 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  value  of  the  coin,  even 
when  it  contains  its  full  ftandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  ne- 
ver be  much  greater  than  that  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  un- 
coined ;  becaufe  it  requires  only 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint, 
and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few- 
weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver,  an 
equal  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in 
coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is 
almofl  always  more  or  lefs  worn, 
or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its 
ftandard.  In  Great  Britain  it  was, 
before  the  late  reformation  a  good 
dealfo,  the  gold  being  more  than 
two  per  cent,  and  the  filver  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight.  But  if  forty- 
four  and  one-half  guineas,  con- 
taining their  full  ftandard  weight, 
a  pound  of  gold,  could  purchafe 
very  little  more  than  a  pound 
weight  of  uncoined  gold,  forty- 
four  and  one-half  guineas  wanting 
a  part  of  their  weight,  could  not 
purchafe  a    pound    weight,     and 
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fomething  was  to  be  added  in  order     however,  they  produced,  without 


to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
current  price  of  gold  bullion  at 
market,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or 
46I.  14s.  6d.  was  then  about  47I. 
148.  and  fometimes  about  48I. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin, 


any  fenlible  lofs,  a  pound  weight 
of  ftandard  gold,  which  could  be 
fold  at  any  time  for  between  47I. 
14s.  and  48I.  either  in  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
coin,  as  that  which  had  been  melt- 
ed down.     There   was   an   evident 


however,   was   in    this   degenerate     profit,  therefore,   in  melting  down 
condition,    forty-four  and  one-half     new-coined  money,  and  it  was  done 


guineas,  frefh  from  the  mint,  would 
purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary 
guineas  ;  becaufe  when  they  came 
into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  mo- 
ney, they  could  not  afterwards  be 
diftinguifhed  without  more  trouble 
than  the  difference  was  worth. 
Like  other  guineas,  they  were 
worth  no  more  than  46I.  14s.  6d. 
If   thrown  into   the  melting-pot, 


fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  precau- 
tion of  government   could    prevent 
it;     The    operations  of    the   mint 
were,  upon  this  account,   fomewhat 
like  the  web    of   Penelope  ;     the 
work  that  was  done  In  the  day  was 
undone   in   the  night.     The  mint 
was    employed,    not    fo    much   in 
making  daily  additions  to  the  coin, 
as  in  replacing  the  very  beft  part  of 
it,  which  was  daily  melted  down.*' 


.<>....^>^.. 
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Some  Account  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia,^2^ /'rfi'zwc*///?^  Useful  Knowledge. 

{^Continued  fro7?i  page  "^06^  and  noiu  co7icluded.'\ 


IT  was  conceived,  that  if  an  ora- 
tion were  to  be  read  before  the 
fociety,  annually,  by  fome  one  of 
their  members,  it  might  be  a 
means  of  promoting  a  fplrit  of 
philofophical  enquiry.  But  this 
part  of  their  plan  has  met  with  in- 
terruptions ;  occafioned,  princi- 
pally, by  the  operation  of  the 
fame  caufes,  which  prevented  a 
more  frequent  publication  of  their 
papers.  Nine  difcourfes,  or  orati- 
ons, have  notwithftanding  been 
pronounced  before  this  body,  viz. 
The  intrcduclory  oration — point- 
ing out  the  general   utility  of  the 


inftitutlon  ;  and  fhowing,  that  it 
may  be  rendered  productive  of  the 
mort  permanent  advantages  to  this 
new  world. — By  William  Smith, 
D.  D.  provoft  of  the  college  of 
Philadelphia  :  delivered  on  the 
22d  of  January,    1773. 

Thefecond — containingan  enqui- 
ry into  the  natural  hiltory  of  me- 
dicine, among  the  Indians  in 
North  America  ;  and  a  compara- 
tive view  of  their  difeafes  and  re- 
medies, with  thofe  of  civilized  na- 
tions.— By  Benjamin  Rufh,  M.  D. 
profelTorof  chemiftry,  in   the  col- 
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Jege  of  Philadelphia  :  deHvcred  on  quiry  into  the  influence  of  phyfical 

the  4th  of  February,  1774.  caufes  upon    the  moral  faculty. — 

The  third — containing   a    fhort  By    Benjamin    Rufh,  M.  D.    and 

account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  profeffor  of  chemiftry,  in  the  uni- 

aftronomy,  with   a    notice   of  the  verfity  of  Pennfylvania  :  — deliver- 

moft  important^  difcoveries,    that  ed  on'the  27th  of  February,  1786. 

have  been  made  in  this  fcience,  and  The  eighth — on  the  caufes  of  the 

pointing  out  a  few  of  its  defers,  variety  of  complexion    and   figure 

— By    David    Rittenhoufe,     Efq.  in    the   human    fpecies. — By    the 

delivered  on  the  24th  of  February,  rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D. 

^775*  vice-prefident   of    the    college    of 

Thz  fottrth — on    the  fubje£l   of  New-Jerfey,  &c. — delivered  on  the 

agriculture  ;  *  with  fome  praaical  28th  of  February,  1787. 

obfervations,  relative  to  hufbandry.  The  ninth — on  the  ftate,   ftages 

— By   Timothy    Matlack,   efq. —  and  chances  of  the   human  confti- 

Delivered  on  the    16th   of  March,  tution  and  life  ;  and,   particularly, 

17^"^'  in  fupport  of  the  chances  of  long- 

The  ffth — giving    an    hiftorical     evity,  in    North-America. By 

fl^etch  of  thofe  important  inventi-  dodlor  John  Foulke  :— deliveredon 
ons  and  difcoveries,  which  have  the  27th  of  February,  1789. 
led  to  fubfequent  improvements  in  In  the  year  1785,  mr.  J.  H^  de 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  f  "  fo  far  Magellan  of  London,  a  j^ember 
increafed  the  power  of  man  over  of  the  fociety,  wrote  la  Samuel 
inatter,  and  multiplied  the  conve-  Vaughan, efq.  (then  one  ofthe vice- 
nencies  oflife,'' as  to  make  a  total  prefidents)  making  an  offer  to  the 
change  in  the  condition  ofthe  hu-  inftitution,  oi t^o hundred  guineas^ 
man  race.— By  mr.  Owen  Biddle  :  to  be  veiled  in  a  permanent  fund  ; 
—delivered  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  order  that  the  intereft  arifing 
*7oi'  therefrom  might  be  difpofed  of  in 
^  Thcjixth — on  the  rank  and  dig-  annual  premiums,  to  the  authors 
«ity  of  man,  in  the  fcale  of  being:  of  the  beft  difcoveries  or  moft  ufe- 
together  with  obfervations  on  the  ful  improvements,  relating  to  navi- 
conveniencies  and  advantages  he  gation  or  to  natural  philofophy, — 
derives  from  the  arts  and  fciences ;  mere  natural  hiftory  only  except- 
and  a  prognoftic  of  the  increafing  ed.  This  generous  offer  was  thank- 
grandeur  and  glory  of  America,  fully  accepted  by  the  fociety,  in 
founded  on  the  nature  of  its  cli-  January,  1786  ;  and  fundry  rules, 
mate.  — By  do6lor  Thomas  Bond  :  or  conditions,  relative  to  the  dif- 
— delivered  on  the  2iflofMay,  pofition  of  the  propofed  premiums 
'7°2.  were  framed,  conformable  to  the 
Theyd't'^////5-^containing  an  en-  intention  of  the  donor,  exprelTed  in 


*  The  improvement  of  agriculture,  //  oneofthechje^s^  to  *which  the 
jvienvs  of  the  American  Pphilofophical  Society  nuere  originally  directed.  And 
accordingly^  by  the  lanvs  of  the  fociety,  one  of  the  fix  committees  ^  into  'which 
the  members  are  ^lajjed,  is  for  "  hufbandry  and  American  improvement sf^ 

f  Bacon. 
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his  letter. — Thefe  rules  are  infert-  refpedlable  literary  and  philofophi- 

cd  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the    fo-  cal  charaders,  to  be  admitted   into 

ciety's    tranfadlions  ;    and    one   of  fellowflilp  with  this  body, — a  cir- 

them    direds — that,  **  pcrfons  of  cumftance  that  redounds  greatly  to 

any  nation,  feft,    or  denomination,  its  honor.     The  prefent  number  of 

whatever,  (hall  be  admitted  as  can-  the  members  cannot  be  afcertained, 

didates  for  this  premium." — Seve-  as  many  have  been    removed   by  j] 

ral  e flays  have  been  already  offered  death,   and  a  confiderable   number 

by  competitors  for  the  prize  ;    and  have  been  eledted  fince  the    publi- 

fome  of  them  appear  to  have  con-  cation  of  the  lift  in  1786. — In   the 

fiderable  merit  :   but  no  final  adju-  exifting  catalogue   of  this   philofo- 

dication  of  it,    has  yet  been  made,  phical  brotherhood,    will  be  found 

Having  thus  given  fome  account  the  n,ames  of  many  eminent,  learn- 

of  the  origin,  defign,   and  literary  ed  and  ingenious   men,  as  well  of 

progrefs,    of    this     inftitution,     I  our  own  as  of  foreign  countries  ; 


(hall  now  take   notice   of  its  pre- 
fent eftabliniment  and  fituation. 

When  the  fociety  firft  publifhed 
their    tranfadtions,     in     the    year 


at  the  head  of  whom  may  juftly  be 
placed,  their  vtntv?i.h\*t preJiJoit. 

On  the  15th  of  March,   1780,  a 
-j-  charter   of     incorporation     was 


1 77 1,    their  number   amounted  to  granted  to  the  fociety,  by  the   le- 

about  two-hundred  and  feventy  ; —  giflature  of  Pennfylvania.      A    le- 

of  thefe  twenty-five  were  foreigner  giflative  aft  was  alfo  pafied,  on   the 

*honorary  members.  In  the  interval  28th  of  March,   1785,   veiling    in 

between  1771  and  1786,  about  150  this  corporate  body  a  lot  of  ground 

additional  members  were   elecled  ;  (containing  feventy  feet   m  front, 

of  whom     upwards  of     one-third  and  fifty  feet  in  depth)  on  the  eaft 

were    foreigners.     This    great  in-  fide  of  the  ftate-houfe  fquare.     By 

creafe  in  the  proportion  of  foreign  this  bountiful    grant,  the    fociety 

members,    has  been  occafioned   by  were  furnifhed  with  a    mod  defira- 

the  frequent   applications  received  ble  and  beautiful  fcite  for  building; 

from  perfons  abroad,   of  the  moft  and  the  ij:    generous  contributions 


*  By  the  conflitution  of  the  fociety^  there  is  no  fuch  diftin&ion  therein^  as 
honorary  members  :  the  term  is  here  ufed  vierely  to  difcriviinate  betixjeen 
the  foreign  mei?ibers,  and  thofe  ^coho  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  : 
thefe  laft  may  be  denominatedSxov^z  members  ;  and  thofe  nvho  ?nay  he  termed 
refident  77iemhers^  <w1j€  refidein  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity, 

[{  Of  the  viejuhers,  ivhofe  navies  are  contained  in  the  Ufs  prefixed  to  the 
tn^o  volumes  of  the  fociety' s  tranfaclions,  up'-ojards  ofcne  hundred  are  knoivn 
by  the  ^writer  of  this  article,  to  be  deceafed  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
number  of  extinCl  members   amounts  to  corfiderably  more. 

f  By  the  charter,  the  department  of  a  council  it-^j  formed,  to  conjifl  of 
tivelve  members  chofc?i  by  the  fociety.      The  counfellors  (or  connclbnen,    as 
they  are  filed  in  the  charter)  hold  their  office  during  three  years  ;  and  this 
body  is  confiituted  in  fuch  a  mariner,  as  that  one-third  of  their  number  is  t$ 
be  ele&ed  annually. 

X  The prefident  of  the  fociety  ^was  a  very  large  contributor^   on  this  occa- 
fion. 
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of  individuals  of  every  defcription, 
aided  by  the  fpirited  exertions  of 
two  or  three  of  the  members,  have 
fince  enabled  them  to  eredt,  on 
this  ground,  in  a  plain,  but  neat 
ftyle,  a  large  and  commodious 
*hall,  for  their  meetings,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  repofitory  for  their  books, 
&c. — Part  of  this  edifice  is  now 
occupied  by  the  univerfity  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  under  a  leafe  from  the 
proprietors. 

As  the  fociety  have  no  funds, 
except  thefmall  furas  arifing  from 
the  depofit  made  by  each  home 
member  on  his  admlflion  ;  and  the 
annual  fubfcriptions  of  the  refident 
members,  they  have  not,  hitherto, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  procure 
either  a  large  library  or  cabinet  of 
natural  curiofities,  nor  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  an  extenfive  philo- 
fophical  apparatus.  They  poffefs, 
notwithftanding,  a  confiderable 
collection  of  valuable  books,  feve* 
ral  aftronomical  and  mathematical 
inftruments,  and  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles towards  the  eftablifhment  of  a 


Payfdtck  Falls, 

mufeum — all  of  thefc  arc  donati- 
ons ;  and,  as  the  fociety  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  the^lift  of  their- 
benefaftorsin  this  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progreffive  accumu* 
lationof  their  ftock,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  render  their  acquifition  of 
fuch  materials,  tery  refpeftable. 

Every  member  of  this  fociety^ 
receives,  on  his  ele6lion,  a  certifi-^ 
cate  of  his  admlflion,  in  the  nature 
of  a  diploma :  and  a  perfon's  mem* 
berfhip  is  ufually  denoted  by  the 
initials — M.  A.  P.  S. — attached  t© 
his  name. 

That  an  inftitution,  formed  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  promoting 
ufeful  knowledge,  will  experience 
a  continuance  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage, cannot  be  doubted  j  and, 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  zeal  of  its 
members,  aided  by  the  fupport  of 
public-fpirited  and  enlightened 
individuals,  engaged  in  fimilar  pur- 
fults,  will  enable  the  American 
Philofophical  Society  to  render 
eflential  benefits  to  their  country* 

B. 


^4..4-<<^<^><^><^>~>..>.. 


FOR  THE   COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 


A  Defcription   of  the   Payfaick  Falls. 


WITH  the  magazine  for 
April,  was  given  a  pro- 
fpe£l  of  the  Payfaick  Falls,  and  a 
defcription  of  them  was  promifed 
to  the  public  ;  but  as  none  has 
been  hitherto  furnifhed,  and  the 
volume  for  the  prefent  year  is  now 
to  be  clofed  ;  iht prefent  editor  has 
thought    proper   to   extract,  from 


Burnaby's  travels,  the  following 
fhort  account  of  thofe  Falls,  to 
which  the  plate  may  be  annexed. 


«*  The  Payfaick  Falls  are  diftant 
about  twenty-three  miles  from 
Elizabeth-town,  in  Second  or  Pay- 


*  Samuel  Faughan,  efq.  a  liberal  henefador  to  the  injlitutiant    luas    very 
zealous  in  promoting  this  undertaking* 


.4 
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faick  River.  The  river  is  about  forty  four  to  twelve  feet  broad.  The 
yards  broad,  and  runs  wich  a  very  fpray  formed  two  beautiful  (viz.-* 
fwift  current,  till  coming  to  a  deep  the  primary  and  fecondary)  rairiJ 
chafm  or  cleft,  which  crofFcs  the  bows,  and  helped  to  make  as  fine 
channel,  it  falls  above  feventy  feet  a  fcenc  as  imagination  could  con- 
perpendicular,  in  one  entire  fheet.  celve.  This  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  earthquake.  About 
thirty  yards  from  the  great  fall, 
is  another, — a  mofl  beautiful  one, 
— gliding  over  fome  ledges  of  rocks, 
each  two  or  three  feet  perpendicu- 
lar ;  which  heigthens  the  fcene  ve- 
ry much." 


One  end  of  the  cleft  is  clofed  up, 
and  the  water  rufhes  out  at  the 
other,  with  incredible  rapidity,  in 
an  acute  angle,  to  its  former  direc- 
tion ;  and  is  received  into  a  large 
bafon.  Hence  it  takes  a  winding 
courfe  through  the  rocks,  and 
fpreads  again  into  a  very  confidera- 
ble    channel.     The  cleft  is    from 


.itO.....<>.>,..<y..<S),^><^,^^..K>....X>....^^.. 

N        E        C        D        O        T        E. 


IN  the  town  of  Gal  way,  in  Ire- 
land there  is  a  very  ancient 
ftone-houfe,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  coarfely  carved  a  death's 
head,  and  crofs-bones. — The  cir- 
cumftance  which  caufed  this  em- 
blem is  curious. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
or  perhaps  earlier,  the  town  was 
in  itfelf  a  palatinate,  and  all  the 
law  proceedings  ran  in  the  name 
of  the  mayor,  who  had  alfo  the 
power  of  pardoning  or  condemning 
criminals. — John  de  Burgh,  then 
mayor,  was  a  very  opulent  mer- 
chant, and  traded  largely,  efpeci- 
ally  with  Cadiz  in  Spain. — On 
fome  occafion  he  fent  over  his  only 
fon  with  a  cargo  to  Don  Alonzo 
Herrera,  his  correfpondent  there, 
who  received  young  de  Burgh  with 
the  greateft  hofpitality  ;  and  on 
his  departure  he  fent  with  him  on  a 
vifit  his  own  fon,  together  with  a 
very  large  fura  in  fpecle  to  pur- 
chafe  merchandize. — The  young 
de  Burgh,  tempted  by  this  wealth, 
with  the  affiftaace  of  two  or  three 


of  the  crew,  the  veffel  being  his  fa- 
ther's, threw  the  young  Spaniard 
overboard,  and  on  his  return  ap- 
peared greatly  diftreffed  by  the  lofa 
of  his  friend,  who  he  pretended 
had  died  at  fea  of  a  fever. — For 
fome  time  this  fuccceded,  but  at 
length,  on  a  quarrel  between  two 
of  the  failors  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der, the  whole  bufinefs  tranfpired, 
the  men  were  felzed,  and  initantly 
accufed  young  de  Burgh.  The 
wretched  father  was  obliged  to 
mount  the  tribunal,  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  only  fon,  and  v/Ith  his 
own  lips  to  pronounce  that  fentence 
which  left  him  childlefs,  and  at 
once  blafted  for  ever  the  honor  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His 
fellow-citizens,  who  revered  his 
virtues  and  pitied  his  misfortunes, 
faw  with  aftonKhment  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  yielded  to  this  cruel 
neceflity,  and  heard  him  doom  his 
fon  to  a  public  and  ignominious 
death  on  the  following  morning. — 
Their  compafTion  for  the  father, 
their  affedion  for  the   man,  every 
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nobler  feeling  was  aroufed,  and 
they  privately  determined  to  refcue 
the  young  man  from  the  prifon 
that  night,  under  the  convldlion 
that  de  Burgh,  having  already 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  juflice  and 
his  honor,  w^ould  fecretly  rejoice  at 
the  prefervation  of  the  life  of  his 
fon. — But  they  little  knew  the 
heart  of  this  nobJe  magiftrate.— 
By  fome  accident  their  determina- 
tion reached  his  ear  ;  he  inftantly 
removed  his  fon  from  the  prifon  to 
his  own  houfe,  and  after  partaking 
with  him  the  office  of    the    holy 
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communion,  after  giving  and  re- 
ceiving a  mutual  forgivenefs,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  hung  at  his  own 
door  ;  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  an  im- 
mortal proof  of  a  juftice  that  leaves 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  ftory, 
at  an  immeafurable  dillance. 

The  father  immediately  refigned 
his  office,  and  after  his  death, 
which  fpeedily  followed  that  of  his 
fon,  the  citizens  fixed  over  the 
door  of  the  houfe  a  il^ull  and  bones, 
which  remain  there  to  this  day. 


•■<>■••  ••<X"-<>'"<S><S><S><S>"<>'"  "<>■••►•' 


AJlriking  Infiance  of  the  Magnanimity  <?/"//;<?  American  Soldiery.— 
Related  by  a  Britijh  Officer, 


IN  a  work  lately  publifhed  in 
London,  entitled — "  Travels 
through  the  interior  parts  of  Ame- 
rica— by  an  officer" — Mr.  An- 
bury, the  author,  fpeaks  of  the 
condudl  of  the  American  troops, 
on  the  occafion  of  general  Bur- 
goyne's  furrender,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. — "  After  we  had  piled 
up  our  arms,  and  our  march  was 
fettled,  as  we  paffed  the  American 
army,  throughout  the  whole  of 
them  I  did  not  obferve  the  leaft 
difrefpedl,  or  even  a  taunting  look; 
but  all  was  mute  aftonlfhment  and 
pity — and  it  gave  us  no  little  plea- 
fure  to  find,  that  the  antipathy  fo 
long  fhown   to   us,  was  configned 


to  oblivion  ;  elevated  to  that  treat- 
ment which  the  authorifed  max* 
ims  and  practices  of  war  enjoin, 
civil  deportment  to  a  captured 
enemy,  unfulHed  with  the  infult- 
ing  air  of  viftors." 

The  teftimony  which  is  here  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  magnamini- 
ty  of  the  Americans,  by  a  van- 
quifhed  enemy,  reflects  great  honor 
upon  the  victors  j  and,  more  efpe- 
cially  as  this  teftimony  is  borne  by 
one,  "  who  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
the  Monthly  Reviewers)  is  not  dif- 
pofed  to  fpeak  in  the  mo  ft  favour* 
able  manner  of  the  Americans." 

N. 


Effectual  'R.v.^-ehy  for  the  Bite  ^j/"^  Mad  Dog. 

THERE   is  nothing,  perhaps,  netratlng,  that  It  takes  effeft  thro* 

fo  much  to    be   dreaded   as  the      clothes,     without     fetching 

the  bite  of  a    mad  dog,    for    the  blood  ;  by  the  breath  of  the  ani- 

poifon  is  fo  very  infc<^ious  and  pe-  mal  drawn  into  the  lungs  ;    by  a 


Ajiecdotes  of 

touch  of  the  tooth,  if  recent  ;  and 
applying  it  to  the  lips  or  tongue, 
when  it  has  been  long  dried  ;  by 
handling  the  wound  or  inilrument 
which  was  the  death  of  the  animal; 
or  by  handling  things  which  have 
been  infcdled  by  any  of  the  former 
means. 

To  prevent  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces  that  too  often  attend  thefe  ac- 
cidents, the  following,  which  is 
the  famous  Eaft-India  fpecific,  is 
recommended  to  be  given  in  aglalis 
of  brandy. 

Take  native  cinnabar,  and  fafti- 
tious  cinnabar,  of  each  24  grains, 
mullc  16  grains,  make  it  into  a  povv- 
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der,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe,  as    it 
was  given  in  the  following  cafe  : 

A  poor  man  was  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  after  ufing  divers  medi- 
cines, was  invaded  with  a  (Irong 
hydrophobia,  and  being  confined 
in  Greenwich,  was  treated  with 
the  above  medicine,  as  follows  :  — 
His  teeth  being  forced  afunder 
with  a  knife,  he  took  one  dofe  ; 
three  hours  after  the  hydrophobi- 
ous  fymptoms  were  abated,  he 
fwallowed  a  fecoud  dofe,  which  by- 
next  morning  almoft  totally  reco- 
vered him — he  took  a  third  dofe 
in  a  fortnight,  a  fourth  in  a  month 
after,  and  never  felt  any  mere  of 
the  hydrophobious  fymptoms. 


'*>"»<>' 
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Anecdotes  of  the  MooRS.-^From  Chenier*s  History  of  Morocco, 

\_Contimied  from  page  673.] 

NO  one  can  recoUetl  the  into-  and  cowardice  of  thefe  nations, 
lerable  fervitude  in  which  the  Defpotifm  fo  debafes  the  foul,  that 
Moors,  of  the  empire  of  Moroc-  it  is  neither  fufceptible  of  fortitude 
CO*  are  held,  without  commiferat-  nor  elevation:  flaves  only  to  the 
ing  their  ftate  ;  and  yet,  on  a  clo-  will  of  their  mailer,  they  have  not 
fer  infpeftion,  the  com.pafiion  the  lead  idea  of  freedom,  and  foon 
which  an  idea  of  flavery  infpires,  is  even  lofethe  remembrance  of  words 
confiderably  abated.  True  it  is,  which  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  their  owa 
that  the  nature  of  the  government,  worth  and  honor,  and  which  feems 
which,  though  it  cannot  totally  only  to  appertain  to  the  haughty- 
change  the  charaders  of  nations,  and  free  mind.  The  Moors,  with 
has  a  prodigious  influence  over  lefs  fenfibility  than  other  men,^  are 
their  minds,  is  one  of  the  moral  faithful  neither  to  their  relations, 
caufes  of    the  ferocity,   ignorance  their   friends,  nor   their  country  ; 

*  The  empire  of  Morocco  extends  from  the  tnuenty -eighth  to  the  thirty -fixth 
degree  of  fiorth  latitude  ;  its  le7igth  from  north  to  fouth,  is  fuppcfed  to  be 
nearly  tnuo  hundred  leagues  ;  its  breadth  in  the  northern  part ^  is  about  five 
degrees i  Jix  or  feven  in  the  middle,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  ivherg 
it  is  broadejl.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  flraights  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  to  the  eajl  by  the  kingdom  of  Tremejen  ;  to  the  fouth  by 
the  defart,  and  to  the  'weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  territories  of  Mo- 
rocco are  formed  by  the  union  of  fever  al  fmall  kingdoms  ^  avhich  ivere  perpe- 
tually at  ivar  ivith  each  other,  till  at  length,  the  ^Jsre  Jubdued  and  united 
under  one  fovereign  by  the  Sharif's* 

Supplement,  VqL  IlL  4  A 
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their  vices  are  oppofed  to  all  good    the  creation  of  the  world,  howetef 


faith  ;  they   love   not  each   other, 
and  foreigners  they  love  ftill  lefs. 

It  appears  that  the  Moors,  like 
all   the    other  nations  of  hot  cli- 
mates, are   more  difpofed  to  fub- 
mit  to  flavery  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north.     The  fewnefs  of  their 
wants,  and    the   fertility    of  their 
foil,  renders  them  averfe  to  labour  ; 
therefore  they  have  little    vigour, 
little  of  that  charaderiftic  energy 
in  which  noble  ideas  originate,  and 
which  gives  birth  to  great  crimes 
or  great  virtues  :  this   ilumber   of 
the  faculties,  keeps  them  in  eter- 
nal ftupidity,  and  is  the  very  prop 
of  defpotifm  ;  for,   it  fecms  to  be 
a  well    founded  remark,  that    go- 
vernments are  more  or  lefs  arbitra- 
ry, in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
more  or  lefs  informed. 

From  the  difpofition  of  the  foil, 
or  the  quality  of  their  food,  the 
Moors  are  naturally  meagre  ;   that 
licentioufnefs  in  which  they  early 
indulge,  alfo  greatly  contributes  tq 
enervate  and  deprive  them  of  muf-» 
cular  flrength,  rendering  them  ti- 
mid and  indolent  ;  they  have  agili- 
ty, but  not  vigour ;  and  can  longer 
fupport   the    fatigue    of    running 
than  of  other  bodily  labour  ;   they 
are  tolerably  well  formed,  have  re- 
gular  features,    good    teeth,  fine 
eyes,  but  countenances  deprived  of 
the  expreffion   of  the  mind.     Per- 
haps thefe  are  rather  the  effects  of 
phyfical    than    of    moral    caufes. 
Hence  too  we  trace   the  reafon  of 
that  melancholy,  that  mournful  air, 
which  is   peculiar  to   the    Moors. 
Their  perfons,  their  whole  appear- 
ance, bears  the   ftamp    of    flavery 
and  opprefiion.     Avaricious  by  na  - 
ture,  thefe  people  arc  much  addI6l- 
cd   to    accumulate     and     conceal 
wealth.     Their  belief,  concerning 
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disfigured  by  fome  variation  in  mi- 
nute circumftances,  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Chriftia^s ;  and  one  of 
their  authors,  to  depift  their  ava- 
rice, invented  an  allegory  equally- 
judicious  and  moral. 

"  Adam,"  faid  he,  "  after  hav- 
ing  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
afhamed  of  his  nakednefs,  fought 
to  hide  himfelf  under  the  fliade 
of  the  trees  that  form  the  bowers 
of  Paradife  ;  the  gold  and  filver 
trees  refufed  their  fhade  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  human  race  ;  Godajflc- 
ed  why  they  did  fo  ;  becaufe,  faid 
the  trees,  Adam  has  tranfgrcffed 
againil  your  commandment.  Ye 
have  done  well,  anfwercd  the 
ator ;  and,  that  your  fidelity 
be  rewarded,  'tis  my  decree, 
men  fliall  henceforth  become 
flaves,  and  in  fearch  of  you, 
fhall  dig  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth." 

That  paffion,  which  unherfaily 
domineers  over  man,  juftifies  the 
ingenious  allegory  ;  but  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Moors  feems  to  juftify 
ft  ftill  further  :  with  them  gold  and 
filver  are  neither  eftimated  by  their 
wants,  nor  emblematic  of  their  paf- 
fions,  but  rather  objeds  of  their 
adoration. 

Confidence  and  friendfhip  are  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Moors  ; 
they  are  infenfible  to  the  gentle  im* 
preffions  in  which  the  benevolent 
and  the  worthy  find  fuch  pure  de- 
light 5  they  are  acquainted  only 
with  the  fervour  of  the  paffions, 
fcattering  difcord  in  families,  and 
infurreftlon  in  the  ftate  ;  inceffant- 
ly  tormented  by  the  impulfes  of  en- 
mity, they  feek  to  injure  and  reci- 
procally to  defpoil  each  other  of 
their  wealth  ;  intereft  is  the  fecrec 
fource  of    their  connections,    and 
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their  hatred  :  obliged  to  hide  that 
they  may  preferve  their  money, 
their  fccret  often  dies  with  them, 
fearing  left  by  difcovering  it,  their 
end  (hould  be  haftened  by  a  wife,  a 
fon,  or  a  brother,  who  would 
themfelves  be  impatient  to  fcize  on 
the  hidden  wealth. 

Although  the  Moors  do  not  en- 
joy what  they  pofTefs,  they  have 
not  the  lefs  avidity  :  in  exciting 
the  generofity  of  foreigners  they 
are  very  ingenious*.  In  love  with 
money  only,  they  have  no  perfonal 
predilections;  he  who  gives  is  their 
friend.  This  avaricious  propenfi- 
ty  of  the  Moors  renders  them  pli- 
ant, cunning,  and  more  penetrat- 
ing than  their  apparent  rudenefs  of 
manners  would  induce  us  to  expc£l. 
But  little  occupied  in  improving 
themfelves,  they  diiTemblingly  ftu- 
dy  the  charadlers  of  others,  with 
whom  they  have  bulinefs,  while 
they,  with  equal  adroitnefs,  con- 
ceal their  own  ;  troubling  them- 
felves but  little  with  delicacy  or 
probity,  they  employ  every  means 
in  their  power  to  obtain  their  pur- 
pofe  :  a  perfon  in  the  higheft  offi- 
ces in  the  ftate,  is  no  more  to  be 
trufted  than  a  private  individual, 

I  have  heard  of  one  of  their  go- 
vernors who  regularly  went  to  drink 
tea  with  a  foreigner,  and  who  art- 
fully ftole  his  fpoons.  Another 
governor  was  appealed  to,  in  order 
to  recover  fome  effefls  that  were 
ftolen,  the  theft  having  been  before 
proved.  They  were  foon  recover- 
ed, but  the  owner's  lofs  was  not  the 
lefs,  he  being  obliged  to  make  a 
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prefent,  at  leaft  equal  in  value,  to 
obtain  the  governor's  interven- 
tion. 

It  is  very  common  for  thefe  AI- 
caids  to  divide  the  perquifites  of 
their  fervants  and  foldiers,  and  thofe 
who  content  themfelves  with  only 
the  half,  are  efteemed  honeft.  I 
mean  not  to  affirm  there  are  no  in- 
dividuals whofe  actions  are  juft  or 
generous  ;  yet  let  thofe  who  deal 
with  them  beware,  for  they  will 
difcover  fomething  of  the  Moor  in 
the  beft  of  them. 

The  lower  orders,  and  efpecially 
the  country  people,  thieve  from 
each  other  with  great  addrefs. 
When  the  nights  are  remarkably 
dark,  or  (lormy,  they  creep  along 
the  hedges  and  carry  off  all  they 
can  feize,  firft  undreffing  themfelves 
to  nudity  and  crawling  on  all- 
fours,  fo  that  in  cafe  of  furprife 
they  are  not  eafily  held. 

The  Moorifh  thieves  are  not  in- 
trepid, but  what  they  want  in  cou- 
rage, they  fupply  in  cunning  ;  I 
will  cite  two  examples. 

There  is  an  inclofure  walled 
round  in  the  city  of  Morocco,  cal- 
led Alcaifieria,  the  gates  of  which 
arc  fhut  every  night,  and  where 
the  merchants  have  their  (hops  and 
warehoufes.  A  thief  perceiving 
there  was  a  dry  well  in  this  inclo- 
fure, between  which  and  another 
well  without  the  walls,  a  commu- 
nication might  be  eafily  effe<3;ed, 
undertook  the  labour  of  making 
this  fubterranean  communication. 
Having  executed  his  project,  and 
concealed  himfelf  in   the  Alcaiffe* 


*  A  young  Moor  one  day  offered  to  receive  from  thefervant  of  an  EnglifJj 
gentleman.,  as  many  blonvs  as  he pleafedf  at  the  rate  of  tiventy-four  for  a 
hlanqu'tli  about  iiuo -pence  ;  as  this  auas  the  firf  offer.,  the fervani^  no  doubt 
Suould  have  mads  a  Itetter  bargain^  had  he  been  fo  difpofd% 
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ria,  he  broke  open  the  fhop  of  the    lamenting  his  fuffevings.     Still  de- 


riched  merchant,  from  which  he 
Hole  money  and  other  effefts  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  burglary  was  next 
day  perceived,  and  reported,  to  the 
emperor,  who  commanded  all  per- 
fons  found  in  the  Alcaifleria,  and 
who  would  not  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themfelves,  to  be  brought 
before  him,  which  was  obeyed. 
Among  the  perfons  feized,  were 
many  lufplcious  Moors,  whom  the 
monarch  threatened  with  inftant 
death,  if  no  difcovery  was  made  of 
the  culprit  or  his  accomplices.  The 
thief,  who  had  been  feized  among 
the  reft,  advanced,  and  cafting  him- 
felf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  faid, 
**  I  am  the  guilty  perfon,  do  with 
me  whatever  you  pleafe  ;  the  crime 
I  have  committed  is  fufficient  ;  I 
would  not  load  myfelf  with  the 
guilt  of  the  death  of  fo  many 
MulTulmen.  The  emperor,  afto- 
niihed  at  the  rafcal's  generofity, 
praifed  him  for  his  confeflion,  and 
commanded    him    to     reftore    the 


fitous  of  exhibiting  fome  new  proof 
of  bis  dexterity,  he  loudly  and 
piteoufly  cal'ed  after  a  muleteer, 
who  was  palling  with  two  loaded 
mules.  Have  compaffioTi,  gene- 
rous friend,  faid  he,  on  my  wife 
and  children  ;  affift  them  to  draw 
out  fome  efiefts  I  have  hid- 
den in  a  pit.  The  muleteer  refu- 
fcd,  faying,  they  were  ftclen,  and 
that  if  he  was  caught  he  fliould  be 
puniflied ;  nay,  but,  replied  the 
malefadlor,  if  thou  wilt  only  affift 
my  wife,  thou  flialtf  have  half.  On 
this,  the  confcientious  muleteer 
confented,  and  accompanied  the 
wife  to  the  place,  who  fattened  a 
cord  round  his  body  that  (lie  might 
aid  him  as  he  defccnded  into  the 
pit  :  no  fooner  was  he  at  the  bot- 
tom than  (he  threw  him  down  the 
cord,  and  drove  offthe  loaded  mules. 
Theft,  in  Morocco,  is  not  pu- 
nilhed  with  death  ;  the  fentencc  is 
variable  and  arbitrary,  depending 
on  circumftances  which  may  aggra- 
vate or  leflen  the  crime  ;   the  hand 


property  to  fix  of  the  guards,  that  or  foot  of  a  highway  robber  is  ufu- 

attended  him.  The  thief  led  them  ally  cut  off,  as  was  pradiifcd  among 

back    into    the    Alcaifferia,     told  the  Arabs  before  Mahomet.   1  have 

them  he  had  concealed  the   efre6ls  feen   a    thief,  who,    after    various 

in  a  well,  and  that    he   would  de-  thefts,  had,  by  the   emperor's   or- 

fcend  and  bring  them  up  ;  accord-  der,  loft  both  his  hands,  yet    ftill 

ingly  down  he  went,  and  crawling  contrive    to   fteal,    alledgirg    that 

through  his    fubterranean  paffage,  now  he  had  no  other  means  to  gain 


took  to  flight.  The  guards,  wea- 
ry of  calling  and  waiting,  fent  one 
of  their  comrades  into  the  well, 
who  foon  perceived  the  trick  they 
had  been  played.     They  returned. 


his  bread, 

Covetoufnefs  naturally  induces 
the  love  of  gaming  ;  but,  as  the 
Mahometan  religion  forbidsbetting 
of  money,   the    government   very 


and  gave  an  account  of  this  to  the  carefully     watches   over  this    evil, 

emperor,  who,  when  he   heard   it,  and  they  are  oniy  allowed   publicly 

could  not  refrain  from  laughter.  to   play  at  chefs,  which  is  in  itfelfa 

Another  thief,    who   had    been  game  fufiiciently  interefting  with- 

condemned   to   be  hanged  by  the  out  the  aid  of  money.     The  Moors 

arm  pits,  on  the  highway,   was  at-  of  the  country    are    unacquainted 

tended  by  his  wife,    weeping   and  with  cards,   bui  they  play  at  ha- 
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zard,  making  dice  out  of  fmall  wants  ;  ufeful  trades  are  therefore 
bones,  and  ufing  their  flippers  as  only  known  annong  the  Moors  ; 
boxes.  thofe  that  appertain  to  pleafure 
The  firft  and  immediate  wants  of  and  luxury,  are  in  this  empire 
man  are  only  felt  among  the  Moors,  wholly  fuperfluous. 
33  in  other  hot  climates:  the  few  The  proceedings  of  their  go- 
enjoyments  they  talte  are  all  fecret  vernment  are  too  iimple,  to  excite 
and  within  their  own  houfes,  care-  conjeftures  and  form  politicians  ; 
fully  concealed  from  public  view,  the  condition  of  men,  in  Morocco, 
Hence  their  talents  Hnd  fmall  cxer-  is  almoil  uniform.  The  governor* 
tion  I  induftry,  follows  luxury  and  of  provinces  and  towns,  defirous 
abundance,  and  is  little  feen  where  of  court  favours,  fend  tlieir  fons  to 
liberty  is  banilhed,  and  oppreflion  attend  on  the  fovereign,  where  they 
reigns.  Heat  too,  may  perhaps  re-  find  preferments  according  to  their 
lax  the  body,  and  with  that  the  talents  ;  their  chief  employment 
faculties  of  the  mind,  fo  neccffary  being  to  carry  his  mefiages,  and 
for  the  invention  and  perfection  of  execute  his  commands.  Here  are 
the  arts  :  thofe  of  the  Moors,  in-  no  fixed  pofts  or  offices,  the  func- 
deed,  are  few,  and  in  a  rude  ftate  ;  tions  are  merely  temporary  and  do- 
their  workmen  have  fewer  tools,  meftic,  and  are  more  or  lefs  dan- 
aids,  and  conveniencies,"than  thofe  gerous,  according  to  the  charafter 
of  Europe.  A  goldfmith  will  of  the  reigning  monarch  ;  in  fuch 
come  and  work  in  the  corner  of  a  cruel  governments,  courtiers  ufu- 
court,  where  he  prefently  fixes  his  ally  execute  what  the  turbulent 
Hall  ;  his  anvil,  hammer,  bellows,  pafllons  of  the  tyrant  commands  ; 
files,  and  melting  ladle,  are  all  honor  and  probity  arefeldom  titles 
brought  with  him  in  a  bag  ;  his  of  recommendation, 
bellows  are  made  of  a  goat-fj^in,  Individuals,  who  have  acquired 
into  which  he  inferts  a  reed,  hold-  fome  wealth,  do  not  willingly  fend 
ing  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  their  fons  into  the  fervice  of  the 
the  other  he  preffes  the  bag,  after  emperor,  left  they  (hould  endanger 
the  manner  of  thofe  who  play  on  their  fortune,  and  expofe  them- 
the  bagpipe  ;  and  in  this  vyay  felves  to  thofe  confequences  which 
blows  up  his  fire.  refult  from  the  indifcretion  or  in- 
Other  trades  work  with  the  like  experience  of  youth  ;  they  rather 
rude  fimplicity  ;  they  have  not  fuf-  prefer  educating  them  for  the  offices 
ficient  employment  to  incite  their  of  judges  or  talbcs  ;  or  if  they 
emulation,  or  increafe  their  conve-  have  abilities,  fometimes  they  truft 
niencics:  yet  the  fight  of  fuch  a  rude  them  with  money  to  trade,  or  em- 
nation  as  this  infpires  veneration  ;  ploy  them  in  their  gardens  and 
%  comparlfon  is  necefiarily  made  grounds  Thtfe  are  the  general 
between  the  various  gradations  of  and  principal  occupations  oi  the 
art  and  its    progrefs  towards  per-  Moors. 

fedlion  ;  while  the  diftance between  In  abfoUite  governments,  where 
this  perfect  ftate,  and  thefe  feeble  the  defpot  is  all,  and  the  flave  no- 
attempts,  creates  aftonifhment.  thing,  there  is  but  little  difiinction 
The  employments  and  profeffions  of  rank  ;  fome  difference  there  is, 
of   men     are    fubordinate     to    his  but  it  is  momentary,  it  appears  and 
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difappcarsat  the  will  of  themafter; 
the  emperor,  of  afoldier,  frequent- 
ly makes  a  bafhaw,  and  of  a  bafliaw 
afoldier  :  I  have  known  a  govern- 
or depofed  by  the  defpot,  and  coa- 
deraned  to  fwcep  the  ftreets  of  the 
town  he  had  governed.  Such  ca- 
prices of  fortune  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  arbitrary  dates,  where  pow- 
er paffes  rapidly  from  the  matter  to 
the  flave,  and  is  as  rapidly  annihi- 
lated, making  too  flight  an  im- 
preffion  for  the  pofleffor  to  become 
inflated  with  falfe  ideas  of  his  own 
pofitive  fuperiority.  Few  of  the 
provincial  governors  but  have  felt 
the  effedls  of  this  tempeftuous  de- 
fpotifm;  but,  once  dripped  of  their 
effedls,  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  again  reftored  and  recover  their 
former  dignity  ;  the  finner  is  ab- 
folved,  having,  by  rendering  up 
all  his  riches,  waflied  away  every 
(lain. 

The  Moors,  in  general,  have 
but  few  amufements  ;  the  fedenta- 
ry  life  they  lead  in  their  cities,  is 
little  variegated,  except  by  the 
care  they  take  of  their  gardens, 
which  are  rather  kept  for  profit 
than  pleafure.  Mofl:  of  thefe  gar- 
dens are  planted  with  the  orange, 
the  lemon-tree,  and  the  cedar 
planted  in  rows,  and  in  fuch  great 
quantities,  that  it  puts  on  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  foreft,  than  of 
a  garden.  The  Moors  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  have  mufic  in  thefe 
retreats.  There  are  not  in  Moroc- 
co, as  in  Turkey,  public  coffee- 
houfes,  where  people  meet  to  en- 
quire the  news  of  the  day  :  but, 
infteadof  thofe,  the  Moors  go  to 
the  barbers*  fliops,  which,  in  all 
countries,  feem  to  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  news-mongers:  thefe  fliops 
are  furrounded  by  benches,  on 
which  the  cullomer,    the    inquifl- 
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tive,  and  the  idle,  feat  themfelves; 
and  when  there  are  no  more  vacant 
places,  they  crouch  on  the  ground 
like  monkies. 

Show-men,  and  dancers,  often 
come  into  the  town,  round  whom 
the  people  afiemble,  and  partake 
of  the  amufement  for  a  very  trifle. 
There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  wandering 
hiftorians  :  the  vulgar,  who  cannot 
read,  and  who  are  every  where  ea- 
ger to  hear  extraordinary  relation*, 
are  very  afliduous  in  attending  thefe 
narrations. 

A  common  diverfion,  in  the 
towns  where  there  are  foldiers,  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  is  what  the 
Moors  call  the  game  of  gun-pow- 
der ;  a  kind  of  military  cxercifc. 
This  game  of  gunpowder  confifts 
in  two  bodies  of  horfe,  each  at  a 
difl:ance  from  the  other,  galloping 
in  fucceflive  parties  of  four  and 
four,  and  firing  their  pieces,  charg- 
ed with  powder.  Their  chief  art 
is  in  galloping  up  to  the  oppofite 
detachment,  fuddenly  flopping, 
firing  their  muflcets,  facing  about, 
charging,  and  returning  to  the  at- 
tack ;  all  which  manoeuvres  are 
alfo  pracSifed  by  their  opponents. 
The  Moors  take  great  pleafure  in 
this  amufement,  which  is  only  an 
imitation  of  their  military  evolu- 
tions. 

Muley  Yezlt,  one  of  the  fens  o£ 
the  reigning  emperor,  who  pafled 
his  youth  among  the  foldiers,  and 
who  has  acquired  a  paflionate  love 
of  war,  is  exceedingly  expert  at 
thefe  exercifes.  I  have  feen  him 
fire  three  times  en  a  full  gallop, 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  paces.  He  ftarts  with 
one  mufliet  in  his  hand,  another 
laid  acrofs  his  faddle,  and  a  third 
balanced  acrofs  his  head.  The  firfl 
is  fired  at  parting,  and  given  to   4 
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foldler,  who  runs  by  his  fide;  he  ings  :  the  only  honor  paid  to  aai- 
then  fires  the  fecond,  and  gives  it  bafladors,  confuls,  and  all  foreign* 
to  another,  to  take  the  third  ;  af-  ers,  is  this  game  of  gun-powder; 
ter  which  he  pulls  up  ;  and  all  this  a  fport  always  attended  with  dan- 
is  executed  in  a  moment.  ger,  from  the  want  of  prudence  In 
Such  are  the  chief  diverfions  of  the  Moors;  often  with  very  unfor- 
the  Moors,  in  their  feftivals,  mar-  tunate  accidents, 
riages,  and  every  kind  of  rejoice- 
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**  The  following  Parable  againft  Perfecution,  (fays  his  lordftiip)  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  learned  world  : 
and  who  would  ftill  make  a  greater  figure  for  benevolence  and  candour,  were  virtue  as 
much  regarded  in  this  declining  age  as  knowledge." 


I.    A    N  D  Abraham  was  fitting 
XjL  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  un- 
der the  fhade  of  his  fig-tree. 

2.  And  It  came  to  pafs  that  a 
man,  flricken  with  years,  bearing  a 
ftaff  In  his  hand,  journeyed  that 
way.   And  it  was  noon -day. 

3.  And  Abraham  faid  unto  the 
ftranger,  Pafs  not  by,  I  pray  thee; 
but  come  In  and  wafh  thy  feet,  and 
tarry  here  until  the  evening  :  for 
thou  art  flricken  with  years,  and 
the  heat  overcometh  thee. 

4.  And  the  flranger  left  his  flaff 
at  the  door,  and  entered  Into  the 
tent  of  Abraham. 

And  he  rcpofed  himfelf;  and 
Abraham  fee  before  him  bread, 
with  cakes  of  fine  meal  baked  upon 
the  hearth  : 

6.  And  Abraliam  bleffed  the 
bread,  giving  God  thanks :  but 
the  ftranger  did  eat,  and  refufed  to 
pray  unto  the  moft  High  :  faying, 
thy  Lord  is  not  the  God  of  my  fa- 
thers. 

7.  And  Abraham  was  exceeding 
wroth  ;  and  he  called  his  fervants, 
and  beat  the  ftranger,  and  drove 
him  into  the  wildernefs. 

8.  Now  in  the  evening  Abraham 


lifted  up  his  voice  and  prayed  unto 
the  Lord:  and  the  Lord  faid,  Abra- 
ham, where  Is  the  ftranger  that  fo- 
journeyed  this  day  with  thee  i* 

9.  And  Abraham  anfwered  and 
faid.  Behold,  O  Lord  !  he  eat  of 
thy  bread,  and  would  not  give  thee 
thanks  :  therefore  did  1  chaftife 
him,  and  drive  him  from  my  pre- 
fence  into  the  wildernefs. 

10.  And  the  Lord  faid  unto 
Abraham,  Thou  haft  done  evil  in 
my  fight. 

I  f.  Have  I  not  borne  with  thy 
tranfgreflions  thefe  fourfcorc  and 
ten  years  ;  and  couldft  not  thou 
bear  for  one  day  with  the  infirmltiea 
of  thy  brother  ? 

12.  Arlfe,  and  follow  the  ftran- 
ger ;  and  carry  with  thee  oil  and 
wine  ;  and  anoint  his  bruifes,  and 
fpeak  kindly  unto  him. 

13.  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God,  am 
a  jealous  God,  and  judgment  bc- 
longeth  alone  unto  me. 

14.  And  Abraham  arofe ;  and 
he  put  on  fackcloth  and  afhcs, 
and  went  out  into  the  wildernefs, 
to  do  as  the  Lord  had  commanded 
him. 
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I,'"  I  A  H  E  prefent  Emperor  of 
y^  Germany*  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  Paris,  A.  D.  1777,  vifit- 
cd  many  perfons  of  both  fexes  ; 
and  he  never  favoured  any  one  with 
this  honor,  who  did  not  experience 
his  bounty.  Nor  was  he  more  li- 
beral of  his  prefents,  than  of  the 
mod  flattering  expreflions,  and  moft 
encouraging  compliments.  He  of- 
ten faid  to  thofe,  who  were  at  pains 
to  (how  their  refpe6l  to  him,  "  Be 
covered  ;  you  conftrain  me  ;  put 
on  your  hat,  otherwife  I  (hall  take 
off  mine.  Go  not  to  the  door 
with  me  ;  your  time  is  precious. 
No  compliment :  tell  me  the  truth, 
I  fcek  to  know  it.  Speak  to  me 
with  freedom;  I  love  it.  Dif- 
guife  nothing  ;  I  widi  to  be  in- 
formed." 

2.  The  emperor,  as  on  mofl: 
other  occafions,  went  incognito  to 
fee  the  menagerie  at  Verfailles,  ac- 
companied by  one  perfon  ;  the 
keeper  told  him  politely,  that  it 
was  not  cufcomary  to  fhow  it  until 
a  fufficient  number  of  fpeftators 
were  aflembled.  He  waited  with 
patience,  and  entertained  himfelf 
with  walking  among  the  trees.  The 
company  affcmblcd  by  degrees  ;  the 
gates  are  opened  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror enters  with  the  crowd.  The 
keeper,  ai  length,  told  the  compa- 
ny, **  Ladies  and  geatlemen,  I  in- 
treat  you  to  make  hafte  ;  we  expecl 
the  emperor  ;  and  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  that  every  body  go  out, 
whenever  he  arrives."  The  illuftri- 
ous  traveller  made  no  reply,  but 
continued  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity. 
As  he   went    out   he   ordered  his 


conduftor  to  give  ten  louis   to  thd 
keeper  of  the  menagerie. 

3.  The  following  is  an  anecdotd 
of  his  gaiety*  He  had  gone  to  fee 
the  college  of  the  four  nations, 
which  ftill  borrows  its  name  from 
Mazarin.  Meeting  with  a  fchool- 
boy,  he  carefTed  him,  a(l<ed  him  in 
what  clafs  he  lludied,  and  who  he 
was  ?  *'  Sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "I 
am  emperor." — *'  Very  well,"  faid 
his  majeily,  **  give  me  your  hand." 
He  accompanied  thi«^  pleafantry 
with  a  penfion  of  twelve  hundred 
livres,  which  were  to  be  augment- 
ed in  proportion  as  the  young 
fcholar  advanced  in  his  ftudies. 

4.  It  is  related,  that  going  to^ 
the  coffee-houfe  of  the  regency,- 
near  the  Royai  Palace,  in  order  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  the  game  of 
chefs,  for  which  that  coffee-houfe 
has  been  long  famous,  he  was  fur^ 
prifed  at  finding  nobody  to  play 
with  him,  and  afl<ed  the  reafon  : 
"  Why,"  faid  the  landlady,  "  It 
is  the  emperor,  who  is  juft  going 
to  the  royal  palace.  This  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  me  frequent- 
ly. I  fhall  not  be  able  to  fell  any 
thing  this  morning.  All  Paris  mud 
fee  the  emperor  ;  but  it  is  furely 
natural  to  efteem  thofe  who  do 
much  good."  Three  or  four  per- 
fons came  in  ;  but  all  refufe  to 
play,  on  account  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  expected.  He  himfelf 
continues  alone  in  the  coffee-room, 
converfes  with  the  landlady,  and 
among  other  queftions,  allcs  her, 
whether  fhe  had  herfelf  feen  the 
emperor  ?  She  replied,  that  her 
fituation  of  life  had  as  yet  depriv- 
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€d  her  of  that  advantage  :  but 
that  (he  hoped  fo  to  contrive  mat- 
ters, as  to  efcapc  one  morning  to 
fee  him  at  his  hotel  ;  becaufe  (he 
knew  that  he  was  eafy  of  accefs  to 
perfona  of  all  conditions.  The 
emperor  faid  nothing,  in  return  for 
this  civility,  but  putting  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  louis 
d'or  of  the  prefent  reign,  and  add- 
ed, as  he  gave  it  her,  **  There  is 
Lewis  the  fixteenth  ;  and  here  is 
the  emperor." 

5.  The  emperor  once  laid  afide 
his  incognito,  which,  in  general, 
he  fo  carefully  obferved.  While 
the  queen  was  at  play,  he  ftood  be- 
hind the  chair  of  Madam  Adelaide, 
and  had  his  hands  placed  on  it, 
when  the  princefs  faid  to  him,  with 
a  gracious  fmile,  **  Sir,  you  begin 
to  forget  your  incognito.'^  He  re- 
plied, with  vivacity,  "  One  eafily 
forgets  it,  madam,  when  near  to 
you." 

6.  This  illuftrious  traveller  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  talents  of 
the  abbe  L*Epec,  who  teaches 
people,  born  deaf,  to  fpeak,  and 
to  communicate  their  ideas  to  o- 
thers.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
his  houfe,  in  order  to  convince  him- 
felf  of  the  reports  which  he  had 
heard,  and  which  he  fuppofed 
might  be  exaggerated.  He  con- 
verged with  him  a  long  time,  and 
afked  feveral  pertinent  que  ft  ions 
concerning  his  fingular  profeflion. 
Being  fully  fatisfied  by  his  anfwers, 
he  enquired  whether  there  were  no 
perfons  to  whom  he  could  commu- 
nicate a  fecret  fo  neceflary  and  ufe- 
ful  to  humanity.  The  abbe  re- 
plied, that  he  had  addrefled  him- 
felf  to  government,  for  obtaining 
two  perfons,  properly  qualified,  in 
order  to  be  inftrudled  by  him ;  but 
that  his  demand  had  not  been  at- 
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tended  to.  The  emperor  aflured 
him  that  he  Would  feek  out  two  in- 
telligent perfons  at  Vienna,  wht> 
fliould  be  placed  under  the  abbe's 
diredtion ;  and  after  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  his  wonder- 
ful art,  fhould  be  then  employed 
in  the  afliftance  of  humanity.  He 
then  took  leave,  not  permitting 
the  abbe  to  accompany  him,  add- 
ing thefe   memorable  words: 

**  Your  time,  fir,  is  too  precious 
to  be  wafted  in  vain  ceremony:  you 
owe  aif  account  of  it  to  God."  As 
he  went  out,  he  left  on  adeflc,  two 
flips  of  paper,  filled  with  twenty- 
five  louis'  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  indigent  people,  whom  the 
humane  and  virtuous  abbe  keeps 
in  his  houfe.  Next  day  he  fent 
him,  by  his  mafter  of  horfe,  a  gold 
fnuff-box,  with  his  picture. 

7.  The  emperor  is  juftly  called 
the  Titus  of  Germany.  That  wor- 
thy Roman  lamented  having  loft:  a, 
day  ;  and  I  am  told,  by  unque- 
ftionable  authority,  that  Jofeph  H. 
allows  no  day  to  pafs  at  Vienna, 
which  is  not  diftinguiftied  by  fome 
aft  of  bounty  or  humanity. 

An  old  Auitrian  officer,  who  had 
but  a  fmallpenfion  that  wasinfuffi- 
cient  for  the  demands  of  his  fami- 
ly, came  to  witit  on  the  emperor, 
explained  his  indigent  condition, 
and  intreated  his  compafiion;  add- 
ing, **  that  he  had  ten  children 
alive."  The  emperor,  defirous  to 
know  the  certainty  of  this  affair, 
went  to  the  officer's  houfe  in  dif- 
guife,  and,  inftead  of  ten,  found 
eleven  children.  "  Why  eleven  ?** 
•*  It  is  a  poor  orphan,"  replied  the 
foldier,  "  that  1  took  into  my 
houfe  from  motives  of  charity." 
The  prince  immediately  ordered  an 
hundred  florins  to  be  given  to  each 
of  his  children. 

4B 
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GREAT-BRITAJN, 

From  tbt  London  Gazette, 

p.   rv       »      o  .. TT  IS  royal  high- 

Sf.  James  s,  Sept.  12.    ]^  nefs  the  duke 

of  Clarence  has  been  pleafed  to  appoint 
ror.  Mathew  Brown  (formerly  of  Boflon, 
New-England,  now  of  Cavcndifli  fquare,) 
to  be  portrait-painter  to  his  royal  highnefs. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

EntraSi  of  a  letter  from  Guadaloupef  dated 
QSiober  lO. 
*•  As  fbon  as  the   news  of  the  king's 
having  received  the  national  cockade  (which  ^ 
is  white,    blue,  and   red)    and  that  the 
three   orders   were   united,    was  known 
here,  all  the  good  patriots  eagerly  feized 
the  moment  to  teftify  their  attachment  to 
the  nation,  by  following  the  example  of 
their  fovereign.     Mr.  Viomenel,  general 
of    Martinique,    endeavoured  to  oppofe 
their  meafures,  but  without  fuccefs,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  finally  exaf- 
perated  to  fuch  a  ^degree,  that  the  gene- 
ral was  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring; 
and  it  is  faid,  is  making  preparations  for 
departing  for  France.     The  merchants  of 
Point-Petre,  di/eontented  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  M,  Darrot,  requeued  of  the 
baron  de   Clugni    (in  a  public  aflembly 
convoked  for  that  purpofe)  that  he  might 
be  difplaced.     M.  Darrot  went  to  the  af- 
/embiy   in  order  to  know  their  reafons, 
and  vindicate  his  condudt :  but  the  mind? 
of  the  aflembly  being  irritated  at  his  mal- 
adminiftration,    would  not  give   him   an 
-audience.     It  is  natural  to  conceive  the  ef- 
■f'e£l  this  mcafuremuft  have  had  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  man  whofe  previous  conduct 
tvas  very  little   reftrained— his  tears   and 
entreaties  availed  nothing.     The  baron  de 
Clugni  addrefled  himfelf  with  fuch  elo- 
quence to  the  aflembly,  an^  took    fuch 
an  interefled  part  in  his  favour,  that  his 
folicitations  were  crowned   with   fuccefs, 
and  M.  Darrot  reinftated.'* 
ExtraSi  of  a  letter  from  Martinique y    dated 
OSiober  17,   1 789. 
**  The  fecond  ftall  given  at  Fort  Royal 
nearly  occafioaed  the  lofs  of  the  colony. 
On  Tuefday,  at  fix  o'clock,  the    general 
(Viomenei)  rofc  from  table,  and  went  to 


to  the  fort,  where  the  troops  were  enjoy- 
ing themfelves,     A  company  of  mnlattoes 
joined  him,    complaining  that  the  com* 
mandant  had  rcfofed  them  entrance— He 
departed  at  their  head  like  a  fury— called 
the  major,  and  broke  him  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment — beat  fome  other  officers— 
and  vexed  them  fo  much  that  they  aban- 
doned  their   po'fts.     He   then   drew  his 
fword,  and  publifhed  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  that  the  celoured 
people  (the  Slacis  and  mulattees)  were  made 
to  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  and  equal  to 
them-<— embracing  a  mulattoe  that  he  held 
by  the   hand.     The  rafcal    immediately 
made  a  party,    took  arms  to    fight  fome 
whites;  and  made  a  great  alarm.     The 
troops  ran  through  the  ftreets  againft  the 
coloured   people,,  fword  in  hand ;    they 
maimed  fome  but  killed  none.     Many  arc 
feized,  and  profecuted  at  law.     Judge  of 
the  effe£t— The  general   afks  for  favor— 
difavows   the  whole  affair,  &c.     A   com- 
mittee of  eighteen  is  chofen,  which  fits 
twice  a  day.     They  are  going  to  appoint 
one  throughout  the  ifland,  and  the   pro- 
fcription    of    this    chief    is    pronounced. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  foore 
embark.     He  does  no  bufinefs.     The  ge- 
neral wrote  yefterday,  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  every  reparation ;  but  the  com- 
mittee   have  fignified  to  him   not  to  ap- 
pear for  fear  of  the   confequence.     We 
mount  guard  and  patrole  every  night,  and 
every  one  wears  the  national  cockade." 
ExtraElfrom  an  Englifh  paper ^  dated  0£l.  20. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  diflurbances  that  have  taken 
place  in  Corfica. 

Vifcount  de  Barin,  who  had  the  chief 
military  command  at  Baflia,  hearing  of 
the  revolution  in  France,  privately  aflem- 
blcd  at  his  houfe  thofe  perfons  whom  he 
confidered  as  mod  attached  to  him  and 
France. 

He  informed  them,  that  it  was  hi« 
opinion  they  could  not  give  him  a  more 
fubftantial  proof  of  their  friendlhip  to 
him,  than  by  joining  with  their  friend* 
and  relations,  and  lending  him  their  aid 
to  fecure  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 
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This  fervicc,  he  informed  them,  would 
be  the  more  valuable  and  uftful  to  him, 
as  he  could  place  but  little  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops. 

The  perfonsthus  aflembled  affured  the 
vifcount,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
every  thing  that  he  could  wilh  to  convince 
him  of  their  attachment. 

But  one  of  them,  more  under  the  in- 
6uence  of  patriotifm  than  of  private 
fiiendfhip  for  the  commandant,  ibon  com- 
municated to  feveral  people  in  Baftia,  the 
objeft  and  refult  of  the  meeting  at  the 
vifcount's  houfe. 

The  intelligence  fpread  like  wildfire— 
the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
vifcount  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
caftle,  beyond  the  works  of  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  (how  himfelf. 

Following  the  example  fet  them  by  the 
different  cities  in  France,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bartia  formed  themfelves  into  military 
companies,  Ibme  of  which  patroled  the 
city,  whilit  others  undertook  to  anfwer 
for  the  prefervation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  neigbouring  villages. 
'  The  example  of  Baftia  was  foon  followed 
by  Calvi  and  Ajaceio. 

The  biftiop  of  Calvi  having  fecretly 
embarked  a  confiderablc  fupply  of  corn 
for  Marfeilles,  the  people  got  intelligence 
of  it  before  the  vefTel  failed,  landed  the 
corn,  and  threatened  the  bifhop  with  the 
effeflsof  their  indignation. 

The  prelate  not  knowing  what  had 
happened  at  Baftia,  fled  thither  for  fafety. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  the 
caflle ;  but  a  mefTage  was  foon  delivered 
to  him  there,  from  the  people  of  Calvi, 
that  if  he  did   aet  immediately  return, 


and  take  charge  of  his  flock,  his  tempo- 
ralities (hould  be  feized,  and  his  goods 
confifcated. 

Such  was  precilcly  the  ftate  of  affairs  in 
Corfica  wlien  our  account  was  difpatchcd 
from  the  iffand  on  the  7th  of  September.' 

RUSSIANS,    IMPERIALISTS,     AN    DTURKS. 

Vienna,  0^.  8.  An  officer,  difpatched 
by  field  marfhal  prince  Potemkin,  on  the 
i€th  of  Spetember,  has  brought  intelli- 
gence to  the  Ruffian  ambalTador  here,  that 
the  vanguard  of  the  army  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  prince  of  Anhalt-Bern» 
burg,  had  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  a 
body  of  Turkifh  Caufcan,  a  Ihort  dillancc 
from  Bender.  The  Turks  were  under 
the  command  of  Haffan  Pacha,  who  com*' 
manded  as  ferafkier  near  Rehaja  Mouifa, 
in  the  lall  campaign.  The  Pacha,  with 
feveral  officers  of  di(Un£lionj  and  upwards 
of  100  men,  were  made  prifoners,  and 
about  700  left  dead  on  the  field.  The 
enemy's  camp,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vi<flors. 

The  fame  officer  alfo  brought  a  confir- 
mation of  the  news  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  prince  Repnin,  a  few  days  before,  near 
Todak  in  Beflarabia,  over  Gazze  Hallan 
Pacha,  late  high  admiral,  and  now  fe- 
rafkier,  who  was  attacked  and  defeated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
his  camp,  with  his  cannon,  to  the  con- 
querors, and  to  retreat,  with  the  reft  of 
his  troops,  towards  Ifmail. 

A  courier  who  returned  force  days  ago 
from  the  army  of  marflial  de  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  brought  the  news  of  the  Ruffians 
having  taken  the  port  of  Akerman  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  made  ijoo  prifoners  there. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE,    continued. 

Lexington^  ( Kentucke )  Sept.  j.  In  con- 
vention, at  the  court-houfe,  in  Danville, 
on  Friday  the  24th  of  July,  ihe  follow- 
ing refolut^ions  were  agreed  to  : 

Refolved,  that  rrr.  Muter,  mr.  Cam- 
bell,  mr.  Lojran,  mr.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
mr.  iVIaJ^Jhall,  mr.Leitch,  mr.  Irvine,  mr. 
Machir,  mr.  Edwards,  mr.  Slaughter, 
mr.  Lee,  mr.  Shelby,  mr.  Smith,  mr. 
Grundy,  mr.  Trotter,  and  the  prtfident 
of  this  convention,  or  any  four  of  them, 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  and 
tranfmitto  the  executive,  a  reiDouIi'.ance, 


on  the  fubje^l  of  difcharging  the  fcouts 
and  rangers,  in  the  dlfflrent  counties  of 
this  diftrift,  and  alfo  ftate  to  h/s  excellen- 
cy the  prefidentof  Congrcfs,  the  defence- 
lefs  ftate  of  our  frontiers,  the  moft  pro- 
bable mode  of  defence,  the  depredati- 
ons comitted  by  the  Indians  in  this  dif- 
trid  fince  the  firft  of  May  laft,  the  fmall 
number  and  difperfed  fituation  of  the 
continental  troops,  which  renders  it  im- 
poffible  they  caj^  either  affift  us,  or  inter- 
cept an  enemy,  and  report  to  the  next 
feflion  of  this  convention,  copies  of  their 
proceedings,     letters,    and    the    anfwcis. 
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they  may  receive  iri  confeqiience  thereof,     candidate  fhall  tlten  be 

The  convention  after  pafllng  fundry  re- 
folutions,  adjourned  till  the  20th  of    May 


next. 

Annapolis,  (Maryland)  Nov.  11.  This  day, 
St.  John's  college,  in  this  city,  was  open- 
ed, and  dedicated  with  much  folemnity, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  numerous  and  ref- 
peftable  concourfe  of  people 

PHILADELPHIA. 
COLLEGE  of  PHILADELPHIA, 
November  17,  1789 
The  foliou'iit'g  rules  refpedting  a  medi- 
cal education  were  pafTed,  and  ordered 
to  be  made  public,  for  the  information 
of  thofe  ftudents  who  may  wifh  to  be 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  Doftor  in  Me- 
dicine in  this  college. 
RULES  rcfpc£^ing  a  Medical  Edu- 
cation and  Degrees. 
T.  No  perfon  Ihall  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Do£tor  of  Medi- 
cine, until  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  has  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  in  the  col- 
lege, for  at  lead:  two  years.  Thofe  (lu- 
dents,  candidates,  who  refide  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  or  within  five  miles 
thereof,  muft  have  been  the  pupils  of  fome 
refpeftable  phyfician  for  the  fpaceof  three 
years ;  and  thofe  who  may  come  from 
the  country,  and  from  any  greater  dif- 
tance  than  five  miles,  muft  have  ftudied 
with  fome  reputable  phyfician  there  for 
at  leaft  two  years- 

H.  Every  candidate  (hall  have  regu- 
larly attended  the  ledures  of  the  follow- 
ing profelTors,  viz ;  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  ;  of  Chemiftry  and  the  Inftitutes 
of  Medicine ;  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy ;  of  the  Theory  and  Praaice  of 
Medicine  ;  the  Botanical  I.e^ures  of 
the  profefToroK  Natural  Hiftory  and  Bo- 
tany; and  a  courfe  Lectures  in  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophv. 

III.  Each  Candidate  fhall  fignify  his  in- 
tention of  graduating  to  the  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty,  at  leaft  two  months  be- 
fore the  time  of  graduation  j  after  which 
he  fhall  be  examined,  privately,  by  the 
profeiTors  of  the  different  branches  of 
medicine.  If  remitted  to  his  fludies,  the 
profeffors  fhall  hold  themfelves  bound  not 
to  divulge  the  fame  ;  but  if  he  is  judged 
to  be  properly  qualificti,  a  medical  quef- 
tion  and  cafe  fhall  then  be  propofed  to 
him,  the  anfwer  and  treatment  of  which 
he  fhall  fubmit  to  the  medical  profefTors. 
If  thefe  performances  are  approved,  the 


admitted  to  # 
public  examination,  before  the  traftccs, 
the  provofl,  vice-provoft,  proftfTors  and 
ftudentsof  the  college.  After  which  he 
fhall  offer  to  the  infped^ion  of  each  of 
the  medical  profeffors  a  thesis,  written 
in  the  Latin  or  Englifh  languages  (at  bis 
own  option)  on  any  medical  fubjeft.  This 
Thefis,  if  approved  of,  is  to  be  printed 
at  the  expence  of  the  candidate,  and  de- 
fended, from  fuch  obje£^ions  as  may  be 
made  to  it  by  the  medical  profeflbrs,  at 
acommencement  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  conferring  degrees  in  medicine 
on  the  firll  Wednefday  in  June,  every 
year. 

IV.  Bachelors  in  medicine,  who  wifh  to 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  in  me- 
dicine, fhall  publifh  and  defend  a  Thefis, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  above  mentioned. 

The  diflterent  medical  led^ures  Ihall  com- 
mence annually  on  the  firft  Monday  in  No- 
vember ;  the  leftures  in  natural  and  expe- 
rimental philofophy  about  the  fame  time; 
and  the  le6lures  on  botany  on  the  firft  Men- 
day  in  April. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  prefident  to 
the  truftees 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  provoft  of  the 
college,  &c.  and  fecretary  to  the  board  of- 
truftees. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  Medical  pro- 
feffors, in  the  College  of    Philadelphia, 

and  the  times  of  their  appointment,  viz. 

WILLIAM  SHIPPEN,  M.  D.  profef- 
for  of  Anatomy,  and  Surgery  appointed 
Sept.  23d,  1765. 

BENJAMIN  RUSH,  M.  D.  profeffor  of 
the  theory  and  praftice  of  Medicine;  firft 
appointed  profeffor  of  Chemiftry,  Augufl 
ift,  1769,  and  profeffor  of  the  theory  and' 
praftice  of  Medicine,  vice  John  Morgak, 
M.D.  Odober  24th,   1789. 

CASPAR  WISTAR,  M.  D.  profeffor 
of  Chemiftry  and  the  Infti'.utes  of  Medicine, 
appointed  Nov.  17th,  1789^ 

SAMUEL  POWEL  GRIFFITTS,  M.B. 
profeffor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, appointed  Nov.  17,    1789* 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  BARTON,  M.D. 
profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Botany, 
appointed  Nov.  17,    1789, 

By  means  of  this  arrangement  and  ap- 
pointment of  profeffors,  all  the  branches 
of  medicine  are  taught  m  the  college,  upon 
a  plan  as  extenfivc  and  liberal  as  in  any  of 
the  European  colleges  or  univerfnies ;  and 
while  the  love  of  their  country  and  its  in- 
dependence (hall  continue  to  animate  and 
govern  our  youth,   it  is  hoped  that  oue  iVur- 
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dents  in  mcdicihc  vHl  be  led  to  prefer  an 
education  in  their  own,  to  one  in  any  foreign 
country ;  more  cfpecially  as  they  will  there- 
by, acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  di(eafes  and  remedies  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  climate  and  country  in  which  they 
are  to  Ipcnd  their  lives,  than  they  could  by 
any  foreign  education.  -     • 

The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  the  ho- 
nor of  having  inllituted  the  firft  medical 
fchools  in  America,  upon  a  regular  European 
plan;  and  on  the2ifl;day  of  June  1768, 
the  firft  medical  honors  were  conferred  up- 
on the  following  gentlemen,  moft  of  whom 
are  ftill  furviving,  and  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fellion,  viz.  Dodors  John  Archer,  Ben- 
jamin CowELL,  Samuel  Duffield, 
Jonathan  Elmer,  Humphrey  Ful- 
LERTON,  David  Jackson,  John  Law-, 
RENCE,  Jonathan  Potts,  James  Til-. 
TON  and  Nicholas  Way.  The  inrti- 
tution  hath  ever  fmce  continued  to  increafc 
in  reputation,  having  fundry  advantages 
above  any  other  that  hath  yet  been  attempt- 
ed in  America.  It  is  with  pleafure  we  add,, 
ttiat  there  are  at  prefcnt  not  fewer  than  80. 
ftudents  of  phyfic  attendmg  tlie  leftures, 
under  the  different  profellors  of  the  college, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates  of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New-Jerfey,  Neyti-York,  Connefticut,  &c. 

Befides  the  advantages  to  be   derived 

from  attending  the  medical  lefturcs  and 
thofe  of  philolophy  in  the  college,  the  ftu- 
dents of  phyfic  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  the  praftice  of  the  phyficians 
of  the  Pennfylvania  hofpital,  together  with 
the  uCeof  its  library,  confiftin^  at  prefent  of 
the  moft  valuable  modern  books  in  medicine, 
■vyith  a  fund  appropriated  for  its  increafe, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  expedcd,  will 
make  it  by  far  the  largeft  and  beft  medical 
library  in  the  United  States.  The  degree  of 
M.D.  (doftor  of  medicine]  will  hereafter 
be  the  only  medical  degree  which  will  be 
conferred  by  the  college  ;  and  that,  after  fuch 
an  examination  and  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  (kill  and  knowledge  of  the  candidate, 
as  will  make  the  degree  truly  honorable  in 
the  learned  wor.d. 

Extrad  oj  a.  Utter  from   Norfolk  (Virginia) 
dated  Ncvcmber  23. 

*'  This  day  arrived  from  London,  at 
IJndfay'b  hotel,  Thomas  Jcfl'erfon,  Efq, 
our  late  ambalTador  at  tiie  court  of  Ver- 
faliles,  and  now  fecrttary  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America.'.' 

Baltimore,  Nov.  24.  A  letter  from  An- 
nopoiis,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  town,  da- 
ted November  21,  fays,  **  The  amend- 


ments, recommended  hy  Congrcfs,  were 
unanimoufly  adopted  by  our'hoafe  on 
Wednefday  laft." 

Office   of    the    Confui-General  of    fr/ince, 
New-York,  the  2 ^tk  of  November,  r'jSg. 

NOTICE  is  given,  that  orders  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  adminiftrators  of 
all  the  French  Weft-India  iflands,  on  the 
23d  of  September  laft,  to  admit  in  the 
free  ports  of  the  faid  colonies,  flour 
and  BISCUIT,  from  the  United  States, 
until  the  firft  February,  1790,  in  what- 
ever quantity  they  mtght  be  imported  ; 
and  that  his  majclly  has  ordered  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Ame- 
rican ftates  be  informed  with  the  aforefaid 
determination,  and  with  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  faid  colonies,  arifing  from 
the  infuffkiency  of  the  prefent  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  kingdom. 

DE  LA  FOREST. 

Frderickjhurg ,  Nov.  26.  About  fix  o'clock 
on  Thurlday  morning  laft,  a  fmall  ftiock 
of  an  earthquake  vvas  felt  in  this  town. 

Thurfday,  the  a6th  of  November,  was 
obferved  as  a  day  of  general  thankfgiving 
and  prayer,  throughout  the  United  States, 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES. 

Providence,  Nov.  28,  Wednefday  laft, 
being  the  anniverfary  of  St.  Catharine, 
patronefs  of  rope-makers,  this  tutelar 
faint  was  duly  honored  by  her  induftri- 
ous  votaries.  In  the  morning  was  com- 
pleted, at  meftrs.  Jones'  rope-walk,  in  this 
town,  and  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  a 
fourteen-inch  cable  for  the  fhip  Wafhing- 
ton,  bound  for  India,  being  the  largeft 
fhe  carries.  Tiie  fabric  is  excellent,  and 
equal  to  any  manufaflured  in  Europe.  It 
meafures  I20  fathoms,  and  weighs  49  cwf.  ' 

Neiu-York,  Nov.  28.  Wednefdy  laft  be* 
ing  the  anniverfary  of  the  evacuation  ot- 
of  this  city  by  the  Britifh  troops,  and 
of  the  entrance  of  the  American  army, 
colours  were  difplayed  at  the  fort,  and  at 
noon  a  federal  falute  was  fired  at  tlie  bat- 
tery. 

Pittjiur^,  Nov.  28.  By  Simon  M'Grew, 
lately  fflum  Detroit,  we  are  informed, 
that  while  at  that  place,  a  veftcl  had  ar- 
rived with  cannon  and  ftores  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  wluch  is  now  making  very  ftrong» 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  an  in- 
tention to  jiold  itagainft  force. 

It  is  with  rejrret  we  announce  to  the 
public,  the  death  of  the  honorable  Samuel 
H.   Parfons,    one   of    the  judges   of  tlie 


wcftern  territory.  He  bad  accompanied 
capt.  Heart  as  far  as  the  Salt  Licks,  on 
his  way  to  Cayahoga,  and  was  on  his  re- 
turn, down  Beaver  Creek,  in  a  canoe, 
with  one  man,  when  coming  over  the 
falls,  the  canoe  was  dalhed  to  pieces,  and 
they  both  were  drowned. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  2.  The  legiflature  of 
the  territory  of  Vermont,  the  aad  of 
Oftober  laft,  confidering  itof  confequence 
that  the  line  between  that  flate  and  the 
ftate  of  New- York,  be  afcertained  and 
eftablifhed,  and  that  certa;in  obftacies  to 
the  admiflTion  of  Vermont  into  the  union 
with  the  United  States  ftiould  be  remov- 
ed, pafTed  a  law  for  thofe  purpofes,  and 
appoinied  feven  commiflioners,  on  the 
part  of  that  ftate,  to  treat  with  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  (late  of  New- 
York. 

Peterjburg,  Dec.  3.  By  a  gentleman  from 
North-Carolina,  we  learn  that  the  con- 
vention of  that  ftate,  which  met  at  Fay- 
etteville,  on  the  16th  of  laft  month,  has 
agreed  to  and  ratified  the  New  Confti- 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  final 
queftion  was  put  on  the  a6th,  and  the 
votes  were,— Ayes  193 — Noes  76 — ma- 
jority ^17. 

INCREASE  or  COMMERCE. 


Bofioriy  Dec.  5.  We  inform,  as  eviden- 
cing this,  that  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  Ihips  and  veflels  have  arrived  in  this 
port,  fince  the  4th  of  Augull  laft,  from 
foreign  parts.  The  number  of  velTels 
building,  rigging  and  repairing  in  this 
harbour,  and  in  the  feveral  rivers,  is  ano- 
ther evidence  of  increafing  navigation, 

Worcejler,  Deci  10.  The  propietors  of 
the  cotton  manufa^ory  in  this  town,  have 
lately  ereded  buildings  fuitable  for  the 
purpofe,  and  taken  other  meafures  to 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  extenfively.  A  large 
quantity  of  fuftians,  jeans,  and  fome 
pieces  of  corduroy,  are  now  ready  for 
iale.  Experiments  have  been  made  by 
porchafeis,  of  the  wear  of  thefe  cloths, 
andit  is  with  pleafure  we  can  aflure  the 
public,  that  thofe  made  in  WorccHer  will 
laft,  retain  their  colour  and  beauty,  nearly 
double  the  time  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
finenefs  and  price,  made  in  England. 

A  few  weeks  fince,  there  w3|^a  piece  of 
lawn  made  in  Sutton,  whicWWas  fpun 
a8|  double  fkeins  to  the  pouiT^  nearly 
one-half  of  it  by  a  girl  about  fourteen 
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years  old;  th^l^werc  ie|  ytrds  of  th6 
cloth,  I  and  one  iia|l  wide,  which  weigh- 
ed 13  ounces.  \ 

PHILADELPHIA  DISPENSARY. 
PhUadelfJiia,  Dec»  17.  According  to  our 
annual  cuftom  we  now  prefent  the  contri- 
butors to  the  Difpenfary  and  the  public  in 
general,  with  an  account  of  the  patients 
admitted,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  monies  fince  laft  year.  In  doing 
this,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  not  only  the 
immediate  fupportersof  this  charity,  but 
every  benevolent  mind,  will  be  gratified 
by  obferving  its  more  cxtenfive  ufeful- 
flefs.  The  increaie  of  patients  has 
been  confiderable,  and  we  have  every 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  advantages 
arifing  from  this  mode  of  relieving  the 
indigent  fick  are  now  fufficiently  eftablifh- 
ed. But  we  are  again  obliged  to  alk  for 
a  continuance  of  that  fupport  which  has 
enabled  us  to  proceed  thus  far,  much  to 
Our  fatisfaftioB.  The  annual  contributi- 
ons by  which  the  expences  of  the  infti- 
tUtidh  are  defrayed,  are,  from  divers 
caufes,  liable  to  deficiencies :  we  have 
therefore  to  requeft  pundluality  in  thofe 
who  have  already  fubfcribed,  and  to  in- 
form fuch  are  willing  to  afford  their  af- 
fiftancc,  which  it  is  moft  probable  will  be 
much  wanted  in  the  courfe  of  the  enisl- 
ing year,  that  a  fubfcription  book  is  kept 
at  the  Difpenfary,  in  Chefnut-ftreet, 
and  at  Mr.  John  ClifTord's,  the  treafurer, 
in  Front,  near  Arch -ftreet;  where  their 
contributions  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Account  of  patients  admitted,  &c.  &c. 
The  number  of  patients  admitted  from 
Dec.  ift,  1788.  to  Dec  ift,  1789,  is  i86g 
Of  whom  the  number  cured  is     1561 

Dead         —         —         85 

-^ Relieved     -—      —         88 

— — Incurable       —        —     a 

— — — Difcharged,  diforderly    19 

-—  Gone  to  the  hofpital 

and  houfe  of  employ- 
ment       —     —     la 
■  Remaining  under  cure    $6 


1863 
Account  of  Receipt  (  and  Expenditures. 
Balance  in  the  treafurer's  hands 

laft  year         —  —    /•*7  *3 

Received  from  contributors       421   15 
Balance  due  to  the  treafurer 

this  year        —        —  24  14 
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Exptnditures. 
Houfe     expences  and  medi- 
cines       —  —        £'^^9 
Houfe  rent         —        —  ^^ 
Apothecary's  falary         — •        joo 
Printing  and  ftationary  24 


JriUUigence* 

Third  ditto 

Scotch  ditto 

Moravians 

Quakers 

Baptifts 

German  Lutherans 

Ditto  reformed 


7^S 


10    8 


12 


W.  White 
G.  Duffield 
R.  Blackwell 
S,  Pleafants 
G.  Meade 
L.  Seckel 
Dec.  25 .  An  account 
burials     in    the 
Chrift-church  and 


S.  Powel 
T.  Franklin 
H.  Hill 
H.Helmuth 
T.  Clifford 
S.  Miles 

of    the  births  and 

united    churches    of 

St.  Peter's,  in  Phi- 


ladelphia, by  Mathew  Whitehead  and 
John  Ormeard,  clerks ;  and  Jofeph 
Dolby  and  George  Stokes,  fextons — 
from  Dec.  25,  1788,  to  Dec.  aj,  1789 
—viz. 
Chriftening  males  74^burials  males  81 
females  73 —  females  83 

147  164 

Difference  of  chriftenings   and  burials  in 

Chrid  church  and  St.  Peter's,  between 

this  year  and  laft. 
Chridcnings    decreafed    27 — burials    in- 

creafcd  35. 
Buried  under  1  year  42 — from  30  to  40 — 18 


From  1 


to    3 

•o  5 
to  10 
to  20 
to  30 


28 

6 
8 
6 

»9 


to  50— 15 


to  60- 
to  70 — 
to  So- 
to 90 — 


Difeafes 

,  and  cafualties  this  year 

Apoplexy 

1 

Influenza                     x 

Ahftma 

1 

Killed                          2 

Childbed 

4 

Mealies                      20 

Confumption 

16 

Nervous  fever            5 

Cancer 

1 

Old  age                          I 

l)ropry 

4 

Purging  and  vomiting  8 

Drowned 

I 

Pleurify                         8 

Decay 

39 

Palfy                             2 

Fits 

^9 

Rheumatifm                x 

Fever 

6 

Small-pox                     I 

Flux 

6 

Suddenly                       2 

Hives 

4 

Teeth  and  worms        6 

Hooping-cough  4 

Chriftened  in 

1  St. 

Paul's   church  75 — in- 

creafed  24. 

Burials — increafed  or  dccrcare<J. 
St.  Paul's  35  Increafed 

Swedes  14  Ditto 

Firft  Prefbytcrian  32  Decreafed 

Second  ditto  52  Ditto 


11 
S 

4 
02 


43 
5 
5 

13 
J67 

74 


Increafed 

Decreafed 

Ditto 

Increafed 

Decreafed 

Increafed 

Ditto 


Society  of  free  Quakers  1 1  Decreafed 
Burials  from  the  Bettering-houfe  this 

Births  in  ditto        —  — 


to 

X 

I 

^9 
I 

10 
% 

X 

106 
»7 


increafed  or  decreafed. 
9 


Chriftening 
Swedes 

Firft  Prefbyterian     50  Increafed 
Second  ditto  69  Ditto 

Third  ditto  135  Ditto 

Scotch  ditto  7  Decreafed 

Moravians  6 

German  Lutherans     7  Decreafed 
Ditto  reformed  163  Increafed 

Roman  Catholics  unknown. 


10 
26 

10 

4 
18 


Burials  in  the  ftrangers'  ground,  viz. 
Whites  69  Increafed  jr 

Blacks  82  Drcreafed  81 

Chrifteningsthis  year  1084  Decreafed  106 
Burials  dito        1027  Decreafed      g 

Dec.  30.  At  the  annual  election  of  the 
incorporated  German  fociety  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  held  at  the  Lutheran  fchool-houfe 
in  this  city,  on  Saturday  the  26th  inft, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  faid  fociety  for  the  enfuing 
year,  viz. 

Prefident-^Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg, 
efq. 

Vice-prefident — Peter  Miller,  efq. 

Treasurer — John  Stein metz,  efq. 

Solicitor — Mr.  Henry  Kammerer. 

Secretaries — Meflrs.  Leonard  Keehmie 
andMelchior  Steiner. 

Diaconus — Mr.  Daniel  Brautigam. 

Overfeers — MefTrs.  Philip  Hall,  George 
Woelper,  Conrad  Haas,  Jacob  Mayer, 
Leonard  Jacoby,  and  Frederic  Hailer. 

The  following  is  the  produce  of  3J  acres 
of  ground,  14  acres  of  which  is  ploughed 
ground,  farmed  by  William  Johnfon,  at 
Frankford-mill. 

170^  buftiels  barley, 

1 79  Ditto  Rye, 
56     Ditto  wheat, 

256^  Ditto  Buckwheat, 

180  Ditto  Indian  corn, 
50     Tons  hay, 

23     Ditto  pumpkins, 
S50     Bufbels  of  potatoes, 
iDO    D'tto  turnips, 
^  Acre  flax. 


7?4 

New-Vork,  Dec.  31.  Account  of  fea  vcf- 
fels  which  have  arrived  at  this  port  from 
the  ift  January,  1789,  to  the  1  ft  of 
January,  1790. 

(hips,  brigs,  fchooners.  floops. 


American, 

43 

M5 

167 

415 

Britifh, 

68 

73 

9* 

73 

Portugucfe, 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Spanifh, 

3 

3 

1. 

4 

Dutch, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

French, 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Swedes, 

0 

z 

0 

3 

Total,     1 20 
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TWELFTH  FEDERAL  PILLAR. 
NORTH-CAROLINA. 

It  is  with  a  great  degree  of  fatisfa£lion 
we  announce  to  the  public,  the  RATI- 
FJCATION  of  the  CONSTITUTION 
of  the  UJitlTED  STATES,  by  the  ref- 
peftable  ftate  of  NORTH-Carolina  ;  the 
intelligence  of  which  agreeable  event  we 
received  yefterday  morning,  by  captain 
JosiAH  Bacon,  mafter  of  the  Peterf- 
burg  packet,  in  FIVE  DAYS  from  North- 
Carolina.     The  particulars  are  : 

The  convention  of  North-Carolina  met 
at  Fayettevilic,  the  firft  of  November, 
and-  after  debating  the  Conftitution 
throughout,  the  20th  of  November  the 
queftion  of  Ratification  was  put 
pafled  in  the  affirmative ^ 


InUlligenci,  \, 

MARRIAGES. 

Massachusetts. — At  Hatfield,  DcacOfl 
Elijah  Morton  to  Mrs.  Martha  Barftow. 

New-York — In  the  capital,  Mr.  Peter 
Callet  to  Mifs  Sufan  Meeks  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Cadle  to  Mifs  Fifli ;  Mr.  John  Evers  to 
Mifs  Titus;  Dr.  P.  Noemer  to  Mifs  De- 
bprah  Ferris ;  Capt.  T.  G.  Lockart  to  Mifs 
'Phoebe  Oakley. 

New-Jersey. — In  Elizabeth-toum,  Dr. 
Ichabod  Halfey  to  Mifs  Polly  Williams  ; 
Mr.  Caleb  Halfted  to  Mifs  Nancy  Spencer. 

Pennsylvania. — In  PHiladclphia,  Ca p- 
tain  Guinn  to  Mifs  Polly  Lukens  ;  Mr,  Jo- 

feph  Lehman,  apothecary,  to  Mifs  

Lukens  ;  Mr,  Robert  Wharton,  merchant, 
toMlfsSolome  C.  Chancellor;  Mr.  Henri, 
miniature  painter,  to  Mifs  Eliza  Ofborne. 

Maryland.  At  Elkton,  Mr.  Francis 
Partridge  to  Mifs  Hannah  Gilpin ;  Mr. 
William  Cooch  to  Mifs  Peggy  HoUingf- 
worth. — In    Baltimore,      Captain     William 


+94 


and 


YEAS, 
NAYS, 

MAJORITY 


193 

75 

118 


PROMOTIONS. 

The  hon.  William  Drayton,  efq. — to  be 
judge  of  the  federal  court,  for  South-Caro- 
lina diltrift, — vice  the  hon.  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney,  Efq,  refigned. 

The  hon,  Cyrus  Griffin,  efq, — to  be  judge 
of  the  federal  court,  for  Virginia  diftrifl, — 
vice  the  hon.  Edmund  Pendleton,  efq.  re- 
figned. 

The  hon.  William  Paca,  efq. — to  bejudge 
of  the  federal  court,  for  Maryland  diftritl. 
— vice  the  hon.  Thomas  Johnfon,  efq.  re- 
figned. 

The  hon.  James  Kinfey,  efq. — to  be  chief 
jfiftice  of  the  ftate  of  New-Jerfcy, — vice  the 
hon.  David  Brearley,  efq.  lately  appointed 
ludge  of  the  federal  court,  for  the  New- 
Jerfey  diftrift. 

The  hon.  Nathaniel  Peafely  Serjeant,  efq. 
■ — to  be  chief  juftice  of  the  fupreme  judicial 
court  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufeits.  - 


Hughes  to  Mifs  Betfey  M'Kirdy ;  Mr.    Jo- 
feph  Evans  to  Mifs  Eliza  Davey. 

Deatl)i8. 

Massachusetts, —  At  Kittery,  Lady 
Pepperell. — At  AJhburnhamy  Mr.  Ephraim 
Stone,  aged  83,  and  his  wife,  aged  76. — 
At  Dedham,  Capt.  Ezra  Morfe,  having 
completed  95  years  the  day  on  which  he 
died. 

He  had  262  defcendants,  of>  whom  216 
furvived  him.  He  had  .^5  of  the  fifth  gene- 
ration :  feveral  of  them  have  arrived  to  15 
or  16  years,  and  fome  even  exceedthat  age.  ' 

Connecticut. — At  i aJl-HartJord,  The 
Hon,  William  Pitkin,  Efq. 

New  -Yo  r  k. — In  the  capital,  Mr.  George 
Carrol. 

New-Jersey. — At  Cape-May,  The  Rev. 
James  Watt. 

Pennsylvania. — At  her  father's  feat, 
Mifs  Juliana  Richc,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Riche,  Efq. 

Delaware. — Near  Lewes Crofs-roads, 
Col.  Ifaac  Carty;  in  Kent  County,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Miller,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller. — In  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Martha  Adams. 
At  Dover,  Col.  John  Parke. 

Maryland.— In  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Proftor. 

Vi  R  G I N I  A. In    Richmond,     Richard 

Carey,  Efq. 

Western  Territory.— The  Hon. 
Samnel  Holden  Parfons,  Efq.  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Weftern  Territory. 

DIED     ABROAD. 

In  Great-Britain,  James  Brydges,  duke 
of  Chandos,  marquis  of  Caernarvon,  &c. 
an  Englilh  Peer. 
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E 


X. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PIECES. 


^  Agriculture,  queries  ott  the  (late  of,  &c.  87 

Alcph,  theviuons  ot  19 

Aife6^ions,  circle  of  the  focial  and  benevo» 

lent  109 

^Agriculture,  obfervations  relating  to  160 
Atiecdolft  189 
Agficulture,  the  importsrice  of  189 
Anecdotes — original  ones  39,  255,  303,  488 
Addrefs  of  the  houfe  of  rcpreicntatives  to 
the  prcfident  of  the  United  States  321 
Aqua-fortis,  proccfs  for  purifying  36^ 
Apothegms  490 
Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  Great  38,  548 
Jofeph  II.  emperor  of  Germany 

776>  777 

Albany,  defcription  of  the  city  of  691 

Anecdote     of     mr.    Quincey     and     Col. 

Barre  703 

Anecdote,  an  hiftorical  708 

Anecdote  of  fir   William  Draper  and   mr. 

Burke  729 

^Acorn-coffee,  on  the  virtues  of  739 

Annapolis,    defcription  of    the  ftate-hoLie 

at  81 

American  women,  patriotic condu<ft  of  7,59 

woriiao,  lentimcnts  ot  aa        ^tio 

B 

Blair,  ftriftures  on  his  llylc  43 

Bachelor,  the  old  loz 

^Blacking-ball,    rcciiics  to  make      193,  3t6 

Brydonc's  travels,  remarkable  paffage  in  22  ( 

■  Bear,  maternal  affection  in  cmc  -^85 

^  Brafs  and  copper,  on  the  poi!"'>n  of         286 

Blackfinith,  epitaph  on  a  vj63 

BaftiUe,  memoirs  of  the  589(639,692 

^  Bread,  on  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  7 14 

Belgrade,  ftege  of  751 

C 
Circle  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions 109 
-(,  Coins,  to  recover  the  imprcffiono  of        it » 
Canaan  (in  Coniiedlicut)    defcription    of  a 
view  in  162 
<^ Copper  and  brafs,  on  the  poifon  of         z8o 
^Caft  iron,  effc£ls  of  lea- water  upon         302 
Character,  a  1  -^ 
S-^pplmcnL   \o\,  HI. 


^  Copal  oil  varnifti,  method   of  making  and 

ufmg  304 

Chymiif,  epitaph  on  a  367 

Chacc,  life  is  a  424 

,^Chymical  and  economical  cflays  459,  525, 

577>  €43>  694 
Chronological  extrafts  470 

Carriage-lpriag,     defcription    of  mr.    Ja- 
cob's 

Converfation,  apothegms  on 

Conjugal  aiicftion,  an  anecdote 

Clalfical  learning,  on  the  utility  of 

Confultalion,  the,  a  tale 
:^  Coffee  (aco;n^,  on  the  virtues  of 
^^Cautions  relpcding  the  burial   of   perfonl 
luppofed  dead  743 

Coinage,  obfervations  on  the  bufinefs  of  76a 

College   of  Philadelphia,    rules  refpefting 
the  medical  department  of  7^  j 


595 
631 

696 

726 

735 

39 


Dream 

Dialogue, 
demia 


D 


between     Ecclefia     and 


17 
ACD- 


Deaths  75, 138,  268;  324,  384,  404,  444, 624 
Dutch,  a  fingularfpecifii  ot  folly  in  the  10 r 
Doe  (John),  his  addrefs  228 

Dilmal  fwanip,  defcription  oF  the  230 

Duties  of  man,  general  283,  341 

3, Drill-plough,  delcription  of  Cooke's      3^4 
Domingo,  lee  St.  Domingo 
Dialogue  between  Will  Toilet  and  fir  Bobby 

4»8 
7 

78i 


Button 
Drcfs,  effay  on  fafhion  in 
3^Difpenlary,  annual  Itatcment  of  the 


:j  Etching  on  glafs  121 

Education,  elfay  on  29$ 

fpitaph  on  a  chymift  367 

Epitaph  on  a  blackfniith  ;,65 

3,  Eallern  States,  atourtothe      53»»6a7,6Q7 

Egyptian  learning,  a  fketch  of  7*18 

matical  lift,  an  5q^ 

F 

FaPnion  in  drcfs,  effay  on  y 

^Fruit-trets,  to  prevent  grubs  depofiting  their 

tlieireggsia  421 

■>jTox-g1oVc.  medical  virtues  of  103 

4C 


I      N 

Foflils,  fpccimcns of  American  228 

foetus,  influence  ot  the  mother  on  the   2141 

rieuriot,  anecdotes  of  the  family  of       420 

roederal  edifice  at  New-York,  dcfcription 

of  473 

Fortificatioris— fee  Indian  works  543 

Jriar's  talc,  the  603,  657 

G 

^Gelroansof  Pennfylvania,  account  of       22 

jGlafs,  method  of  etching  on  121 

Green  woods,  in  Connefticut  jSa,  366 

Genius,  effay  on  176,  249,  293,  344 

^Ginfeng,  Chinefe  method  of  preparing    i  93 

George  III.  original  anecdote  of  488 

^Grain,  table  of  the  progrefs  of,  &c.        716 

H 
^Hints,  ufeful  ones  49,   120,3(94,370 

Harmony  of  period,  on  the  93 

^  Jieihanfly,  obfervations  on  the  120 

_9HorLUS-ficcus,  to  prepare  an  121 

^  Herb,  to  take  the  fhapeof  an  ibid. 

^Hufbandry,  anfwers  to  queries  on  156,217 
^ Hints  and  recipes  191 

Hiftoricaifcrap,  an  303 

^Hay,  a  fimple  and   eafy  method  of    mak- 
ing 428 
Hiltory  of  the  American  war        145,  209, 

269.. 329'  3^9'  449'  5<^9'  5%' 633,  719 
;^  Hemp,  improved  method  ot  cultivating  246 

Intelligence    57,  129,  200,  262,315,  380, 

439'  499'  557^  617,  68,  749 

^Infefts  which  attack  truit-trees,  the  manner 

of  deftroying  ,50 

Jullice,  coniiderations  on,  as  a  virtue  430, 

457 
Jufticc,  an  inftance  of  exemplary  767 

Jnfelix  Maritus,  complaints  of  467 

Indian  works,  on  Huron  river  543 

Ilmacl  Couloiki,  a  Turkilh  tale  582,  bBj 
Jmagiiiation,  on  the  707 

L 

J,  X^cathcr,  to  render  it  impervious  to  water  1 03 
Xiicraiy  intelligence  (medical)  255 

^  Limbs,  cure  for  contrafted  306 

Landfcape,  the  varied  413 

Bife,  a  chace  424 

Le  Gaux,  letters  from  M.  485,  544 

^jLead,  obfervations  on  the  poifon  of  706 
Latixi,  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  717 

M 

Mud-inguan'J,  defcriptinn  of  the  12 

Marriages       75,  138,  268,  324,  384,  444, 

504,  624,  688,  784 

Muli\  phyfically  confidered,  90 

ivitnical  ichools  in   Philadelphia,    rules  of 

the  j  7R0 

^Moxulity,  biUo^  for  1789  783 


D      E       X, 

Magnetic  needle,  variations  of  the,  &C;  ii<» 
Man,  requifucs  for  making  a  i6g 

Man,  general  duties  of  283,  341 

Mechanic,  obfervations  of  a  mental         291 

j;,  Mortar,  impenetrable  to  moiflure,  a  me- 
thod of  making  '  070 
Moors,  anecdotes  of  the                  669,  '769 

J,  Mad-dog,  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a         768 

•N 

Nature,  reflexions  pn  the   ftudy  of  3,  82, 

153 
Negroes,  account  of  a  free  fettlement  234 
Noevi  materni  241 

Nuptial  Funeral,  the  541 

New-Wmdfor,  defcription  of  the  country 

near  6oi 

Nitre,  proccfs  for  making,  at  Paris         725 

O 
Old  Bachelor,  the  80a 

Oaths,  an  enquiry  into    the    confjftency  of, 

with  reafon  and  Chriftianity  104 

Orthographical   paradox,    and    folution  of 

ditto  30,   108. 

Oratory,  the  force  of,  exemplified  115 


-^  Pot-afb,  method  of  making  ga 

Period,  on  the  harmony  of  93 

Promotions  784 

Perfecution,  religious,  a  fragment  755 

5j,Piants,  Hill's  method  of  preferving  121 
PrufTian-blue,  method  of  making  122,  189 
Phyfician,  on  the  duties  of  a  163 

Picardy,  fmgular  culfom  in  17^^ 

^Plants  and  roots,  method  of  preferving  191 
Penn,  the  life  of  William     223,  337,  397, 

479'  5 '7 
Punifhments,  the  fupprefTion  of  capital,  in 
Ruffia  277 

,  Paper,  Japanefe  method  of  making       279 
^  Poifonof  copper  and  brafs,  on  the  286 

TjPymps,  on  the  conftruftion  of  301 

Philolphical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ac- 
courit  of  communications  and  donations 
made  to  360,  412,  484,  602,  673 

Pronunciation,  petition  of  363 

Pineon,  account  of  the  family  of  416 

Prifoner,  the  547 

Peter  the  Great,  anecdote  of  the  czar    607 
Patriotifm,  inftance  of  difinterelled  702 

Phiiofophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,   ac- 
count of  703,  763 
^Poifon  of  lead,  obfervations  on  the         706 
Parus  Pcndulinus,  defcription  of  the     708 
Political  obfervation,  a  713 
^Potatoe-bresd,  method  of  making»&c.  724 
Patagonians,  account  of  the                     73» 


I      N      B      E      X. 


Pangs  of  repentance,  the,  a  talc  736 

P^ylaick  fails,  delcription  ot  ihc  ^        766 

>  Q 

,  Queries  on  Hafbandry  and  agriculture    87 


Riches,  the  influence  of  13 

vRecipes,  50,121,191,256,304,370 

Religious  perfecution,  a  fragment  755 

Retailer,  the        iii,  181,  252,  401,  522, 

586,  646 

:^Rheumalifm,  remedy  for  the  122 

^  Roots  and  plants,  method  of  preferving  191 

Revolution  in  Sweden  3^^ 

Rhapfodiit,  the  464,  537,  597'  661 

lluflla,  hiftory  of  the  revolution  in       651, 

7°9'  735 
Remiz,  defcription  of  the  708 

Reverfe   of  fortune,    a  remarkable  inftance 

714 

Repentance,  the  pangs  of— a  tale  736 

Refufcitation  of  perfons  fuppoled  dead  740 

T,  Remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;68 


,  Scurvy  in  the  gums,  recipe  for  50 

Society,  effay  on  10 

^  Spinning-wheel,    defcription   of    the  hori- 
zontal 3  4 
Sufan,  the  hiftory  of                  39,   116,   1S5 
Striaures  on  Di .  Blair's  ftyle  43 
Sword-blades,  recipe  for  writing  blue  let- 
ters on  50 
State-houfe   at   Annapolis  (Maryland),  de- 
fcription of  the  81 
Schuylkill,  defcription  of  a  view  on  the  n  6 
3,  Smut  in  wheat,  means  of  preventing      121 
Snow,  obfervationson                                 180 
^Salt  (common,)   new  method  of  purifying 

256 

5,  Sea-water,  effefts  of,  on  cad-iron  302 

Slavery,  aigumentsagainft  361 

/(the  long),  the  hi^mblc  remonftrance  of 

364 

J, Sealing-wax,  receipt  for  making  370 

St    Domingo,  ftate  of  aifairs  in  4O4 

Short-creek  fettlement,  account  of  the    4  o 

^Sheep,  method  of  managing,  in  Spain  475 


Speech  of  the  king  of  France,  ♦n  opening 

the  ftates  general  499 

Suicide,  anecdote  of  a  remarkable  632 

Soldiery,     magnanimity   of  the  American 

768 


Thermometer,  a  moral  and  phyfical  one  31 
Thoughts,  detaclicd  ^       42 

Tranf-hand,  on  a  mode   of  communication 

fo  called 
Tulips 

Tranf-liand,  a  key  to 
Thought,  a 

Thou;^nts,  mifcellaneous 
Temperaments,  on  the 
Temperance  and  content,  a  tale 


jie 

30a 
,550 

733 


Vifionsof  Alcph  19 

Vanity,  on  96 

^Vines,  on  the  culture  of  certain  193 

,^ Vapours  (noxiousj,  direftions  for  expelling; 

from  wells  240 

;^VarniIh  (copal  oil),  method  of  making  and 

ufiug  304 

J, Vinegar,  receipt  for  making  and  preferving 

Valdajon— fee  Fleuriot  42» 


W 


;^Writing,  to  render  legible,  -where  impaired 
by  time  122 

Weather,  obfervations  on  the  160 

^Wells,  diredlion  for  excelling  noxious   va- 
pours from  &AO 
Washington   (Pref.  U.  S.)    his  inaugural 
fpeech  to  Congrefs  265 

his  leception  at  Grav's  Ferry 

s8i 

Hi?  reception  at  Trenton  283l 

War — fee  hiftory  of  the  American  vvar. 
Women,    American,  patriotic    condudt  of 

'^? 
Woman,   fcntimcntsol  an  American       760 


Yellow  (patent^,  recipe  for  making         30C 


COLUMBIAN  PAPvNASSIAD. 

A  C 

A.».aion  and  r=nca^o.  -99     g^-:-,';-";;^;,^  %,,  „„ronu„a.e  o?c 

fj:i :u^:rJ:-u '« ■» -uf^ t^  c,™.,,  to, s.. ^^r..:-. day 


"iCoHn  and  Lucy 
Ciiearfulncls,  on 

Death  of  a  young  lady, 


680 

745 


verfes  on  the 


Daraafk  rofe,  on  a  beautiful 
Duel,  on  the  confequences  of  a 
Darius,  prologue  to  the  fall  of 


Evening  thougiit,  an  &c. 

Elegy  on  the  death  of  mifs  M.  C. 

Epigram,  an 

Epigraxnme  (French) 

Eiegy  on  an  Englifla  fky-lark 

Elegy  to  a  triend 

ElTe  ij^uam  vidcri,  verfes  on 


Fafhionable  lady,  or  couple  in  vogue 
Firc-fcreen,  lines  addrelTed  to  a 
Fair  thief,  the 
Tabic,  a 

G 
Grave  of  Mira,  the 

H 
Hermit's  addrcfs  to  youth,  the 
Happy  pair,  the 
Habiis  (bad),  on  the  influence  of 
Human  life,  refcmblanccs  of 
Hymn  of   pjaifc,  a  general 
Horace,  two  new  odes  of  747, 


124, 

747 
312 

679 


126 

194 
3  4 

379 
496 

55 


52 

310 
371 
199 

495 


»99 

257 
438 
497 
677 
748 


Julia,  verfes  on  prcfenting  her  with  a 

and  fweet  fcented  flirub 
Job.  iii.  ch.  of,  paraphrafed 

K 
Kitten,  verfes  addrcfled  to  a 

L 

Love 

'Lounger,  the 

Loquacity  in  a  female,   fentiments  on  a 
Latin  imitation    of  verfes  from  Shenftone 

613 

n     ■  55 

tranflation  of 
124 


rofe 

435 
A27 


6ii 


51 

437 


Motto,  vcfes  on  one 
Madrigal,  a  Spanilh — and   a 


^latrimony,  old  bachelor's  reflexions  on  197 
Maria  and  Arcafto  372 

May,  ode  to  ^578 

Mmd — on  its  being  engrolTed  by  one  fubjc6l 

n*-  437 

M.ra,  to  745 

at  Woodpury,  to  7^^ 


O 

Onian's  addrefa  to  the  fun 

Old  maid,  lines  on  an 

Ode  to  May 

Odes  of  Horace,  two,    newly 


i6i 
3»4 

378 
difcovcrcd 

747i  748 


Paraphrafc  of  iii.  ch.  of  Job 
Pinckney,  Gov.  of  S.  C.  lines  on 
Prudent  maid,  the — a  new  fong 
Prologue  to  the  fall  of  Darius 


Queftion,  a 


R 


Reflcflion,   to 

Rondeau 

Rebus,    a 

Reafonable  flirtation,  a  new  Tong 

Rebus,  anfwerto  one 


Serenading  fongs  54, 

Somnum,  in 

Sleigh,  the  gliding 

Sonnet,   tranflation  of  an  Italian 

Simile  for  the  ladies 

Songs  198,  311, 

Sonnet  to  a  wall  flower 

St.  Andrew's  day,  a  cantata  for 

Stella,  addrefs  to 

Sentiment,  a 

Storm  at  fea,  on  a 

Song  for  a  fpinning  party 

Shenftone,  imitation  of,  in  Latin 

T 

Transformation,  the 

Turtle,  the,   purloined  by  a  hog 

V 
Verfes  to  the  "  ladies  friend,"  &c. 

from  Shenftone 

Valedi£lory  oration,     by  J.  W.  S. 

W 
Wall-flower,  fonnet  to  a 
William  and  Lucy,  a  ballad 


127 
60a 
61$ 
679 


3H 

610 
616 


19^ 

55 

56 
128 

195 
61Z 

457 
25d 
379 
43S 

65S 
745 

6i3 


53 
433 

3»3 
613 

553 
3°7 


Water  parted  from  the  fea,  addition  to  the 


fong  of 

Wedding,  the,  an  epithalamium 
Wrangling  couple,  the,  a  moral  talc 
Weak  refolution,  the 


31* 

373 

6sg 


Youth,  the  hermit's  addrefs  to 

Young  lady,  verfes  on  an  accomplifiied  3a 


199 


•"l^'v 


